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Introduction 


For Jews in ancient and medieval Palestine and the Diaspora, the land of Egypt 
was hoth a real place and an abstract notion shaped by their ancestral writings. 
Scriptural traditions about the exodus from Egyptian slavery played a large part 
in shaping Israelite national and religious identity These were complemented 
by the largely negative portrayal of Egypt in other texts, reinforced by the un¬ 
equivocal divine injunction in Deuteronomy (Deut 17:16, “You must never re¬ 
turn that way again”). Notwithstanding this scriptural hostility towards Egypt, 
Jews settled in that land in large numbers over many centuries. 

The existence of the earliest knovra settlements is attested by the book of 
Jeremiah (early sixth century bce) and by the Aramaic documents from the 
Jewish military garrison on the Nile island of Elephantine during the Persian 
period. Prom the Ptolemaic and Roman periods there is plentiful documen¬ 
tary, archaeological, literary, and epigraphic evidence for Jewish communities 
throughout Egypt. Such communities suffered eclipse in the second century 
following the ruthless suppression under Trajan of the revolt of 115-117 ce. 
Jewish presence in Egypt is attested again in the hfth century by patristic writ¬ 
ers, and then in documents from the period of Byzantine and Islamic rule. In 
the medieval period, the lives and fortunes of Egypt’s Jews are abundantly at¬ 
tested in the documents preserved in the Cairo Genizah. 

In fact, Egypt has provided by far the most abundant evidence for ancient 
Jewish Diaspora communities, due to the remarkable survival — unparalleled 
in the ancient world — of papyrus and parchment documents, preserved by 
the desert climate. The exploration of Jewish life in Egypt contained in this vol¬ 
ume draws on a wide range of primary materials, from papyri in both Aramaic 
and Greek and inscriptions in Greek, through to the documents of the Cairo 
Genizah (including letters, legal documents, biblical and other religious texts), 
in Judaeo-Arabic, Hebrew, and Arabic, and also on literary sources produced 
by and about Egyptian Jews. We have taken a maximalist approach and tried 
as far as possible to bring together documentary and literary sources for the 
two main periods of Jewish settlement in Egypt, antiquity and the medieval 
era. The essays in this book are grouped accordingly. However, one of the End¬ 
ings to emerge from this collection is to confirm that — contrary to previous 
assumptions — Egypt was not completely devoid of Jewish presence following 
the ‘Kitos War’ in the second century ce: it is merely that at present we have 
less evidence for it rather than none at all. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 The Period of Antiquity 

Key historical episodes in this period include the establishment of the Judean 
garrison of Yeb/Elephantine during Achaemenid Persian rule of Egypt; Jewish 
settlement in Alexandria and in the Egyptian countryside under the Ptolemies 
and under Roman administration; the near-destruction of Egyptian Jewry in 
the early second century ce in the aftermath of the suppression of the Jewish 
revolt; and the coming of Muslim rule in the early seventh century. 

A perennial problem with the surviving data is the correct identification of 
Jews in papyrus documents and letters and inscriptions, since Jews did not al¬ 
ways bear "Jewish” names. Only rarely do surviving documents identifyjews by 
ethnic labels such as the use in official contexts of the term TouSaioq, meaning 
either “Jew” or “Judean.” Those we can identify as “Jews” from the documen¬ 
tary record represent only a fraction of the total Jewish population of Jews in 
the periods under investigation. At the same time, the corpus of Jewish papyri 
from Egypt continues to grow. The first three volumes of the Corpus Papyrorum 
Judaicarum (cpj) (1957-1964) include 520 documentary papyri and ostraca, all 
written in Greek, and ranging from the Ptolemaic to early Byzantine periods. 
The new corpus, the first part of which has been edited by two of our con¬ 
tributors, Tal flan and Noah Elacham, includes more than 150 additional Greek 
papyri, together with other texts in Aramaic and Hebrew. In contrast with the 
earlier volumes, this new corpus of papyrological evidence supports a much 
greater sense of the multicultural and multilingual context of Egypt’s Jews, ft 
also includes literary as well as documentary papyri. A task for the future is 
to incorporate within cpj the evidence of demotic Egyptian texts. Such docu¬ 
mentary evidence offers snapshots of Jewish presence in many parts of Egypt, 
ft shows where Jews lived, what they did for a living, their names and relation¬ 
ships, tax status, and (occasionally) how they adapted their distinctive laws 
and customs to the local Egyptian environment, as seen, for example, through 
the building of prayer-houses (TTpoasuxcd) in many different locations or in the 
family law used in the Jewish poUteuma at Herakleopolis. 

Yet for a fuller sense of what Jews thought about the experience of living 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt, it is to literary sources that we must turn, and spe¬ 
cifically to the Greek literature written by Jews in this period. Among these, 
the Greek translation of the Torah, produced in early Ptolemaic Alexandria, is 
a fundamental source, together with the renderings of other books of Jewish 
Scripture, most of which were almost certainly translated in Egypt. The pro¬ 
duction and popularity of these Jewish religious texts in Greek form are signifi¬ 
cant as they reflect the degree to which Jews felt themselves to be fully settled 
within Hellenistic Egypt and had adopted the language of Egypt’s ruling elite. 
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Hellenistic culture in Egypt provided Jews with tools for understanding and 
reinterpreting their own religious traditions, as seen in the Letter of Aristeas 
and Ezekiel the Tragedian’s Exagoge. These texts became important resources 
for other Greek-speakers in the Jewish Diaspora beyond Egypt, and eventually 
for Christians too. The Letter of Aristeas celebrates the creation of the Greek 
Torah, placing that event at the heart of a narrative that confidently proclaims 
the superiority of Jewish wisdom and its acknowledgment by no less a figure 
than Ptolemy ii Philadelphus. Recent scholarship broadly agrees in interpret¬ 
ing the Aristeas account of Philadelphus’ liberation of Jewish slaves as a con¬ 
scious refashioning of the Exodus tradition, celebrating a “non-Exodus,” and 
the almighty hand of the Jewish God in keeping faithful Jews at home in Egypt. 
A similar case can be made for the author of 3 Maccabees and, indeed, for 
the commentaries of Philo of Alexandria, in which the Exodus journey is re¬ 
peatedly refashioned as a spiritual “migration,” a call to follow Moses, but not 
out of Egypt. In the case of Philo, discussed in this volume by Sarah Pearce 
(Chapter 8), this is all the more striking since he writes at a time when Jewish 
civic rights in Roman Alexandria were severely threatened. Philo looks back 
on Ptolemaic rule as a golden age, seen, above all, in the rule of Ptolemy ii 
Philadelphus, whose desire for the translation of the Torah makes that king a 
model of respect for Mosaic laws and customs and, so Philo argues, the great¬ 
est of kings. 

At the end of the first century ce, the works of Josephus, the Jerusalem priest, 
also provide a rich resource for earlier Jewish traditions about life in Egypt 
such as the migrations of the Tobiads between Palestine and the Ptolemaic 
court, and the foundation — and eventual destruction — of the Jewish temple 
at Leontopolis. It is from Josephus too that we have a remarkable collection 
of non-Jewish perspectives on Jews, including the hostile comments of Apion 
directed against the Jews of Alexandria. 


2 Findings for Antiquity 

Egypt’s reliable fertility was a source of wonderment to Jews in Egypt who ap¬ 
preciated the benefits of the river Nile, as Nathalie LaCoste shows (Chapter 7) 
for the period of antiquity. This openness to the material advantages of Egypt, 
especially in times of physical hardship in Palestine, is a recurring if rather 
infrequent feature from the writings of the Hebrew Bible up into the medieval 
period, since the Hebrew Bible is generally negative or hostile towards Egypt 
and Egyptians. All the same, many Jews, especially in the earlier period, would 
have been unaware of the hostility of biblical writers to Egypt if they had 
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limited or no access to Jewish scriptures in a language they understood. This 
is likely to have been the case for the Aramaic-speaking soldiers in Yeb during 
the Persian period. Certainly, Reinhard Kratz’s analysis of vows and sacrifices 
in the Aramaic papyri from Yeb/Elephantine indicates a notable degree of syn¬ 
cretism among the inhabitants (Chapter 2). Yet even for the late first century 
CE, Margaret Williams’s re-examination of the original archaeological reports 
from Edfu demonstrates that far from the Jewish community there function¬ 
ing as a ghetto, as Tcherikover argued, their household belongings included 
many non-Jewish cultic and religious artefacts (Chapter 12). Lorenzo Cuppi’s 
examination of lxx Proverbs (Chapter 4) leads him to conclude that the trans¬ 
lation dates to around 100 bce in Alexandria, and the citations of the book that 
we find in Philo may reflect later Hebraizing adaptations. Hugh Williamson 
(Chapter 1) analyses the complex relationship between the Qumran, Masoretic 
and Greek texts of Isa 19:16-25. He argues that these versions reflect different 
attitudes towards the religious status of Jewish communities in Egypt, and, 
later, towards the important Jewish cultic centre of Leontopolis. According to 
Josephus, the temple there had been founded with Ptolemaic approval by the 
priestly family of the Oniads after they had fled Palestine but was destroyed 
by the Romans after 70 ce. Dorothy Peters’s account (Chapter 3) of various 
contemporary works by Jews based outside Egypt, including Josephus and the 
Qumran community, indicates that many held equivocal or hostile attitudes 
towards the Leontopolis temple. 

It goes without saying that Jews in Egypt were always a minority. And the 
degree to which Egypt’s Jews enjoyed political autonomy has often been de¬ 
bated, even for the period of the largely benevolent Ptolemaic monarchy. 
Literary works by Egyptian Jews often display distrust and hostility concerning 
their non-Jewish neighbours. This was not merely because of how Egyptians 
were portrayed in the biblical writings but also due to contemporary tensions 
over communal rights and privileges, coupled with Jewish antipathy towards 
idolatry and zoolatry. Ostensibly, Hellenistic Jewish literature has a more posi¬ 
tive attitude towards Greeks in Egypt, but reveals a desire to be accepted and 
protected by the majority culture without too much compromise (cf Letter 
of Aristeas). Noah Hacham’s essay (Chapter 6) argues that one can detect in 
3 Maccabees a distrust of both Greeks and Ptolemaic rulers, however subtly 
expressed. Alison Salvesen (Chapter 5) examines the Greek renderings of pas¬ 
sages in Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah relating to the Jewish experience in Egypt, 
noting the translators’ frequent ambivalence towards the idea of permanent 
settlement there. Certain early works composed in Greek such as the Letter 
of Aristeas and the Exagoge of Ezekiel portray a self-confident meshing of 
Jewish identity with Greek education, while the later work by the author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon more transparently reflects the experience of persecution 
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or the fear of it. From the Roman side, Livia Capponi (Chapter lo) comments 
on sources associating Jews in Rome with plague, a motif originating from the 
anti-Jewish Egyptian polemic derived from the exodus narrative. Thus, it is un¬ 
surprising that, in the first century ce, Philo expresses a certain amount of 
nostalgia for the relative prosperity and security of Ptolemaic times compared 
with the harsher environment of the Roman regime in Egypt. However, even 
in this later period it was possible for Jews to be appointed by the Romans 
to positions of prominence: an outstanding example is Philo’s brother, known 
to us from Josephus as a man “pre-eminent in family,” the hugely wealthy 
yet pious “Alexander the alabarch,” whose full name Gregory Sterling argues 
(Chapter 9) was Gaius Julius Alexander. Based on analysis of all the available 
evidence. Sterling offers us in his account of Alexander the most detailed por¬ 
trait to date of the life of the richest and most politically influential member of 
Alexandria’s Jewish community and of his position in a context of increasing 
tensions between Alexandria’s Jews and their Roman overlords. 

The first main period of Jewish settlement in Egypt culminated in the devas¬ 
tation of the Trajanic revolt. As suggested by certain lists of Jews and the debts 
they owed, one of the causes of this revolt may have been the demands for 
back-payment of the Jiscus judaicus imposed after the Jewish War in Palestine 
and the destruction of Jerusalem’s temple, and the direction of this punitive 
tax to the Roman temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This conclusion has been sub¬ 
stantially strengthened by the recent publication of tax-lists on a papyrus from 
the Arsinoite nome (P.Carlsberg 421), which attests payment of the Jewish tax 
in the reign of Domitian. Willy Clarysse (Chapter 11) discusses a similar frag¬ 
mentary list of Jewish tax-payers for the same period. Pound in an Egyptian 
temple of Tebtunis, this administrative list is preserved in Greek on a papyrus 
the reverse of which contains the fragments of a demotic novel. The list sug¬ 
gests a large body of tax-payers, and is just one of a number of case studies 
discussed by Clarysse, richly illuminating different aspects of Jewish experi¬ 
ence in Egypt from documentary evidence — including demotic texts — not 
included in cpj i-iii. 

William Horbury (Chapter 13) surveys literary evidence for the revolt in 
Egypt, derived from Eusebius and his (likely) source, Appian of Alexandria, 
an eye-witness to events, which he argues shows the existence of Jewish mili¬ 
tants and widespread Jewish patriotism in the second century. The arrival in 
Egypt of refugee Sicarii (“Dagger-men”) from Judea, immediately after 70 ce, 
helped to promote religiously inspired political activism and hostility towards 
the Roman order among Egypt’s Jews. 

Based on brief comments in literature and the absence of documentary 
evidence indicating Jewish presence, it had been widely supposed by schol¬ 
ars that after 117 ce, following the revolt under Trajan and its devastating 
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repression, there were virtually no Jews left in Egypt apart ftom some who may 
have converted to Christianity. Galit Hasan-Rokem (Chapter 14) describes how 
rabbinic literature laments the end of Egyptian Jewry, while regarding its de¬ 
mise as due to Trajan interpreting the rituals of the Egyptian Jewish communi¬ 
ty as a celebration of his infant child’s death: their apparent lack of mourning 
at the imperial misfortune leads to their own mourning. Yet William Horbury’s 
magisterial account of events under Trajan (reprised for this volume with spe¬ 
cific focus on Egypt) concludes that the revolt did not lead to an extinction 
of Jewish life in Egypt, since in the fifth century the account by the Christian 
Socrates of Cyril’s expulsion of the Jews from Alexandria implies that Jews had 
been continuously resident in the city from its beginnings. Though evidence 
from papyrus letters suggests that their numbers were greatly reduced, Jewish 
life in Egypt continued. In most of the evidence considered so far for Jewish life 
in Egypt, Jewish women have been all but invisible. However, Tal Han’s essay 
(Chapter 15) highlights the existence of two short letters in Aramaic written by 
or on behalf of women in order to keep in touch with family members. Both 
are probably to be dated to the period of late antiquity. Greek, Arabic, and 
Coptic papyri from the late antique and early Islamic period also attest the 
continuing presence of Jews in Egypt, even though it is difficult to distinguish 
Jews from others. This is because the ethnic labels “Jew”/ “Christian”/ “Muslim” 
are rarely used in documents; biblical names were common to all three com¬ 
munities; and both Jews and Christians have to pay the Jizya tax in accordance 
with their dhimmi status. All of this means that tax lists represent ambivalent 
sources of information. Thus, there are few unambiguous references to Jews 
until the ninth century — when we find the earliest reference, discussed in 
this volume by Petra Sijpesteijn (Chapter 16), to a rabbi in an Arabic papyrus 
document. The uncertainty about Jewish presence in Egypt vanishes following 
the Muslim occupation. Genizah writings as well as papyrological evidence at¬ 
test to a Jewish presence that will become more and more conspicuous. 


3 The Medieval Period 

The Arab-Islamic conquest of Egypt (639-642) shifted the traditional po¬ 
litical and cultural orientation of the Nile Valley. The new centres of power 
in Damascus and Baghdad replaced the historical ones in Rome and 
Constantinople. In Egypt itself, the Byzantine capital of Alexandria was re¬ 
placed by an inland new administrative centre in Eustat (Arab., al-Eustat), 
which became the seat of the general commissioner of the Umayyad rule. Very 
little is known about the Jewish population of Egypt during the first decades 
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of the Muslim rule, but we may assume that like all local populations it was 
also subjected to paying a heavy yearly tax composed of money, food stuffs, 
and textiles. 

In 750, Egypt was conquered by the Abbasid troops, and a new regime was 
installed in the Nile Valley. Egypt was now under the sovereignty of the Abbasid 
Caliph in Baghdad. Nonetheless, from the early decades of the ninth century, 
it started to assume increasing independence, accompanied by a growing pro¬ 
cess of Islamization. Erom the second third of the ninth century, Egypt entered 
a phase of instability and turmoil which culminated with the seizure of Egypt 
by Ahmad ibn Tultin, who became, de facto, the autonomous ruler of Egypt 
and Syria (868-884). During his reign Egypt emerged as a signihcant power 
in the eastern Mediterranean basin. Some of his magnihcent architectural 
projects are still to be seen in Cairo. During the hrst decades of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, Egypt came under the rule of another local commander, Muhammad ibn 
Tughj, who assumed the royal title of al-lkhshid (king). He became the founder 
of the Ikhshidid dynasty, which ruled Egypt until the last decades of the tenth 
century. During their time, Egypt fortihed its position as the strongest land 
in the eastern Mediterranean basin, a position it retained for many centuries 
to come. During the Tulunid and Ikhshidid periods, Egypt underwent a deep 
socio-linguistic-religious change, which was the consequence of a continuing 
process of Islamization, increasing migration from other parts of the Islamic 
world, and the spread of the Arabic language. 

By the middle of the tenth century, the Eatimids (a dynasty which belonged 
to the Isma'ili branch of the Shi'a and formed a messianic religious-political 
movement) succeeded in establishing several autonomous political entities in 
Syria. In 921, their army invaded Egypt and turned it into the centre of a newly 
established empire which stretched from the Maghreb to Northern Syria. It 
was near Eustat that they built their new capital of Cairo. It is from this time 
onwards that we possess considerable data concerning the Jewish communi¬ 
ties of Egypt, most of it originating in the many manuscripts gathered in the 
Cairo Genizah. The inclusion of Egypt and Palestine under one political regime 
enabled strong and ongoing ties between the Jewish communities and indi¬ 
viduals in both regions. 

The Eatimids invested in agricultural and industrial production and in com¬ 
mercial activity, and during their time Egypt came to play a signihcant role in 
several long-distance trade networks: and in these Jewish traders took a very 
active part as is well demonstrated in the Genizah documents. The Eatimids 
introduced a new version of Islam, combining Shi'i theology with a diversity 
of philosophical traditions, mainly Neoplatonism. Their universalistic ap¬ 
proach implied also an inclusive policy towards other monotheistic creeds. 
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which enabled the flourishing of Jewish religious, cultural and political life. 
The reign of the imam Abu All Mansur (al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah, 996-1020), 
is an exceptional phase in the Fatimid history. During this time, violent per¬ 
secutions of non-Muslim subjects took place including the annihilation of 
their dhimmi status (protection granted to the adherents of monotheistic re¬ 
ligions on certain conditions). The Fatimids left deep marks on the history of 
Egypt. During their reign, a new Arabo-Islamic civilization encompassed all 
components of Egyptian society. Arabic became the Lingua franca used by all, 
including Jews. Middle Arabic, a diglossia of high and low varieties of Arabic, 
served as the major linguistic tool to record the collective memory of Muslims 
and non-Muslims alike and to maintain communal communication. During 
the Crusades in the eleventh century, in which vast territories in Syria and 
Palestine were taken from the Eatimid Empire, the enduring links between the 
Jewish communities of Egypt and the Holy Land were severely obstructed. In 
1169, Nur al-DIn (r. 1146-74), the suzerain of Aleppo and Damascus, came to 
rescue the Eatimid imam as Erankish troops invaded the Nile Delta. It was an 
army commander of this expedition, Yusuf ibn Ayyub, better known as Salah 
al-DIn (or Saladin in western sources), who seized the opportunity, took over 
Egypt and declared himself the sultan of Egypt and Syria. Saladin and his de¬ 
scendants, known as the Ayyubid dynasty, ruled Egypt for only a few decades, 
but succeeded in implementing far-reaching changes in Egypt’s bureaucratic 
organization, as well as in its cultural and religious infrastructures. Eor Jews 
and Christians, the advent of the Ayyubids marked a grave setback in their 
status, manifested in recurrent persecutions and also in mass conversions to 
Islam. On the other hand, Jews and Christians continued to occupy crucial 
roles in the state apparatus and in commerce. 

The Ayyubid rule in Egypt came to an end in 1250, when the military troops 
of slave soldiers, knovra as mamluks, seized the throne and installed one of 
their peers as the sultan of Egypt. During the Mamluk period, Egypt enjoyed 
centuries of peace. This peace facilitated new commercial and diplomatic 
networks that connected Cairo with the Black Sea in the North, the Horn of 
Africa in the south, and Indian and China in the East. In these networks Jewish 
traders took an active part. Erom 1250 onwards, the Cairo Genizah offers less 
information about the Jewish communities in Egypt and Palestine. It was a 
time of demographic dwindling of the non-Muslim population, as the country 
went through a massive process of Islamization. The Mamluk Period, which 
undoubtedly constitutes a significant chapter in the history of Egypt, came to 
an end with the Ottoman occupation in 1516. Istanbul became the new capital 
of the Islamic Near East and the Ottoman sultan became the head of a new 
Muslim empire, in which Egypt no longer played a major role. 
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4 Postscript 

This volume represents an extended investigation of the Jewish experience in 
Egypt from biblical times all the way through to the late medieval period, based 
on the Oxford Seminar in Advanced Jewish Studies that took place throughout 
2016. The research project and a related conference entitled “Israel in Egypt” 
was hosted at the Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies and was gen¬ 
erously funded by the Polonsky Eoundation and the Dorset Eoundation. We 
present here a selection of the revised seminar and conference papers from 
the project, along with Petra Sijpesteijn’s previously published paper, which is 
highly relevant to our topic. The manuscript was edited with the assistance of 
Daniel Crowther, for whose careful eye the editors are most grateful. We also 
acknowledge the thoughtful comments and questions of other scholars who 
attended the research seminars in 2016, especially our dear colleague Eergus 
Millar who passed away in July 2019 and who is sorely missed by us all. 


5 Timeline 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel 

The world outside 

747- 

656 BCE 

25 th Dynasty 

The Prophet Isaiah 


727/715- 

698/687 


Hezekiah, king of Judah 


722-705 



Sargon ii of the 
Neo-Assyrian empire 

705-681 



Sennacherib of the 
Neo-Assyrian empire 

701 


Assyrians invade Judah 


671 

Assyrians conquer Egypt 



664-332 

Late Period 



664-525 

26th Dynasty 



664-610 

Psammetichus i 



639-609 


Josiah, king of Judah 


610-595 

Necho II 


Rise of Babylonia 

612 

Conflict with Babylonia 
begins 


Babylonians capture 
Nineveb 
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(cont.) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel 

The world outside 

604-562 



Nebuchadrezzar II of 
Babylonia 

597 


Jehoiachin, king of Judah, 

surrenders 

Jerusalem to 

Nebuchadrezzar ii; depor¬ 
tation of Jehoiachin and 
court to Babylonia 


597-586 


Zedekiah, king of Judah 


586 

The Prophet Jeremiah mi¬ 
grates to Egypt 

Destruction of Solomon’s 
temple; deportation of 
Zedekiah and Judah’s 
leadership to Babylonia 


559-530 



Cyrus the Great, founder 
of the Persian empire 

539 



Persian capture of 
Babylon 

532 


Return of some Judean 
exiles from Babylonia 


526-525 

Psammetichus iii 



530-522 



Cambyses of Persia 

525 

Persians conquer Egypt 



525-404 

27th Dynasty (First Persian 
Period) 



522-486 



Darius i of Persia 

520-515 


Jerusalem’s Second 

Temple built 


520-518 


The Prophet Zechariah 


486-465 



Xerxes of Persia 

c. 480 

birth of Mibtahiah, daughter 
of Mahseiah, of the Judean 
colony on Yeb/Elephantine 



c. 

445-430 


Nehemiah, governor of 
Judah 



c. 420 Judeans on Yeb/Elephantine 
receive official status of a 
‘Judean garrison’ 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel 

The world outside 

410 

destruction of the Judean 
temple onYeb/Elephantine 



404-343 

28th-30th Dynasties 



360-343 

Nectanebo ii 



343-332 

31st Dynasty (Second 
Persian Period) 



336-332 



Darius iii Codoman 

334 

Alexander III ofMacedon 
begins campaign against the 
Persian empire 



332/1 

Alexander conquers Egypt 
Foundation of Alexandria 



332-305 

Macedonian Dynasty rales 
Egypt 



323 



Death of Alexander in 

Babylon 

323-282 

Alexander’s general Ptolemy 
(i Soter) becomes satrap 
(323) and (from 305) king 
of Egypt 



301 


Ptolemy i conquers 
Palestine 


301-200 


Palestine under Ptolemaic 

rule 


282-246 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
Foundation of the Museum 
and Library of Alexandria 
Translation of the five 

books of Moses into Greek 
(Septuagint Pentateuch) in 
Alexandria 

Setting of the Letter of 
Aristeas 



246-221 

Ptolemy III Euergetes i 
Earliest inscriptional 
evidence for Jewish prayer- 
houses in Egypt 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel The world outside 

221-205 

Ptolemy iv Philopator 
Narrative context of 

3 Maccabees 


204-180 

Ptolemy v Epiphanes 


200 


Antiochus iii of the 

Seleucid empire conquers 

Palestine 

193 

Marriage of Ptolemy v to 
Cleopatra i, daughter of 
Antiochus iii 

Setting of Josephus’ “Tale 
of the Tohiads” at the 

Alexandrian court 


180-145 

Ptolemy VI Philometor 


169-168 

First invasion of Egypt hy 

the Seleucid Antiochus 

IV Epiphanes, brother of 
Cleopatra i 


168 

Second invasion of Egypt hy 
Antiochus iv 

Rome intervenes in Egypt’s 
affairs for the first time; 

C. Popilius Laenas orders 
Antiochus iv out of Egypt 


167-164 


By order of Antiochus 

IV, desecration of the 

Jerusalem Temple and 
proscription of Jewish 
observances; revolt of the 

Maccabees (Hasmoneans) 

164 


Rededication of the 

Jerusalem Temple by 

Judah Maccabee 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel The world outside 

c. 162 

Arrival of Onias iv and fol¬ 
lowers in Egypt; foundation 
of the temple to the Jewish 
God in Leontopolis; Jews 
prominent in the leadership 
of the government and army 
(under Onias and Dositheos) 
of Ptolemy vi and his sister- 
wife Cleopatra ii 


160 


Death of Judah Maccahee 

c. 152- 


Jonathan, brother of 

143/2 


Judah, high priest 

145-116 

Ptolemy VIII Euergetes ii 
(124-116, with Cleopatra ii 
and Cleopatra iii) 


143-133 

Archive of a politeuma of the 
Jews in Herakleopolis 


142-134 


Simon, brother of Judah, 
high priest 

End to Seleucid claims on 

Judea 

134-104 


John Hyrcanus i, son of 

Simon, high priest 

132-124 

Civil war between Ptolemy 
VIII and his sister-wife 
Cleopatra ii; Alexandrian 
Jews support Cleopatra ii 
Alleged persecution of Jews 
hy order of Ptolemy vi 11 
(Josephus, Ap. 2.52-56) 


125-120 


Copying of the Great 

Isaiah Scroll (iQIsa®) from 

Qumran 
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Date Egypt Land of Israel The world outside 


115-101 Cleopatra III (115-107, with 
her son Ptolemy ix Soter ii 
(Lathyrus); and 107-101, 
with her son Ptolemy x 
Alexander i); 

Chelkias and Ananias, sons of 
Onias iv, commanders of the 
army of Cleopatra iii against 
Ptolemy ix 


104-103 


Aristobulus i, son of 

John Hyrcanus, high priest 
and king 

103-76 


Alexander Jannaeus, 
brother of Aristobulus, 
high priest and king 

101-88 

Ptolemy X Alexander i 


88-80 

Ptolemy ix Soter ii 
(Lathryus) 


80 

Ptolemy XI Alexander ii 


80-51 

Ptolemy XII Neos Dionysos 
(Auletes) 


76-67 


Salome Alexandra, widow 
of Alexander Jannaeus, 
queen 

67 


Hyrcanus ii, son of 

Salome Alexandra, high 
priest 

67-63 


Aristobulus ii, son of 

Salome Alexandra, high 
priest and king 

64 


Pompey the Great an¬ 
nexes Syria as a Roman 
province 

63 


Pompey conquers 


Jerusalem 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel 

The world outside 

63-40 


Hyrcanus ii, high priest 


55 

Jews of Pelusium assist 

Roman forces in restoring 
Ptolemy XII Auletes to the 
throne 



51-47 

Cleopatra VII and 

Ptolemy XI 11 



48/47 

Alexandrian War: Antipater 
and Hyrcanus ii assist Julius 
Caesar against Ptolemy xiii, 
restoring Cleopatra vii to the 
throne 



47-44 

Cleopatra VII and 

Ptolemy XIV 



44-30 

Cleopatra VII and Ptolemy xv 

Caesarion 



40 


Parthian invasion of 

Palestine 


40-37 


Antigonus, son of 
Aristohulus ii, high priest 
and king, with Parthian 
support 


37-4 


Herod the Great, client 
king 


31 



Battle of Actium: 

Octavian Caesar defeats 
Cleopatra VII and 

Mark Antony 

30 

Octavian Caesar conquers 
Alexandria; 

deaths of Mark Antony, 
Cleopatra VII and Ptolemy xv 
Caesarion; 

Egypt a province of the 

Roman Empire 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel 

The world outside 

30 BCE- 

CE 395 

Roman Egypt 



30 BCE 

Octavian appoints Gains 

Cornelius Gallus as the 
first Roman prefect of the 
province of Egypt 



27 BCE- 

CE 14 



Augustus (Octavian 
Caesar), the first Roman 
Emperor 

20s BCE 

Straho visits Egypt and 
describes the organisation 
of Alexandria’s Jews under 
an ethnarch 



C. 20 

Birth of Philo of Alexandria 



C. 10 

Birth of Gains Julius 
Alexander 



4 BCE- 

CE 6 


Herod Archelaus 


6 CE 


Roman annexation of 

Judea; direct rule under 
Roman prefects and 
procurators 


10/11 

Augustus establishes a 

Jewish gerousia in Alexandria 



14-37 



The Emperor Tiberius 

19 



Expulsion of Jews and 
Isis-followers fi-om Rome 

37-41 



The Emperor Gains 

32-38 

Aulus Avillius Flaccus, pre¬ 
fect of Egypt 



37 


Birth of Josephus, priest of 
Jerusalem 


38 

Violent persecution of 
Alexandrian Jews 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel 

The world ontside 

39/40? 

Philo’s embassy of 
Alexandrian Jews to petition 
Gains; Apioris embassy to 
Gains represents the Greeks 
of Alexandria 



41-54 

Completion of Philo’s Flaccus 
and Embassy to Gaius 


The Emperor Clandins 

41 

Letter of Claudius to the 
Alexandrians 



41-44 


Agrippa i, king of Jndea 


42 

Tiberins Jnlins Alexander, 
epistrategos of the Thebaid 



46-48 


Tiberins Jnlins Alexander, 
procnrator of Jndea 


54-68 



The Emperor Nero 

56-116 

Ostraca relating to the Jews 
of Edfii 



c. 66-69 

Tiberins Jnlins Alexander, 
prefect of Egypt 



66 

Riots between Jews and 
Greeks at Alexandria, 
snppressed by Tiberins 

Jnlins Alexander 



66-74 


Jewish War against Rome 


66 



Nero appoints Vespasian 
commander of Roman 
forces against Jewish 
rebels 

69-79 

Legions nnder Tiberins Jnlins 
Alexander the first to declare 
Vespasian emperor (69) 


The Emperor Vespasian 
Josephns writes the 
Jewish War 

70 

Year 1 of the payment of the 
Jewish tax’ in Egypt 

Titns, son of Vespasian, 
captnresjernsalem; 
Romans destroy the 
Jernsalem 

Temple 

Introdnction of the 
Jewish tax’ thronghont 
the Roman Empire 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt Land of Israel 

The world outside 

73 

Persecution of refugee Sicarii 

Vespasian closes the Jewish 
temple in Leontopolis 


79 - 8 i 


The Emperor Titus 

81-96 


The Emperor Domitian 
Josephus completes the 
Jewish Antiquities-, Life] 
Against Apion 

96-98 


The Emperor Nerva 

98-117 


The Emperor Trajan 

115-117 

revolt of Jews in Egypt; 

Revolts of Jews in 


mass destruction of Egypt’s 

Cyrene, Cyprus and 


Jews 

Mesopotamia 

117-138 


The Emperor Hadrian 

130 

Hadrian founds Aelia 
Capitolina on the site of 
Jerusalem 


130-131 

Hadrian visits Egypt; founda¬ 
tion of Antinoopolis 


132-135 

Jewish prisoners sent as Second Jewish War 

slaves to Egypt (135) (‘Bar Kokhha’ Revolt); 

devastation of Judea 
hy Roman forces; 

Judea renamed Syria 
Palaestina (135) 


161-180 


The Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius 

167-180 

Antonine plague 


172-175 

Revolt of Boukoloi in the 

Delta 


193-211 


The Emperor Septimius 

Severus 

198-217 


The Emperor Caracalla 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel 

The world outside 

200-201 

Septimius Severus visits 
Egypt; 

Graeco-Egyptian cities 
granted senates; 

Oxyrhynchus still celebrates 
the victory of 117 over 
the Jews 



C. 200 


Rabbi Judah the Patriarch 
edits the Mishnah 


201 

First major persecution of 
Christians 



212 



Caracalla extends 

Roman citizenship to 
all inhabitants of the 
Roman empire 

215 

Caracalla visits Egypt; 

Roman massacre of 

Alexandrians 



244-249 



The Emperor Philip the 
Arab 

249-251 



The Emperor Decius 

250 

Decian persecution of 
Christians 



253-268 



The Emperor Gallienus; 
ends persecution of 
Christians 

270-272 

Palmyrene occupation of 
Egypt 



270-275 

Aurelian reconquers Egypt 
(272) 


The Emperor Aurelian 

284-305 



The Emperor Diocletian 

293 

Administrative reforms 


Division of the Roman 

empire’s government as a 
tetrarchy 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt Land of Israel 

The world outside 

297-298 

Revolt under L. Domitianus 

and Achilleus; 
suppressed by Diocletian 
after 8-month siege of 

Alexandria 


303-311 

The ‘Great Persecution’ of 

Christians 


305-311 


The Emperor Galerius 

311 


Galerius’ decree of 
religious toleration 

306-337 


The Emperor 

Constantine i 

313 


Edict of toleration 
recognizes Christianity 
as a religio Licita 

324 


Foundation of 
Constantinople as 
imperial capital in the 

East 

324-337 


Constantine i as sole 

emperor 

324-1453 


Byzantine Empire 

328-373 

Athanasius Patriarch of 

Alexandria 


379-395 


The Emperor Theodosius i 

380 


Christianity becomes the 
official religion of the 
Roman empire 

385-412 

Theophilus Patriarch of 

Alexandria 


391 

Destruction of Alexandria’s 

Legislation against pagan 


Serapeum 

cults 

395-642 

Byzantine Egypt 


395 

Egypt belongs to the eastern 

Final division of the 


Roman empire 

Roman empire into East 
and West 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel 

The world outside 

395-408 



The Emperor Arcadius 

408-450 



The Emperor 

Theodosius ii 

412-444 

Cyril Patriarch of Alexandria 



415 

Persecution of Alexandrian 
Jews, pagans and heretics; 
lynching of Hypatia 



438 



Theodosian’s codifica¬ 
tion of Roman law 

455 



Vandal sack of Rome 

476 



Deposition of Romulus 
Augustulus, the last 
western Roman emperor 

527-565 



The Emperor Justinian 

527-533 



Justinian’s codification of 
Roman law 

610-641 

Persecution of Jews for col¬ 
laborating with the Persians 


The Emperor Heraclius 

614 


Persian sack of Jerusalem 


619-629 

Sasanian Persian occupation 
of Egypt 



622 



Hegira of the Prophet 
Muhammad 

628-640 

Byzantine control of Egypt 



634-638 


Arab conquest of the Land 
of Israel 


638 


Arab conquest of 
Jerusalem 


639-642 

Arab conquest of Egypt 



641-661 

Rule of the first caliphs 

Rule of the first caliphs 



(Rashidun) 

(Rashidun) 


642 

Foundation of Fustat (Old 
Cairo) as administrative 
capital 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel The world outside 

661-750 

Umayyad Dynasty 

Beginning of Arab-Muslim 
settlement in the Egyptian 
countryside 

Ummayad Dynasty 

750-935 

Abbasid Dynasty 

Growth of Karaite Judaism 

Abbasid Dynasty 

c. 

855-955 

Isaac Israeli, Jewish 
philosopher and physician 


868-905 

Tulunid Dynasty 

Tulunid Dynasty 

c. 882 

Establishment of the 
synagogue of the Palestinians 
(Ben Ezra synagogue), Fustat 


882 

Sa'adya Ga'on (882-942) 
bom and educated in Egypt; 
contemporary of the Karaite 
Ya'qub al-Qirqisani 


905 

Reconquest of Egypt by the 
‘Abbasid general Muhammad 
ibn Sulayman 


935-969 

Ikshidid Dynasty 

Ikshidid Dynasty 

969 

Fatimid conquest of Egypt 


970 


Fatimid conquest of the 

Land of Israel 

969-1171 

Fatimid Dynasty 


c. 972 

Foundation of Cairo as capi¬ 
tal of the Caliphate 


966-1022 

Caliph al-Hakim: 
official persecution of non- 
Muslims (1007-1021); 
destruction of the Ben Ezra 

synagogue 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel The world outside 

1021- 

1036 

Caliph al-Zahir ends al- 
Hakim’s persecution of 
non-Muslims 


C. 

1039/40 

RebuOding of the Ben Ezra 
Synagogue 


c. 1040 

Nahray ben Nissim (c. 1025- 
1098) migrates to Egypt 


c. 1065 

Establishment of the 

Nagidate (supreme Jewish 
authority for Egypt) 


1096 


First Crusade 

1099 


Crusader conquest of 

Jerusalem 

1140- 

1141 

Judah Halevi (1075-1141) 
visits Egypt 


c. 1165 

Maimonides (Moses ben 
Maimon) (1138-1204) 
settles in Egypt 


c. 1165- 

1173 

Travels of Benjamin of Tudela 


1171- 

1250 

Ayyubid Dynasty 


1178 


Saladin conquers 

Jerusalem 

1178- 

1250 


Ayyubid Dynasty 

1186- 

1237 

Abraham Maimonides 


1199- 

1202 

Plague and famine 


1211 

Immigration of the 300 rab¬ 
bis from England and France 

Immigration of the 300 
rabbis from England and 

France 

1215- 

1216 

Judah al-Harizi (1165-1225) 
visits Egypt 
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(cont) 


Date 

Egypt 

Land of Israel 

The world outside 

1218- 

1221 



Fifth Crusade 

1218- 

1219 

Siege of Damietta (Damyut) 



1250- 

1517 

Mamluk Dynasties 

Increase in discrimination 
against non-Muslims 



1258 


Second wave of 
immigration of rabbis 
from Europe 


1259- 

1517 


Mamluk Dynasty 


1453 



Ottoman Turks conquer 
Constantinople 

1488 

Visit of Rabbi Obadiah of 

Bertinoro to home of Moses 
ben Judah of Alexandria 



1497 

Destruction of the synagogue 
of Dammuh 



1517 

Ottoman Turks conquer 

Egypt 

Egypt becomes a province 
of the Ottoman empire 

Ottoman Turks conquer 
Jerusalem 
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CHAPTER 1 


Egypt in the Book of Isaiah 

Hugh G. M. Williamson 


The name Egypt occurs 49 times in the book of Isaiah, of which just over half 
(26 occurrences) are in chapter 19 alone. All but three references are in the 
hrst half of the book, and none at all in chapters 56-66, so called Trito Isaiah.' 
Within Isaiah 1-39, it is widely agreed that there is material from a signihcant 
range of dates, probably as much as several centuries, and this maybe reflected 
in the signihcantly varying portrayals of Egypt. In this paper I shall first trace 
the early part of the consequential trajectory, which is relatively straightfor¬ 
ward, before concentrating mainly on the later parts, and on chapter 19 in par¬ 
ticular, where the subject becomes both more complex and also, perhaps, of 
greater relevance to the place of Egypt in the later Jewish diaspora. 

In the most securely eighth century oracles that may most probably be at¬ 
tributed to Isaiah himself, we find that Egypt is referred to as a major power 
that was clearly regarded as a counterweight to the increasing imperial domi¬ 
nation by Assyria. It is evident that some in Judah were negotiating, presum¬ 
ably on Hezekiah’s behalf (though he is not personally named in this regard), 
in order to draw Egypt into the anti-Assyrian coalition that he was putting to¬ 
gether during the years following Sargon’s death in 705 bce and which led, of 
course, to the eventual Assyrian invasion in 701. There is room for discussion 
about the integrity of one element or another in the relevant oracles, but even 
if some references to Egypt are parts of secondary expansions, they seem to 
reflect the same outlook as the base text and so may be kept together for our 
present purposes. 

Woe to them that go down to Egypt for help 
and stay on horses, 

and trust in chariots, because they are many, 
and in horsemen, because they are very strong. 


1 It is interesting to see how closely this compares with references to Assyria, which occurs 44 
times in the book, these all being in 1-39 except for a single occurrence at 52:4. Assyria has a 
higher proportion of occurrences than Egypt in the historical narratives, however. See my ar¬ 
ticle, which in some ways might be regarded as a pair with this present one: ‘The Evil Empire: 
Assyria in Reality and as a Cipher in Isaiah’, forthcoming. 
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but they look not unto the Holy One of Israel, 
neither seek the Lord! 

Now the Egyptians are men, and not God; 
and their horses flesh, and not spirit.^ 

Isa 31:1,3a 

This basic characterization is found in three oracles, namely 30:1-5, 6-7, and 
31:1-3, accounting for six occurrences of the name. To seek human help from 
such a source rather than relying on and following the God of Israel is roundly 
condemned. Egypt is remote and it is dangerous to travel there. To rely on her 
is costly, and in return there will at best be the support of a weak and godless 
ally, so that this whole diplomatic enterprise is dubbed rebellious. The theol¬ 
ogy (or ideology) that lies behind this stance is worthy of full investigation, of 
course, but it neither can nor need be undertaken here. The portrayal of Egypt 
is that of a real existing political power that should have no place in Judah’s 
international politicking. 

With that appraisal, we may perhaps bracket the references in the third per¬ 
son narratives about Isaiah’s stance during the rebellion of Ashdod (Isaiah 20) 
and during Sennacherib’s later invasion (Isaiah 36-38), a total of seven occur¬ 
rences. The date of composition of this material is disputed and is certainly 
later than Isaiah himself, though it equally clearly retains some sound histori¬ 
cal memory. At the same time, it is interesting to note that Sennacherib’s envoy, 
the Rabshakeh, is portrayed as adopting on behalf of Sennacherib the same 
appraisal of Egypt as Isaiah did: 

Behold, thou trustest upon the staff of this bruised reed, even upon 
Egypt; whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it; so 
is Pharaoh, king of Egypt to all that trust on him ... How then canst thou 
turn away the face of one captain of the least of my master’s servants, and 
put thy trust on Egypt for chariots and for horsemen? 

Isa 36:6,9 

The links with the poetic oracles of Isaiah are self-evident, however we may 
choose to explain them. 


2 Unless otherwise stated, I shall be using the Revised Version for citations with the differ¬ 
ence that I have divided the lines poetically whereas the rv tends to print everything as if it 
were prose. 
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Leaving aside for the moment the uncertainty about how much, if any, of 
chapter ig derives from Isaiah, this completes the references to Egypt in his 
own writing and in that which may be regarded as directly dependent upon it 
from an ideological point of view. 

For the next relatively secure historical period, we may turn to the late exilic 
period when permission for the Babylonian community in exile to return to 
the land was anticipated. Here we twice hnd that Egypt is still being treated as 
a contemporary power, but it is now very much a pawn in God’s hand to treat 
as compensatory payment to Cyrus the Persian in exchange for his ‘loss’ in let¬ 
ting the Judean exiles go free: ‘I have given Egypt as thy ransom, Ethiopia and 
Seba for thee’ (Isa 43:3). The difficult passage Isa 45:14-17 probably hts in here 
as well. Though the focus is apparently more on the impact of Israel’s deliver¬ 
ance on other nations in terms of religious understanding, the reference to 
them coming over in chains indicates that the poetic hyperbole is indicative of 
their lower status in the new world order. 

Alongside these two passages, however, we also hnd a straw in the wind 
towards a quite different presentation of Egypt, namely her role as the op¬ 
pressive power in the long past history of the Exodus: a statement that God’s 
people are now to be redeemed is justihed in part with a reference to the fact 
that ‘my people went down at the hrst into Egypt to sojourn there’ (Isa 52:4). 
This verse is part of an admittedly fragmented passage (which in most com¬ 
mentators’ opinion can hardly be a unity), but it serves my purpose at present 
to open a window on to a larger theme in Isaiah 40-55: namely, the return 
from the Babylonian exile as a second Exodus experience which will exceed 
the many hardships and setbacks of the hrst Exodus by a miraculous trans¬ 
formation of the physical circumstances that relate to it. I am, of course, very 
well aware of the debate regarding the nature of these poetic sayings: should 
they be construed as a literal, albeit exaggerated, anticipation of the actual 
return from Babylon to Judah or should they rather be construed metaphori¬ 
cally of triumph in adverse circumstances more generally.^ For us, that debate 
is not nearly as important as the observation that with this material Egypt is 
no longer simply a contemporary power but rather the symbol of a place of 
previous enslavement, rather as Assyria is increasingly coming to be regarded 
as a symbol of oppression, from which deliverance may, by way of typology. 


3 On the one hand (which has majority support), see, for instance, B. W. Anderson, “Exodus 
Typology in Second Isaiah,” inlsrael’s Prophetic Heritage: Essays in Honor of James MuUenburg, 
eds. B. W. Anderson and W. Harrelson (London: SCM, 1962), 177-95, ^nd on the other see es¬ 
pecially H. M. Barstad, A Way in the Wilderness: The ‘Second Exodus’ in the Message of Second 
Isaiah (Manchester: University of Manchester, 1989). 
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be anticipated. Egypt is now less significant in her own right as the setting for 
God’s work in deliverance. 

And that is precisely the way in which Egypt is introduced in the second half 
of Isaiah ii, which therefore deserves fuller attention at this point. There are 
reasons to question the original internal unity of this passage.^ Eirst, v. ii (with 
which 12 is joined by content) and w. 15-16 are more prosaic than the verses 
which they enclose. This kind of distinction is admittedly not as clear cut as 
we might wish in the modern world and there are undoubtedly gradations of 
style in classical Hebrew where the boundaries between poetry and prose are 
blurred. I do not, however, take the extreme view that it is a mistake to use the 
term poetry at all. Whatever labels we use, however, the use of prose particles, 
lack of parallelism, the use of a long list of place names, and uneven line length 
combine to indicate that there is a difference of style between the two sections 
I have mentioned and the remainder of the passage. 

Second, the first and last parts of the passage are closely associated themati¬ 
cally with each other. They concentrate on the regathering of those in the dias¬ 
pora, and they come very close to some of the themes and forms of expression 
that we find in Isaiah 40-55. The middle section, by contrast, speaks of the 
reunion of the sharply opposed factions within the land and of their military 
triumphs over the traditional enemies of Israel and Judah (a theme, inciden¬ 
tally, in which Isaiah 40-55 shows no interest whatsoever). While it is possible 
imaginatively to join these two very different topics, the passage itself does not 
furnish any such join,® and the fact that it returns at the end to the theme with 
which it began tends to highlight the difference. 

The most plausible trigger for w. r3-r4 is the refrain poem in chapter g. 
There too we read of enmity between Ephraim and Judah (Isa 9:20), and there 
too the ‘Philistines in the west’ and ‘Aram in the east’ are depicted as the arche¬ 
typical enemies of Israel (9:11). Our two verses seem to represent an idealized 
reversal of the bad situation which was depicted in that poem. It may therefore 
be suggested that these two verses were developed independently as some sort 
of responsive expansion of that longer poem and that this was picked up by 
the author of our passage who enclosed them in an explanatory manner be¬ 
tween verses which both unite the passage with its present context in the book 


4 The following discussion represents a revision of the position that I argued in The Book Called 
Isaiah: Deutero-Isaiah’s Role in Composition and Redaction (Oxford: Clarendon, 1994), 125-41, 
where I treated the passage as a unity, including w. 13-14 .1 now agree with those who have 
been critical of the way I handled those two verses. For fuller details on the points summa¬ 
rized here, see my A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Isaiah 7-27, 2: Isaiah 6-12 (London: 
T&T Clark, 2018), 677-704. 

5 Cf B. Duhm, Das BuchJesaia, 4th ed. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1922), 86: ‘13 und 
14 schieben sich ungeschickt zwischen v. iif und v. isf. ein.’ 
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and at the same time locate the tradition within that which was also developed 
principally in chapters 40-55. 

If this is roughly the true composition history of the passage, what may be 
said about its date? First, it follows from my analysis that the passage’s style and 
main themes in its present form were shaped by somebody extremely close to 
the author(s) of chapters 40-55, as I have already implied previously, however 
that should be explained in terms of authorship.® Second, the expression of 
a vision for the reunion of Ephraim and Judah is prominent in earlier exilic 
oracles and is not repeated in later prophecies. The main passages in question 
arejer 3:11-18; 31:27-34, and Ezek 37:15-28; there are also a few short fragments, 
such as Hos 2:2, which are less easy to date but which some commentators 
certainly ascribe to the sixth century. To think that such a passage might also 
suit the later history of tense relations between the two communities, whether 
in the Persian period (e.g. in Nehemiah’s time) or much later in the Hellenistic 
period before the break with the Samaritans became irreparable, as a number 
of commentators have asserted, might seem attractive, but the fact is that no 
textual evidence survives to indicate that this was ever so expressed. Even the 
Chronicler, who in my opinion was ecumenically minded in this respect,^ did 
not formulate his hopes in these terms. Erom a literary-historical perspective, 
our verses fit best in the exilic period, not long before the editorial work in 
w. 11-12 and 15-16 which incorporated them into their present context. 

The reasons quite a few date this passage later than this, however, do not 
amount to a convincing alternative case.® The list of settlements of diaspora 
communities in v. 11, for instance, is no less realistic than, say, Isa 43:6 (and see 
too 49:12), which equally cites the extremities of the compass as in the present 


6 It is interesting to note that, quite independently of my discussion, A. Laato came to the 
same conclusion with regard to the date of our passage, and there are elements of his argu¬ 
ments which dovetail with mine; see The Servant ofYHWH and Cyrus: A Reinterpretation of 
theExilieMessianieProgramme inIsaiah40-55 (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1992), 115-17. 

7 See my Israelin the Books of Chronieles (Cambridge: cup, 1977). 

8 In addition to a number of the standard critical commentaries, see, for instance, 

F. Giesebrecht, Beitrdge zur Jesaiakritik nebst einer Studie iXber prophetisehe Sehrftstellerei 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1890), ]■ Vollmer, Gesehichtliche Riiekblicke 

und Motive in der Prophetie des Amos, Hosea and Jesqja (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1971), 172-73; 
J. Vermeylen, Du prophete Isai'e a Tapoealyptique: Isaie, I-XXXV, miroir d’un demi-miHenaire 
d’experienee religieuse en Israel (Paris: Gabalda, 1977-1978), vol. 1, 278-80; H. Barth, Die 
Jesaja-Worte in der Josiazeit: Israel und Assur als Thema einer produktiven Neuinterpretation 
der Jesajauberlieferung (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1977), 58; W. Werner, 
Esehatologisehe Texte in Jesqja 1-39: Messias, Heiliger Rest, Vblker (Wurzburg: Echter Verlag, 
1982), 102-9; J. Hogenhaven, Gott und Volk bei Jesqja: eine Untersuchung zur biblisehen 
Theobgie (Leiden: Brill, 1988), 13-14. 
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passage. The most substantial argument that has been claimed is the depen¬ 
dence of our passage on Zech 10:3-12 (especially 10-11), which of course is 
post-exilic, and which would therefore put our passage much later. However, as 
I have shown elsewhere in an argument which several others have now accept¬ 
ed (see The Book Called Isaiah, 129-30), the direction of dependence is, in fact, 
the other way round. The passage in Zechariah has quite a few features that are 
otherwise distinctive of Isaiah (for instance, the use of p“i\y with the sense of 
God signalling to a nation, which comes nowhere else and is clearly dependent 
on Isa 5:26 and 7:18), so that the links with chapter 11 should not be singled out 
for a separate explanation. It is just one of several elements whereby, in a man¬ 
ner characteristic of Deutero-Zechariah, which has long been recognized,® this 
passage makes liberal use of earlier prophetic material. Zechariah 10 thus fur¬ 
nishes a terminus ad quern, not an a quo. 

I conclude, therefore, that our passage finds its most natural setting late in 
the exilic period and that it may have incorporated some slightly earlier poetic 
material in its central verses. I look hrst at verses 15-16: 

And the Lord will dry up'® the tongue of the Egyptian sea; and with his 
scorching" wind shall he shake his hand over the River, and shall smite 
it into seven streams, and cause men to march over just in sandals.'^ And 
there shall be an high way for the remnant of his people, which shall re¬ 
main, from Assyria; like as there was for Israel in the day that he came up 
out of the land of Egypt. 

Here, just as at 52:4, we hnd that Egypt is bracketed with Assyria (which 
equally had long since ceased as an imperial power) and that the deliverance 


9 For a brief survey, with references to previous studies, see J. Day, “Prophecy,” in It is Written: 
Scripture Citing Scripture: Essays in Honour of Barnabas Lindars, SSF (ed. D. A. Carson and 
H. G. M. Williamson; Cambridge: CUP, 1988), 39-55 (48-49). 

10 MT D’lnm, ‘and he will utterly destroy’; so too iQIsa“. The versions translate as ‘dry up’ or 
equivalent, which some, from the medieval commentators on, have taken to be a sensible 
interpretation of mt in the light of Exod 14:21 whereas many others equally firmly main¬ 
tain that the translators presupposed a text which read Tinm. A factor which weighs 
with me, though it is less commonly observed, is that there are two related places where 
there is also a reference to the drying up of the sea using some form of U~in (see Isa 50:2; 
51:10). This is certainly a place where some would appeal to the principle of Lectio diffi- 
cilior, but on the whole the emendation makes less use of special pleading and seems the 
eminently more straightforward solution. 

11 mt’s D'’PU is a hapax legomenon, the unravelling of which is far too complex for presenta¬ 
tion here and the results of which are in any case very uncertain (note also iQIsa“ □’’’’PU). 
I am marginally inclined to favour the rendering ‘with his strong wind’, but the difference 
is immaterial for our present purposes. 

12 This is a preferable rendering to rv’s ‘dryshod.’ 
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from Egypt, the crossing of the Sea of Egypt, and the highway to the promised 
land have become tokens of the anticipated deliverance from Babylon. Within 
this common use of tradition we should note, however, that certain features 
are given a distinctive presentation. The expression ‘the Sea of Egypt’ occurs 
nowhere else, though references to drying up the sea recur at 50:2 and 51:10, so 
that the wording here aligns closely with those later chapters. Equally the ref¬ 
erence to the division of the River into seven streams has no known parallel; it 
is presumably meant to stress the miraculous nature of this provision (much as 
with the poetry of chapters 40-55), and no doubt this is also why there is a ref¬ 
erence to the people crossing ‘just with sandals.’ While this was standard foot¬ 
wear even for the invading Assyrian army (see 5:27), there are also indications 
that they could easily wear out (Deut 29:4; Josh 9:5,13) and were considered as 
cheap (Gen 14:23; Amos 2:6; 8:6). So, at the least the reference here is indicative 
of the ease of thejourney. Whether there is also an allusion to the conditions of 
the hrst exodus (Exod 12:11) or to the former requirement to remove sandals 
on holy ground (Exod 3:5; Josh 5:15) cannot be determined. Einally, the notion 
of a highway from ‘Assyria’ (= Babylon) is familiar specifically from its use in 
the second half of the book. In 40:5 it refers to God’s way; though not stated 
there, it is generally assumed (I think correctly) that this refers to the way back 
to Jerusalem from Babylon and that by implication God will be accompanied 
by his people (implied by w. 9-11). Elsewhere, however, it becomes, as here, 
explicitly a way for the people to travel in the context of deliverance and which 
may or may not refer by implication to the return from exile; see 49:11; 62:10; see 
too at 35:8 (and cf probably Jer 31:21). The comparison with the exodus 
from Egypt links back to the first clause of v. 15; the suggestion that there was 
a highway in the first exodus, however, is unparalleled and seems again to be 
clearly driven by contextual hyperbole. These three elements in our passage 
indicate, therefore, that Egypt is now becoming less closely tied to the histori¬ 
cal land of slavery and is becoming more a symbol of the place from which 
deliverance is required and expected. 

That conclusion may also help explain the reference to Egypt at the start of 
this passage in v. 11: 

And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall set his hand the 

second time'^ to recover the remnant of his people, which shall remain. 


13 In my opinion, it is preferable to emend mt's nUUi to HNiy, thus eliminating the element 
of redundancy in the text, avoiding its awkward syntax, and aligning the verse more close¬ 
ly with its obvious parallel in 49:22. Other solutions have been favoured over the years; 
for some preliminary discussion see the appendix to my article “Isaiah xi 11-16 and the 
Redaction of Isaiah i-xii,” in Congress Volume: Paris rgg2, ed. J. A. Emerton (Leiden: Brill, 
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from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from Cush, and from 
Elam, and from Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. 

Isa 11:11 

Here again Egypt is joined with Assyria as the place from which recovery is re¬ 
quired (and we may note that the words ‘the remnant of his people, which shall 
remain, from Assyria’ are precisely repeated in v. 16), but many other names 
are added to them. There are two distinctive features to be noted here. Eirst is 
the location of the remnant in the widespread diaspora (as the following list 
will show) rather than as survivors in the land.*^ This novel element (which is 
continued in the next verse) has close parallels in 43:5-6 and 49:12 (indicat¬ 
ing that a post-exilic date is not demanded by this verse) as well as such later 
passages as Zech 10:8-12. Nevertheless, the distinctiveness of the present verse 
(and V. 16) has not been adequately appreciated by previous commentators: 
so far as I can see, this is the only passage in the Hebrew Bible where, out of 
25 occurrences, “itty), ‘remnant,’ is applied to the diaspora, whereas for the verb, 
‘which shall remain,’ which occurs well over 100 times, the only possible paral¬ 
lels for this particular idea are Lev 26:36,39 (‘those of you who survive ... in the 
land of your enemies’), Deut 4:27 (‘only a few of you will be left among the na¬ 
tions where the Lord will lead you’), and Jer 8:3 (‘all the remnant that remains 
[D’lNiyjn n’lNUin] ... in all the places where I have driven them’). The related 
word n’lNUi, which occurs more than 50 times, is slightly more generous in this 
regard: in addition to references to the remnant in Babylon (46:3; Ezek 11:13) 
and Egypt (Jer 44:14) it includes several places where a more widespread dias¬ 
pora remnant is in view, all in Jeremiah: 8:3; 23:3; 31:7; 43:5. Despite some claims 
to the contrary, it would not seem possible on these grounds to be dogmatic 
about the date of such an unusual idea.'® The wording in our passage is more or 
less unparalleled, and the notion it expresses seems, on the available evidence, 
to have been mostly related to the exilic period, not a consequence that most 
commentators assume without actual justihcation. 


1995 )> 343 “ 57 - With many other versions, RV tacitly accepts this reading (or something 
very like it) by its inclusion of the words ‘shall set.’ 

14 Cf. G. F. Hasel, The Remnant: The History and the Theology of the Remnant Ideafrom Genesis 
to Isaiah (Berrien Springs: Andrews University Press, 1974), 339-48; J. Hausmann, Israels 
Rest: Studien zum Selbstverstdndnis der naehexilisehen Gemeinde (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1987), 152-54 (though I do not agree with the dating that either prefers). 

15 E.g. S. Japhet, “The Concept of the ‘Remnant’ in the Restoration Period: On the Vocabulary 
of Self-Definition,’’ in Das Manna fallt aueh heute noeh: Beitrdge zur Gesehiehte and 
Theologie des Alten, Ersten Testaments. Festsehriftjur Erieh Zenger, ed. F.-L. Hossfeld and 
L. Schwienhorst-Schonberger (Freiburg: Herder, 2004), 340-61 (352-54). 
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Second, for reasons that are not clear to me, many commentators simply 
declare the large part of the following list of nations and places to be second¬ 
ary additions.'® It starts with the two archetypical enemies, Assyria and Egypt, 
and then amplihes on each in reverse order followed by two other designa¬ 
tions in a way which, I suggest, aims to cover the four extreme directions in 
which diaspora communities were thought to inhabit. Thus, Pathros and Cush 
align with Egypt, just as Elam and Shinar do with Assyria. Why Hamath is men¬ 
tioned next is a puzzle. It was not the most prominent Syrian city in Israel’s 
history, and it does not lie particularly at any extreme geographical horizon. 
I can only propose, therefore, that the author thought that Hamath was the 
northernmost city to include a diaspora community. ‘The islands of the sea’ 
is certainly included to represent the westernmost point of dispersion. It is, of 
course, quite vague in expression, and indeed there is long-running uncertain¬ 
ty (of no great signihcance here) as to whether it is better rendered ‘coastlands’ 
or ‘islands’ (the latter being the usual rendering in the lxx, though not here, 
where no translation is offered). While there are some passages where it has 
a relatively specihc identihcation (e.g., Philistia in 20:6, Phoenicia in 23:2, 6, 
Crete in Jer 47:4; Ezek 27:6) we may assume that here, as often elsewhere, it 
simply refers to whatever distant shorelines sailors would have encountered 
in the Mediterranean; see how in Est 10:1 it is used as a general expression to 
pair with ‘the land’ (flNH) as a way of saying ‘everywhere’ (a similar usage, 
using D^N on its own, may be intended at Isa 42:4). The only other place where 
the phrase occurs is 24:15 and there it contrasts with ‘the east’ (oniNn, ad¬ 
mittedly a slightly obscure expression in itself), so that its use here with the 
same rhetorical force is satisfying. The word □’■’N on its own is very frequent in 
Deutero-Isaiah, where, included among its uses, are some examples where it 
is parallel with ‘the ends of the earth’ or similar (41:5; 42:10; 49:1; 66:19), so that 
our verse seems conceptually close to them. 

While some elements in this list thus remain unexplained, I suggest that 
the two main principles involved are, hrst, a reference to the two stereotypical 
‘superpowers’ and then, second, as either single words or related pairs, a way 
of expressing the remotest locations where there were known to be diaspora 
communities in the order south, east, north, and west. Thus, Egypt here is on 
the road, so to speak, from being the location for the hrst exodus to a place. 


16 The integrity of the whole list is strongly defended by J. Stromberg, Isaiah After Exile: The 
Author of Third Isaiah as Reader and Redactor of the Book (Oxford: oup, 2011), 130-32. 
The attempt by J. J. M. Roberts, First Isaiah: A Commentary (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2015), 
188-89, to relate all the places named to the diaspora in Isaiah’s own lifetime, however, 
strikes me as desperate. In several cases, as he himself admits, there is no direct evidence 
to support his case, so that he is effectively dating the list on the basis of surmise. 
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along with many others, with a recognized diaspora community, unusually 
designated with the loaded term ‘remnant.’ 

This development within the portrayal of Egypt in the book of Isaiah is 
taken a step further by two references at the end of chapter 27: 

And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall beat off his fruit,'^ 
from the flood of the River unto the brook of Egypt, and ye shall be gath¬ 
ered one by one, O ye children of Israel. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, that a great trumpet shall be 
blown; and they shall come which were ready to perish in the land of 
Assyria, and they that were outcasts in the land of Egypt; and they shall 
worship the Lord in the holy mountain at Jerusalem. 

Isa 27:12-13 

These verses come at the very end of the so-called Isaiah Apocalypse, Isaiah 24- 
27, which most scholars date relatively late in the process of composition of 
the book, and I am in agreement with this. The use of the expression Dl’a n’ni 
Ninn at the start of each verse suggests that they represent two separate addi¬ 
tions, and it looks as though the second builds on and develops the first quite 
radically. 

In V. 12 , for all its obscurities, it seems that God is dealing with his people 
within the idealized boundaries of the land, ‘from the flood of the River [or, 
from the flowing River] unto the brook of Egypt’, as indicated especially by 
Gen 15:18 but also with partial descriptions that coincide with this in a number 
of other passages.*® Within this territory, God will ‘beat off his fruit’ and then 
gather them together. Rather like the earlier 17 : 5 - 6 , the image seems to be 
one of gathering a community purified or refined through some form of judg¬ 
ment; there is therefore by definition no element of exile, and hence return, in 
this verse. 

In V. 13, however, the allusions to Assyria and Egypt in v. 12 are developed 
as places outside the land from which the outcasts or exiles will assemble for 
worship in Jerusalem. Usually there is more of a political emphasis on the re¬ 
turn of the exiles, but the difference here is reinforced not only by the explicit 
statement of the concluding words of the verse, ‘they shall worship the Lord 
in the holy mountain at Jerusalem,’ but also by the fact that they will come 


17 This first line is ambiguous and I have discussed the issues briefly in a way which comes 
to support the Rv rendering at this point in The Book Called Isaiah, 253. 

18 See M. Saebo, “Grenzbeschreibung und Landideal im Alten Testament mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der min-’ad-Formel,” zdpv go (1974), 14-37- 
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in response to the blowing of ‘a great trumpet.’ In earlier texts this was used 
principally in military contexts, but it came to be used later on for summon¬ 
ing religious assemblies (e.g. Joel 2:15; Ps 81:4 [et, 3]). It looks here, therefore, 
like a reinterpretation of the previously favoured image in Isaiah of raising a 
signal (DJ) to the nations (also a military image). This was the image that was 
used at 11:12 (see also 5:26; 49:22) as part of the passage previously discussed, 
so that we can see in this element an important development in the notion 
of the remnant in the direction of a more specihcally religious community. 
Furthermore, another new element in our verse indicative of development be¬ 
yond the portrayal in Isaiah 11 is the description of the exiles not just as ‘out¬ 
casts’ (□’mt) which echoes 11:12, but also as those ‘ready to perish’ (onatt) or 
perhaps better, ‘lost.’ Not found anywhere else in this kind of context in Isaiah, 
this is probably to be seen as influence from elsewhere, as indicated by the use 
of the same parallelism at Jer 23:1; 27:10,15, and Ezek 34:4,16. These expansions 
and refinements of the language of chapter 11 are a clear sign that the concept 
of the remnant and its return to Zion was in a state of development over a 
considerable period of time. 

At this point in our progress along the Egyptian trajectory I should like, 
more for the sake of completeness than anything else, to mention briefly a 
few occurrences in passages of uncertain date where we again hnd Egypt men¬ 
tioned in relation with another country but more by way of comparison or 
analogy than as indicative of any distinctive understanding of Egypt itself At 
10:24-26 there are two references, the hrst drawing a comparison between the 
oppression that the Assyrians are going to administer and that which Israel 
suffered in earlier times in Egypt (v. 24) and the second bringing the more en¬ 
couraging news that the Assyrians will themselves be struck by God just as 
the sea was, again with obvious reference to the Exodus events. The setting 
of this passage is difficult to establish. On the one hand, it looks most like an 
early Fortschreibung of 10:5-15, and thus added probably before the interven¬ 
ing passages of w. 16-ig and 20-23. On the other hand, the rather clear textual 
echoes of several other passages such as 9:3 and 10:5 within Isaiah and of Exod 
14:16 and Judg 7:25 from outside the book are suggestive of what Clements has 
dubbed a ‘midrashic’ style of writing which can hardly be early.'® In my opin¬ 
ion the most probable date out of the wide spectrum that has been suggested 
by other commentators is the early post-exilic period, when there may have 
been some disappointment that the community’s problems had not all been 


19 R. E. Clements, Isaiah 1-39 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, and London: Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott, 1980), 116 (making the Josianic date which he himself favours improbably 
early). 
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resolved as simply or as fully as they had been led to believe, but, as I have al¬ 
ready indicated, we learn little from these verses about Egypt except that her 
position in older narratives could be used paradigmatically in more than one 
direction. 

In Isa 7:18-19 Egypt is linked with Assyria as a superpower that will over¬ 
run the land at God’s behest. As one of a series of four short sayings that have 
been added as a group to follow 7:1-17 and which do not seem to be related to 
one another at an original authorial level, it is extremely difficult to determine 
what exactly is in mind here. In some respects, which I have set out more fully 
elsewhere,^® the second of these sayings, v. 20, is different from the others in 
certain formal respects, and it mentions Assyria on its own. Unlike the other 
passages, including ours, it does not seem to make allusion to or draw on pre¬ 
vious Isaianic material; it could be some isolated saying of Isaiah that was at¬ 
tached originally to the threat implied at the end of 7:17 with the other sayings 
being grouped around it subsequently. If so, our verse, which must clearly be 
later, is perhaps best seen as a reflection on the eventual fall of Jerusalem to 
the Babylonians, this being alluded to by way of the use of the stereotypical 
adversaries of Assyria and Egypt. Again, therefore, this adds little that is fresh 
to our developing portrait. 

Einally, at Isa 23:5, in the course of the oracle against Tyre, there is a passing 
reference that ‘when the report cometh to Egypt, they shall be sorely pained 
at the report of Tyre.’ As Cook has carefully explained in his thorough analysis 
of this verse (with full reference to previous scholarship),^' there are several 
grounds for regarding the verse as an addition to its present context and for 
associating it in particular with the Tyre and Egypt materials in the book of 
Ezekiel. An exilic date thus seems plausible. Again, it adds little of note for 
our purposes. 

We have now dealt with all the references to Egypt in the book of Isaiah 
with the exception of the heavy concentration in chapter ig, the oracle against 
Egypt. The name occurs in every one of the 25 verses of this chapter with the 
exception of w. 5-11 (where, however, the synonym ^1!^D appears in v. 6), but 
not in a uniform manner. The question must be, therefore, how these uses 
align with those we have already seen and also whether chapter 19 adds any 
further stage or stages to the trajectory already traced. 


20 See “Poetic Vision in Isaiah 7:18-25,” in The Desert Will Bloom: Poetie Visions in Isaiah, ed. 
A. J. Everson and H. C. P. Kim (Atlanta: Sbl, 2009), 77-89. 

21 P. M. Cook, A Sign and a Wonder: The Redaetional Formation of Isaiah 18-20 (Leiden: Brill, 
2011), 143-44- 
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The composition history of the chapter is agreed in broad outline but is 
the subject of much dispute in detail. It falls clearly into two main parts, since 
w. 16-25 comprise a series of five ‘in that day’ oracles. It is generally agreed that 
these five sayings are of independent origin, having perhaps been added one 
by one over the course of time (perhaps, though not necessarily, in the order 
that we now have). Certainly, by the time we get to the end of the chapter we 
are in a world of completely different appraisal of Egypt from what we find at 
the start. 

Verses 1-15 comprise an oracle, Ni^D, concerning Egypt, this being intro¬ 
duced in a similar manner to many of the other oracles against the nations in 
Isaiah 13-23. While some still defend the authorial unity of the whole passage, 
it is more commonly agreed that w. 5-10, at least, have been added separately. 
There is less agreement over whether w. 11-15 represent an original continua¬ 
tion of 1-4 or whether they are again of separate origin. 

All these matters have coincidentally been summarised and analysed afresh 
in two monographs, both based on doctoral theses, both devoted to the closely 
related chapters Isaiah 18-20, both published in the same year, and both, so far 
as I am aware, working in compete independence of one another. Previously, 
there had been no studies dedicated specifically to this group of three chap¬ 
ters, so that this coincidence is remarkable.^^ There is much to be learned from 
both, but in terms of literary critical analysis I find myself in closest agree¬ 
ment with Cook. As the details do not, I think, have a major bearing on our 
topic, I summarize his position briefly. On the basis of a completely original 
analysis of the specific form of the NUiD headings in these chapters, he dem¬ 
onstrates that the basic core of the oracles against Philistia, Moab, Damascus 
(with which the northern kingdom of Israel is associated), and Egypt must be 
early and, moreover, that they represent the nations to the west, east, north, 
and south of Judah respectively in the pre-exilic period. In our case, he limits 
the original oracle to w. 1-4, arguing that w. 11-14, 5“io, and 15 can be seen to 
have been added later for a variety of reasons, such as links with texts in other 
later prophetic books or reapplication of themes which had been previously 
introduced in earlier parts of the passage. He then seeks to identify the his¬ 
torical setting of each of the following ‘in that day’ sayings and finds that they 
each come in correct chronological order. The strength of his arguments at this 
point varies: some seem convincing, one or two less so, and I shall not rely on 
his conclusion at this particular point. 


22 Cook, A Sign and a Wonder, C. Balogh, The Stele ofYHWH in Egypt: The Prophecies of 
Isaiah 18-20 Concerning Egypt and Cush (Leiden: Brill, 2011). 
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In w. 1-4, it is clear that judgment is to be enacted against Egypt. Idolatry 
and internal strife echo Isaianic themes of the condemnation of his own peo¬ 
ple (e.g. 2:8; g:ig-2o [et, 20-21]), there are several close similarities in both 
language and overall form with the breakdown of Judean society in 3:1-7, and 
the result is a threat of being delivered ‘into the hand of a cruel lord’ so that 
‘a herce king shall rule over them’ (v. 4). Similarly, w. 11-14, which also speak 
negatively of Egypt, include some clear echoes of 30:1-5, a passage which we 
noted earlier gave expression to Isaiah’s fundamental convictions about the 
worthlessness of Judah relying on a coalition with Egypt. Similarly, the sepa¬ 
rate V. 15 makes use of the same distinctive categorization of society as g:i3-i4 
(et, 14-15). Whenever we date this material in chapter ig in detail, it is obvious 
that its presentation of Egypt hts well ivith the earliest phase we found in the 
book as a whole, thus giving what might be called the mirror image of Isaiah’s 
sayings to and about Judah on the same subject.^^ 

The hrst of the ‘in that day’ sayings, w. 16-17, continues this line of thought 
in somewhat similar vein. We note that what is going to happen will terrify the 
Egyptians, and also that all is based on the theme familiar from elsewhere of 
the plan that God is planning. There are two modest developments to be noted, 
however. Eirst, the agent of God’s judgment is described now as ‘the shaking of 
the hand of the Lord of hosts, which he shaketh over it.’ This use specihcally of 
the verb with ‘hand’ as object (as opposed to other verbs such as npj which 

are more commonly used elsewhere in Isaiah with broadly similar import) is 
found elsewhere in Isaiah with hostile intent only at 11:15.^^ There it applies, as 
we have seen, to God’s splitting of the River into seven channels, parallel with 
his action of dividing the sea in the hrst exodus. Here, it does not amount to a 
clear allusion to the use of Egypt in connection with the Exodus as in the sec¬ 
ond stage of my trajectory, but it seems to be a step in that direction. Secondly, 
we hnd for the hrst time that ‘the land of Judah shall become a Niin unto Egypt.’ 
Unfortunately, Nin is a hapax legomenon. Traditionally it has been taken as ‘a 


23 I shall not deal further with w. 5-10, because, despite their considerable interest in other 

respects, they do not contribute anything of particular relevance to our topic. It is certain¬ 
ly noteworthy, however, that there is no direct reference to in any of these verses, 

though, as noted above, v. 6 does include an example of the rare synonym “lisn. Both fac¬ 
tors serve, among others, to distinguish this passage from the remainder of the chapter. 

24 Interestingly, when a foreign invader makes a similar gesture in 10:32, the polel rather 
than the hiph'il is used — the only place in the Hebrew Bible where that verbal theme 
is attested. The links between 11.11-15 4ud 19:16-25 have been stressed in particular by 
S. Lauber, ‘“JHWH wird sich Agypten zu erkennen geben, and die Agypter werden an 
jenem Tag JHWH erkennen” (Jes 19,21): Universalismus und Heilszuversicht in Jes 19,16- 
25’, XAvr 123 (2011): 368-90. 
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terror,’ following the Lxx,^® though more recently ‘shame, confusion, dizziness, 
Beschamung, Schmach’ has been favoured by some.^® Clearly, not too much 
should be based on a word of uncertain meaning, but there is a noticeable shift 
in the nature of the mutual relationship between Egypt and Judah: something 
we have not found explicitly mentioned previously but certainly a feature that 
will grow in importance in the present chapter. 

If we move then to the third of the sayings, we hnd the allusions to the hrst 
exodus become stronger:^'^ 

In that day shall there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of 
Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for 
a sign and for a witness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt: for 
they shall cry unto the Lord because of the oppressors, and he shall send 
them a saviour, and a defender, and he shall deliver them. And the Lord 
shall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know the Lord in that 
day; yea, they shall worship with sacrihce and oblation, and shall vow a 
vow unto the Lord, and shall perform it. And the Lord shall smite Egypt, 
smiting and healing; and they shall return unto the Lord, and he shall be 
entreated of them, and shall heal them. 

Isa 19:19-22 

Like the Israelites in Egypt, the people here will cry out (pJiT/ppii Exod 2:23; 3:9; 
8:8, and elsewhere) because of the oppressors (D’an®? Exod 3:9) and God will 
send (n' 7 \y Exod 3:10) a saviour (p’lyiD Exod 14:30; cf Ps 106:21) to deliver them 
Exod 3:8; 6:6). That the Egyptians should know the Lord echoes Exod 5:2; 
7:5; 14:4, 18 and elsewhere, and God smiting them (fjliJ) recalls the language 


25 See the brief justification, with attention to attendant difficulties, in G. B. Gray, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Isaiah I-XXVII (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1912), 
332 - 

26 Cf G. R. Driver, “Studies in the Vocabulary of the Old Testament Vf/rs 34 (1933): 375-85 
(378: ‘shame’), and later “Isaiah i-xxxrx: Textual and Linguistic Problems,”yss 13 (1968): 
36-57 (46: ‘shock’); Balogh, The Stele ofYHWH, 221-22 (‘dizziness’); hal (‘Beschamung’); 
H. Wildberger, Jesaja 13-27 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1978), T2,']-2Si 
(‘Schmach’; it is not clear to me that ‘insult’ is an appropriate rendering, as offered in 
Isaiah 73-27 [Minneapolis: Fortress, 1997], 261,267). 

27 W. Vogels, “L’Egypte mon people — L’Universalisme d’Is 19,16-25,” Biblica 57 (1976): 494- 
514 (503-8); M. Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Aneient Israel (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1985), 367-68; Cook, A Sign and a Wonder, 109; Balogh, The Stele of YHWH, 284-85; 
Beuken speaks of this passage as ‘ein Mosaik biblischer Topoi’ (p. 193), after which he 
sets out many parallels over the following pages. W. A. M. Beuken,/esa/a 73-27 (Freiburg: 
Herder, 2007). 
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of the plagues (Exod 7:27; 12:13, 23, 27). Finally, God being ‘entreated of them’ 
(nn'? ^npJ) reminds us of Exod 8:4, 5, 24-26; 9:28; 10:27-28. If the passage thus 
shows abundant contacts with the Exodus narrative, the strikingly new feature 
is that it is now Egypt rather than the people of Israel who are the objects of 
God’s deliverance, following, presumably, the judgment announced in w. 16- 
17. This takes one stage further the step already noted as an unparalleled motif 
in w. 16-17, making the experience of the Egyptians and the Judeans ever more 
alike. Similarly, the coming of the Egyptians to worship the Lord with sacrihce 
(as a result of their coming to know him in deliverance) parallels the whole 
purpose that Moses set forth in his initial request to Pharaoh to let the people 
of Israel go Exod 3:12; 7:16 / nuT Exod 5:3). Finally, an altar (nuTD) to God in 
Egypt and a pillar (nakD see the discussion of v. 18 below for a possible explana¬ 
tion of this element) at its border to serve as a sign and a witness cannot but 
remind us of the altar in Joshua 22,^® which again was not built by the two and 
a half Transjordanian tribes for sacrihcial purposes but to serve as a witness 
(ip Josh 22:27, 28, 34; Isa 19:20) at the natural border (‘7ia;i Josh 22:25; Isa 19:19) 
formed by the Jordan to their legitimate place among the people of God. 

I should stress at this point that I am not claiming that any of these elements 
amounts to direct citation or the like. Rather, the concentration of much evoca¬ 
tive vocabulary and the comparability of themes makes these verses into what 
Beuken has dubbed ‘ein Mosaik biblischer Topoi’ (above, n. 27). The effect is 
to indicate that the Egyptian experience will be comparable with that of the 
Israelites long ago, and it will end in their being ‘healed’ (v. 22), a key Isaianic 
image in later elements in the book of the eventual good state of the currently 
broken people (see, for instance, the additional clause at the end of 6:10; 30:26; 
53:5; 57:18,19).^® The shift in relationship between Judah and Egypt that we no¬ 
ticed at 19:16-17 is developed in the present paragraph to the point where they 
potentially share a common salvation history. 

This helps to explain the startling import of the last two of the ‘in that day’ 
sayings.^® The use in v. 23 of a highway (n‘7DD) between Egypt and Assyria, 


28 So correctly 0 . Procksch,/esaia I (Leipzig: Deichert, 1930), 252. The occasional suggestion 
that the witness stone in Josh 24.27 should also be compared does not seem helpful; the 
issue at stake there is different. 

29 See Z. Kustar, ‘Durch seine Wunden sind wir geheilt’: eine Untersuchung zur Metaphorik 
von Israels Krankheit und Heilung ini Jesajabuck (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2002), though 
unfortunately he does not give any particular attention to Isaiah 19. 

30 For attempts to locate this passage within a wider trajectory of universalism in the 
Hebrew Bible as a whole, see J. Schreiner, “Segen fiir die Volker in der Verheifiung an die 
Vater,” bz nf 6 (1962), 1-31; A. Deissler, “Der Volk und Land iiberschreitende Gottesbund 
der Endzeit nach Jes 19,16-25,” in Zion — Ort der Begegnung: Festschrift fur Laurentius 
Klein zur Vollendug des 65. Lebensjahres, ed. F. Hahn et aL (Bodenheim: Athenaum Hain 
Hanstein, 1993), 7-18. 
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leading to their joint worship (again, obviously develops the usage of the 
same image in 11:16 which was discussed above and where its antecedents in 
the second half of the book were listed. There, however, the highway went only 
from Assyria to the land and was for the return of the remnant of Israel. It was 
compared, however, with the way that Israel had travelled from Egypt to the 
promised land following the exodus, so that now all the implications of this 
are joined together to make it run the whole way between Egypt and Assyria 
as a kind of pilgrims’ highway, initially, in v. 23, without any direct reference to 
Israel or its sanctuary. That culminating point is reached in the last verse of the 
chapter where all three nations are given equal status in the receipt of divine 
blessing.^' The trajectory we have been tracing thus reaches its hnal destina¬ 
tion at this point — from the return from exile as a second exodus through 
its transformation in 27:13 into a procession for worship to a climax: a climax 
where even those from whom the exiles are released are given an equal share 
in an exodus-like experience of deliverance so that they too may join in the 
pilgrimage. 

It is obvious that by this late date Assyria’ cannot refer to the eighth and 
seventh century superpower but, as in a number of other passages, it has now 
become a cipher, initially for any oppressive power. There is no adumbration 
elsewhere for transformation here into a benign and godly ally; that comes 
somewhat as a bolt out of the blue. The reason, I suspect, is because it goes 
along as a natural partner, as in many of the passages we have looked at previ¬ 
ously, with the more steadily evolving understanding of Egypt and her place in 
the divine economy. The reasons behind this are not primarily political; while 
we may well see in the background the pairing of the Hellenistic Seleucid and 


31 See Balogh, The Stele of YHWH, 267-69, for good observations on how to construe this 
phrase. For discussion of the suggestion expressed hy W. Gross, “Israel und die Vdlker: 
die Krise des YHWH-Volk-Konzepts im Jesajahuch,” in Der Neue Bund im Alien: Studien 
zur Bundestheologie der beiden Testamente, ed. E. Zenger (Freiburg: Herder, 1993), 149- 
67, that such universalism can only he attained at the cost of Israel’s loss of her distinc¬ 
tive identity, see F. Sedlmeier, “Israel — ‘ein Segen inmitten der Erde’: das JHWH-Volk 
in der Spannung zwischen Dialog und Identitatsverlust nach Jes 19,16-25,” in Steht 
nicht geschrieben? Studien zur Bibel und ihrer Wirkungsgesehiehte: Festsehrift fur Georg 
Sehmuttermayr (eds. J. Friihwald-Kdnig, F. R. Prostmeier, and R. Zwick; Regensburg: 
Friedrich Pustet, 2001), 89-108, J. Hausmann, “Eschatologische Zuversicht — Erwartung 
an die Zukunft und Bewaltigung von Gegenwart: Uberlegungen zu Jes 19,18-25,” in Ex 
oriente Lux: Studien zur Theologie des Alien Testaments. Festsehrift fur Rudiger Lux zum 
65. Geburtstag, ed. A. Berlejung and R. Heckl (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2012), 
381-89, and H. Irsigler, “Ein Gottesvolk aus alien Vdlkem? Zur Spannung zwischen univer- 
salen und partikularen Heilsvorstellung in der Zeit des Zweiten Tempels,” BZ nf 56 (2012), 
210-46 (esp. 238-46). 
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Ptolemaic kingdoms, that is not in itself the motivation behind this develop¬ 
ment. Rather it is likely that the status and aspirations of the diaspora commu¬ 
nity in Egypt have given rise to this ideology and that Assyria has simply been 
drawn in its wake. 

The experience of that community in its first few centuries of existence is 
less well known than we should like, of course, but there is one final clue to be 
considered which thus far I have deliberately passed over, and that is the much 
discussed second of the ‘in that day’ sayings: 

In that day there shall be five cities in the land of Egypt that speak the 
language of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of hosts; one shall be called 
The City of Destruction 
Isa 19:18 

Eollowing the first of the sayings, this verse seems ideologically a little out of 
place. I have tried to show that there is some traceable progression of thought 
through the remaining four. Coming between the anticipation of severe judg¬ 
ment on Egypt in the first saying and her exodus-like experience in the third, 
this saying must presumably be indicative of some change that leads towards 
the incorporation of Egypt into the community of God’s people in the kind 
of semi-detached manner that justifies the need for an altar and pillar at the 
border to symbolize her inclusion. Live unidentified cities are mentioned that 
will speak the same language and express their allegiance to the Lord of hosts. 
Although it is difficult to justify this as a hard and fast rule, the use of pnuit with 
the preposition b seems to have this sense in a few other passages as well, no¬ 
tably at 45:23 (where ’b in the first half of the last line undoubtedly serves also 
to qualify in the second) as well as at Zeph 1:5; Ps 132:2; 2 Chron 15:14. In 
contrast, to swear by one’s own god, as a native religionist might do, is usually 
expressed by use of the preposition a. If, then, the expression is indicative of an 
unaligned group now expressing their allegiance to the Lord, the implication 
must be that it is Egyptians who are in view, not the Jewish community living 
in those cities. 

This may then help also explain the curious way in which their language is 
described. JpUD nau? is mentioned only here, and where the Hebrew language 
is intended elsewhere it is called nmn’ (2 Kgs 18:26, 28//Isa 36:11,13; Neh 13:24; 
2 Chron 32:18; nap is a considerably later coinage). While some have wondered 
whether ‘the language of Canaan’ might be Aramaic, such as we know was used 
at Elephantine and which may have been used along with Greek elsewhere 
in the Egyptian diaspora, the purpose of the expression here seems clearly to 
point to Hebrew as the language of scripture and liturgy and therefore as the 
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appropriate distinctive linguistic distinguishing feature of this group. I suggest 
that the use of Canaan here is chosen specifically to echo the geographical 
interest that we have seen elsewhere in this passage and in particular to signal 
its base in the land to which the exodus participants were headed: Exod 3:8,17; 
6:4; 13:5,11; 15:15; 16:35. In other words, some of the Egyptian people in specific 
locations would come to identify themselves by way of esoteric language and 
religious allegiance with the diaspora community which we may safely assume 
was already established in those particular localities.^^ 

The identity of the cities is not stated and can therefore only be the subject 
of guesswork. Indeed, some commentators even think that the number ‘five’ 
should be interpreted as a round or generalizing number, rather like English 
‘half a dozen.’^^ Eour names are mentioned as places of settlement in Jer 44:1 
(and cf. V. 15), for instance, of which one, Pathros, also occurs in the list at Isa 
11:11, though strictly speaking it refers to a region rather than a specific tovra; in¬ 
deed, given that the region it covers is Lower, or Southern, Egypt, it could well 
include Elephantine.^^ Other suggestions include that of Schenker that there 
is a reference here to the territory granted to the five brothers whom Joseph 
presented to Pharaoh (Gen 47:2) together with the indication that during the 
following famine all those in the countryside came to settle in towns (47:21),^® 
of Kissane, followed by Eeuillet and some others, who found here an echo 
of the five cities defeated by Joshua in the climax of the conquest narrative 
(Josh 10),^® and of a suggestion made personally to me that this might refer to 


32 It follows, of course, that I therefore cannot follow the imaginative proposal of 
S. Israelit-Groll, “The Egyptian Background to Isaiah 19.18,” in Boundaries of the Ancient 
Near Eastern World: A Tribute to Cyrus H. Gordon, ed. M. Lubetski et al. (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1998), 300-3, that ‘Isaiah envisages a massive absorption of Semitic ele¬ 
ments into spoken Egyptian that would distort the language, giving it a Semitic fagade.’ 

33 See most recently Balogh, The Stele of YHWH, 252-53. Interestingly, at Zech 8.21 the 
‘one city’ in mt has become ‘five cities’ in the lxx. R. Hanhart, Dodekapropheton j.r, 
Sacharja r-8 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1998), 546-47, has mounted a de¬ 
tailed case in favour of the view that the translator there was directly influenced by our 
passage here. Either way there is at least some indication in this that this particular fea¬ 
ture may have become almost stereotypical. 

34 F. Hitzig, Der ProphetJesaja (Heidelberg: Winter, 1833), 233, and some others since. 

35 A. Schenker, “Jesaja 19,16-25: die Endzeit Israels rekapituliert seine Urspriinge,” in Studien 
zuPropheten undReligionsgeschichte (Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 2003), 3-11. 

36 E. J. Kissane, The Book of Isaiah, Translated from a Critically Revised Hebrew Text with 
Commentary, 1: i-xxxix (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1941), 218-19; A. Eeuillet, “Un som- 
met religieux de I’Ancien Testament: I’oracle d’Isaie, xix (w. 16-25) sur la conversion de 
I’Egypte,” Recherches de Science Religieuse 39 (1951), 65-87 (69-70); repr. pages 261-79 
(264-65) in Etudes d’exegese et de theologie biblique: Ancien Testament (Paris: Gabalda, 

1975)- 
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the five cities of the plain destroyed in the account of Genesis ig (only two are 
mentioned there, but the figure five has become conventional in the light of 
the five names in Gen 14:2, 8). 

The last four words of the verse — nriN®? ^DN'’ DTnn "Vp — are a puzzle 
that has troubled commentators from ancient times.^^ If the words genuinely 
want to identify one of the five cities,^® we should have to assume that they 
were added as a gloss, perhaps to ensure that the claims of one place were not 
overlooked because of some dispute about its legitimacy or whatever. It is dif¬ 
ficult to see otherwise why only one city was singled out for such attention. But 
whether that is the correct approach depends very much on what the text is, 
and this is a subject of difference among the primary witnesses. 

MT includes the hapax legomenon Dinn which is presumably to be linked 
with the reasonably common verb (‘break/tear down,’ especially of things 
that are built), hence usually rendered ‘destruction.’ The question naturally 
arises why one of the apparently ‘good’ cities should be so designated. Among 
the versions, this reading is supported clearly only by Peshitta, which translit¬ 
erates. Aquila and Theodotion have apcq, which could represent either mt or 
the close alternative which we come to next. Targum, as we shall see, attests 
both textual forms. 

iQIsa® and qQIsa'’ both read this word as Din. This seems to mean ‘sun,’ 
on the basis of its uses elsewhere at Job 9:7 and Judg 14:18 (if the text there is 
sound), but of course it is not the usual word for sun. This has additional textual 
support from Symmachus, namely qkiou, and Vulgate civitas soUs (and Jerome 
in his commentary expresses his agreement with Symmachus against lxx). If 
this therefore refers to Heliopolis,®® we should note that curiously that city is 
elsewhere referred to as JN/pN (Gen 41:45,50; 46:20; probably also, with change 
of vocalization, Ezek 30:17), representing Egyptian iwn{w), ‘Heliopolis.’^® At Jer 
43:13 we find an Egyptian place called tyou? nu, which presumably refers to the 
same place, as noted already by a gloss in lxx (Jer 50:13 in lxx). Interestingly, 
that verse says that the niDSD of Beth Shemesh are going to be broken down 


37 For a magisterial survey of opinions from antiquity to modern times, see D. Barthelemy, 
Critique textuelle de t’Ancien Testament, 2: hale, Jeremie, Lamentations (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1986), 143-50. 

38 This is widely assumed in the commentaries but see below for an alternative possibility. 

39 For an introductory survey, see D. B. Redford, abd 3.122-23, and for a full collection of rel¬ 
evant Septuagint references, see G. J. Steyn, “Heliopolis and On in the Septuagint,’’ in Die 
Septuaginta — Orte undIntentionen, ed. S. Kreuzer et al. (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2016), 
155-68. 

40 Y. Muchiki, Egyptian Proper Names and Loanwords in North-West Semitie (Atlanta: Sbl, 

1999). 229-30- 
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and that the houses of the Egyptian gods will be burnt; this might help ac¬ 
count for the otherwise unexplained reference to a nnSD in the following verse 
in Isaiah ig, where it was associated with an ‘altar,’ for which I suggested the 
trigger in Joshua 22: the destruction of pagan elements in this town will be re¬ 
placed by others that match the move towards inclusion with the Jewish com¬ 
munity. At all events, we seem to have three ways of referring to the same place 
in Hebrew: it is usually JIN/JN and in Jeremiah it may be that the equivalent 
tynu? nu was preferred in order to focus attention on its pagan connections 
as a centre of the worship of Atum-Re, the sun god. But why a further alterna¬ 
tive was entered uniquely in our verse remains unexplained. Finally, we should 
note that Targum is clearly aware of both the text forms presented so far: 

a^^D‘7 NTTipT tyou? n’l ttmp (the city Beth-Shemesh, which is about to 

be wasted). 

When we turn hnally to the Lxx^' we hnd some understandable minor varia¬ 
tions between the witnesses,'^^ but the best attested reading seems certainly to 
be TToXiq-aacSEx.'^^ As is widely, though not quite universally,"^'^ agreed, this has 


41 In addition to the standard commentaries on Isaiah, we may note here in passing the 
studies of the lxx of this particular passage by L. Monsengwo-Pasinya, “Isaie xrx 16-25 
et universalisme dans la LXX,” in Congress Volume: Salamanea 1983, ed. J. A. Emerton 
(Leiden: Brill, 1985), 192-207, and by A. van der Kooij, “The Old Greek of Isaiah 19:16- 
25: Translation and Interpretation,” in VI Congress of the International Organization for 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies: Jerusalem 1986, ed. C. E. Cox (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1987), 127-66 (on p. 137 he suggests that noXio’-acreSex [contrast 1:26] is to be explained as 
part of the translator's reflection of the ‘language of Canaan'). 

42 Perhaps most noteworthy is Sinaiticus, whose original reading according to Ziegler's edi¬ 
tion was aaeS vjXiou. This obviously includes a reference to the text form Din, already 
discussed. It is uncertain whether the first word is a corrupt form of aaeSex or whether 
it is an independent form representing (for instance) TOn. The former possibility would 
indicate a translation that knew two of the three main textual traditions, and so might be 
compared with Targum, which knew a different pair. 

43 Contra Balogh, 222-27, ^nd others whom he cites, who think the original reading may 
have been iroXi^ aaeS. It may be considered a coincidence too far that the need to conjec¬ 
ture a r/d confusion, a transposition of consonants, and the mistaken addition of -ex, hap¬ 
pens to result in a Greek text which very closely resembles a potential Hebrew Vorlage. 
Balogh's conjecture about the concluding two letters, -ex, for instance (“is probably expli¬ 
cable from the following word, xXvjSfio’ETai”), is desperate. 

44 See, for instance, R. L. Troxel, LXX-Isaiah as Translation and Interpretation: The Strategies 
of the Translator of the Septuagint of Isaiah (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 167-72. He develops a 
suggestion of A. Vaccari, “HOAIX AXEEEK Is. 19,18,” Bibliea 2 (1921), 353-56, to propose 
that an original D~inn T'y was altered by a scribe to mon T’y in order to avoid any inti¬ 
mation of solar worship (and cf a similar transposition between Judg 2:9 and Josh 19:50), 
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to represent an original pliin fp ‘city of righteousness.’ The suggestion that 
it does not rest on a Hebrew Vorlage strikes me as perverse. Hibbard and oth¬ 
ers maintain that the translator’s VorLage was the same as that in the Qumran 
scrolls and that he altered it on his own account in order, by comparison with 
Isa 1:26 (see below), to serve the interests of the Leontopolis sanctuary."^® If that 
had been his intention, however, it remains inexplicable why he did not render 
TTokiq 3ixaioauvv](;, as he did there. I think it far more likely that he had a text 
with the Hebrew plan n’p in it. 

Our conclusion thus far, therefore, is that we have three Hebrew versions 
of this phrase and that each of them poses some awkward questions. And ac¬ 
cording to many commentators, Leontopolis is lurking somewhere in the back¬ 
ground. While I do not suppose that I can sort this all out immediately, I should 
like to advance one modest proposal to add to the mix. 

Most of those who favour the reading plan T’p argue immediately that it 
is intended as a positive reference to a JevHsh sanctuary in Egypt, probably 
Leontopolis (which would make it quite late in relative terms).I suggest 
that this is a mistaken understanding of this as the original text. The words in 
Hebrew occur otherwise, as already implied, in 1:26. There, they represent one 
of the new ways in which the fallen city of Jerusalem will be known after God 
has intervened to restore her; the other name will be rUDNJ n’lp ‘faithful city,’ 
which is how she was characterized before her lapse, as stated in v. 21. This 
trope of renaming is familiar in Trito-Isaiah and elsewhere in later prophetic 
texts, and I have argued elsewhere (and will not repeat again here) that v. 26 
was in fact added to an original Isaianic oracle at the time when, late in the 


and that there was then a subsequent ^/■^ confusion. As a place name, transliteration is 
not unexpected, though it is accepted that the transliteration of a n with a x is unusual, 
even if not entirely unparalleled (I note, however, that none of the examples Vaccari cites 
is from Isaiah). 

45 J. T. Hibbard, “Isaiah 19:18: A Textual Variant in the Light of the Temple of Onias in Egypt,” 
in Concerning the Nations: Essays on the Oracles against the Nations in Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, ed. E. K. Holt et al. (London: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2015), 32-52; see too A. van 
der Kooij, “The Septuagint of Isaiah,” in Law, Prophets, and Wisdom: On the Provenanee 
of Translators and their Books in the Septuagint Version, eds. J. Cook and A. van der Kooij 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 63-85 (71-74), who offers the compromise solution that the trans¬ 
lator borrowed his rendering from the Hebrew text of 1:26. 

46 The proposal which has occasionally been advanced that there is some kind of play on 
the name Zadok in relation to the priesthood at Leontopolis is pure guesswork; I am not 
aware of any evidence from antiquity in its favour; see, for instance, A. Rofe, “The History 
of Israelite Religion and the Biblical Text: Corrections Due to the Unification of Worship,” 
in Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew Bible, Septuagint, and Dead Sea Scrolls in Honor of Emanuel 
Tov, ed. S. M. Paul et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 759-93 (780-81). 
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composition history of the book, various Isaianic materials were assembled 
and edited to form chapter i as some kind of introduction.''^'^ If so, it would be a 
theme that we might consider our author of the last part of chapter ig to have 
been familiar with. 

Now, two points deserve attention. In the first place, the lxx translator of 
Isaiah made two changes to his text in order to underline that 1:21-26 was ex¬ 
plicitly a reference to Zion. First, he moved the word Zion from its original 
(and certainly correct) position at the start of v. 27 to qualify the new names of 
the city in v. 26. Then in addition he added the name without any discernable 
textual warrant to the introductory v. 21 as well. The translator was thus clear 
that ttoXk; Sixaioauvqq was applicable to Zion/Jerusalem, so that he preferred to 
offer a variant rendering in our chapter, where it clearly refers to some place in 
Egypt. Second, however, this very embarrassment on the part of the translator 
may help us to a better understanding of what the author of the Hebrew text 
had in mind. As I have tried to show in relation to several of the other ‘in that 
day’ sayings, their whole drift is towards a reapplication of Israel’s experience 
by Egypt to the point where eventually, along with Assyria, they all stand to¬ 
gether on equal terms. We have seen how this starts with judgment and then 
later includes an exodus-like deliverance, leading to worship. Could not ‘city 
of righteousness’ then be another example of this kind of typological think¬ 
ing to underline the full acceptability of the Egyptian experience? The words 
did not at this stage refer to Leontopolis or to any other Jewish sanctuary but 
rather to the potentially full acceptance of Egyptian worship, just as that of the 
Judeans will be in the restored Jerusalem/Zion. On this showing, there does 
not seem to be any need to relegate the phrase to the status of a later gloss or 
comment. Rather, as has only very occasionally been considered in the past,''® 
it is tempting to construe nnN*? at the end of the verse distributively,''® exactly 


47 “Judgment and Hope in Isaiah 1.21-26,” in Reading from Right to Left: Essays on the Hebrew 
Bible in Honour of David J. A. Clines, ed. J. C. Exum and H. G. M. Williamson (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 2003), 423-34; A Critieal and Exegetieal Commentary on 
Isaiah 1-2J, 1: Isaiah 7-5 (London: T&T Clark, 2006), 129-31. 

48 See, for instance, A. van Hoonacker, Het Boek Isaias (Brugge: Sinte Catharina, 1932), 111. 
Balogh, The Stele ofYHWH, 229-30, has mounted a good recent case in its defence. 

49 This usage is recognized in several standard textbooks, though without reference to the 
present verse; see, for instance, gk §134^; B. K. Waltke and M. O'Connor, An Introduetion 
to BibliealHebrew Syntax (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 288; J. C. L. Gibson, Davidson’s 
Introduetory Hebrew Grammar — Syntax (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994), 14,42. The subject 
is admittedly not as straightforward as one might wish, so that this construal does not 
reach the level of certainty; see the discussion in E. Kdnig, Historiseh-Comparative Syntax 
der Hebrdisehen Spraehe (Leipzig: Hinrich, 1897), §316. It is certainly the case that those 
commentaries which have considered the possibility only to dismiss it have done so on 
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like TriN*? in 6:2 (and several other passages, such as Exod 16:22, Num 15:12 and 
Ezek 1:6; 10:14, where it occurs without JD which would indeed have made it 
‘one of), hence “each one of which will be called, ‘City of Righteousness’.” In 
other words, this concluding comment would be indicating that the five cities 
were all named in a way which was reminiscent of, though not to be identical 
with, Jerusalem, a further example of the paralleling of the Egyptian experi¬ 
ence now with that of the ideal Israel previously. 

Over time, as the lxx translator perhaps indicates, the phrase came to be re¬ 
applied indeed to a Jewish sanctuary, and by his rendering he strove to sidestep 
any misunderstanding: he deliberately avoided using the same translation as 
he had used for Zion in ch. 1. But others thought differently, and once this was 
no longer being read of a directly Egyptian experience, it was inevitable that it 
should be interpreted as referring to Leontopolis, and thus the reading attested 
at Qumran was substituted. I shall not pursue here the links that others have 
explored between Leontopolis and the Qumran community,®® but the coin¬ 
cidence of location of the readings may be more than coincidental. Einally it 
was this form of the text that was knovra to the tradents of the proto-Masoretic 
text form (we may assume for the moment that the version known to the lxx 
translator may have been transmitted primarily in Egypt) but that they were 
not willing to concede what they perhaps regarded as too blatant a contradic¬ 
tion of Deuteronomic law. The mt reading will thus simply be another of the 
familiar corrections of the text (whether conscious or unconscious: a scribe 
may simply have assumed in copying that his text ‘must’ have read so) in the 
direction of later orthodoxy. After all, a confusion or a misreading of a n as a n 
is hardly radical. 

Some of the versions indicate, as we have seen, that these variant readings 
survived for many centuries, and that in at least two cases resort was had to 
conflation is not to be wondered at. The status of this passage, including but 
not limited to v. 18, is so astonishingly bold as a climax to the trajectory we 
have traced that it is hardly surprising that some scribes could scarce believe it. 
I am not so sure that modern day scribes are always any more enlightened than 
they. It certainly requires bold thinking to get one’s head around it.®* 


the basis that there is only one city name, so that only one city can be involved. The more 
typological interpretation offered above undermines that objection, however. 

50 See for instance, S. H. Steckoll, “The Qumran Sect in Relation to the Temple of Leontopolis,” 
RQ 6 (1967): 55-69, the closing pages of R. Hayward, “The Jewish Temple at Leontopolis: 
A Reconsideration,"j/s 33 (1982), 429-43, and J. E. Taylor, “A Second Temple in Egypt: The 
Evidence for the Zadokite Temple of Onias,”7S7 29 (1998), 297-321. 

51 It is ‘one of the most breathtaking pronouncements of any prophet’, according to 
C. J. H. Wright, The Mission of God: Unlocking the Bible’s Grand Narrative (Downers 
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CHAPTER 2 


Arameans and Judeans: Ethnography and Identity 
at Elephantine 


Reinhard G. Kratz 


1 Introductory Remarks 

This paper is not dealing in a strict sense with ‘Israel in Egypt’ but rather with 
‘Judeans’ in Egypt: namely the Judean military colony on Elephantine in Persian 
times. In the famous papyri from this Nile island the name ‘Israel’ does not ap¬ 
pear at all. This is quite significant. They obviously did not understand them¬ 
selves and also were not seen by others as representatives of ‘Israel.’ Rather, 
they call themselves Judeans’ or, which is quite surprising, also Arameans. This 
evidence raises a couple of questions: What does the self-designation mean for 
the identity of the members of the military colony, where do they come from, 
and how did they understand themselves? How do they relate to Judeans and 
Samarians in the land or in the Babylonian goLahl How do they relate to what 
is called ‘Israel’ or Israel and Judah in the Hebrew Bible? 

These and many other questions of this kind were the subject of my inves¬ 
tigation within the research project ‘Elephantine in Context,’ funded by the 
German research foundation (dfg) which I was carrying out in collaboration 
with Bernd Schipper (Berlin) and Bob Becking (Utrecht). While Schipper’s 
team was examining literary texts, my team was dedicated to documentary 
texts and in particular to the ethnographic situation in Syene and on the neigh¬ 
bouring Nile island of Elephantine (Yeb in Aramaic). We were focusing on the 
well-documented colony of Judeans and Arameans, but our aim was to break 
through the one-sided fixation of research on this ethnic group and to consider 
them in the overall context of Achaemenid Elephantine. 

The situation is extremely complex. At the local level, we are dealing with 
three relations: i) the internal affairs of individual demographic groups; 
2) the relationship of these groups vHth the indigenous Egyptian popula¬ 
tion; 3) the inter-relationship of non-Egyptian ethnicities. In addition, there 
is the relationship of all the local groups and their institutions to the central 
Achaemenid administration, which is present locally, but also includes su¬ 
perior levels (province, satrapy, empire). At the local level the three relations 
naturally merge, and the central administration is involved in various ways in 
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all three. In this article I will go through each of these relations in turn and 
concentrate in particular on the third: the relation of non-Egyptian ethnicities 
with one another, which, in contrast to the internal affairs and the relationship 
with the Egyptians, is not yet so well researched.* 


2 Internal Affairs 

Erom the documentary texts we know that there was a profusion of temples in 
Syene and on Yeb. The greetings in the Hermopolis-letters that were sent to or 
from Syene mention the temples (nu) of the god Bethel, the Queen of Heaven, 
Banit and Nabu in Syene.^ In their private and official letters, as well as in con¬ 
tracts, the Judeans mention the temple of god yhw on Yeb, for which there 
seems to be archaeological evidence.^ Like the others, the temple is called tT'a 


1 The following article builds on a previous one and continues the preliminary observations 
mentioned here: R. G. Kratz, “Judean Ambassadors and the Making of Jewish Identity: 
The Case of Hananiah, Ezra, and Nehemiah,” in Judah and the Judeans in the Aehaemenid 
Period: Negotiating Identity in an International Context, ed. 0 . Lipschits et al. (Winona Lake: 
Eisenbrauns, 2011), 421-444; trans. of “Judaische Gesandte im Achamenidenreich: Hananja, 
Esra und Nehemia,” in From Daend to Din: Religion, Kultur und Spraehe in der iranisehen 
Welt. Festsehrift Philip Kreyenbroek zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. C. Allison et al. (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz Verlag, 2009), 377-398. A German version of this contribution appeared in 
Persisehe Reiehspolitik und lokale Heiligtiimer: Beitrdge einer Tagung des Exzellenzelusters 
“Religion und Politik in den Kulturen der Vormoderne und Moderne” vom 24.-26. Februar 
2016 in Munster, ed. R. Achenbach (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2019), 163-184. See also 
A. Fitzpatrick-McKinley, “Preserving the Cult of YHWH in Judean Garrisons: Continuity 
from Pharaonic to Ptolemaic Times,” in Sibyls, Seriptures, and Serolls: John at Seventy, ed. 
J. Baden et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 375-408 (which appeared after finishing this manu¬ 
script and comes to similar conclusions); G. Vittmann, “Arameans in Egypt,” in Wandering 
Arameans — Arameans Outside Syria: Textual and Arehaeologieal Perspeetives, ed. 
A. Berlejung et al. (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2017), 229-279. 

2 A2.1; 2.2; 2.3; 2.4. Unless otherwise noted, I refer to the Elephantine texts (including the 
notation of personal names) according to B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaie 
Doeuments from Aneient Egypt: Newly eopied, edited, and translated into Hebrew and English 
A-D (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1986-1999); and B. Porten et al., The Elephantine Papyri in 
English: Three Millennia of Cross-Cultural Continuity and Change, 2nd ed. (Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2011). 

3 See C. von Pilgrim, “Tempel des Jahu und ‘Strafie des Kdnigs’ — ein Konflikt in der spaten 
Perserzeit auf Elephantine,” in Egypt — Temple of the Whole World: Studies in Honour of Jan 
Assmann, ed. S. Meyer (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 303-317; idem, “Die ‘Festung’ von Elephantine 
in der Spatzeit — Anmerkungen zum archaologischen Befund,” in In the Shadow of Bezalel: 
Aramaie, Biblieal, and Aneient Near Eastern Studies in Honor of Bezalel Porten, ed. A. F. Botta 
(Leiden: Brill, 2013), 203-208. 
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but the main designation used is N^1;lN (Akk. ekurru, Sum. e.gal, ‘great house’).^ 
A brief description of the walls, doors, roof and equipment of this temple has 
survived,® with occasional mention of the altar (nmn).® In the Aramaic papyri 
the temple of the Egyptian god Khnum on Yeb is attested only indirectly,'^ but 
it is known from demotic papyri of the Persian and Hellenistic periods and 
fully accessible archaeologically.® In addition, in the demotic papyri there is 
evidence of a temple of Satis on Elephantine and — in some cases for the 
Hellenistic period only — various sanctuaries for the gods Khnum, Anukis, 
Satis and Isis in neighbouring locations.® Indirect testimony of the sanctuaries 
in the Aramaic papyri includes the mention of priests (pD for the YHW-priests, 
^DD for the others) and other male and female temple personnel (ph and runh 
for YHW-servants, for the others),*® and, last but not least, references to 
sacrifices, votive offerings and donations.** 

The temples were without doubt the most important institutions at the 
local level and of great importance to the central administration from both 
economic and political viewpoints. The different ethnic groups and local elites 
who ran a temple were well organised and had a degree of autonomy. The de¬ 
motic correspondence comes almost exclusively from the priesthood of the 
Khnum temple, and includes private and official letters.*^ These letters pro¬ 
vide information on the temple hierarchy. At the top there is the prophet of 
Khnum, the wah-priests and the chief temple administrator (lesonis), followed 
by many other classes of priests and professions, under which the scribes oc¬ 
cupy a prominent position. 

The letters and the surviving contracts that regulate the business of priest¬ 
ly income and taxes, marriages and property issues, indicate that the in¬ 
digenous Egyptians were, on the whole, able to govern their internal affairs 


4 n’U A3.3; D4.9; 7.18; N~lUN A4.5(?); 4.7/8; 4.10; B2.7; 2.10; 3.4; 3.5; 3.12; D1.6. 

5 A4.7:8-13 / A4.8:7-i2. 

6 A4.7:26 / A4.8:25; A4.9:3,10. 

7 See especially 63.4:8 and 3.5:10. 

8 See Porten et at, Papyri, 276-384. 

9 Porten et at. Papyri, 280. 

10 See A4.3:i etc. priests of yhw; B3.2-5; 3.7; 3.10-12 (C3.i3:45, 48) servants, 63.12:2 female 
servant of yhw (profane meaning €1.1:178); D18.1 priest of Nabu; D21.17 priest of Bel / of 
the citizens of Baalanot; A4.5; 4.7/8; B2.7 etc. Khnum priests; B3.10 and 3.11 gardener of 
Khnum; B3.7 servant of Khnum; B8.4 servant of Nabu. 

11 See donation, dedication or inscription (* 7 Up, mp) before Ptah €3.12:26; Osiris D22.10; 
22.24; 20.3; Isis €3.12:27; Atumnebon D23.1.11; Hanilat D15.1 and D23.1.XVII.1; Shamash 
D22.47; 22.49; merit (^p^!^) before yhw hjp.p.^ri / A4.8:26; service (^U 57 ) A4.5:i5; sacrifice 
(nm) for Khnum Di.i2:i6; yhw A4.7:22f 28 / 4.8;2i.27; donations for yhw, Eshem-Bethel 
and Anat-Bethel €3.15. 

12 On the following see Porten et at. Papyri, 278-279, 280-281 and the evidence pre¬ 
sented here. 
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independently according to their customs.*^ Economically, they were free to 
deal themselves with personal rights and obligations, i.e. income and duties. 
However, the temple was nominally under the Persian king, who acted as 
Pharaoh and raised taxes on sacrifices. He was represented by the Persian sa¬ 
trap, who ruled Egypt and had authority over the priests. Important decisions, 
such as the choice of the administrative officials (lesonis) in charge of finances, 
were subject to approval.*'^ To obtain a priesthood a direct tax was payable to 
the ‘king’s collection-box’ and the treasurer, here the governor of Tshetres and 
commander of Syene.*® Even in private affairs, Persian authorities could inter¬ 
vene, especially if members of the army, who were under the supervision of 
the troop commander in Syene, were concerned.*® 

The relationships found in the Aramaic papyri are similar. In addition to the 
political authorities — king (1*70), satrap (N^D, Nti’a ^a), governor (nna, 
troop-commander (N*?’!! a^), among others — various professions are named 
in the documents: priests (^aa ,?na), judges (jn), prefects (po), scribes (^aD) 
with various jurisdictions, as well as soldiers of different units (*7.11).**' 

As in Jerusalem,*® the administration of the Judean colony was the respon¬ 
sibility of a controlling council, which consisted of priests and laity and was 
led by a man named Jedaniah.*® In addition, in the Aramaic documents, a man 
called Hananiah plays an important role. He was not resident in Yeb, but he 


13 C31 in Porten et at. Papyri, 359-360 mentions judges and an oath before Khnum, which 
refers to the indigenous Egyptian jurisdiction. 

14 Porten et at. Papyri, 289-292 (C1-2); see also Cii-14 from the Hellenistic era. 

15 Porten et at, Papyri, 373-374 (C35). 

16 See Porten et at, Papyri, 374 (C35) from the Persian era, 320-322 (C16) from Hellenistic 
era; cf ibid., 280. 

17 See J. Wiesehofer, “TRTRK, RB HYL’, SGN und MR’: Zur Verwaltung Siidagyptens in 
achaimenidischer Zeit,” in Achaemenid History VI Asia Minor and Egypt: Old Cultures 
in a New Empire, ed. H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg and A. Kuhrt (Leiden: Brill 1991), 305-309; 
R. G. Kratz, “Statthalter, Hohepriester und Schreiber im perserzeitlichen Juda,” in idem, 
DasJudentum im Zeitalter des Zweiten Tempels: Kleine Sehriften 1, 2nd ed. (Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2013), 93-119. 

18 On Jerusalem see A4.7:i8-i9 / A4.8:i7-i8: ‘to Jehohanan, the High Priest and his col¬ 
leagues, the priests, who are in Jerusalem, and to Ostanes, the brother of Anani and the 
nobles of the Jews (Judeans).' 

19 See the greetings or sender: Jedaniah and his colleagues, the Jewish (Judean) garrison' 
(A4.1); ‘my lords Jedaniah, Mauziah, Uriah and the garrison’ (A4.2); ‘my lords Jedaniah, 
Uriah and the priests of yhw the God, Mattan, son of Jashobiah, (and) Berechiah, son 
of..., ‘my lords Jedaniah, Uriah and the priests and the Jews (Judeans)' (A4.3); ‘Jedaniah 
and his colleagues the priests, who are in the fortress of Yeb,’ ‘Jedaniah and his colleagues 
[the priests of yhw] and the Judeans, all citizens of Yeb’ (A4.7/8); see also the list of dona¬ 
tors in A4.10. It is not clear whether Jedaniah himself was a priest: the greeting in A4.7/8 
seems to imply that he is, other expressions, especially A4.3, imply that he is not. 
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calls himself a ‘brother’ of the Judeans of Yeb. Obviously, he was ajudean him¬ 
self and worked as an envoy for internal ‘Judaic’ matters.^® In the famous so- 
called Passover letter (A4.1) he communicates the rules for the practice of the 
Festival of Unleavened Bread to his ‘brothers’ in Yeb. An attractive thesis from 
Ingo Kottsieper suggests that he could have been negotiating the status of a 
‘Judean garrison’ (Nmn’ N*?’)!) for the Judean colony on Yeb.^* It is also pos¬ 
sible that he also delivered the memorandum of the governors of Judah and 
Samaria, Bagohi and Delaiah, about the reconstruction of the temple (A4.10). 

But just like the Egyptians, the self-government of the Judeans lay under 
the control of the Persian central administration in both official and in private 
matters. So the rules for the Festival of Unleavened Bread in what is known as 
the Passover Letter (A4.1) are preceded by the notification of a royal decree to 
the Persian satrap of Egypt, Arsham (Arsames). Unfortunately, the text breaks 
off, so we do not know the context linking the royal decree with the festival 
rules. What is clear, however, is that directions from the central government 
were also passed among the Judean ‘brothers’ in the official correspondence of 
the Judean garrison.’ The involvement of the central government and its local 
bodies (judges, police NTiti’n, spies in the internal affairs of the Judeans 

is furthermore evidenced in the context of the destruction and reconstruction 
of the YHW temple on Yeb (A4.5; 4.7-10). Persian bodies (judges, investigators 
ND^3'’^a and especially the commander of Syene) were also involved in crimi¬ 
nal matters and some private affairs.^^ 


3 The Relationship with the Egyptians 

The Judeans’ nearest neighbours on Yeb were the indigenous Egyptians. The 
relationship with them is decidedly ambivalent. On the private level of ev¬ 
eryday life, we see how the Judeans and the Egyptians lived in close proxim¬ 
ity with each other and shared their lives in every way. The family archives 


20 See A4.1; 4.3 and section 2 below. 

21 See I. Kottsieper, “Die Religionspolitik der Achameniden und diejuden von Elephantine,” 
inReligion und Religionskontakte im Zeitalter der Achameniden, ed. R. G. Kratz (Giitersloh: 
Giitersloher Verlagshaus, 2002), 150-178, here 157. The term ‘Judean garrison' has been 
documented since 419 bce in A4.i:i, 10 and C3.i5:i; see also A4.2:i and 4.5:7, 20 (410 bce). 
The counterpart is the term ‘garrison of Syene’: pD 't A5.2:7; 82.10:2-3; 3.9:2-3; 
017.1:2 and tUlDUD kVti C3.14:32. 

22 A4.2; 4.3; 4.4; B2.2; 2.3; 2.10; 3.9. 
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of Mibtahiah (Miptahiah) and of Ananiah (Anani) shed light on this.^^ Both 
families owned houses that were in the immediate vicinity of Egyptians. The 
houses of Mibtahiah’s father and of her first husband Jezaniah stood opposite 
the house of an Egyptian boatman (rT’JlpUtJti) and his son (natJDN) (B2.1-4). 
This house, belonging to Anani, a servant (jnb) of the yhw temple on Yeb, was 
extended and enlarged many times, and was surrounded by a royal treasury, 
which the Egyptians later converted or redeveloped to a cultic installation 
(B3.4; 3.7; 3.10; 3.11). Anani’s house adjoined the house of an Egyptian priest 
named Hor, son of Peteesi (’DNUa lin) who was a gardener of the god 
BChnum (B3.10; 3.11). We can see from this that Judeans and Egyptians were im¬ 
mediate neighbours. 

But they not only lived next door to one another; they also intermarried. 
After her first husband Jezaniah died, Mibtahiah entered into a second mar¬ 
riage with the Egyptian and royal builder Eshor, son of Seha (NHS linoN), 
who concluded the marriage contract with Mahseiah, her father (B2.6). The 
children of this marriage have Judean names and were recorded in later docu¬ 
ments as Judeans of Yeb or Arameans of Syene (B2.g; 2.11).^^ Between the two 
marriages with Jezaniah and Eshor, Mibtahiah could have even contracted a 
temporary third marriage, again with an Egyptian builder, Pia/Peu son of Pahi/ 
Pahe (’na N’S). Mibtahiah was engaged in litigation with him about several 
assets, among which was a marriage contract (irUN ^ 3 D), which was decided 
in her favour because of her oath to the Egyptian goddess Sati (B2.8). However, 
opinions are divided as to whether this was about the marriage contract with 
Pia, which would mean that Mibtahiah was married to him, or to the marriage 
contract with Eshor that was deposited along with other assets with Pia, and 
whose return was contended in the lawsuit.^® In addition, an Egyptian slave 
girl with her three children lived in Mibtahiah’s household; after Mibtahiah’s 
death they were part of the inheritance and divided up between the two sons 
(Bz.ii).^® 

Erom the archives of the temple servant Ananiah we learn that he too was 
married to an Egyptian, a slave named Tamet/Tapemet (nnn/nDan), daughter 
of Patu, whom he took over from Meshullam, son of Zaccur and with whom 


23 On the following see B. Porten, Archives from Elephantine: The Life of an Ancient fewish 
Military Colony (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968), 200-234 and 235-263. 

24 In B2.9 the father bears his Egyptian name, whereas in B2.10 and 2.11 he bears his Judean 
name of ‘Nathan,’ which he perhaps adopted on marriage. 

25 On the first option see Porten, Archives, 245-248; A. F. Botta, The Aramaic and Egyptian 
Legal Traditions at Elephantine: An Egyptological Approach (London: T&T Clark, 2009), 
128-129; on the second see Porten et at. Papyri, 189-190 n. 10. 

26 On Egyptian slaves see Porten, Archives, 203-205. 
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he already had a son (63.3).^'^ The marriage produced a daughter named 
Jehoishma, who later married a Judean named Anani, son of Haggai, (B3.8). 
Legally Tamet/Tapemet and her two children (Pilti/Pelatiah and Jehoishma) 
remained a possession of Meshullam and his family, even after marrying 
Ananiah and her subsequent manumission (B3.6). For this reason, the mar¬ 
riage contract for Jehoishma was not concluded with her biological father 
Ananiah, but with one of Meshullam’s sons (B3.8). Nevertheless, Ananiah was 
himself also responsible for his wife and his children, to whom he gradually 
transferred possessions and property.^® Marriage with Egyptians is document¬ 
ed less often for the Judeans than for the Arameans in Syene, but the difference 
owes more to the situation regarding documents than to the cultural identity 
of the Judeans.^® 

In everyday life, therefore, Judeans and Egyptians lived next to and with 
each other, raised families, bequeathed possessions and property, and appar¬ 
ently also acknowledged each other’s gods. At this level, there is no visible ten¬ 
sion. Legal disputes existed between the two ethnic groups as well as among 
the Judeans themselves. Just as Mibtahiah disputed with the Egyptian builder 
Pia about her fortune (B2.8), so her two sons, Mahseiah and Jedaniah, from the 
marriage with Eshor (Nathan), disputed with a nephew of their mother’s hrst 
husband about their inheritance (B2.10). Likewise, the sons of Mibtahiah had 
to satisfy the claims of Judeans which these had against their Egyptian father 
Eshor and which were upheld by the Persian governor ("[“imti) and the troop 
commander (n'?’)! 3 “i) (B2.g). A rivalry between Judeans and Egyptians in co¬ 
habitation or dealings with the Persian authorities cannot be detected at this 
level. It is, however, striking that the Egyptian presence in the Judean quarter 
increased over the years, as is apparent from the Ananiah archives.^® 

In contrast to the private level of everyday life, there were signihcant con¬ 
flicts in official matters such as the political status of the Judean colony and 
the YHW temple on Yeb. In this respect too people lived in close proximity. 
The Judean district and the temple of the god yhw were located on the ‘Street 
of the King,’ opposite the sanctuary of the Egyptian god Khnum, the so-called 


27 Pilti (Pelatiah) who is mentioned in B3.3, is described as the son of Ananiah and the 
brother of Jehoishma in B3.5; 3.7 and D3.17. 

28 B3.5; 3.7; 3.10; 3.11; sold to son-in-law B3.12. 

29 On the Judeans apart from the two cases mentioned (Mibtahiah, Ananiah) see A4.4:5; 
B 2.2:17; 3-9:2-3; 5.5:2 and Porten et at. Papyri, 86-87; on the Arameans in the Hermopolis 
letters A2.1-7 and Porten, Archives, 250-251. 

30 This is evident from the comparison of the description of boundaries for Ananiah’s plot 
of land, which he bought from Bagazushta: B3.4; 3.5; 3.7; 3.10-12. 
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‘Khnum-city.’^* However, this neighbourship did not prove to be quite as peace¬ 
ful as when living together on a private level. The documents show a signih- 
cant rivalry for the favour of the Persian administration and the associated 
privileges. 

In a letter to Jedaniah and other members of the Judean garrison’s govern¬ 
ing body an unknown sender speaks of the bribes and ‘thieving’ behaviour of 
the Egyptians before the Persian satrap Arsames in Memphis, which hampered 
the efforts of the Judean diplomats in the province of Thebes or Tshetres, and 
in Memphis at the court of the satrap (A4.2). Two letters are about the arrests 
of members of the governing body of the Judean colony by Persian authorities 
in Abydos, Thebes and Yeb, accused of involvement in private law violations 
(A4.3 and 4.4). The backgrounds are not entirely clear, but in one of the let¬ 
ters we hnd the key sentence: ‘To you it is known that Khnum is against us 
since Hananiah has been in Egypt until now’ (A4.3). The comment leads us 
to assume that the arrest of the Judeans had something to do with the en¬ 
mity of Khnum-priests. The conflict appears to have been triggered by the mis¬ 
sion of Hananiah, who apparently obtained the status of a Judean garrison’ 
(Nmn’ N*?’!!) for the colony. 

The Khnum-priests are quite obviously behind the destruction of the yhw 
temple on Yeb. The Judeans accuse them of setting the Persian military — 
Vidranga and his son Naphaina — against the Judean colony (A4.5) and or¬ 
dering the demolition of the temple (Aq.y/S).^^ The complicity is reported in 
letters to the Persian authorities in Egypt (satrap and chancellor, officials in 
provincial Tshetres) and in Palestine, i.e. in the satrapy of Transeuphratene 
(governors of Judah and Samaria: Bagohi, Sanballat and his sons). The incident 
is portrayed as an act of sabotage or even Egyptian insurgency in order to em¬ 
phasise the danger of the situation and, above all, the political loyalty of the 
Judeans. This is the purpose behind the historical reminiscence of Cambyses, 
who is said to have destroyed the Egyptian temple during his invasion, but 
spared the Judean temple (A4.7/8). And of course, thejudeans’ loyalty will also 
be underscored by payments to Persian authorities (A4.10). 

So while on the private and cultural level, even in religion, there is no vis¬ 
ible tension, at the political level intense rivalry exists between the Egyptians 


31 See von Pilgrim, “Tempel des Jahu;” idem, “Die ‘Festung’ von Elephantine;” Porten et at. 
Papyri, 153. 

32 See R. G. Kratz, “Der Zweite Tempel zu Jeb und zu Jerusalem,” in idem, Judentum, 60-78 
(65-67). Vidranga was the troop commander of Syene to begin with (A4.3; B2.10; 3.9: 
pD’t NS’n U~l, also ‘Guardian of the Seventh’ Nnsnnsn) and it seems that he rose finally 
to become ‘governor’ ("["ima) (A4.5; 4.7/8); his son Naphaina appears to have succeeded 
him in the office of troop commander of Syene (A4.7/8; 5.2). 
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and Judeans on Yeb. The causes do not lie in religious differences, but in the 
not unfounded concern of the indigenous population that they will lose or 
are losing control of their own country and their privileged position under 
the Persian central administration to foreign settlers. In contrast, the Judeans 
did everything they could to win the favour of the Persians, not least at the 
expense of the Egyptians. These were already reputed to be rebellious, as is 
apparent from a letter of satrap Arshama to the steward Nakhthor in Syene, 
where, with reference to previous unrest in Egypt, Nakhthor is instructed to 
take special means to protect Arshama’s property (A6.10). The problem of the 
rivalry between the indigenous people and the foreign ethnic groups seem to 
have been particularly virulent in Egypt, where it escalated even further in the 
Hellenistic-Roman period. Nothing similar is known from Babylonia and the 
documents of Al-Yahudu.^^ 


4 The Relationship between Non-Egyptian Ethnicities 

Proof of the existence of non-Egyptian ethnicities in Syene and on Yeb is pro¬ 
vided firstly by the onomasticon, which contains Aramaic, Akkadian, Arabic 
and Persian names as well as Egyptian and Hebrew names.^^ Eurthermore, a 
number of gentilics in the documents indicate the presence of members of 
other, non-Egyptian ethnic groups.^® Temple names and the names of gods are 
also an indication.^® 

However, the evaluation of this material is not without problem. Individual 
names by themselves do not say a great deal, and even if the filiation is 


33 L. E. Pearce and C. Wunsch, Documents of Judean Exiles and West Semites in Babylonia in 
the Colleetion of David Safer (Bethesda: cdl Press, 2014); C. Wunsch with contributions 
by L. Veatce, Judeans by the Waters of Babylon: New Historical Evidence in the Cuneiform 
Sourees from Rural Babylonia. Texts from the Schoyen Colleetion (Dresden: islet, forth¬ 
coming). See also T. Alstola,/udeans in Babylonia: A Study of Deportees in the Sixth and 
Eifth Centuries bce (Leiden: Brill, 2019). 

34 See M. H. Silverman, “Aramean Name-Types in the Elephantine Documents,”/AOS 89 
(1969), 691-709; idem, “Hebrew Name-Types in the Elephantine Documents,” Or. 39 (1970), 
465-491; B. Porten, “Egyptian Names in Aramaic Texts,” inAcfs of the Seventh International 
Conferenee of Demotic Studies: Copenhagen 23-2/ August iggg, ed. K. Ryholt (Copenhagen: 
University of Copenhagen, 2002), 283-327; idem, “Persian Names in Aramaic Documents 
from Ancient Egypt,” in Irano-Judaica V: Studies Relating to Jewish Contaets with Persian 
Culture Throughout the Ages, ed. S. Shaked and A. Netzer (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 
2003), 165-186; Porten et at. Papyri, 85-89. 

35 See B. Porten and J. A. Lund, Aramaie Documents from Egypt: A Key-Word-in-Context 
Concordanee (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2002), 439-441. 

36 See Porten and Lund, Doeuments, 425-427. 
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documented, the ethnic identity cannot always be determined clearly. Mixed 
marriages, different names for one and the same person and certainly fash¬ 
ions in naming blur the picture.^^ This is particularly evident where name and 
gentilic do not match: for example, a man with the Aramaic name Hadadnuri 
is designated the ‘Babylonian’ (B2.2), while the man with the Egyptian name 
Pakhnum, son of Besa, is identihed as being ‘Aramean’ (B3.13). Likewise, we 
need to be cautious when analysing theophoric names.^® They are indeed 
the surest indication of ethnic affiliation, but purely for the attribution of the 
name, and not automatically of the person who bears the name. Names do not 
necessarily say anything about the personal commitment or belief system of 
those who bear the name. Furthermore, the sporadic occurrence of a name 
or gentilic does not mean that there has been a colony of this ethnic group in 
Syene or on Yeb. And finally, the names of gods are also little more than an in¬ 
dication. Unless the existence of a temple is expressly mentioned in the docu¬ 
ments or proven by archaeological evidence, we cannot assume that there was 
a sanctuary in Syene or on Yeb for every deity that occurred in the names or in 
other contexts. 

In the following, I will be guided mainly by the gentilics in the documentary 
texts and use the personal and divine names as further evidence only with 
reservation. I will disregard the gentilics in literary texts since such texts do not 
contribute information on the contemporary population structure of Syene 
and Yeb.®® That aside, we find there are three groups that, like the Egyptians, 
are often given a gentilic: Arameans, Judeans and lonians. The numerous 
lonians and some Sidonians are encountered almost exclusively in the payroll 
list, which was reused as the scribal material for the Words of Ahiqar, and in 
the lists of Ionic and Sidonian oil and wine suppliers (C3.7). As such they only 
come into consideration as trading partners. The Arameans and Judeans re¬ 
main as the two main groups that were stationed in Syene and on Yeb, and are 
also designated Syenians (A4.10: B5.2). 

Next to these three groups Carians (A6.2), Caspians (B2 and B3), a 
Chorasmian (or Khwarezmian respectively) (B2.2; 2.3) and a Bactrian (D2.12) 
feature as business and contractual partners; among the witnesses there are 
Caspians (B2.7; 3.4), a Babylonian (B2.2), a Magian, ancient Iranian Magusch 
(B3.5 tPiy.lD), and a Mede (B3.6); in bills Caspians (C3.8III/A6), a Chorasmian 
(D3.39) and Sidonians (03.39 and 3.40) are mentioned; in the 5th century bce 


37 See Porten et at. Papyri, 85-86. 

38 See M. H. Silverman, Religious Values in the Jewish Proper Names at Elephantine (Kevelaer: 
Butzon & Bercker, 1985); Porten et at. Papyri, 87-89. 

39 Ci.i (Ahiqar), C1.2 (Hor), C2.1 (Bisitun), D23.1 Panels 5A+B (grave inscription). 
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Hyrcanians and Cretans (B8.3) and Cilicians are identified as slaves (A6.7; 6.g; 
6.15; as slaves of Judeans in the 3rd century in C3.28.); a Saite is mentioned in a 
process about slaves (B8.6); a wall inscription in the quarry of Maasarah identi¬ 
fies the founder, who has an Egyptian name, as the son of a Babylonian (D22.3); 
two wall inscriptions in the Osiris temple at Abydos praise a Pisidian captain 
(D22.25 and 22.27). Other ethnic attributions (apart from Persians, Egyptians, 
Arameans and Judeans) are not documented. 

This overview already gives us an idea of the relations in which the mem¬ 
bers of different ethnic groups stood to each other. Of particular interest are 
the business and contractual partners. In one of the letters of the Persian 
satrap Arsames to the administrator of his assets in Syene, he gives instruc¬ 
tions to repair a boat (A6.2). The boat holders responsible are identified as 
Carians (!^PD^^).^° This ethnic group has been proven to have existed in Egypt 
since the Saite Period, and were apparently also represented in Syene in the 
5th century BCE among the Egyptians and Arameans (Syenians) who were, to 
a large extent, resident there. 

Also living among the Egyptians and Judeans on Elephantine was the 
Chorasmian Dargamana, son of Harshina (Khvarshaina) (B2.2 and 2.3). He 
owned a house in the Judean district, which, like the house of the Egyptian 
Espemet, bordered on the property of the Judean Mahseiah and his daughter 
Mibtahiah. When Dargamana laid claim to ownership of Mahseiah’s plot, the 
matter came to trial before a judge with a Persian name. He imposed an oath 
on Mahseiah to swear in the name of the god yhw that the land belonged 
to him. As a result of the oath, which was accepted by the parties, owner¬ 
ship was recorded in a document (B2.2) which Mahseiah gave to his daughter 
when he signed over the plot of land and the house built on it to her and her 
husband (B2.3). 

The documents state that the plaintiff Dargamana has ‘his place in the for¬ 
tress Yeb’ (Nmu au mriN ’T) and belongs to the military unit {^rt) of Artabanu. 
It is unclear why his residence in Yeb is mentioned specifically, Porten suggests 
that he was perhaps only temporarily stationed here.^^ The same formulation. 


40 In older editions N'DID is interpreted from the Syrian language as ‘towns'; see A. Ungnad, 
Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine: Kleine Ausgabe unter Zugrundelegung von Eduard 
Saehau’s Erstausgabe (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1911), 15. Differently, 
A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Pifth Century B. C. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1923), 94, who 
explains the word as the plural of krk ‘fort, fortification.’ In tad A6.2 as well as in Porten 
et al., Papyri, 116-123, esp. 117 (Bii) it is construed as the gentilic for Carians; entered ac¬ 
cordingly in Porten and Lund, Documents, 440. 

41 See Porten, Archives, 8-9; Porten et al.. Papyri, 117 n. 7. 

42 Porten, Archives, 35. 
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however, is also used with a Bactrian, who is mentioned in a contract with a 
Judean named Jedaniah. Unfortunately, only fragments of this contract have 
survived. Jedaniah himself is described expressly in this document as a Judean 
and a landowner ofYeb (02.12).'’^^ Since in both cases Judeans and non-Judeans 
own property on Yeb, we can most likely assume a permanent settlement. The 
phrase ‘has his place in the fortress Yeb’ (Nmu nu mriN ’T) is perhaps more 
indicative of the exception that in the residential quarter around the yhw 
temple on Yeb, which was mainly inhabited by the Judeans, families of other 
backgrounds had permanent residence and were thus legally competent. 

An exception is perhaps also the existence of Caspians in the same area, 
whom we often encounter as contractual partners and as witnesses in the fam¬ 
ily archives of Anani (B3.4 and 3.5). The contractual partner is the family of the 
Caspian Shatibara, who owned or could legally dispose of plots of land and 
houses in the Judean district. Among these was a piece of land on which there 
was a derelict house belonging to a Caspian named 'PWLY/YNBWLY, son of 
Misdaya, of whom it is expressly stated that he owned property on Yeb (B3.4 
and 3.12). In the meantime, the property seems to have been signed over into 
the possession of the Caspian couple Bagazushta, son of Bazu, and 'WBYL, the 
daughter of the Caspian Shatibara.'^^ From this couple, Ananiah, the temple 
servant of the yhw temple, from whose archive the documents originate, ac¬ 
quired the land for himself and his Egyptian wife Tamet. The plot lay between 
the temple of yhw and the royal magazine and, bit by bit, came into the posses¬ 
sion of Ananiah’s daughter and her husband Anani, son of Haggai (B3.10-12). 
Initially with the Caspian Shatibara as neighbour (B3.4 and 3.5), three decades 
later we hnd (also) the house of two brothers with Iranian names, the house 
of two Egyptian brothers, both boatmen (B3.12), and the house of the gardener 
of the god Khnum (B.3.10-11) in the neighbourhood. Erom the ownership and 
housing situation it is clear that the Caspian, the previous owner of the land in 
question, the seller (the couple Bagazushta and ’WBYL) and the head of the 
Shatibara family were all resident on Yeb and lived in close proximity to the 
Judeans and their temple. 

More Caspians are listed in the lists of witnesses, one of whom is explicitly 
stated as living ‘of the place’ (mntt ’T) (B2.7; 3.4). It is not quite clear why the 
Caspian witnesses as well as a Babylonian (B2.2), a Magian (B3.5 tt'’iy;iD) and 


43 TAD D2.12 and Porten and Lund, Documents, 357-358 suggest the reading ‘son of Nathan' 
and identify this Jedaniah as one of two sons born by Mibtahiah to her second husband 
Eshor/Nathan, who are mentioned in B2.9-11. 

44 The patronymic of Bagazushta and the name of the former Caspian owner with a Median 
patronymic are written somewhat differently in B3.4; 3.5 and 3.12, but it is clearly the same 
people. See Porten et al., Papyri, 246. 
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a Mede (B3.6) receive a gentilic, and it seems likely to be quite by chance. In 
three documents the witnesses mentioned are members of one and the same 
Caspian family, once with gentilic (B2.7; 3.4) and once without (B2.1). In addi¬ 
tion, from the perspective of the onomasticon, the witness lists are often mrxed 
ethnically, regardless of whether they were produced in Syene or on Yeb.'*^® 
Purely Judean witness lists are found in official documents from both places, 
although mainly on Yeb.^® We cannot say for sure where the witnesses were 
resident unless this person has also been documented in another context.^^ 
From such cases it is clear that the document’s place of issue does not have 
to be identical to the place of residence of either the parties or the witnesses. 

Contracts and bills thus provide evidence that, apart from Persian offi¬ 
cials, native Egyptians and other ethnic groups lived among the Judeans and 
Arameans stationed in Syene and on Elephantine. Contacts were of a busi¬ 
ness and legal nature in matters of daily life, and also covered the ownership 
of land and houses that directly bordered on one another. People did not live 
in strict separation, but as immediate neighbours. Coexistence was based on 
mutual recognition, as shown by the oath sworn by the Judean Mahseiah on 
the god YHW. This oath was imposed by the Persian court and acknowledged 
by the plaintiff, the Chorasmian Dargamana. Nevertheless, coexistence will 
not have been completely free of conflict. In the archives of Ananiah we are 
struck by the fact that the Caspian and Egyptian neighbourhood increased sig¬ 
nificantly over the years. But apart from the ominous ‘protective wall,’ which 
bordered Anani’s land (B3.10; 3.11) and which was perhaps a bone of conten¬ 
tion in the conflict with the Khnum-priests, leading to the destruction of the 
YHW temple,^® nothing further is known. There is no evidence of marriage be¬ 
tween the different ethnic groups apart from the intermarriages of Judeans, 
Arameans and Egyptians, which have already been mentioned. 

Eor the Judeans and Arameans another point of contact with other eth¬ 
nicities was military service. The troops were stationed in the two forts (HT’a) 
of Syene and Elephantine,^® which are also referred to as garrisons (hTi).®® 

45 Syene: B2.2; 2.8; 3.9; Yeb: B3.6; 3.12; perhaps also B2.1; 2.6; 2.7; 3.2; 3.4; 3.5. 

46 Lists of Judean witnesses in official documents that have been issued in Syene: B2.3; 2.4; 
official documents that have been issued on Yeb: B2.9; 2.10; 2.11; 3.8; 3.10; 3.11; possibly also 
3.1; 3.3; uncertain B2.5. 

47 See, for example, the list in B2.3 and Porten et at. Papyri, 171-172. 

48 See the ‘wall’ in A4.5 and Kratz, Tempel, 62-63. 

49 See the evidence in Porten and Lund, Documents, 50-51. 

50 See pD 'T tth'n and pUD tthTl in A5.2; B2.10; 3.9; D17.1 as well as C3.i4:32 (the information 
is missing in Porten and Lund, Documents, i33f); for Yeb only the absolute use of tthui is 
documented in A4.2:i and 4.5:7, 20 as well as the ethnic specification fUTliT’ xhTl in A4.1 
and C3.15. 
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These were divided into different military units, degeL and in groups of 
a hundred (hnd), under the command of generals with Persian or Babylonian 
names.®* The assignment to a military unit, usually the degeL, is encountered 
almost exclusively in contracts, but only with the contractual partners and 
property owners, not in witness lists or in letters. The military unit was a legal 
and social institution to which the whole family belonged (including women). 
Marriages took place within it and one could remain there even after divorce.®^ 
The legal status was equivalent to that of the civil law in a city. This is the rea¬ 
son for the formula nnp hn b‘g '2 (‘member of the degel and the city,’ etc.) 
in the clause to waive future reclamation.®^ Occasionally, there is a change 
from one military unit to another for reasons not known to us.®^ 

The ethnic composition of the military units does not emerge clearly from 
the documents. This could be coincidental to what was found. People with 
Hebrew names, who are associated with a particular unit and either referred 
to as Judeans®® or Arameans,®® are naturally dominant in the archives of 
Mibtahiah and Ananiah. In one passage, however, it is clear that Judeans are 


51 See Porten, Archives, 30-32; Porten et at, Papyri, 84. For the complete evidence see Porten 
and Lund, Documents, 75 (s.v. bxi) and 209 (s.v. ilNQ ‘unit of hundred men’). 

52 To the same military unit belonged Mahseiah and his daughter Mibtahiah in B2.1; 2.9; 
Shatibara, Bagazushta and his wife, Shatibara’s daughter, in B3.4; on the designation of 
women according to their degel, see Bs.suf Marriages within the same military unit are 
documented in B2.4 (Mahseiah and son-in-law Jezaniah); 3.4 (Shatibara and son-in-law 
Bagazushta); 3.8 (Ananiah and brother-in-law Zaccur). On the status of divorcees see B2.6 
and 2.8 (Mibtahiah); in B2.9:3f her children with the Egyptian builder Eshor (Nathan) 
belong to the degel Iddinnabu, in 82.11:2 to the de^e/Varyazata (like formerly their grand¬ 
father Mahseiah and their mother Mibtahiah in B2.1; 2.2; 2.6-8). 

53 See B2.1; 2.7; 2.9; 6.3. Some people, such as temple servants like Ananiah, the in'? of the 
YHW temple, do not appear to have belonged to any military unit. 

54 See the case of Mahseiah, son of Jedaniah, who belonged to the de^e/Varyazata in B2.1 
and 2.2, to the degel Haumadata (together with his son-in-law Jezaniah) in 2.3 and 2.4, 
and again to the de^e/Varyazata in 2.6-8. In addition, Mahseiah’s grandsons, Mibtahiah’s 
sons, moved from degel Iddinnabu in B2.9 to degel Varyazata in B2.11. Other moves in¬ 
clude Konaiah, son of Zadak from de^e/Varyazata in 82.1:2 to de^e/Atropharna in B2.2:8f; 
Meshullam, son of Zaccur from de^e/Varyazata in B3.3 to degel Idinnabu in B3.6; Anani, 
son of Haggai from degel Iddinnabu in B3.8 to degel Nabukudurri in B3.12; 3.13. 

55 ‘Judeans' (of Yeb) in the degel Atropharna B2.2:8f (in B2.1 in the de^e/Varyazata!); in the 
degel Varyazata B2.2:3f, 9f; in the degel Haumadata B2.3;2; 2.4:if; in the degel Iddinnabu 
82.9:2-4; 3.6;2; in the de^e/Nabukudurri B3.i3;2. 

56 ‘Arameans’ (of Yeb or Syene) in the degel Varyazata in B2.i:2f (on Konaiah see above 
note 54); 2.6:2f; 2.7:if; 2.8:2f; 2.11:2 (on Mahseiah and his grandsons see above note 54); 
3.3:2f; in the degel Iddinnabu B3.8:if; 6.1:2; in the degel Nabukudurri 83.12:2^ 3.13:2; 4.5:if; 
4.6:2; 7.2:2f; in the ‘deget Nabushezib 88.4:13; in the degel Bethelsagab 88.6:8; the name of 
the unit has not been preserved in 85.2:2; 7.i:if; D4.12. 
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serving with ethnic Arameans in the same military unit, the degel Nabukudurri 
(B3.13). The non-Judean contractors, the Chorasmian Dargamana (B2.2) and 
the Caspians Shatibara and Bagazushta (B3.4), serve in the c/e^e/Artabanu®'^ or 
degel Namasava, in which no Judeans have been detected. The same seems to 
apply to the degel Marya, which documents only members with non-Judean 
names, including a Bactrian and perhaps a Sidonian.®® It seems that the 
units, as elsewhere in the Persian Empire,®® were put together on the basis 
of cultural (and linguistic) aspects, with Arameans and Judeans forming one 
unit — which needs further investigation — and their military units appar¬ 
ently extending over both locations, Syene and Yeb.®° So although the military 
units were, as far as we can see, relatively homogeneous in themselves, contact 
outside the ethnic boundaries of military units occurred principally over prop¬ 
erty sales and court cases. 

A similar picture is shown by the religio-historical situation in Syene and on 
Yeb. The case of the Chorasmian Dargamana — who laid claim to a piece of 
land and brought this claim to court, who acknowledged the oath on god yhw 
sworn by the Judean defendant, which had been imposed by the Persian judge, 
and then relinquished his claim — has already been mentioned (B2.2). In con¬ 
trast, in a dispute with an Egyptian about stored valuables, Mibtahiah swore 
by the Egyptian goddess Sati (B2.8). The boundaries of religion were also fluid 
between Judeans and Arameans. They exchanged among themselves blessings 
in the names of the Judean divinity yhw (yhh) and the Egyptian god Khnum 
(D7.21), or the gods Bel, Nabu, Shamash and Nergal (D7.30).®* The members of 
the Judean garrison made donations not only to their principal deity yhw, but 
also to other divinities with names Eshem-Bethel and Anath-Bethel (C3.15). 
An Aramean’ of Yeb with the Hebrew name Malchiah, son of Jashobiah, faced 
a non-Judean plaintiff with an Iranian name in court to swear an oath in the 
name of the deity Herem-Bethel (B7.2). Likewise, in a dispute over the ovra- 
ership of a donkey one of two Judean parties swore an oath in the names of 
Herem-Bethel and Anath-YHW (B7.3). It appears that at least the Aramaic 
deities®^ belonged to the Judean religious system, demonstrated, if by noth- 

57 Perhaps to be emended in D2.3. 

58 B7.2; D2.12; 3.39b. See further C3.8IIIA:7,9; IIIB:35,36; C3.i9:4; D22.7 (= 23.iXVIB:i); A4.5:i; 
5.5:7; uncertain D2.1; 2.11. In addition, the list of rations for the garrison in Syene C3.14 
(= AP 24) contains names, none of which can be identified as Judean names for certain; 
see Porten, Archives, 34. 

59 See Porten, Archives, 32-33. 

60 See section 5 below. 

61 The recipient of the blessing, Micaiah in D7.21 and Haggai in D7.30, bears a Hebrew name; 
the sender, Giddel in D7.21 and Jarhu in D7.30, has an Aramean name. 

62 See K. van der Toorn, “Herem-Bethel and Elephantine Oath Procedure,” ZAW 98 (1986), 
282-285; idem, “Anat-Yahu, Some Other Deities, and the Jews of Elephantine,” Numen 39 
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ing else, by the name Anath-YHW. Accordingly, a salutation of blessing for the 
addressee in the name of a deity is found in some letters that instead of being 
formulated in the singular, as is usual in Judean letters, is expressed using the 
plural: ‘May all the gods care for your welfare at all times.’®^ 

In summary, we can say that the various ethnic groups in Syene and on Yeb 
remained, on the one hand, internally intact, lived in relatively closed units 
and retained their respective (ethnic and religious) identity, but, on the other 
hand, were also permeable and entertained many and varied relationships. 
Under the suzerainty of the Persian elite, members of different ethnic identi¬ 
ties lived as immediate neighbours, sold each other plots of land and houses, 
conducted lawsuits against each other, respected the authority of the respec¬ 
tive gods, contributed jointly to military service and intermarried, which (so 
far) has only been documented between Judeans and native Egyptians. On the 
basis of the preserved material we can, however, recognise certain graduations. 
The contacts with the Persian (and Babylonian) leaders of the military units, 
judges and other authorities of the Persian administration are of a formal na¬ 
ture. On an official level, contacts with the native Egyptians, especially with the 
elites of the Khnum temple, are not without tension. Individually, and among 
the non-Egyptian ethnicities, there are occasional conflicts that are settled in 
court, but these remain in the context of amicable coexistence and coopera¬ 
tion. The relationships between the Arameans and Judeans in Syene and on 
the Nile island of Yeb go further than coexistence and cooperation. These rela¬ 
tionships are particularly close, but they also pose particular problems, which 
need to be dealt with separately. 


5 Arameans and Judeans 

In the Aramaic papyri of Elephantine persons with clearly Hebrew (Jewish, 
theophoric) names are designated as ‘Judeans’ as well as ‘Arameans.’®^ It 
is striking that the majority of the people who are designated ‘Arameans,’ 

(Leiden: Brill, 1992), 80-101; B. Becking, “Die Gottheiten der Juden in Elephantine,” in Der 
eine Gott und die Cotter: Polytheismus undMonotheismus im antiken Israel, ed. M. Oeming 
and K. Schmid (Ziirich: Theologischer Verlag Ziirich, 2003), 203-226. On the religio- 
historical situation see B. Porten, “The Religion of the Jews of Elephantine in Light of the 
Hermopolis Papyri,”28 (1969), 116-121; A. Rohrmoser, Goffer, Tempel und Kult der 
Juddo-Aramder von Elephantine: Arehdologisehe und sehriftliehe Zeugnisse aus deni pers- 
erzeitliehen Agypten (Miinster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2014); G. Granerod, Dimensions ofYahwism 
in the Persian Period: Studies in the Religion and Soeiety of the Judaean Community at 
Elephantine (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2016). 

63 A3.5; 3.7; 4.1; 4.2; 4.4; see A3.9; 3.10 etc., and the greeting formula in the letters in A2.1-7. 

64 See the evidence in Porten and Lund, Doeuments, 439,441 (Syenians). 
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bear Hebrew names and therefore are Judeans. People who are designated 
‘Arameans’ and probably or definitely do not bear Hebrew, Aramaic or other 
names, however, are rare, although also documented.®® Particularly curious 
are the cases in which one and the same person is initially designated Judean,’ 
and on other occasions Aramean.’®® How can this complex finding be ex¬ 
plained? To this purpose we will consider and test various options. 

One possibility is the localisation of Judeans’ and ‘Arameans’ according to 
their place of residence or military garrison. However, even here the evidence 
is complex. The whereabouts of the Judeans’ is always stated as being ‘in/of 
Yeb’ {y^ly ’T); no ‘Judeans’ are documented in or from Syene. In contrast, most 
of the ‘Arameans’ are specified as being ‘of Syene’ (pD ’T) but not infrequently 
we also find the specification ‘of Yeb.’®^ Among the ‘Arameans’ or ‘Syenians’ 
who are localised ‘in/of Yeb’ we only find people with Hebrew names, i.e., with 
Judean identity, who are sometimes explicitly called Judean.’®® ‘In/of Syene’ 
are not only all individuals with non-Judean names,®® but also (mostly) peo¬ 
ple with Hebrew names, not only those who are at the same time designated 
Judeans (in/of Yeb),’’^® but also those that in the preserved sources are only 
called ‘Arameans in/of Syene.’^' Clearly the distribution of the gentilics Judean’ 
or ‘Aramean’ does not correlate with the person’s place of residence or where¬ 
abouts, this being demonstrated most notably by the (Judean) ‘Arameans in/ 
of Yeb.’ The situation is particularly clear in those cases where the place of resi¬ 
dence and property ownership are given. For example, an ‘Aramean of Syene’ 
with Aramaic name owns a house in Syene (B3.13), a Judean’ a house on Yeb 


65 See 63.13:2; 4.7:1; 8.4:13; 8.6:8-9; 02.4:2; uncertain 65.6:4; 6.1:2; D2.io:2. In all other 
instances the ‘Arameans’ (of Syene or Yeb) have names which are identified as being 
Hebrew in Porten and Lund, Documents. Here also it may be that in some cases the ety¬ 
mological classification or the filiation is not entirely clear, but we can leave it at that. 

66 This concerns the following cases: Mahseiah, son of Jedaniah (‘Judean’ in 62.2; 2.3; 2.4; 2.9; 
‘Aramean’ in 62.1; 2.6; 2.7; 2.8); Konaiah, son of Zadak (62.2:8f and 62.1); Meshullam, son of 
Zaccur (63.1; 3.6 and 63.3); Jedaniah and Mahseiah b. Eshor/Nathan (sons of Mibtahiah, 
daughter of Mahseiah) (62.9 and 62.11); Anani, son of Haggai, son of MeshuUam (63.13 
and 63.8; 3.12). See also the self-designation of Jedaniah and his colleagues on the one 
hand in A4.7-8:22, and on the other in A4.io:6. 

67 See Nmn T’t 'DIN 62.10; 3.8; 3.12; 4.6; 6.1; Nmn un jorinn ’Q-IK 67.2 (like 62.3 on 
Judeans’); see also NITT’U TU ’’T pDJID in A4.10. 

68 Anani, son of Haggai, son of Meshullam in 63.8; 3.12 and 63.13. 

69 See note 65 above; see also the builder of Syene in 62.8:2. 

70 Mahseiah, son of Jedaniah (62.2; 2.3; 2.4; 2.9 and 62.1; 2.6; 2.7; 2.8); Konaiah, son of Zadak 
(62.2:8f and 62.1); Meshullam, son of Zaccur (63.1; 3.6 and 63.3); Jedaniah and Mahseiah 
sons of Eshor/Nathan (sons of Mibtahiah, daughter of Mahseiah) 62.11 and 62.9. 

71 See 63.8; 3.9; 5.2 (pJlD ’’DIM); 7.1. 
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(B2.3; D2.12; perhaps also B4.3). But likewise a Judean ‘Aramean’ (B7.2) and a 
Judean ‘Syenian’ (A4.10) can be shown to be a property owner on Yeb. 

Another option for explaining the distribution of gentilics could be social 
relations. For this we can take into consideration contractual partners and wit¬ 
nesses, the affiliation to one of the military units, as well as the places of issue 
of official documents, and the ethnic identity of the scribe.^^ All parameters 
are listed in the table below, where, under the three headings Aramean of 
Syene,’ Aramean of Yeb’ and Judean (of Yeb),’ first the names and the docu¬ 
ments (with datings in brackets) are given, and then, in this order, the military 
unit (D = degel), the contractual partners (C), the witnesses (W), and finally the 
scribe (S)^^ and the place of issue (P) in as far as this information is recorded. 

TABLE 


Aramean of Syene Aramean of Yeb 

Judean of Yeb 

Mahseiah b. Jedaniah 

Mahseiah b. Jedaniah 

B2.1 (471); 2.6 (449); 2.7 (446): 2.8 
(440) 

B2.2 (464); 2.3 (459); 2.4 (459) 

D Varyazata 2.1; 2.6; 2.7; 2.8 

D Varyazata 2.2, Haumadata 

2.3; 2.4 

C Judean 2.1; 2.7, mixed 2.6; 2.8 

C Judean 2.3; 2.4, mixed 2.2 

Wmixed 2.1; 2.6; 2.7; 2.8 

WJudean 2.3; 2.4, mixed 2.2 

S Judean 2.1; 2.6; 2.7; non-Judean 2.8 

S non-Judean 2.2-4 

P Syene 2.8 

P Syene 2.2-4 

Konaiah b. Zadak 

Konaiah b. Zadak (without 
location) 

B2.1 (471) 

B2.2:8f (464) 

D Varyazata 

D Atropharna 

CJudean 

C mixed 

W mixed 

W mixed 

SJudean 

S non-Judean 

P? 

P Syene 


72 See section 4 above. 

73 They are recorded according to the etymology of the name, whereby a distinction is 
made only between Judean and non-Judean (Aramean, Egyptian, Babylonian) names. See 
Porten et at. Papyri, 83. 
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TABLE [cont.) 


Aramean of Syene 

Aramean of Yeb 

Judean of Yeb 

Mahseiah and Jedaniah b. Nathan 


Jedaniah and Mahseiah b. Eshor 

B2.11 (410) 


(=Nathan, without 
location) B2.9 (420) 

D Varyazata 


D Iddinnabu 

CJudean 


CJudean 

WJudean 


WJudean 

S non-Judean 


SJudean 

PYeb 


PYeb 

Meshullam b. Zaccur 


Meshullam b. Zaccur 

B2.7 (446);B3.3 (449) 


B3.1 (456);3.6 (427) 

D Varyazata 3.3 


D Iddinnabu 3.6 

C Judean 2.7; 3.3 


C Judean 3.1, mixed 3.6 

W Judean 3.3 


WJudean 3.1, mixed 3.6 

S Judean 2.7; 3.3 


S Judean 3.1; 3.6 

P? 


PYeb 3.6 


Anani(ah) b. Haggai 

Anani b. Haggai (without 


B3.8 (420), without location 

location) 


3.12 (402) 

B3.13 (402) 


D Iddinnabu 3.8, 
Nabukudurri 3.12 

D Nabukudurri 


C Judean 3.8 (Aramean of 
Syene!), mixed 3.12 

C mixed 


WJudean 3.8, mixed 3.12 

WJudean 


S Judean 3.8; 3.12 

S non-Judean 3.13 


PYeb 3.8; 3.12 

P Syene 


Miptahiah b. Gemariah Miptahiah b. Gemariah 

B5.5 (420-400) B5.5 (420-400); D2.5 (?) 


Ditto 

D Aramean 
CJudean 
W? 

S? 

PYeb 
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TABLE (cont.) 


Aramean of Syene Aramean of Yeb Judean of Yeb 


Other 

B2.9 (Menahem and Ananiah b. 
Meshullam b. Shelomam, 420); 
[4.3:2]; D2.12 (403), servant 
ofYHW on Yeb B3.2 (451): 3.3 
(449): 3-4 (437): 3-5 (434): 

3.7 (420); 3.10 (404); 3-11-12 
(402), Lords of Yeb A4.7-8 
(407), without location A3.8; 

4.1 (419); 4 - 3 ; B2.2:9 (Jezaniah, 
464); 5.5:1 (Gemariah, 
420-400); C3.15 (400); D2.7, 
without gentilic and location 
B3.2 (Mica, 451); 3-7 (420); 5.5 
(Isweri, sister of Miptahiah b. 
Gemariah, see above) 

C Judean B2.9; 3.2; 3.3; 3.7; 

3.10; 3.11, mixed 3.4; 3-5: 3-i2 
WJudean B2.9; 3.3; 3.10; 3.11, 
mixed 3.2; 3.4; 3.5; 3.12 
SJudeanB2.9;3.3; 3.4; 3.5; 
3.10-12; 4.3; non-Judean 3.2 
PYeb B2.9; 3.3; 3.7; 3.10-12 

Non-Judean names 

B2.8 (Pia/Peu, son of Pahe, 440); 

3.13 (402); 4.7; D2.4; B3.4 (Caspian 
of Syene, 437), without location 
B8.4 ;i 3; 8.6:8, unclear B5.6; D2.10 

D Nabukudurri B3.13, Nabushezib 
8.4, Bethelsagab 8.6 
P mixed B2.8; 3.4; 3.13 
Z mixed B2.8; 3.4, Judean 3.13 
S non-Judean B2.8; 3.13; 

Judean 3.4 
A Syene B2.8; 3.13 


Other Judean names 

B3.8 (420); 3.9 (416); 4-5 (407): 5-2; 

7.1 (413), without location D2.3 

(473-465) 

D Iddinnabu 3.8, Nabukudurri 4.5 

C Judean 3.8 (Aramean of Yeb!); 3.9; 

4.5 

WJudean 3.8, mixed 3.9 
S Judean 3.8; 7.1, non-Judean 3.9 
PA Yeb 3.8; 4.5, Syene 3.9; 7.1 


Other 

B2.10 (416); 4.6 (400); 7.2 
(401); A4.10 (407), unclear 
B6.1 (446), without location 

D2.3 (473-465) 

D Nabukudurri B4.6; 7.2, 
Iddinnabu 6.1 
C Judean B2.10; 4.6, 
mixed 7.2 
WJudean B2.10 
S Judean B2.10; [4.6] 

PYeb B2.10, 7.2 
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It is easy to see from the table that the distribution of the gentilics ‘Aramean’ 
and ‘Judean’ cannot be easily explained using the other parameters. Most re¬ 
vealing are all the cases in which the same person is designated by two gen¬ 
tilics. These seem to suggest a direct correlation of gentilic and military unit, 
in so far as the people have partially served in various units and designated 
here once as ‘Aramean,’ and another time as Judean.’’^^ However, the correla¬ 
tion is not consistent; in the same company we can hnd both ‘Arameans’ and 
Judeans,’ and even with those people who carry both gentilics, the distribution 
does not add up.'^^ Document B5.5 perhaps helps us further, if the readings 
and additions suggested by Porten/Yardeni are correct: Miptahiah, daughter of 
Gemariah, is a Judean of Yeb, but according to the military unit she is Aramean 
rumti). This could suggest that the Judeans are designated on one oc¬ 
casion as ‘Aramean’ according to their affiliation to a military unit, and on an¬ 
other as Judean’ according to their membership of an ethnic group. It remains 
an open question why the Judeans (sometimes one and the same person) are 
classified once in one way and then in another in these documents. I will be 
returning to this point later. 

First, however, it is necessary to consider whether the distribution of gentil¬ 
ics has something to do with the contractual partners or the witnesses. As far 
as I can see, there is no recognisable pattern here. Admittedly there is a tenden¬ 
cy to use the gentilic Judean’ when mixed contractual partners are involved,^® 
which could mean that in inter-Judean affairs the contractual partners are 
usually designated ‘Aramean’ (according to their military status), and in deal¬ 
ings with non-Judean contractual partners they are designated specifically as 
Judean.’ But even here there are exceptions.^^ The same applies to the relation¬ 
ship between gentilic and witness. The designations ‘Aramean’ and Judean’ 
are applied both in contracts with Judean partners (e.g. B2.1 and B2.3) and in 
mixed party contracts (e.g. B2.6 and B2.2; 3.13) and with pure Judean witnesses 
(e.g. B2.11 and B2.3) as well as in mixed witness lists (e.g. B2.1 and B2.2). 

Also, the identity of the scribe or the place of issue does not bring clarifica¬ 
tion in the matter. The documents pertaining to Anani(ah), son of Haggai seem 
to suggest that he is designated ‘Aramean’ (according to his military status) by 
the Judean scribe in Yeb (B3.8; 3.12), but ‘Judean’ by the non-Judean scribe in 
Syene (B3.13). But, as the example of Mahseiah, his grandchildren Jedaniah and 


74 See of Mahseiah B2.1; 2.6-8 to B2.3; 2.4; of Konaiah B2.1 to B2.2; Mahseiah and Jedaniah 
B2.11 to B2.9; Meshullam B3.3 to B3.6; Anani B3.8 to B3.13. 

75 See of Mahseiah B2.2 (‘Judean’ in the de^e/Varyazata); Anani B3.12 (‘Aramean’ inthe degel 
Nabukudurri). 

76 B2.2; 3.4; 3.5; 3.6; 3.12; 3.13. 

77 B2.6; 3.12; 7.2. 
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Mahseiah, and Meshullam shows, they were not only designated on one occa¬ 
sion as ‘Aramean’ and on other occasions as ‘Judean’ by non-Judean scribes in 
Syene (B2.2-4; 2.8), but also by Judean scribes and a non-Judean scribe on Yeb 
(B2.11; 2.9; 3.6).’^® 

Finally, there is the dating of the documents. As has already been men¬ 
tioned above, according to an attractive assumption made by Ingo Kottsieper, 
it seems that the Judeans on Yeb first received the official status of a Judean 
garrison’ (NmiT’ about 420 bce through the mediation of the diplomat 
Hananiah. This could have contributed to the tension between Judeans and 
Egyptians, and ultimately to the destruction of the yhw temple.^® But the use 
and distribution of the gentilics is also not (completely) related to this. Indeed, 
the designation Judean of Yeb’ is (perhaps with the exception of B5.5) only 
attested until the year 420 bce (B2.g) and does not occur anymore in later 
documents which can be dated. In the same year, the designation ‘Aramean 
of Yeb’ comes up (B3.8) which (perhaps with the exception of B6.1 and D2.3) 
does not occur before 420 bce. However, the gentilic ‘Judean’ continues to be 
used after 420 bce (B3.13; D2.12; see also A3.8; B5.5). Furthermore, the relation¬ 
ship between Judeans’ or ‘Arameans of Yeb’ and the designation ‘Aramean of 
Syene’ remains unclear. The designation ‘Aramean of Syene’ is attested before 
and after 420 bce and attributed both to persons who were called Judeans of 
Yeb’ before and in 420 bce,®° and those who are called ‘Arameans’ or ‘Judeans’ 
or even both since 420 bce (B3.8; 3.12 and B3.13; 5.5). Thus, the change in the 
documents from the designation Judean of Yeb’ to ‘Aramean of Yeb’ might be 
somehow connected to the new status of the Judean colony as Judean garri¬ 
son,’ but this does not fully explain the strange distribution of the gentilics and 
especially the double status as Judean’ and ‘Aramean’ at the same time. 

So how do we explain our findings if neither the place of residence, nor the 
military unit, nor the contractual partners, nor the witnesses, nor the place 
of issue, the scribe or the dating provide us with information on the distribu¬ 
tion of gentilics? Or is the distribution purely by chance and dependent on the 
scribe’s mood at the time? Unfortunately, I cannot offer a decisive solution, but 
in the following I will take up and discuss in more detail a suggestion that has 


78 Usually we find the Judean scribes on Yeb and the non-Judean scribes in Syene, but there 
are also exceptions: in B7.1 the Judean scribe in Syene, in B2.11 the non-Judean scribe on 
Yeb. Because of this, if the location is missing, we cannot easily infer the ethnic identity of 
the scribe (or his name) on the basis of the place of issue. 

79 See section 2 above with note 21. 

80 Before 420 bce Mahseiah b. Jedaniah; Konaiah b. Zadak; after 420 bce Mahseiah and 
Jedaniah b. Eshor/Nathan (B2.9 and B2.11). 
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already been expressed by Arthur Cowley in passing.®' Following Cowley, the 
solution to this problem may be that we are not dealing with two different gen- 
tilics but with a collective term for the whole of the Aramaic-speaking popula¬ 
tion from Syria-Palestine in Syene and on Yeb in one case, and with a specific 
ethnic designation of the Judean population on Yeb in the other. 

There are already deliberations along these lines on the origin and identity 
of the two groups. Only the designation of Judeans’ as those who have the re¬ 
gion of Judah as their country of origin is clear. In this regard, it does not matter 
if we are thinking of the remnants of ancient Israel and the pre-exilic Judah, 
or of the Persian province of Yehud.®^ It is more difficult, however, to grasp the 
ethnic identity of the Arameans.’ For them, Syria in particular is suggested as 
the area of origin, but also northern Palestine, the area of the former kingdom 
of Israel and the province of Samaria, as well as the East Jordanian territories. 
It is also probable that some Arameans originated in Mesopotamia, support 
for this being provided by the cults mentioned in the Hermopolis papyri and a 
series of proper names. Since, in contrast to the Judeans and other ethnicities 
such as Caspians, Chorasmians, Bactrians, etc.,®® the Arameans’ are ethnically 
not clearly distinguishable, we could be dealing here with a generic ‘umbrel¬ 
la’ term for the Aramaic-speaking population originating from Mesopotamia 
and Syria-Palestine, which included various ethnic groups, and among them 
the Judeans. This would not only fit the double designation as ‘Aramean’ and 
Judean,’ but also the religo-historical situation where the boundaries between 
the Judean yhw and Aramaic deities (Anath-YHW, Bethel, Herem-Bethel, 
Eshem-Bethel, Anath-Bethel) are fluid.®'' 


81 Cowley, Papyri, xvi 12; see also Porten, Archives, 17, 33-34; Porten et at. Papyri, 155 n. 4. 

82 Israel: E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine: Dokumente einer judischen Gemeinde 
aus der Perserzeit and das dlteste Each der Weltliteratur (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1912), 
32-38, 40; J. Wellhausen, Israelitische and jiXdische Geschichte (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1914), 
176-178; M. Weippert,/a/iwe and die anderen Goffer; Studien zur Religionsgeschichte des 
antiken Israels in ihreni syrisch-paldstinischen Kontext (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997) 15; 
Van der Toorn, Anat-Yahw, Judah: Cowley, Papyri, xvi-xx; P.-E. Dion, “La religion des papy¬ 
rus d’Elephantine: un reflet dujuda d’avant rexil,” iaKeinLandfursich allein: Studien zum 
Kulturkontakt in Kanaan, Israel/Paldstina und Ebirndri; Eestschrift fur Manfred Weippert 
zum 65. Geburtstag, eds. U. Hiibner and E. A. Knauf (Fribourg: Editions universitaires de 
Fribourg, 2002), 243-254, here 252-253; both Israel and Judah: Porten, Arc/nVes, 13 (‘Jews, 
Israelites and Judahites’); idem, ‘Persian Names’; P. R. Bedford, “Jews at Elephantine,” a/js 
13 (1999), 6-23 (7-8); province Yehud: Becking, ‘Gottheiten,’ 226; Cowley, Papyri, xviii. 
xxxviii; Bedford, ‘Jews,’ 12-13. 

83 See section 4 above. 

84 See section 4 above with note 62 and 63. 
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A further indicator that points in this direction is the concentration of 
gentilics in certain genres of the Elephantine papyri. It is noticeable that the 
use of gentilics in letters is very rare®® and does not occur at all in the collection 
of Hermopolis letters (A2.1-7) or in the Arsham letters (A6.1-16). The letters 
of the collections A2 and A6 are addressed mainly to people in Syene. From 
the onomasticon and religio-historical situation, collection A2 has an Aramaic 
setting, collection A6 a more Persian-Egyptian one. The letters lack an ethnic 
specihcation of the sender and the addressee, or the affiliation with a military 
unit, probably because this is an internal correspondence dealing with private 
or business matters, in which such information is unimportant. The detailed 
classihcation of people, however, is clearly necessary in contracts and in of- 
hcial letters in which contractual partners or higher judicial, military or po¬ 
litical authorities are involved, and which go beyond the boundaries of one’s 
own ethnicity. In this context, a classihcation according to military unit makes 
perfect sense. And this, in turn, connects with the designation ‘Aramean’ as a 
general ethnic attribution, which can occasionally be replaced by one which is 
more specihc — such as Judean, Chorasmian, Caspian and so on. 

This leads us back to the informative document in B5.5, where both aspects 
come together: ‘Mipta[hiah, daughter of Gemariah, a Judean] from the for¬ 
tress Yeb, Aramean according to her degeL If this reading is correct, then, for 
a woman, who qua family is also affiliated with a military unit,®® a distinction 
is expressly made here between specihc and general ethnic attribution, and 
the general attribution is connected to the military unit. Thus Miptahiah was 
at the same time both Judean,’ according to origin and family, and ‘Aramean,’ 
according to military unit and the social status associated with it. 

On this point, we can add further evidence in the letters. In their petition to 
the Persian governor Bagohi (Bagoas) for support concerning the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the YHW temple of Yeb, the petitioners Jedaniah and his colleagues 
describe themselves as ‘Judeans, citizens of Yeb’ (A4.7:22; 4.8:2if). In another 
letter in the same case, which is addressed to a different ‘Lord,’ perhaps the 
satrap Arsham (Arsames), the same Jedaniah and four of his colleagues des¬ 
ignate themselves ‘Syenians who own property in the fortress Yeb’ (A4.10: 6). 
If we take both cases together, then there is a similar, if not to say the same, 
pattern as with Miptahiah, daughter of Gemariah: according to their origin, 
Jedaniah, his colleagues and all those for whom they speak are Judean’; ac¬ 
cording to residential and property rights, they are ‘citizens of Yeb,’ but refer to 
themselves at the same time as ‘Syenians.’ In another text, a contract, we hnd 


85 ‘Judeans’ A4.1; 4.3; 4.7-8; ‘Syenians’ A4.10. 

86 See note 52 above. 
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the term ‘Aramean, Syenian of the degel nn’ (B5.2). Here the designation as 
‘Syenian’ seems to specify the affiliation to the military unit of the Arameans.’ 

This allows us to set up a working hypothesis that the ethnic attribution 
‘Syenian’ or ‘Aramean’ is a superordinate term for the foreign troops stationed 
at Syene and Yeb. ft incorporates various specihc ethnic groups, including the 
Judeans on Yeb and the other ethnicities which have been mentioned above 
on occasion. This working hypothesis provides us with a lucid explanation 
in particular for the designation of numerous persons with Judean names as 
‘Aramean,’ as well as the double classihcation of the same person as ‘Aramean’ 
and Judean.’ Inherently Judean,’ they are counted as ‘Aramean’ in the social 
and legal context of the military unit. But also for those ‘Arameans (of Syene)’ 
who have non-Judean names we can assume that the general, superordinate 
designation is more likely than a specihcally ethnic one.®^ 

In this way we also can explain the difference between ‘Arameans of Syene’ 
and ‘Arameans of Yeb.’ In most cases, the Judean contractual partners are 
‘Arameans of Syene,’ who, in some cases, are opposite parties in the contract 
(B2.1; 3.9; 4.5). This usage corresponds most clearly to the proposed hypothesis, 
especially when the ‘Arameans of Syene’ are identical to the Judeans of Yeb.’ 
The designation ‘Arameans of Yeb’ suggests another differentiation. In B3.8, 
an official document issued on Yeb, an ‘Aramean of Syene’ and an ‘Aramean 
of Yeb’ are opposed as contractual partners. According to their names, both 
are Judeans and belong to the same military unit, the degel Iddinnabu. The 
same constellation is also found for the degel Nabukudurri. Here we also hnd 
both (Judean and non-Judean) ‘Arameans of Syene’ (B3.13; 4.5) as well as 
‘Arameans of Yeb’ (B3.12; 4.6; 7.2), whereas for the degel Varyazata there are 
only ‘Arameans of Syene.’ The evidence suggests that some units were only sta¬ 
tioned in one place, and others were stationed at both places. Accordingly, the 
addition ‘of Syene’ or ‘of Yeb’ to a superordinate gentilic ‘Aramean’ would be 
virtually an indication of the place of employment, whereas to the more spe¬ 
cific gentilic Judean,’ however, it would indicate the place of residence. This 
differentiation is also conhrmed by the occasional wording ‘property-owner in 
the fortress Yeb,’ which is documented for the ‘Judeans’ (B2.3; D2.12; perhaps 
also B4.3) as well as for the Judean ‘Arameans’ (B7.2) and ‘Syenians’ (A4.10). For 
members of other ethnic groups the formula ‘whose place is in the fortress Yeb’ 
(Nmu u’u mntt’ t) is used (B2.2; D2.12). 


87 See B3.13; 4.7; 8.4; 8.6; D2.4. Different Porten et at. Papyri, 155 n. 4. If ‘Aramean’ also des¬ 
ignates a specific ethnic identity, then both the general and the specific meaning come 
together here. 
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If the hypothesis is true that the Judeans were a part of group under the 
general category of ‘Arameans,’ the question still arises why, in some cases, 
we encounter the specihc gentilic Judeans (of Yeb)’ in the contracts and not 
just the general classification. In quantitative terms, the specific gentilic is the 
exception. It is similar to the equally rare names of other ethnic groups: of 
a Chorasmian (B2.3) and of a Bactrian (D2.12) on Yeb, of a Caspian of Syene 
(B3.4). Whether these were numbered among the ‘Arameans’ is not apparent 
from the documents, but it is conceivable, as the ‘Arameans of Syene’ with 
clearly non-Judean (including non-Aramaic) names show.®® But we can only 
speculate on why specific gentilics were used in some cases. 

In both B2.2 and D2.12 a ‘Judean,’ in B3.4 a Judean temple servant, who is not 
assigned to a military unit, and a member of a non-Judean ethnic group are 
the opposing parties, which could be the reason for the ethnic specification. 
But even here there are counterexamples (B2.6). In both of the official docu¬ 
ments issued in Syene, B2.3 and 2.4, the gentilic could be related to the military 
unit of Haumadata, which is only documented here and which is perhaps only 
stationed on Yeb, or to the documents being a purely internal family matter 
between father, daughter and son. The latter could also apply to B3.6, although 
there are also counterexamples to this (B2.7). In 3.1, the use of specific gen¬ 
tilic Judean’ goes hand in hand with the fact that the assignment to a military 
unit is missing, and the other party who is a ‘woman from the fortress Yeb,’ is 
classified according to her place of residence. B3.2 lacks an ethnic or military 
classification, which could be related to the fact that certain jobs or functions 
are not assigned to a military unit: the ‘servant of God yhw in Yeb’ Anani, son 
of Azariah in B3.2 etc. (Ananiah in B3.4) or the ‘builder of Syene’ Pia/Peu in 
B2.8. In B2.g, a document from the year 420 bce, we could speculate whether 
the use of the gentilic Judean’ has something to do with the forum before the 
Persian officials, but the document B2.10 contradicts this. 

It could indeed be the case that the use of a specific gentilic is not depen¬ 
dent on any particular criterion, but is purely random. However, it is quite clear 
that it seems to be an exception, rather than the rule. Obviously, the status as 
a ‘Judean garrison,’ which has been documented since 419 bce alongside the 
‘garrison of Syene’®® (A4.1; C3.15) and which possibly represented a political 
upgrading of the Judeans on Yeb as a result of Hananiah’s activities, changed 
nothing in this regard. 


88 See note 87 above. 

89 A5.2; B2.10; 3.9; D17.1 and also C3.14. 
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6 Concluding Remarks 

What does the evidence presented in this paper tells us about Jewish iden¬ 
tity in Egypt and on Elephantine in Persian times in particular? On the one 
hand we can say that the Judean families on Yeb had a strong Jewish identity. 
We do not know where exactly they came from and since when they lived on 
Elephantine. However, they call themselves Judeans (not ‘Israel’ or Israelites) 
and they worshipped Yahu (the biblical yhwh ) as their main god. On the other 
hand, we observed that this identity was in many respects different to what we 
would have expected on the basis of the biblical records from pre- and post- 
exilic times. The Judeans were not separated from ‘the others’ but fully inte¬ 
grated in the multi-ethnic and multicultural society under the Achaemenid 
administration on Elephantine. 

There were, of course, differences between the multiple ethnicities living on 
Elephantine, and also struggles between members of the Judean community 
and the indigenous Egyptian people as well as the other foreign ethnicities sta¬ 
tioned on Elephantine, especially on the official level regarding the relation¬ 
ship to the Persian authorities and in individual law cases. Still, on the private 
level, in personal, economic, and legal matters, even in religion, there were no 
fundamental tensions. Thus, what we have observed is that the various ethnic 
groups in Syene and on Yeb remained, on the one hand, internally intact, lived 
in relatively closed units and retained their respective (ethnic and religious) 
identity, but, on the other hand, were also permeable and entertained many 
and varied relationships. 

This situation is also mirrored by the two gentilics ‘Aramean’ and Judean.’ It 
is striking that the vast majority of the people who are designated ‘Arameans’ 
in the Papyri from Elephantine, bear Hebrew names and therefore are Judeans. 
Particularly curious are the cases in which one and the same person is ini¬ 
tially designated Judean,’ and on other occasions ‘Aramean.’ After discussing 
various options to explain the evidence, I suggest as a working hypothesis that 
the ethnic attribution ‘Syenian’ or ‘Aramean’ is a superordinate term for the 
foreign troops stationed at Syene and Yeb. It incorporates various specific eth¬ 
nic groups, including the Judeans’ on Yeb and other ethnicities, which have 
been mentioned on occasion. If this hypothesis is true, it is not the designa¬ 
tion ‘Aramean’ for the Judeans but rather the usage of the specific gentilic 
(Judean, Caspian, Chorasmian etc.) which deserves an explanation in every 
individual case. 

In conclusion, the results of our investigation open up two questions or 
perspectives: firstly, they point to different forms of Judaism in the Persian 
and Hellenistic periods; and, secondly, they question our usual picture of the 
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history and the formation of Judaism, which is still very much determined by 
the ‘Israel’-narrative of the Hebrew Bible, and challenge us to explore and de¬ 
velop a new explanation for this biblical narrative. 
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CHAPTER 3 


“Egypt” and the Dead Sea Scrolls 

Dorothy M. Peters 


1 Introduction' 

Conversations and controversies about Jewish life in Egypt were lively in the 
literature of the Second Temple Period and beyond. Stakes could be high in the 
‘Do we stay or do we go?’ debate over migration to and from Egypt, disagree¬ 
ments potentially leading to physical and ideological separation and the hard¬ 
ening of boundaries between families and friends. About the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
however, it has been remarked that many of the references to Egypt are too 
fragmentary or poorly preserved to be helpful. Even within the expansions on 
biblical texts connected to Egypt, Gideon Bohak has observed that Egypt itself 
did not attract the authors’ attention.^ Yet, Jews had migrated freely between 
Egypt and Israel for much of this period, carrying with them writings, materials 
and ideas.^ Then came Antiochus iv to Egypt and to Jerusalem, defiling the 
temple. The Maccabees revolted and the non-Zadokite Hasmonean dynasty 
took control of the Jerusalem temple, in the midst of priestly protests, both vio¬ 
lent and peaceful. Samaria already had a model of an alternative temple with 
animal sacrifices. But now, two other temples were built in temporal proximity 
(mid-second century bce ): a physical temple built by the Oniads in Egypt and 
a temple made up of humans, created by the Yahad (Community). The people 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls could hardly have been unaware about Jewish life in 
Egypt and that other temple, and it would not be unexpected to find within the 
Scrolls remnants of controversy with the Oniads who were building it. 

Material culture at Qumran betrays hints of Egyptian influence on scroll 
wrappings, scroll jars and the method of scroll burial. The Great Isaiah Scroll, 


1 I am deeply grateful to the Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies for a Polonsky 
Visiting Fellowship (Jan-Mar 2016) and the opportunity to participate in the Oxford Seminar 
on Advanced Jewish Studies. 

2 G. Bohak, “Egypt,” vol. 1 of Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea SeroUs (Oxford: oup, 2000 ), 233 - 234 . 

3 The lack of evidence of constructed pathways connecting tent sites and caves to the Qumran 
settlement argues against the permanency of these dwellings and for their seasonal use; so 
J. Magness, The Archaeology of Qumran and the Dead Sea Serolls (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2002), 70. Josephus knew of travelling Essenes who went to ‘remote parts’ (b.j. 2.124-125) but 
Philo locates Essenes in Palestine and Syria, not in Egypt (Philo, Prob. 85). 
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once retired, was wrapped in linen, seemingly soaked with preservative, placed 
into a scroll jar with a lid that was sealed with wax and placed in a cave-genizah, 
as if prepared for burial."'^ Bitumen-impregnated linen was also used to preserve 
scrolls in Egypt and,® although the clay jars at Qumran were locally produced, 
an Egyptian origin for their design has been proposed, based on morphological 
similarities to clay jars at Deir el-Medina.® The similarities extend even to the 
jar closing mechanisms, one example among others given by Minna Ldnnqvist 
and Kenneth Ldnnqvist who argue for influence.^ Eourteen percent (129 of 
930) of the Qumran scrolls were inscribed on papyrus,® which may have been 
imported from Egypt as there is no evidence of local production.® Many of the 
Cave 4 papyrus Scrolls exhibit what has been identihed by Emanuel Tov as 
Qumran scribal practice; their copy dates spread out over two centuries.*® The 
mostly single papyrus copies of important, non-biblical sectarian texts, oth¬ 
erwise preserved on multiple copies of leather, suggest a custom of archival 
representation on papyrus that emulated ‘hieratic practice in Egypt.’** 

Once the Scrolls were opened and read, evidence of scribal practices shared 
with Egypt were found: red ink for designating new units;*^ vertical ruling;*® 
opisthographs and palimpsests;*^ columns of largely uniform dimensions with 
margins;*® uninscribed areas, larger than margins, at the beginnings of first 


4 On the practice of anointing ‘books’ with oil of cedar and depositing in earthen vessels, 
see T. Mos. 1.16-18; cf Jer 32:14. 

5 J. E. Taylor, The Essenes, the SeroUs, and the Dead Sea (Oxford: oup, 2012), 302-303. 

6 See J. T. Milik, “Le Giarre dei Manoscritti della Grotta del Mar Morto e dell'Egitto 
Tolemaico,” BiA/ica 31 (1950), 504-508. 

7 M. Ldnnqvist and K. Ldnnqvist, “Parallels to be Seen: Manuscripts in Jars from Qumran 
and Egypt,” in The Dead Sea Serolls in Context: Integrating the Dead Sea Serolls in the Study 
of Ancient Texts, Languages, and Cultures, ed. A. Lange et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 471-487. 

8 E. Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts Found in the Judean Desert 
(Leiden: Brill, 2004), 45. 

9 Tov, Scribal Practices, 33. 

10 Observed by G. J. Brooke, “Choosing Between Papyrus and Skin: Cultural Complexity and 
Multiple Identities in the Qumran Library,” in Jewish Cultural Encounters in the Ancient 
Mediterranean and Near Eastern World, ed. M. Popovic et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 119-135 
(126). 

11 So, Brooke, ‘Choosing.’ 

12 Red ink in Eighteenth-Dynasty Egyptian literary texts, ornamentation on Lxx codices; 
with 2 QPs; 4QNum*’; 4QD‘:; 4Q48i‘* ‘4QFragments with Red Ink’; Tov, Scribal Practices, 54. 

13 To\, Scribal Practices, SI- 

14 Tov, Scribal Practices, 68-73. 

15 Tov, Scribal Practices, S2. 
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sheets;*® line-filler marks at the end of sentences;*^ paragraphos signs*® and 
marks for numbering units or sheets.*® Contemporary Greek papyri from Egypt 
share with Hebrew and Aramaic texts found at Qumran the use of a marginal 
symbol X, parenthesis signs and correction procedures, crossing out and can¬ 
cellation dots or strokes.^** The significance of Toy’s observations has been ex¬ 
plored by George Brooke who proposes that the motivation for using Egyptian 
papyrus for what may be archival copies of key non-scriptural Dead Sea 
Scroll texts may have represented a ‘high cultural marker’ by a ‘self-confident 
elite’ that set itself apart from the Hasmoneans while emulating the library 
of Alexandria and the priests of Egypt.^* If Brooke is correct, we might return 
to Bohak to ask: are the Dead Sea Scrolls really as disinterested in Egypt as it 
might seem? This essay explores that question, starting with the premise that 
it is possible that a perspective on Egypt present may be sought from the Dead 
Sea Scrolls interpretations of Egypt past. Shifts between the biblical and the 
interpretative texts that pertain to Egypt will be examined for possible, con¬ 
temporary relevance for the authors and their communities. 

Scribal activity on the Scrolls spans several centuries (third century bce- 
first century ce) and comes from a variety of social locations. Not one scribe 
self-identifies. Even when part of the movement located to Qumran, this was 
only one of many settlements of the larger, loosely-termed Essene move¬ 
ment that was in ongoing conversation with unifying, codifying centres, like 
Jerusalem, but which exhibited individual variations in thought and practice.^^ 
Therefore, although no unified perspective can be expected, one may begin to 
gather artefacts of the conversations surrounding underlying questions about 


16 Tov, Scribal Practices, 112-113. 

17 Tov, Scribal Practices, 210. 

18 Paragraphoi are also found on Aramaic texts from the fifth century onwards as well as 
‘many Greek documents from Egypt contemporary with the Qumran texts.’ Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 173. 

19 Among the Dead Sea Scrolls showing evidence of numbering: iQapGen; iQS; 4QExod'‘; 
4QS*’ (4Q256), 4QD“ (4Q266); 4QVisions of Amram'’ ar (4Q544) and from Masada, MasSir; 
cf Tov, Scribal Practices, 211-212. 

20 The latter two are not known from earlier Semitic sources and may have been transferred 
from Greek scribal practices; so, Tov, Scribal Practices, 273-274. 

21 Brooke, ‘Choosing,’ 133-134. Papyrus copies of texts explored in this essay include a 
pesher to Isaiah (4Qpap plsa"’ 4Q163), one of Tobit in Aramaic (4QpapToba ar=4Qi96), 
perhaps two of Jubilees (4Q217; 4Q223-224), two of the Rule of the Community 
(4QpapS‘’=4Q255+4Q433a; 4Q257); one of Damascus Document (4QpapD>'), one of 
Apocryphon of Jeremiah (4QpapApocr Jer B?=4Q384); one of Pseudo-Ezekiel (4Qpap 
psEzek'==4Q39i), one of the Hodayot (4QpapHf=4Q342) and one of the War Rule (4Q496). 

22 So, A. Schofield, From Qumran to the Yahad, A New Paradigm of Textual Development for 
The Community Rule (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 65. 
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migrations to and from Egypt, Jewish life in Egypt and the legitimacy of the 
Oniad temple and priesthood. We begin with scribal treatments of Egypt in the 
biblical and non-biblical scrolls, before focussing more closely on the relation¬ 
ship between two temples and two priesthoods represented by the Oniads and 
the Yahad. 


2 “Egypt” in the Biblical Texts and Reworked Pentateuch 

Already in Genesis there existed an uneasy, tensioned relationship between 
Israel’s ancestors and Egypt, where Egypt was known as place of provision but 
also danger. Erom the book of Exodus and onwards, Egypt is remembered by 
Israel almost exclusively as a place of slavery and death from which God had 
delivered them. Yet, Israel was not to ‘abhor an Egyptian’ (Deut 23:8) and, al¬ 
though the prophet Jeremiah abjured a return to Egypt, warning those who 
depended on Egypt (Jer 4206), the prophet Isaiah records an empathetic por¬ 
trayal of the plight and future of ordinary Egyptians who had been led astray 
by deluded leaders with a promise: in the centre of Egypt would be an altar to 
the LORD, who would make himself known to the Egyptians, who would wor¬ 
ship him and be blessed as his people (Isa rg:r8-25).23 

2.1 Genesis 

Virtually nothing of Abram and Sarai’s Egyptian sojourn is preserved in the 
nineteen or twenty scrolls of Genesis preserved at Qumran. Large sections of 
the Joseph story are extant; however, the variants are primarily small, gram¬ 
matical differences. One exception is 4QGenJ 4r:r6: [And Joseph answered 
Pharaoh, saying, ‘Apart from Go]d, (or me) the welfare of Phar[aoh] shall re¬ 
ceive no answer,’ a reading that agrees with sp and lxx against mt (‘It is not 
in me; God will give Pharaoh a suitable answer’j.^^*^ Two scriptural homes. 
Genesis and Exodus, have been offered for the following expansion that al¬ 
ludes to the Mosaic Song of the Sea, but which appears without context on a 
fragment of 4QReworked Pentateuch.^® 


23 See H. G. M. Williamson in this volume. 

24 M. Abegg, Jr., P. Flint, E. Ulrich, The Dead Sea Scrolls Bible: The Oldest Known Bible 
Translatedfor the First Time into English (New York: HarperCollins, 1999), 17. 

25 RP copies date between 40-1 bce; compositional date is no later than the mid first cen¬ 
tury BCE: D. K. Falk, The Parabiblical Texts: Strategies for Extending the Scriptures (New 
York: T&T Clark, 2007), 109. 4QRP®, containing only Lev, is dated between 125-50 bce. 
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... in the land of Egypt 5 shall be desolation [...] I shall create in [... I shall 
rescue them from] the yoke of Egypt’s power and redeem them 6 from 
their control. I shall make them My people forever [and ever ... I shall 
bring them forth] from Egypt. The seed of 7 your children I [shall settle 
in the] land safely for[ever... but Egypt shall I hurl into] the heart of the 
sea, into the fasts 8 of the deep [...] where they shall dwell g [... bo]rders 
[...] (excerpted from 4QRP® 4Q158141,2-9)^® 

Eirst, if these lines are an expansion of Exodus 15 itself, themes already pres¬ 
ent in the Song are intensified, possibly contemporizing a negative perspective 
about Jews residing in Egypt, a place where they are under theyoke of Egypt’s 
power. Another option is Gen 15:13-14, where Abram is told that his offspring 
would be slaves for 400 years but God would bring judgment on the unnamed 
nation that they served.The expansion could serve the same function as 
above, while identifying Egypt as the nations from which Israel required (and 
possible requires) rescue and redemption. In effect, rp would recast Abram’s 
sojourn in Egypt more negatively as a ‘(get) out of Egypt’ story, whether Egypt 
represents the contemporary nation, a cipher for other goyim or other nations, 
or an allegorization of spiritual slavery as in Philo. 

2.2 Exodus 

The Song of the Sea is an exuberantly poetic ‘out of Egypt’ celebration. In the 
biblical text, Moses and the sons of Israel sing for all of eighteen verses, be¬ 
ginning with ‘I will sing to the Lord...’ (Exod 15:1-18) while Miriam and the 
women, in one verse, sing responsively and imperatively to the men, ‘Sing to 
the Lord ...’ (Exod 15:21). The suggestion that qQExod"* may have been a liturgi¬ 
cal scroll is prompted by the relocation of the Song of the Sea (Exod 15:1) to 
immediately follow Moses’ Passover instructions (Exod 13:15-16).^® The Song 
of the Sea was also liturgically remembered by the contemplative Therapeutae 
who celebrated the out of Egypt story while still living in Egypt. Philo describes 


26 Unless otherwise noted, English translations of the Dead Sea Scrolls are adapted 
from M. 0 . Wise, M. G. Abegg, Jr. and E. M. Cook, ‘Qumran Non-biblical English' 
Version 3.0; Hebrew and Aramaic transcriptions from M. G. Abegg, Jr., ‘Qumran 
Non-biblical Manuscripts,' Version 4.0. Accordance Bible Software (Altamonte Springs, EL: 
Oaktree Software Specialists). 

27 M. G. Abegg, Jr., ‘Exile and the Dead Sea Scrolls' in Exile: Old Testament, Jewish, and 
Christian Conceptions, ed. J. M. Scott (Leiden: Brill 1997), 111-125 (u6). 

28 4QExod‘* (late second century/ early first century bce): E. Ulrich and F. M. Cross, Qumran 
Cave 4. VII: Genesis to Numbers (djd xii; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 127. Other bibli¬ 
cal manuscripts break off where Exod 15:1-8 is expected. 
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a choir of men and a choir of women dancing and singing hymns in imitation 
of the chorus beside the Red Sea.^® The hymn lyrics are not preserved but one 
might ask: was there liturgical pressure to give the women more lines? 

Intriguingly, 4QRP® preserves a seven-line expansion at Exod 15:21 to 
Miriam’s Song which contain allusions to Moses’ Song:^° 

lyou despised (?) [...] 2 for the majesty of [...] 3 You are great, a deliverer 
(?) [...] 4 the hope of the enemy has perished and he is for[gotten] (or; 
has cea[sed]) [...] 5 they perished in the mighty waters, the enemy (or 
‘enemies’) [...] 6 Extol the one who raises up, a [a rjansom ... you gave (?) 
[...] 7 [who do]es gloriously [...] (4Q365 6aii +6c 1-7).^* 

Whether or not these lines were ever performed liturgically, the expansion sug¬ 
gests a heightened value at least in remembering Israel’s historical out of Egypt 
story, if not a more recent exit. 

2.3 Isaiah 

In the great Isaiah scroll, copied 125-100 bce,^^ one of the hve cities in Egypt 
that would ‘swear allegiance to the Lord of hosts’ is named as the City of 
the Sun (D"inn T’p) (1 Qlsa® 19:18) in contrast to the lxx City of Righteousness 
(IloXia-aaeSex) and the mt City ofDestruetion (oinn Tp). Although iQIsa® had 
been corrected by scribes toward a ‘proto-MT’ edition in other ways, it pre¬ 
serves the more neutral City of the Sun, as does 4QIsa’’ (copied 75-1 bce). The 
variant is easily explained as a scribal error — he-khet interchange — but it is 
entirely possible that it is an intentional word play on Heliopolis, the city of 
the worship of the sun god. A ‘tree-like’ scribal marginal note at the occurrenc¬ 
es of Egypt at Isa 19:14-15 (iQIsa'^) may mark a double meaning, as argued by 
Elizabeth Jacobs.The symbol occurs a total of five times in the Scroll,^^ also 


29 Philo, Contempt 83-88. 

30 For allusions, see A. B. Perrin, “The Variants of 4Q(Reworked) Pentateuch: A 
Comprehensive List of the Textual Variants in 4Q158, 4Q364-367 in Biblical Sequence,” 
jjs 63 (2012), 127-57. 

31 Translation from H. W. Attridge, T. Elgvin, J. Milik, S. Olyan, J. Strugnell, E. Toy 
J. VanderKam, and S. White, in consultation with J. C. VanderKam, Qumran Cave 4. VIII: 
Parabiblieal Texts, Parti (djd xiii; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 270. 

32 F. M. Cross, “Palaeography and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Dead Sea SeroUs after Fifty 
Years: A Comprehensive Assessment, ed. P. W. Flint and J. C. Vanderkam, 2 vols. (Leiden: 
Brill, 1998), 1/379-402 (380; Plate 10, In. 2). 

33 E. Jacobs, “Music in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Hints and Echoes,” (m.a. thesis supervised by 
G. J. Brooke, University of Manchester, 2015). 

34 At Isa 7:8; 33:18-19; 48:14; 28:9. 
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marking Syria, Babylon and an ‘insolent people of an obscure speech.’^® Jacobs 
observed that the symbol most resembles the shalshelet in the Tiberian system 
where it seems to represent ‘ambiguity and double meaning.’^® She believes 
the markings on the Isaiah scroll may represent ‘code words’ or ‘sobriquets’ for 
an enemy group — a hidden meaning known to initiates. What might Egypt 
have connoted? Was a double meaning meant to hold throughout the pericope 
or just for the marked occurrences; or could Egypt still have been understood 
as ‘geographical Egypt’ in unmarked portions such as Isa rguS-as? The book 
of Isaiah was contemporized in four pesher texts; unfortunately, however, the 
commentary that may have decoded Egypt in Isaiah rg is lost. 

2.4 Narrative Retellings 

The Genesis Dead Sea Scroll manuscripts display a remarkably stable text; 
therefore, any differences in the interpretative texts are more likely to be in¬ 
terpretative and not based on variant biblical editions. Some address obvious 
exegetical gaps and difficulties in the biblical text; others, however, may point 
to a contemporary perspective on Egypt. 

2.4.r Aramaic Levi Document 

In the mouth of Levi, ‘I was forty-eight when we entered the land of Egypt’ 
{ald r2.8). Egypt was the literary setting of the Aramaic Levi Document (ald), 
dated to some time between the late third and early second century bce, be¬ 
fore the reign of Antiochus iv Epiphanes.^^ The number of copies and the per¬ 
sistence of early AID traditions in later writings that acknowledge Levi as the 
first priest contrast strongly with the two small fragments of Ben Sira (aQrS), 
an early second-century-BCE composition that points to Aaron as the first 
priest (Sir 45:6-22). 

Throughout, the archetypical priest Levi is presented as faithfully prac¬ 
tising endogamous marriage and transmitting to his own descendants the 
priestly teaching from his ancestors. In the retelling of the Shechem and Dinah 
story, some of the sons of Jacob (without Levi and Simeon knowing) entice 
the Shechemites into circumcision with the proposal that they all become 
broth[ers] and friends (ptani [prijN) (ald r.r-2). Levi and Simeon execute 
judgment upon the Shechemites with the sword, affirming that brothers and 


35 Jacobs, ‘Music,’ 18. 

36 Psychological states such as indecision (Gen 19:26), conflict of interest (Gen 24:12), temp¬ 
tation (Gen 39:8) and jealousy (Lev 8:23); cf. Jacobs, ‘Music,’ 21. 

37 J. C. Greenfield, M. E. Stone, and E. Eshel, The Aramaic Levi Document: Edition, Translation, 
and Commentary (Brill: Leiden, 2004), 19. Witnesses to ald include, among others, seven 
copies in the Dead Sea Scrolls and fragments from the Cairo Genizah. 
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friends were not to be the marrying kind, at the very least, not to inter-marry 
with Shechemites.^® Yet, brothers andfriends could be found among non-Jews. 
Levi is re-formed from a figure associated with violence in Gen 34 (cf Gen 49:5) 
into a priest of peace. He prays for the wall of your peaee {ald 3.11) and, in his 
vision, peaee (Dlh\y) is linked to the kingdom of the priesthood (NHUriD niDha) 
in contrast to the (reconstructed) kingdom of the [sword (?)] {ald 4.7-9). Levi’s 
priestly descendants are told to follow the example of Joseph, studying and 
teaching wisdom, so that: ‘To every la[nd] and country to which he will go, 
he has a brother and friend ('iini NtiN) therein. He is [not a]s a stranger in 
it.’ Their wise words would be heard and they would have seats of honour 
{ald 13.4-10//4Q21311,11-19). 

Noting that the Samaritan myth of origins traces its priesthood back to Levi 
and its lay population to Joseph, Robert Kugler has speculated that ald is a 
Samaritan text composed in Egypt. He compares the enslavement of Joseph 
to the Samaritans, who had been brought to Egypt forcibly by Ptolemy i Soter 
{Ant. 12.3-10).^® The brothers and friends Shechem-Egypt bipolarity in ald 
may support Kugler’s speculation. Whoever its original audience, ald would 
become highly adoptable by any of Levi’s displaced priestly descendants and 
others, including those who deposited copies at Qumran and, later, in the 
Cairo Genizah.'’^^ 

2.4.2 Visions of Amram 

Written in Aramaic, the Visions of Amram (4Q543-547) expands on the little 
recorded about Amram in biblical Exodus. Episode 1 of Robert Duke’s eclec¬ 
tic texts locates Amram ‘in the 152nd year of the exile of Israel to Egypt’ 
(4Q543 la-c 4). Boundaries between Amram’s family and Egyptians are re¬ 
inforced, marked by endogamous marriage and naming: Miriam marries 
Amram’s younger brother and Moses is given a Hebrew name, MaTakyahu 
(rT’DRhnh ’h ''Ip).^' Eollowing what appears to be Amram’s charge to Moses 


38 According to the reconstruction of ald that includes the recently discovered Rylands 
Genizah Fragment (P1185-1 and P1185-2); D. M. Peters and E. Eshel, “Cutting Off and 
Cutting Down Shechem: Levi and His Sword in the Rylands Genizah Fragment of the 
Aramaic Levi Document,’’ in The War Scroll, War and Peace in the Dead Sea Serolls and 
Related Literature, ed. K. Davis et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 237-59. 

39 R. A. Kugler, “Some Further Evidence for the Samaritan Provenance of Aramaic Levi 
(iQTest Levi; 4QTestLevi),” inifQ 65-68 (1996), 351-358 ( 354 - 358 ). 

40 The Damaseus Doeument, the book of Tobit and ben Sira are also among substantially 
similar versions of non-biblical texts found both in Second Temple copies of DSS and 
medieval copies in the Cairo Genizah. 

41 4Q543 1 a,b,c; 4Q545 la i; 4Q546. R. R. Duke, The Social Location of the Visions of Amram 
(4Q543-547) (Studies in Biblical Literature 135; New York: Peter Lang, 2010). 
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in Episode 2,^^ Amram goes to Canaan with his cousins and father Qahat to 
re-bury ancestral bones (Episode 3)."^^ There, the group hears an alarming re¬ 
port of war and vaany yearned for (n]nNn) the Land of Egypt and left, taking 
from Canaan what was needed in Egypt and leaving Amram to hnish building 
the tombs. Then comes war and the borders of Egypt are seized and closed.'^ 
Amram remains in Canaan 41 years, not taking another wife, returning safely 
(D‘7\yn) to Egypt once the border reopens. 

What may Visions have communicated to contemporary priests about 
Jewish life in Egypt? One possibility is a simple endorsement by description, in 
line with aid’s positive view of Jewish life in Egypt; the so-called exile would 
then be a voluntary exile.^® Alternatively, Visions may have embodied ques¬ 
tions aimed at critique. Were they in exile without realizing it? Should they re¬ 
ally be yearning for Egypt as their permanent home? If it was necessary to bring 
provisions to Egypt from Canaan, why were they still in Egypt? If Jochabed and 
other Israelites had joined Amram in Canaan while they were still able, would 
subsequent slavery have been avoided? Obviously, the biblical narrative — in 
which the Israelites exit Egypt en masse only under Moses — set interpretive 
boundaries. However, an interpreter could still stir up provocative questions 
with a message to contemporaries. 

There may be a third explanation. While Egypt may have been acknowl¬ 
edged as a place where priestly teaching could be faithfully transmitted and 
where Hebrew naming and endogamous marriage could be faithfully practised 
temporarily, the emphasis on properly completed re-burial of ancestral bones 
in Canaan may be evidence of an underlying provocative question: ‘Where is 
our permanent home meant to be?’ If so. Visions may have differentiated be¬ 
tween orientations toward either Egypt or Canaan as permanent home. Levi 
had named Amram in aid saying that he would '... raise up the people from 


42 4Q545 2a-b; 4Q545 la i ■ 

43 4Q543 3-4; 4Q5441; 4Q545 la-b 11; 4Q546 2; 4Q5471-2. 

44 In Jubilees, Joseph foresees the closing of the gates of Egypt, causing difficulties for bring¬ 
ing his hones out of Egypt, ijub. 46.5-8). 

45 The notion of the temporary nature of the Diaspora was little more than lip service in 
some Hellenistic writings; e.g. 3 Macc describes a deliverance of the Jews but without 
any expectation of leaving Egypt; the Greek translation of Torah was divinely approved 
(Aristeas) and Jews of Egypt were no longer dependent on Jerusalem for learning Torah, 
in contrast to the Prologue of Sirach which emphasizes the differences between the 
Hebrew Torah and its Greek translation. So N. Hacham, “Exile and Self-Identity in the 
Qumran Sect and in Hellenistic Judaism,” in New Perspeetives on Old Texts: Proeeedings of 
the Tenth International Symposium of the Orion Centerfor the Study of the Dead Sea Serolls 
and Related Literature, g-u January, 2005, ed. E. G. Chazon et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 
3-21 (10-12). 
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the la[nd of Eg]ypt’ {ald 12.4).^® Yes, out of Amram would come Moses, the 
one who would raise up the people from Egypt. However, perhaps Visions pre¬ 
serves another interpretation; the raising up of ancestral bones from the land 
of Egypt by Amram. We return to the reburial of Jewish bones later. 

2.4.3 Genesis Apocryphon 

Genesis Apocryphon (iQapGen) — plausibly composed during the hrst half of 
the second century bce^'^ — shares traditions in Aramaic that are found in 
Jubilees, but differently nuanced in Hebrew (see below). As in Genesis, famine 
drives the migration of Abram to Egypt, but iQapGen also provides a forewarn¬ 
ing dream about the fate of Sarai. In Genesis, Abram prospers from Pharaoh’s 
gifts on account of Sarai (Gen 12:15) but iQapGen re-orders this exegetically 
embarrassing detail; the gifts come later with the nobles of Egypt, in exchange 
for readings from the words of Enoch, for scribal knowledge, wisdom and truth 
and in the midst of much eating and much drinking (iQapGenxix, 10-27). Then 
danger intrudes into what was developing into a mutually beneficial relation¬ 
ship. Sarai had kept herself hidden for five years, but now the nobles of Egypt 
see her beauty, hear her wisdom and report to the king, who desires her and 
acquires her by force, doubly stated (iQapGen xx, 1-14). Genesis does not re¬ 
cord any interchange between Sarai and Pharaoh and God takes the initiative, 
sending a plague on Pharaoh’s household. In contrast, iQapGen shows Abram 
taking the initiative in active intercession for Sarai, weeping as he prays, lodg¬ 
ing his complaint against the king (iQapGen xx, 11-15). God responds by send¬ 
ing a pestilential spirit into the king’s household, an evil spirit that afflicts with 
impotence every male of Pharaoh’s household. In contrast to the impotent at¬ 
tempts of Egypt’s healers, Abram’s prayer against the evil spirit is potent, heal¬ 
ing the king. Along the way, the narrator satishes several exegetical curiosities: 
the king had not dehled Sarai; he gives her silver, gold and clothing, and also 
Hagar (iQapGen xx, 10-32). Pharaoh is tacitly acknowledged as a legitimate 
agent of provision in iQapGen but it is God whom Abram thanks when he 
comes to Bethel, thanking him also for returning him to the land safely (□‘jtyu) 
(1Q20 XXI, 1-4). In Visions, Amram returns to Egypt safely. Was either narrator 
aware of a contemporaneous tradition and making a point? 

Overall, iQapGen seems to endorse a cautiously optimistic view about 
the potential of a mutually benehcial relationship between Egypt and Israel. 


46 Exod 13:19 mentions only the bringing of Joseph’s bones up out of Egypt but is silent about 
the bones of his brothers. 

47 D. A. Machiela, The Dead Sea Genesis Apoeryphon: A New Text and Translation with 
Introduetion and Speeial Treatment of Columns 13-17 (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 134-142. 
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However, it is more forthcoming about the dangers in Egypt than either aid or 
Visions ofAmram. Beneath the idealization of Abram and Sarai may be hints 
of warning questions. Why were Abram and Sarai still in Egypt after hve years? 
What got them into trouble? Was it that Abram was teaching Egyptians and 
accepting gifts? Or was it that Sarai was seen and heard by Egyptians, while 
eating and drinking with them? Philo would later write about women among 
the Therapeutae who feasted with men; however, they were specifically elder¬ 
ly and most of them virgins, indifferent to bodily pleasures.^® Jews reading 
iQapGen might know to be wary of Egypt, to pay attention to dreams and to 
offer up prayers, to avoid too much eating and drinking with Egyptians and ‘Do 
keep the beauty and wisdom of your women hidden from view!’ Under these 
conditions, dangers might be navigated successfully and the benefits enjoyed, 
at least temporarily. However, they might want to get themselves safely back to 
the Land while they still could. 

2.4.4 The Book of Tobit 

Preserved among the Dead Sea Scrolls in both Aramaic and Hebrew copies 
and composed before 175 bce, the Diaspora tale of Tobit, set in Mesopotamia, 
seems to have little connection to Egypt, other than as a place to which the 
demon flees when confronted with the burning, rotting fish liver and heart 
(Tob 8:3).'^® An Egyptian provenance is one of several proposals that include 
Mesopotamia.®® Support may be found in elements shared in Scrolls set par¬ 
tially in Egypt: AID, Visions ofAmram and iQapGen. Tobit enjoys favour and 
good standing with the king (Shalmaneser) (Tob 1:13), the language of exile 
(Tob 1:3), endogamous marriage (Tob i:g; 4:12-13), proper burials (Tob 1:17-19; 
2:3-8) and an orientation to Palestine (for Tobit, specifically Jerusalem; Tob 
1:5-7; iS^E-i?)- However, although Tobit travels frequently to Jerusalem for ‘fes¬ 
tivals and sacrifices’ (Tob 1:6) and foresees the ingathering of the scattered chil¬ 
dren of Israel (Tob 13:3-6) and the rebuilding of the temple (Tob 14:5-7), there 
is no suggestion of an intention to return to live in Jerusalem. He is pointedly 
buried in Nineveh ‘with great honour’ (Tob 14:2) and no instructions are given 
for reburying his bones in the Land. Much later, Philo would similarly reassure 
his readership that ‘living men have indeed their separate countries, but all 
earth is the grave of the dead’; for him, the place of burial in a ‘foreign land’ 


48 Contempt 68. 

49 Among the Dead Sea Scrolls: Aramaic (4Q196-199) and Hebrew (4Q200); a Hebrew 13th c. 
copy was preserved in the Cairo Genizah. 

50 L. T. Stuckenbruck, "Tobit,” in The Oxford Encyclopedia of the Books of the Bible, ed. 
M. Coogan (Oxford: OUP, 2011), 430. 
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is described as unproblematic.®* This sounds like one side of an argument. 
Perhaps Philo was reacting to an idea that Jewish bones should be buried in the 
Land. Perhaps the burying of ancestral bones had contemporary implications, 
a call to re-bury in the Land the bones of Jews who had died in Egypt. 

Tobit’s Mesopotamian setting does not preclude its composition in Egypt; 
indeed, Tobit’s easily disproved historical and geographical blunders might 
speculatively be explained as deliberately seeded genre clues, directing the 
attention of its readership to a time and place other than the period of first- 
temple exile in Assyria. Shalmaneser was not the father of Sennacherib, as 
erroneously reported in Tob 1:13, but of Sargon ii. Eurthermore, seemingly su¬ 
perfluous geographical details are recorded, but with gross inaccuracies: the 
distance between Ecbatana and Rages was 300 kilometres, not a journey of 
two days. Geographically, Ecbatana is in the mountains, and clearly not in the 
middle of the plain (Tob 5:6). A (deliberate?) blunder of similar proportions 
is found in the book of Judith, which begins by naming Nebuchadnezzar as 
the ruler over the Assyrians (Jdt 1:1). If Tobit was, indeed, composed in Egypt 
toward the end of the third century bce, might the literary Sennacherib who 
executed Jews after fleeing from Judea (Tob 1:18) have been seeded into the nar¬ 
rative as a way to indicate Ptolemy iv Philopator (222-205 bce) who brought 
threats of enslavement and death to Jews after he returned from Jerusalem to 
Egypt?®^ The analogy does not hold through their lifetimes. In one tradition, 
Philopator is not killed by his sons as in Tob 2:21, but repents and releases the 
Jews (3 Macc 6:22-28). 

2.4.5 Jubilees 

A handful of straightforwardly negative, even hostile perspectives on Egypt 
are found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Aramaic Enochic Dream Visions, the 
Egyptians are envisioned as oppressive wolves pursuing the sheep (Israelites).®^ 
Among Hebrew texts, 4QParaphrase of Genesis and Exodus dramatically 
strips Egyptians of knowing God by his personal name. Whereas the biblical 
text states that ‘the Egyptians will know (ipl’i) that 1 am the LORD’ (Exod 
14:4 mt), the paraphrase reinterprets that the '... pe[ople ofIsra]el might know 
it (njJT JpD*?) throughout their gener[ations]' (4Q422 iii, 6-7).®"* Elsewhere, 
Joseph is given ‘into the power of foreigners, who drained his strength and 


51 Philo, los. 22-2.^. 

52 Cf. 3 Macc 1-7. 

53 ; En. 89.15-16, 26-27=4QEn'= 4 ii, 18-19-111,14-15. 

54 Contra Isa 19:21; Pharaoh says Lord God (Jos. Asen. 21.5-6). 
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shattered all his bones’ (4Q372 110-11,14-15)®® and God’s fury conies against 
the idols of Egypt (iQM xiv, 1). In Jubilees, however, the perspective on Egypt 
is more complex and nuanced. Likely composed not long after the attack on 
the Jerusalem temple by Antiochus iv but before the building of the Oniad 
temple (152 bce),^^ Jubilees retells the book of Genesis and first part of Exodus, 
grandfathering Aramaic Enoch, Noah, Abram and Levi traditions and recasting 
the whole within a covenant-focused ‘exodus from Egypt’ narrative angelically 
dictated to Moses on Mount Sinai {Jub. 1.1; 28-29). Abram and Sarai’s Egyptian 
sojourn is summarized only succinctly: Sarai is taken by force. Pharaoh expels 
Abram from the land. Abram returns to the plaee of the altar, blessing God for 
bringing him back safely {Jub. 13.12-15).®'^ Any hint of mutual benefit is dimin¬ 
ished: there is no mention of wheat in Egypt, Abram offers no words of wisdom 
or prayers for healing and there is no suggestion that Abram’s wealth came 
from Pharaoh.®® 

Joseph, however, receives extensive press in Jubilees. Egyptians benefit 
from his presence, storing seed after they have watched Joseph do the same 
{Jub. 42.13). Egypt lives in harmony during Joseph’s reign; the Egyptians love 
him ‘because he conducted himself in a just way. He was not arrogant, proud, 
or partial, nor did he accept bribes’; Joseph and his family receive — the point 
is stated three times — a favourable and kind reception. Consequently, the 
pharaoh ruled justly and there was no satan or any evil one {Jub. 39.12-13; 12; 
40.5-9; cf Gen 39:4) as the Egyptians honoured Joseph and children of Israel 
loved and helped one other {Jub. 46.1-2). Some strands of dna from aid seem 
to have found their way into Jubilees. 

Sefantifanes, Joseph’s Egyptian name, reflects the Samaritan spelling. His 
wife is neutrally introduced as the daughter of the priest of Heliopolis {Jub. 
40.10; cf Lxx Gen 41:45).®® Censure against intermarriage with Canaanites, 
specifically, is heightened {Jub. 22.20) but intermarriage between Jacob’s 


55 Schwartz cites 4Q371-372 as the only possible surviving example of anti-Samaritan po¬ 
lemic in Qumran corpus; S. Schwartz, ‘John Hyrcanus I’s Destruction of the Gerizim 
Temple andJudeaen-Samaritan Relstioas', Jewish History 7/1 (1993), 9-25, [12]. 

56 For compositional date (170-150 bce), J. C. VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees (Leuven: 
Peeters, 1989), v-vi. 

57 Translation from VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees. 

58 Plunder taken from Egypt at the Exodus was payment for Israelites' work as slaves (Jub. 
48.18). The Temple Seroll expansion at Deut 17:16 hints at reticence about going to Egypt 
for wealth: ‘... the king is not to return the people to Egypt for warfare and thereby in¬ 
crease for himself horses, silver, and gold' (iiQT“ lvi, 15-17). 

59 Vanderkam,/u6i/ees, 266. Cf priest of Heliopolis (of On) (Jos. Asen.i.J); priest of the Sun 
(Philo,/os. 121). 
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non-priestly sons and Mesopotamians (and an Egyptian) seem to be tolerated.®® 
Were such non-Canaanite intermarriages also tolerated for Jews contemporary 
with Jubilees? 

Little is said about Levi’s life in Egypt except that he receives the books of 
his fathers to preserve and renew (Jub. 45.16). An orientation to the Jerusalem 
temple is revealed in Isaac’s words to Levi, that he would ‘serve in his temple’ 
{Jub. 31.14). Elsewhere, Jacob is promised by God that he would die peacefully 
in Egypt but be buried in ‘this land’ with Abraham and Isaac {Jub. 32.23; 44.6). 
The re-inhumation of ancestral bones by Amram is also known in Jubilees. 
A faint disapproval of the ‘many’ who returned to Egypt may be detected in 
contrast to Amram who ‘remained on the mountain of Hebron’ {Jub. 46.9-10). 
Moses learned writing from his father Amram, sub-textually, not from Egypt 
{Jub. 47.9). 

If Jubilees does portray an acceptance of Jews living in Egypt, it also cau¬ 
tions and imposes conditions. A mutually beneficial harmonious life depends 
both on the behaviour of the children of Israel (living justly, loving and help¬ 
ing each other) and the Egyptians (favouring and honouring the children of 
Israel). The precariousness of Jewish life in Egypt is highlighted; Israel is de¬ 
pendent on benevolent foreign rulers. The Israelites’ eventual enslavement is 
handily blamed on the Canaanites: the ‘king of Canaan conquered the king of 
Egypt and closed the gates of Egypt’ {Jub. 46.11-15). Ham, Cush and Mitsrayim 
(Egypt) are positively portrayed as rebuking Canaan for illegitimately occupy¬ 
ing Lebanon, the land allotted to Shem {Jub. 10.29-34). Polemic is reserved for 
‘Canaan’ (Antiochus) and not Egypt. 

While empathetic toward those who were forcibly brought down to Egypt, 
such as]oseph, Jubilees perhaps withholds endorsement from those who would 
go down to Egypt voluntarily, like Abram and Sarai. At Jubilees’ conclusion, 
Israel leaves the Egyptian yoke and slavery {Jub. 49.6). Egypt is fickle./uh//ees’ 
is — at the beginning and the end — an ‘out of Egypt’ story. 

2.5 Contemporizing the Prophets 

All of the interpretative contemporizing of the biblical prophets in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls is composed in Hebrew. A possible exception is Aramaic 
4QPseudo-Daniel, a historical retelling which remembers ‘their [oppressijon 
and they shall come out of [Egypt...’ (4Q24312 2-3). 


60 Tamar is Aramean (Jub 41.1); Simeon initially marries a Canaanite but changes his mind 
and marries another woman from Mesopotamia like his brothers, while Levi is the only 
brother who endogamously marries a descendant of Terah (Jub 34.20-21). 
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2.5.1 4QPseudo-Ezekiel 

An early copy of 4QPseudo-Ezekiel (4Q391) was copied onto papyrus around 
the end of the second century bce.®' In one of the manuscripts, the LORD 
calls the son of man to prophesy over bones; many are revived (4Q385 2 1-10; 
Ezek 37:4-10). In a fragment in which the yoke of Egypt is also mentioned the 
prophet speaks out; people would come from their place of temporary burial, 
from their graves, from the earth (4Q385 3 6-7). In another, the son of man que¬ 
ries, ‘When will you gather them together?’®^ and the LORD answers: 

A son of Belial will plan to oppress My people 4 but I shall not allow him. 
His dominion shall not come to pass. Erom the impure, no seed shall 
survive, 5 nor from the caperbush shall come new wine, nor shall a hor¬ 
net make honey [...] and 6 I will slay the wicked in Memphis. But I shall 
bring My children out of Memphis, and upon their re[mn]ant I will turn 

( 4 Q 386 iii,i- 6).®3 

In the next column, ‘Babylon (will be) like a cup in the hand of the Lord in 
her time he will cast her out’ (4Q3861111,1-2). Devorah Dimant has proposed 
a Hellenistic context within which Babylon and Egypt are the Seleucid and 
Ptolemaic kingdoms and the son of Belial is Antiochus iv, he who had marched 
to Memphis, but was humiliated by having to leave Egypt when given an ulti¬ 
matum by the Roman consul Popillius Laenas. The wicked slain in Memphis are 
equated either with the Egyptian high priesthood in Memphis or with Cleon 
the governor.On the exodus out of Memphis, Dimant recognizes echoes of 
the ‘old biblical prophecies on the eschatological return of the Israelites to the 
Land of Israel’; she continues that this ‘may well allude to a real exodus of the 
Jewish population from Egypt to Israel.’®® 

Another fragment reworks Ezekiel 30:1-5 and tells of the sword in Egypt that 
would not only shake Cuth, {Pu]l, the mighty ones of Arabia but also some of the 
children of the covenant (4Q385b 13-6). The gates of Egypt in this fragment are 
an added element referring to Pelusium at the border between Egypt and the 
regions controlled by Syria where numerous battles had been fought.®® Most 
recently, for the author, would likely have been the defeat of the Ptolemaic 


61 D. Dimant, Qumran Cave 4. XXI: Parabiblical Texts, Part 4: Pseudo-Prophetie Texts (djd 
XXX; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2001), 55. 

62 DJD XXX, 55. 

63 Cf. Ezek 30:13. 

64 DJD XXX, 57-59. See also 1 Macc 1:16-19; Ant. 12.242-245. 

65 Isa 11:15-16; 27:13. DJD XXX, 58-59. 

66 Cf. Ezek 30:15-16 re: ancient battles at Pelusium. 
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Egyptian army before Antiochus iv in i6g bce.®'^ Visions ofAmram and Jubilees 
also knew of a season of closed borders, when migration between Egypt and 
Canaan ceased. 

In light of interpretative traditions in Jubilees and Visions ofAmram which 
also concern the bringing of ancestral bones up out Egypt, one might ask 
whether 4QPseudo-Ezekiel visualized that the bones of the dead would ac¬ 
company the living, all of them released from the yoke of Egypt at some point 
when the gates of Egypt were not closed. 

2.5.2 Apoeryphon of Jeremiah C 

The biblical prophet Jeremiah had been among the captives being taken to 
Babylon, but released at Ramah to remain in Judah (Jer 40:1). Some Jews, fear¬ 
ful of the Chaldeans, asked him to pray that the LORD would give direction on 
whether they should go to Egypt. Jeremiah agreed to enquire. Subsequently, 
they were warned not to go to Egypt, but they went to Tahpanhes, anyway, tak- 
ingjeremiah with them (Jer 41:17-43:7). In Egypt, Jeremiah prophesied that the 
lord’s name would ‘no longer be pronounced on the lips of any of the people 
of Judah in all the land of Egypt.’ All would perish by sword and famine but a 
few would ‘return from the land of Egypt to the land of Judah’ (Jer 44:24-28).®® 
The Apoeryphon ofjeremiah makes some dramatic interpretative excursions. 
The prophet goes out from the presence of the LORD (fully written out in the 
tetragrammaton) but accompanies the captives-to-Babylon fromjerusalem all 
the way to the River. There, Moses-like, he commands them about keeping the 
covenant of the God of their fathers (4Q385a 18 la-b, 1-11).®® The text resumes 
after a breakage withjeremiah already in Tahpanhes; there, the people askhim 
to inquire of the generic Elohim. In fulfillment of the biblical prophecy, they do 
not pronounce the personal name. Jeremiah refuses to inquire on their behalf, 
turning his attention to lamenting over Jerusalem. But the word of the LORD 
comes to Jeremiah, instructing him to tell the people to seek his statutes and 
keep his commands (4Q385a 18 ii, 1-10). 

67 DJD XXX, 74-75. 

68 Portions of Jer 40-44, in Hebrew are attested in an edition close to the lxx (4QJer‘*=4Q72d) 
and close to the mt (2QJer=2Qi3). See Alison Salvesen on the different renderings of verbs 
in Jeremiah (mt and lxx) that may distinguish between those Jews who desire to settle 
permanently in Egypt and those who see themselves either as temporary residents in 
Egypt, or there against their will, as was Jeremiah. A. Salvesen, “‘They did not settle in the 
land of the Lord: Ephraim settled in Egypt’ (Hos. 9.3): returning to Egypt in Greek scrip¬ 
ture and other Hellenistic Jewish works’’ (in this volume). 

69 So, G. J. Brooke, “The Book of Jeremiah and Its Reception in the Qumran Scrolls,” in The 
Book of Jeremiah and its Reception, ed. A. H. W. Curtis and T. Rdmer (Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 1997), 183-205 (190). 
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From Egypt, Jeremiah writes to the Babylonian exiles and his words were 
read by the children of Israel ‘upon the River Sur’ (4Q38g i 2-7). The Jews 
in Babylonian exile receive teaching from Jeremiah both in person and in 
writing 7 ° In his study of the Qumran Jeremianic traditions and especially 
the Apocryphon of Jeremiah, Kipp Davis has argued that Egypt ‘maintains an 
almost entirely negative connotation’ while ‘Babylon appears to be more posi¬ 
tively perceived’; it is the Jewish community in Babylon that receives Jeremiah’s 
teachings and who are the ‘rightful heirs of the covenant’ while Egypt repre¬ 
sents the ‘spiritually disenfranchised’ that are ‘removed from the protection 
of the covenant.’^* Thus Jeremiah is the ‘prototypical prophet of exile’ who 
articulated the new covenant, distinguishing covenant insiders from covenant 
outsiders/^ For Davis, the poet of the Hodayot — ‘possibly, but not necessar¬ 
ily the Teacher of Righteousness himself’ — drew on Jeremiah’s persona for 
constructing a model of leadership.’’^^ 

If the movement’s founder, even the Teacher of Righteousness, self- 
presented as a prophet like Jeremiah and was so perceived by his followers (cd 
VIII, 16-21), this identihcation may have extended to the biblical Jeremiah’s 
warning to contemporaries going to Egypt. Furthermore, Jeremiah’s refusal to 
act as prophet-priest in the Apocryphon of Jeremiah C may have communicated 
refusal to recognize the legitimacy of the temple in Egypt. 


3 Two Priesthoods and Two Temples: The Yahad and the Oniads 

3.1 Damascus Document and 4QNahum Pesher: The House of Peleg 
The Oniad temple and priesthood had its supporters in the literature of the 
Second Temple period. One candidate, put forward by Gideon Bohak, is Joseph 
andAseneth, likely composed in Greek in mid-second-century bce Egypt. The 
existence of an extensive apologetic for the Oniad temple suggests the exis¬ 
tence of polemic against this same temple. While taking seriously Bohak’s cau¬ 
tion against ‘hnding Onias’ temple between the lines of everyjewish text,’ one 


70 Cf. Baruch who writes in Babylon and reads the scroll by the River Sud (Bar 1:1-4). 

71 K. Davis, The Cave 4 Apocryphon of Jeremiah and the Qumran Jeremianie Traditions: 
Prophetie Personal and the Construetion of Community Identity (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 
2014), 158. 

72 Davis, The Cave4Apoeryphon of Jeremiah, 303-304. On iQH“vii, 21-viii, 40/41 as a reflec¬ 
tion on Jer 10-12 in which Jeremiah is perceived as the ‘archetypical righteous person’ and 
his opponents the ‘archetypical wicked people,’ see J. A. Hughes, SeripturalAllusions and 
Exegesis in the Hodayot (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 80-81. 

73 Davis, The Cave 4 Apoeryphon of Jeremiah, 280. 
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might take up his challenge at least to look, even if one ‘must search through 
some very odd dust bins.’^'*^ The collection of the Dead Sea Scrolls may be one 
such ‘odd dust bin’ from which it is possible to gather fragments of perspec¬ 
tives on the temple in Egypt. 

Richard T. White has already attempted to link the epithet, House ofPeleg 
(cD and 4QpNah) to the temple-building Onias Part of his argument 
depends on a retrojection from the tower-building Generation of Separation, 
in rabbinic tradition, to the tower-building Oniads but White’s general idea 
that the Scrolls might reveal knowledge and literary engagement with some 
aspect of Jewish religious life in Egypt invites further study, but within the cor¬ 
pus of the Scrolls. House ofPeleg appears hrst in the early sectarian Damascus 
Document 

... the House ofPeleg {ihs rpa) who left the city of the sanctuary and relied 
on God in the time of Israel’s unfaithfulness, and defiled the temple (or 
declared the temple unclean? (tyipan HN IRDP’). They shall return again 
to the way of the people in a few matters [...] (cd xx, 22-24) 

Was it the House ofPeleg that left Jerusalem {the city of the sanctuary) or just 
some of this separatist group? Did they declare the temple unclean or did they 
subsequently defile the temple? Shani L. Berrin inclines toward the latter; al¬ 
though the House ofPeleg had acted properly in leaving Jerusalem, they earned 
the epithet by their ‘(partial) rejection of the community’s way of life, and their 
return to non-Qumran Judaism.’^® Philip R. Davies prefers to read that it was 
Israel that sinned and defiled the sanctuary, proposing that the House ofPeleg 
was never fully within the community but that a movement away from the 
community is described in the Damascus Documentd^ Either way, the House 
ofPeleg had started well, perhaps as part of the early movement out of which 
would come the Yahad. 

The later 4QNahum Pesher, likely composed in the first half of the first cen¬ 
tury BCE, is filled with enigmatic code-names: 


74 G. Bohak,/osep/i andAseneth and the Jewish Temple in Heliopolis (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1996), 101-104. 

75 R. T. White, “The House of Peleg in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in A Tribute to Geza Vermes: 
Essays on Jewish and Christian Literature and History, ed. P. R. Davies and R. T. White 
(Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990) 67-98. 

76 S. L. Berrin, The Pesher Nahum Serollfrom Qumran: An Exegetieal Study ofgQiGg (Leiden: 
Brill, 2004), 273-274. 

77 P. R. Davies, The Damaseus Document Covenant: An Interpretation of the “Damascus 
Document” (Sheffield Academic Press, 1983), 191-192. 
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The meaning of ‘Amon’ is Manasseh, and ‘the streams’ are the nobles of 
Manasseh, the respectable of [...] ‘Water surrounds her, her army is the 
sea, the waters her walls’ (Nahum 3:8b). The meaning of the passage: they 
are the men of her army, the warriors for her battle. ‘Cush [and Egypt] 
are her limitless strength, 12 [Put and Libya her allies’ (Nahum 3:9). The 
meaning of the passage: they are the wicked of [...] the House of Peleg 
nu) who ally themselves to Manasseh. (4Qi6g 3-4 iii, g-iv, 1; cf 
Nah 3:8-9) 

Who is Manasseh with whom the House of Peleg had allied itself?^® White 
associates Manasseh with the Israelite king, linking the term to the temple- 
polluters in CD.'^^ For him, the city of vanity is Leontopolis and Onias the 
Dripper of Lies (iQpHab x, 9-13; cf Hah 2:12), who was active around the time 
of the Teacher of Righteousness (cd i, 11-15). The boundary movers (cd 1, 16) 
are the Oniad party and the men of war (cd xx, 14; cf Deut 2:14), the two sons 
of Onias, generals in Cleopatra’s army (Ant. 13.285).®° 

Benin remains open to the possibility that the House of Peleg refers to the 
same group in both texts but argues that the term more likely applied ‘succes¬ 
sively to any bloc of defectors from the Community.’®* Yet, the very timeless¬ 
ness of the sobriquet means that White could be correct. The Oniads would 
simply have been the hrst to be thus identihed. 

3.2 The Rule of the Community; A/femahVe Priesthood and Temple 
in Israel 

The Yahad’s statement of self-identity in its Rule of the Community is a logical 
place to look for clues to the institutions from which the movement had dif¬ 
ferentiated itself®^ 

1 In the congregation of the Yahad there shall be twelve men and three 
priests ... 4When such men are present in Israel, 5 the council of the Yahad 
will be established in truth as an everlasting planting, as a holy house for 
Israel and as an assembly, a Holy 6 of Holies for Aaron; witnesses of truth 


78 For a summary of possible identifications of Manasseh and the House of Peleg, see 
J. H. Charlesworth, The Pesharim and Qumran History: Chaos or Consensus (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2002), 106-109. 

79 White, “House of Peleg,” 81. 

80 White, “House of Peleg,” 82-84. 

81 Benin, Pesher Nahum Scroll, 274 . Cf R. Ratzlaff “Peleg, House of,” Encyclopedia of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, ed. L. H. Schiffman andj. C. VanderKam (Oxford: OUP, 2000 ), 2 / 641 - 642 . 

82 The earliest extant copy is on papyrus (4QS“=4Q255), dated to 125-100 bce . 
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for judgment and ones chosen by God to atone for the land ... g ...a house 
of perfection and truth in Israel lo in order to establish a covenant of 
everlasting statutes. They shall be an acceptable sacrihce, atoning for the 
land ... (Excerpted from iQS viii, i-ioa).®^ 

Column IX adds that the atoning ‘acceptable sacrihce’ was ‘apart from the hesh 
of burnt offerings (niblp liynD)’ (iQS ix, 4). Although a purposeful writing 
against a temple and sacrihcial system in Egypt cannot be proven, it is possible 
to ask whether these lines make sense as an expression of dissent against the 
Oniad temple and priesthood by those who located themselves expressly in/ 
among Israel and identihed themselves as a temple for Israel, ones who were 
atoning for the land as a self-proclaimed acceptable sacrifice, apart from the 
flesh of burnt offerings. 


4 Re-imagining the Narrative: The Dead Sea Scrolls and Egypt 

We now re-imagine the narrative of the people of the Dead Sea Scrolls with 
perspectives on Egypt in mind. Mapping ancient texts alongside historical 
events is notoriously challenging, at the best of times, and especially when 
compositional dates are difficult to pinpoint. However, a reconstruction can 
be attempted that falls, at least, within the spectrum of possibility. 

Diaspora Jews had been permanent settlers in Egypt from the sixth century 
BCE onwards, but by the third century bce the temple in Elephantine (Yeb) was 
only a memory, having been built and destroyed centuries earlier.®® Under the 
leadership of the Hellenistic Ptolemies, Egypt had been mostly hospitable to 
the Jews. The Diaspora tale of Tobit, although set in Mesopotamia, may have its 
origin in Egypt. It shares elements of other Scrolls texts set in Egypt: the value 
of favour with foreign rulers, the language of exile, endogamous marriage, in¬ 
terest in proper burial and an orientation toward the Land. 

The most optimistic perspective on Jewish life in Egypt is found within azd. 
Was it written by the Samaritans, who had been brought forcibly to Egypt? 
Kugler’s speculation remains a viable possibility. Whatever its provenance, aid 


83 Author's translation. 

84 iQS VIII, i-ix, 6. 

85 See Jer 43:5-7. The fall of Judah in 587 bce may have ‘encouraged a flow of Jewish sol¬ 
diers into Egypt.’ J. Meleze-Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt: From Rameses II to Emperor 
Hadrian (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1997), 23. During the Ptolemaic period, ‘up to 100,000’ 
Jewish captives were deported to Egypt, 30,000 of them serving as soldiers throughout 
the land {Aristeas 13). 
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was a highly adoptable ‘grandfather’ text for Jews who had rejected the temple 
establishment in Jerusalem, whether they lived in Egypt or in Palestine. Levi is 
re-formed as a priest of peace and, even well after its composition, ald may 
have served to differentiate the sword-carrying Maccabees and Oniads from 
honoured, peaceful Levi-priests who found brothers andfriends in other lands. 

Along came Antiochus iv. Both Jubilees and Visions of Amram know of his 
coming against Egypt (post 170 bce ) and the shutting of the gates of Egypt that 
caused the temporary cessation of migration.®® Visions subtly differentiates 
between two orientations among Egyptian Jews, those more loyal to Egypt and 
those more loyal to Judea as their permanent home. The book of Jubilees and 
Genesis Apoeryphon were likely composed close to the time of the Maccabean 
revolt, the re-consecration of the temple (164 bce) and the growing power of 
the priestly but non-Zadokite Hasmoneans in Jerusalem.®'^ Both texts recog¬ 
nize the possibility of a mutually benehcial relationship between Israel’s an¬ 
cestors and the Egyptian kings while embedding warnings and conditions.®® 
Although Jubilees is oriented toward Jerusalem, it either does not know about 
the Oniad temple or chooses to ignore it; little is said about priestly activity 
in Egypt. 

Most Dead Sea Scrolls interpreting Genesis were written in the more univer¬ 
sally read, more cross-culturally open Aramaic, while most writings interpret¬ 
ing biblical texts relating to Moses and the prophets were written in Hebrew. 
The notable exception,/u6//ees, grandfathers Aramaic Enoch, Noah, Levi, and 
Abram traditions and re-orients them to Moses, to covenant and to Jerusalem. 
The Genesis Apoeryphon, written in Aramaic, does not.®® 

Richard White’s identihcation of the Oniads with the sobriquet House of 
Peleg is a helpful window into this brief but intense period of debate that re¬ 
sulted in Oniads separating themselves from the larger group of dissident Jews 
that had left the city of sanctuary. In this scenario, they journeyed to Egypt by 
162 BCE, were perceived by the others as breaching the covenant (cd i, 7-8), 
and lived in Egypt by their wilful heart (cd 3.4-7). 


86 The king of the Kittim enters Egypt: iQM i, 3-4. 

87 For Levi's portrayal in ald as the priestly literary ancestor of Noah in iQapGen and 
Jubilees, see D. M. Peters, Noah Traditions in the Dead Sea Serolls: Conversations and 
Controversies of Antiquity (Atlanta: Sbl, 2008), 52-59; 80-85; 106-115. 

88 Cf. Joseph and Aseneth which is favourably disposed toward the Pharaoh while assess¬ 
ing Egyptians negatively (Jos. Asen.7.1; 13.11; 20.9-10; 29.3-6); Bohak,/osep/i and Aseneth, 
43. This distinction persisted into the writings of Philo [Flaee. 17, 29, 43) and Josephus 
(Ap. 2.28-32, 65-69; 121-124; B. J. 2.487; so, E. S. Gruen, Diaspora: Jews Amidst Greeks and 
Romans (Gambridge: Harvard University Press, 2002), 64-71. 

89 Peters, Noah Traditions, 173-189. 
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Other dissenting Jews, perhaps including some previously loyal to Onias iv, 
decided to stay in the Land. Concurrently, or certainly within the following 
decade, a temple was proposed and subsequently built in Leontopolis, within 
the nome of Heliopolis. According to Josephus, Onias hoped to draw many 
Jerusalem Jews to himself, appealing to the prophet who had foretold an altar 
to the Lord God in Egypt (Isa ig:ig).®° 

More opportunity for controversy soon followed. By 145 BCE, Onias and 
Dositheus were providing military support to the widowed Cleopatra 11.®' Any 
Jews living by the Diaspora ideologies like those embedded in ald, Genesis 
Apocryphon and Jubilees, understood that help to foreign rulers could include 
teaching, offering wisdom and assisting in good governance, but did not nec¬ 
essarily extend to wielding the sword in their defence. It is conceivable that 
purists, who initially supported a temporary sojourn in Egypt with the Oniad 
priests-in-exile but then protested against the temple-building project or their 
military stance, migrated back to Palestine. 

Meanwhile in Jerusalem, the Hasmoneans were taking on both high priestly 
and governing roles; Simon became both High Priest and Prince of Israel in 
142 BCE. At the same time, a more stable political environment in Palestine 
may have been a ‘pull factor’ for Jews contemplating a migration back to the 
Land. During this tumultuous period of physical and ideological unsettling 
and resettling, some of the Dead Sea Scrolls were composed and a movement 
founded. Perhaps the Teacher of Righteousness, like the latter-day Jeremiah in 
the Apocryphon ofjeremiah, refused to act as a prophet-priest in Egypt. Eor him, 
the true covenant keepers were those who remained in the Land, unlike the co¬ 
dissident Oniads. Had the Teacher of Righteousness also sojourned in Egypt for 
a time? Perhaps he, or some others from the Yahad, viewed themselves as yet 
another latter-day prophet in exile, re-interpreted in 4QPseudo-Ezekiel. An in¬ 
triguing sidebar to the ‘bones’ in this text, and the persistent interest in reburial 
of bones in Visions ofAmram and Jubilees is the evidence of re-inhumations in 
the Qumran burial grounds, bodies re-buried after the flesh had decomposed. 
Of the tiny percentage of the tombs already excavated (53 of close to 1200), two 


90 Ant. 13.62-73; B.j. 7.427-432; cf. Isa 19:19. Later tradition added that sacrifices were of¬ 
fered there. Sib. Or 5.500-510; b. Meg. 10a. On this dating of the temple build to around 
152 BCE, see L. Capponi, II tempio de LeontopoU in Egitto: Identitd e religiosa dei Giudei di 
Onia (c.rgo a.C.-j3 cLC.) (Pubblicazioni della Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia dell’Universita 
di Pavia 118. Pisa: Edizioni ets, 2007), 53. 

91 Jos. 2.49-55. 
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of those that are north-south oriented (Tii, T24) contained re-inhumations. Of 
these, one is a double burial; T24b is identified as a female skeleton.®^ 

If these are, indeed, Jewish reburials, from where did these skeletons 
come? Why were they reburied at Qumran? Within the spectrum of possibil¬ 
ity is that male and female Jewish bones previously buried in the Diaspora, 
including Egypt, were carried with migrants for reburial to Qumran. If so, 
4QPseudo-Ezekiel may have communicated both a literal and metaphorical 
understanding in the vision of dry bones, calling up both the living and dead, 
out from the yoke of Egypt, the Visions ofAmram and Jubilees offering similar 
encouragement. 

Erom its earliest formulation, the Rule of the Community may have been 
crafted as a statement of self-identity describing a movement that was a 
house in Israel and an acceptable sacrifice, implying dissent not only against 
the Hasmoneans, but also against the Egypt-dwelling, temple-building, 
animal-sacrihce-offering Oniads in Egypt. Meanwhile in Jerusalem, Alexander 
Jannaeus (103-76 bce) became both King and High Priest. By the beginning 
of his reign, the Oniads and Hasmoneans appear to have established some 
kind of truce, suggesting that the Leontopolis temple had diminished as a 
rival entity.®^ Whenever and from wherever they came, the Jews who were 
known as the Yahad began coming to reside in Qumran (100-70 bce), bring¬ 
ing their ideas, their scrolls of papyrus and skin, perhaps even ancestral bones 
for reburial.®'*^ Others were temporary, perhaps seasonal, visitors. Over half 
a century had passed since the initial quarrel with the Hasmoneans and the 
Oniads, but the community continued to throw their clay pots and compose 
and copy their scrolls, writing pesher commentaries on their scriptures. Scribal 
practices resembling those in Egypt found their way into the scrolls. One scribe 
added tree-like symbols on the Great Isaiah scroll, connoting a double mean¬ 
ing for Egypt. Scrolls containing Song of the Sea expansions, like 4QReworked 
Pentateuch and 4QExodus‘^, may have been used liturgically as continuing out- 
of-Egypt deliverance celebrations. 


92 T37 is another double re-inhumation (southern extension, mostly east-west orientation 
and likely Bedouin), containing a female; cf. Magness, Archaeology of Qumran, 168-173. 
However, note that Tii and T37 are marked with smaller covering stones. That these 
may possibly identity ‘later intrusional burials,' see B. Schultz, “The Qumran Cemetery: 
150 Years of Research,” dsd 13 (2006), 194-228 (216 n. 122). 

93 See Bohak’s discussion of Josephus, ^nf. 13.353-64; Ananias, the son of Onias iv, refused 
the opportunity to attack Jerusalem and reclaim the high priesthood for himself, while 
remaining loyal to Cleopatra. Bohak,/osep/i andAseneth, 85. 

94 Dates of events at Qumran are from Magness, Archaeology of Qumran, 65-68. 
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After Rome’s conquest of Egypt in 30 BCE, the military support of the Oniad 
Jews was no longer required and they rapidly lost influence.®® Meanwhile, in 
Qumran, an earthquake in 31 bce caused serious damage, as did a serious fire 
around g/8 bce that likely destroyed scrolls. Did these catastrophes trigger a 
move to ensure the future safekeeping of the scrolls’ contents? Around the turn 
of the era, scribes made what were possibly archival copies of their most im¬ 
portant sectarian texts on papyrus imported from Egypt. Older, worn out scrolls 
of skin were prepared for a dignified burial in clay jars in Cave One, following 
practices perhaps learned from Egypt. In Cave 7 a deposit of papyrus scrolls 
was made, including copies of Greek scriptures. Exodus (yQpapLXXExod) 
and the Epistle of Jeremiah (yQpapEpJer gr). George Brooke finds it ‘tempting 
to suppose that the cave represents the personal collection of a member of 
the movement, more likely from Egypt than Jerusalem.’®® Increasing conflict 
in Egypt, culminating in the massacre of Jews in Alexandria in the summer 
of 38 CE may have strengthened migration pressure from Egypt to Palestine. 
Einally, in 68 CE, the Qumran site was destroyed by Rome and the Yahad was 
dispersed. Some fled to Masada, carrying some of their scrolls. Wherever the 
survivors went, they carried with them a temple theology, ready-made to sur¬ 
vive the imminent destruction of the temples in Egypt and in Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Dating and Locating the Septuagint of Proverbs 
in Its Jewish-Hellenistic Cultural Context 


Lorenzo G. A. Cuppi 


1 Introduction 

It seems that the hrst scholar who regarded the Septuagint translation of 
Proverbs as a source for Jewish-Hellenistic thought was the German theolo¬ 
gian Martin HengelJ Henry St. J. Thackeray^ had already noticed its literary 
character, referring in particular to a superior Greek style in comparison with 
most of the biblical translations in the Septuagint, and to the appearance of 
hexametric or iambic lines; Hans Lewy^ had suggested connections with tradi¬ 
tions stemming from the Hellenistic mysteries,''^ and the Swedish scholar Gillis 
Gerleman® had located Stoic influences in some renderings (e.g. dppo^ouaa in 
Prov 8:30), together more generally with allusions to classical authors such as 
Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus and Euripides.® All these authors were of the 
view that the translation originated in Alexandria. Hengel in particular tried to 
trace a link between the early Alexandrian Jewish philosopher Aristobulos, the 
Septuagint of Proverbs, Wisdom of Solomon, and Philo Judaeus. He is possi¬ 
bly the only one who accepted Gerleman’s proposal of a Stoic influence (at a 
popular level) in the word dppo^ouaa. 

However, such consensus began to break up in the late rgSos when a 
number of scholars independently directed their attention to some cultural 


1 M. Hengel,/urfawm and Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter in Palestine during the Early 
Hellenistic Period (London: scm, 1974), vol. 1,162-163. 

2 H. St. J. Thackeray, “The Poetry of the Greek Book of Proverbs,” JTS 13 (1912), 46-66, and 
A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek According to the Septuagint, vol. 1 (Cambridge: cup, 
1909), 13-16,58-62. 

3 H. Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der antiken Mystik (Giefien: 
A. Topelmann, 1929), 14-17. 

4 H. St. J. Thackeray, “The Poetry of the Greek Book of Proverbs,” jTS 13 (1912), 46-66, and 
A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek According to the Septuagint, vol. 1 (Cambridge: cup, 
1909), 13-16,58-62. 

5 G. Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint HE Proverbs, lua 52/3 (Lunds: Gleerup, 1956), 
esp. 57. 

6 G. Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint IH. Proverbs, 28. 
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tendencies in the translation which, in their view, would better ht a Palestinian 
provenance. While John G. Gammie^ emphasised a particular affinity with 
the ideas found in the Hebrew Ben Sira, Michael B. Dick® underscored the 
lack in Proverbs of much of the important Stoic vocabulary found in other 
Jewish-Hellenistic works, including some incorporated in the Septuagint. 
Moreover, in the Greek version a transcendent eschatology is not emphasised 
as in other Jewish-Hellenistic writings produced in Alexandria. In his opinion 
an early dating may also be suggested by the lack of Torah-based ethics. In his 
monograph devoted to the Septuagint of Proverbs, Johann Cook® saw traces 
of a Palestinian milieu on the base of alleged apocalyptic tendencies.'® On the 
other hand, in the same period, Ronald L. Giese" and David M. d’Hamonville'^ 
maintained an Alexandrian provenance for the translation. 

Scholarly efforts to detect cultural tendencies in the Septuagint of Proverbs 
are of great importance in clarifying the specihc contribution of the transla¬ 
tion and its milieu. On the other hand, they may not be conclusive if the aim 
is principally to date and locate the translation: the case of the conservative 
Greek version of Ben Sira, which was certainly translated in Alexandria, ex¬ 
emplifies this point. As will be shown, divergent exegetical, philosophical and 
theological tendencies emerge even in Alexandria itself during the Hellenistic 
and early Graeco-Roman period. This essay will therefore examine details of 
the text of the Greek version of Proverbs in order to discern what we may know 
of its date and location. 


7 J. G. Gammie, “The Septuagint of Job: Its Poetic Style and Relationship to the Septuagint 
of Proverbs,” cbq 49 (1987), 14-31, esp. 30. 

8 M. B. Dick, “The Ethics of the Old Greek Book of Proverbs,” The Studia Philonica Annual 2 
(1990), 20-50, esp. 20-21,49-50. 

9 J. Cook, The Septuagint of Proverbs: Jewish and/or Hellenistic Proverbs? Concerning the 
Hellenistic Colouring of LXXProverbs (Leiden: Brill, 1997). Cf also J. Cook, “The Septuagint 
as Contextual Bible Translation — Alexandria or Jerusalem as Context for Proverbs?” 
Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages 19 (1993), 25-39, vvhere he argues that Hebrew 
Proverbs saw the light in a Hellenistic context, whereas the Septuagint translation was 
produced in a Palestinian context. 

10 For a recent critical appraisal of Cook’s work, L. Cuppi, “Long Doublets in the Septuagint 
of the Book of Proverbs: With a History of the Research on the Greek Translations” (PhD 
diss.. University of Durham, 2012), 44-82. 

11 R. L. Giese, “Qualifying Wealth in the Septuagint of Proverbs,”7BL 111 (1992), 409-425. 

12 D.-M. d’Hamonville, La bible dAlexandrie. Les Proverbes (Paris: Les editions du cerf, 2000), 
esp. 23-25,135-139. 
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2 Stating the Facts: The terminus ante quern 

The recognition of a suitable terminus ante quern for the translation of Proverbs 
leads us directly to Philo: as will be shown, it is likely that the Alexandrian exe- 
gete was already familiar with the translation. Besides, a quotation of Proverbs 
in the Wisdom of Solomon appears, at the present stage, in need of a supple¬ 
mentary study: as will be seen in detail, Alfred Rahlfs did not accept as genuine 
the text of Prov 9:6a in the form also attested by the Wisdom of Solomon. 

In view of this major issue, but also because of the more definite dating of 
Philo’s works, evidence from his writings will be discussed first. 

2.1 The Quotations of Proverbs Found in Philo of Alexandria 

Philo of Alexandria quotes the book of Proverbs in five instances, to which a 
further literal allusion should be added. Four out of six instances are found in 
the treatise de Ebrietate, and three of them occur in the same section, which 
we shall examine first. 

2.1.1 De Ebrietate §84 (Prov 3:4,4:3, and 6:20) 

First of all, in Ebr. 84 Philo mentions the title of the book of Proverbs as 
Ilapoipiai, the form which was later to be changed by a' and 9 ' into IlapapoXai. 
Since the translation of buiD with TOpoipiai was far from obvious — as implied 
also by the correction made by a' and 9 ' — the simple mention of the title 
Ilapoipiai is a strong hint of Philo’s awareness of the Septuagint translation of 
Proverbs. 

Moreover, the present passage contains literal citations of Prov 3:4 and 4:3. 
The latter in particular is quoted in its entirety and with no deviations.*^ As 
for the former, the imperative middle irpovoou has been changed to the active 
participle irpovoouvTcov, which, according to the editor Paul Wendland,*^ and 
the English translator Francis H. Colson,*® should be corrected to irpovoou, as 
found in the Septuagint. In this passage, there is a further literal allusion to 
Prov 6:20,*® in which the main differences are: (1) the imperative (tpukaaffs), 
and the subjunctive (dnuayj) have become infinitives (qjuXdaaEiv, d!7rco9£ia9ai) 


13 Wendland has no relevant variant readings: only TrpoacoTrco] npoadinoig H. 

14 L. Cohn and P. Wendland (eds.), Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, 7 vols. (Berlin: 
Reimer, 1897), vol. 2, ad he. 

15 F. H. Colson, and G. H. Whitaker (trans.), Philo, 12 vols. (London: Heinemann, 1930 ), vol. 3 
(LCL 247 ), ad he. 

16 As rightly pointed out by Naomi G. Cohen {Philo’s Seripture: Citations from the Prophets 
and the Writings: Evidenee for a Haftarah Cyele in Seeond Temple Judaism [Leiden: Brill, 
2006], 165, fn. 30) this is the verse alluded to, and not 1:8 as suggested by Colson (App. 503): 
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governed by 8 i8axQsi(;; (2) as expected, the aorist dncooY] has also changed tense 
and become present (dTrcoGeiaGai); (3) the possessive pronoun aou has been 
omitted twice. 

The text of deEbrietate §84 runs as follows:*'^ 


eS poi SoxEi xai £v nctpoifJLioci^ eipyjaGai 
“npovoouvTuv xaXd ivumov xvpiou xcd 
iv&punm" (Prov 3:4), etciSv) Si’ dp- 
qjOTEpcov TravTsXvjq v) xTyjaiq idyaQou 
TrEpiyivETar SiSax^^k Y®P 
vofioup ncczpdp xai piY] anu&eitz&on 
&sapiov^ ptr]Tp 6 i; (cf. Prov 6:20) 9 ap- 
pyjasiq CTiaspvuvopEvoq EiTCiv “u/op 
yccp iysvoptyjv xdyu narpi un^xoop 
xcd dyaxupisvop iv npoauncp ptyjzpof 
(Prov 4:3). dXk' oix EpsPAsq, s’liroip’ 
dv auTw, CTTEpysaGai cpuXdTxcov psv 
xd Trapd ysvvjxoiq xaGsaxcoxa vopipa 
Sid ttoGov xoivcoviaq, cpuXdxxcov Ss xai 
xouq xou dysvvjxou Gsapouq Si’ suas- 
jSsiaq Epcoxa xai ?v]Xov; 


It seems to me that also in Proverbs it is 
well said: “by providing good things be¬ 
fore the Lord and men,” since the com¬ 
plete acquisition of the good is given by 
both of them; for having being taught to 
keep the laws of a father and not to reject 
the precepts of a mother, you will be con¬ 
fident in saying with pride: “For a son 
I also was, obedient to a father and be¬ 
loved in the countenance of a mother.” 
But I would say to him, are you not going 
to be loved by both keeping the laws es¬ 
tablished among those born because 
of a desire for society, and by keeping 
also the precepts of the Unborn One, 
through a passion and zeal for piety? 

Transl. L. cuppi 


Trpovoouvxwv] irpovoou conicio \ dpqjoxdpcov] dpqjoxspoiq H | v)] x’v) H | dTrwGstaOai 
uh] dGexEiaGai gf | TTpoacoircp] irpoacoTron; H | rapd] TCpi fl, rapd xoiq conicio \ 
yEvqxoiq] yevvqxoiq H | xou] om. H | dyevvjxou] dysvvvjxou uh 

For the sake of convenience, the Septuagint text of the three verses is also 
offered: 

Prov 3:4 

xai Trpovoou xaXd evwttiov xupiou xai dvGpwTtwv. 

Prov 6:20 

Yis, 9uXaaa£ vopoug Ttaxpo; ctou xai pv) airway) G£apou; pvjxpog aou- 


in fact, these two verses only share line b, while line a agrees with the present text only 
in 6:20. 

17 Bold type is used, here and in the following pages, in order to draw attention to the more 
relevant passages. 
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Prov 4:3 

u'lo; yap sysvoptvjv xdyw Traxpi UTrijxoo; xai dyaTiwptsvo; sv Tzpoadnzca pivjTpo?, 

2.1.2 Quaestiones et responsiones in Genesim iv 129 (Prov 19:14) 

The title of the book of Proverbs is mentioned also in QG 4.129, which has sur¬ 
vived only in Armenian, and where Prov 19:14 is quoted. 

Philo in this section comments as his primary exegetical text on Gen. 24:51, 
where we find Laban’s answer to Abraham’s servant Eliezer who is asking for 
Rebecca as a wife for Isaac. The text is as follows: 

iSou PEjSsxxa evcottiov aou- Xaj 3 wv a-Koipey^z, xai eutco yuvv) tw ulco tou xupiou 
aou, xaSd sXdXqaEv xupioq. 

Lo, Rebecca is before you: taking her, depart {Lit. “run away”'®], and let her 
be wife to the son of your lord just as the Lord said. 

Transl. L. cuppi 

The Armenian Philo poses its own methodological issues, due to the rigid 
word-for-word translation technique of the Hellenising school (late sixth cen¬ 
tury), which forces the idiomatic flow of the language in order to adhere as 
close as possible to the parent Greek text.'® All the specialists who have dealt 
with the Armenian Philo needed in some way to retrovert the text in order to 
grasp the meaning meant by the author. For instance, Frederick C. Conybeare 
published a retroversion of the lemmata of the first part of the Quaestiones 
in Genesim^° arguing that this was ‘a task of little difficulty on account of the 


18 The translator of Genesis, while rendering with otTroxpE/co, certainly meant the usual 
Koine sense “depart, go away’’ (cf. lsj, ad toe.; for a full discussion of the question cf John 
Lee, A Lexical Study of the Septuagint Version of the Pentateuch [Chico, C A: Scholars Press, 
1983], 125-128). The translation “run away” is justified by the fact that Philo undoubtedly 
employed the classical meaning of d7roTpej(co for his exegesis. 

19 For a deeper discussion of this subject cf H. Lewy, The Pseudo-Philonic De Jona; Part I 
(London: Christophers, 1936), 1-24. Armenian being the attested Indo-European dialect 
closest to Greek, and having a full flexional and a rather compositional structure, the re¬ 
sult is an artificial lexicon in Greek syntactical order. Furthermore, as shall be seen, some¬ 
times the Armenian gloss does not fully coincide with the corresponding Greek word, so 
that the Armenian text results in being at time obscure. 

20 To be found in “Upon Philo’s Text of the Septuagint,” The Expositor S. iv 4 (1891), 456- 
466 (QG 1.1-57); “Ou the Philonean Text of the Septuagint,”/Qfl 5 (1892/93), 246-280 
(QG 1.58-2.82); “On the Philonean Text of the Septuagint,”/(2fl 8 (1895/96), 88-122 (QG 
3-1-4.58). 
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fidelity of the version’^' and thanks to the use of Holmes and Parson’s critical 
edition of the Septuagint which often allowed him to trace which variant read¬ 
ings the Armenian Philo was attesting. More recently Folker Siegert has pub¬ 
lished a full retroversion of the so-called de Deo, and thanks to this has been 
able to ascertain the Philonean authorship of this work.^^ 

Since, as will be shown, the translators who did not provide a full retrover¬ 
sion of the Philonean text fell short in its understanding, a reconstruction of 
the relevant passage has been attempted. This is no claim to offer Philo’s origi¬ 
nal text, albeit many elements are certain; it is instead a useful aid to the full 
comprehension of the text in order to provide a readable translation in a mod¬ 
ern language. (For the sake of brevity only the portion of the quaestio which 
contains the citation will be discussed).^^ 

uiji iThh^phn' hppm' hpinitupuitifi 
juipAuihifniliph pn ^uipdhuit hli, 
um nip|in.h phiauigu iihujtiglfp. h 
hpui^luiuirip thp if2inli2hliuiinpniiahuili 
uihnpniphuili hlipliniuifuili uinlih: 
qnp h juinuihuli uiuuighuii t, [at ‘liliti 
uipli jui j juipifuipli’, n^ uinli uinuiihp 
puili umuiphhnLiah'-h' lunphpqng: 


£coq 3 ’ £Ti, cibq dm pakpTSog, xa 6p- 
pvjpaxd aou xivouvxai, irpoq xov 
6 p 06 v Spopov ETtiaTtEuaov, xai 
vjxvjq {dmpovvjq} UTTopovvjq, 

xcp auxoSiSdxxcp dvSpi- 6 xai iv xaiq 
Hapoipiaiq £ipv]p£vov buti, oxi yvvYj 
dvSpsla Trapd Osou dppo^sxai oiix 
dvSpl, pd?Aov v] dpExv) koyiupw. 


juipifuiph] uinli add Marcus cf. lxx | uinli] uijp uijp uinli D™s fjlm, 

hhlili uinh Bn'S 


Notes on the retroversion: 

ECO? 5 ’ £xi: cf. Her. 264; Somn. i 114, ii 95. The phrase is rare, but according to the 
Armenian Thesaurus,'^ among other possibilities, ifhh^ mine'may correspond to sw^, 
qlin der to Exi, and m.]\ayl to Ss | ini paXpTSoi;: cf Mos. ii 171, 291, Plant. 76 | 6p06v: cf 
Gen. 24:49 (sip Ss^idv i] sip dpiffxvipdv), and Philo’s commentary in QG 4.126, cf also Post 
101-102 I Spopov: cf Gen. 24:51, Xa^wv ditorpE/E, and Agr. 177, perhaps also Her. 245. 


21 Conybeare, “Upon Philo's Text of the Septuagint,” 458. 

22 Cf. Philon von Alexandrian. Uber die Gottesbezeiehnung "wohltdtig verzehrendes Feuer” [De 
Deo) (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1988), 2-3. As for the possibility of such a retro-translation 
cf 7-8. Siegert also moves critical observations to Terian’s restrictive views which even¬ 
tually impeded him, in some occasions, from reconstructing precisely the Greek form 
(cf 8-9). 

23 I am indebted to Prof Camillo Neri for discussing with me the problems presented by the 
Greek retroversion. 

24 Gabriel Awetik'ean et af. Nor bafgirk'haykazean lezowi (Venice: St. Lazar, 1836), ad loe. 
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Differently Plant 22 | irnff-nsuffov: cf. Opif. 44; Her. 255, 310; Spec, i 243 | {£7ti(tovyj?}: Cf. 
Cher. 41, 47. It seems a double translation | t)7to[iov%: cf. Sacr. 4; Det 30, 45; Migr. 208; 
QG 4.97 I Xeyiffiiw: cf Marcus, ad loc. The word is the only masculine gloss given by 
the Armenian Thesaurus, moreover cf esp. Abr. 100-102 where also dppo^Exai is found; 
Mas. I 48; and Migr. 144 which connects apsTV] and Xeyicpop with uitopovv]. See also 
Leg. 1103,104; Det 141; differently, in plural form: Leg. ii 98; Ebr. 139. 

The phrasing which involves the quotation is rather elliptical, and, as one can 
see from the Armenian apparatus, it seems to have given rise to numerous vari¬ 
ant readings. A more flowing Greek original, accepting both Ralph Marcus’s^® 
addition according to the Septuagint (umli arn) and the reading of D™* (lllihti 
umh kinn arn) would read as follows: 

6 xai £v Ilapoiplaiq sipqpEvov ectti, oti yuvi?) avSpslo: ttapd OsoC appo^svai 
dvSpi, 01) §£ yuvv) dvSpi pdAkov q dpExv) Xoyiapw. 

Consequently, this maybe a rendering of the relevant passage: 

So, while, as at the starting-point, your initial sprint is still in motion, has¬ 
ten to the straight run, and become a guarantor {of persistence} of perse¬ 
verance [Rebecca], for the autodidact man [Isaac]; regarding this also in 
Proverbs is said that a virtuous woman by God is adapted to a man, but not 
so much a woman to a man, as virtue to reason. 

Transl. L. cuppi 

The hrst question posed by the Armenian version is what the underlying 
Greek may have been for the phrase jiianquipuiliji it'oiarani. The Armenian 
Lexieon glosses lanquipuili t'oiaran with ‘dqiETqpiov. Locus, unde cursu certaturi 
dimittuntur,’^® which, in its feminine form, may also mean ‘starting-point of a 
race’ (lsj, ad be.), a sense which best suites the context. However, this word 
is never found in the Greek Philo, while in similar contexts^^ the word jSaXpiq 
‘starting-point’ (lsj, ad be.) is used instead. 


25 Marcus (ed.), Phiio: Questions on Genesis (London: Heineman, 1953), ad ioe. It seems that 
both the Latin and French translations have failed to notice where the exact quotation 
ends — perhaps because of the insertion of oc'(ou) before uinii arn (otvSpl). 

26 This may explain Mercier’s loose rendering “dans une arene”. 

27 A similar image, clearly dear to Philo, is employed also inMos. ii 171, 291, Plant 76. 
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Second, the three modern translators, Giovanni Battista Aucher, Marcus 
and Charles Mercier,^® have all failed to recognise the word which was behind 
juinAuihifnitipja^a/rmown/:' They have all conjectured that the original Greek 
word was opj^ai. However, here Marcus’s rendering impulses (Aucher: impetus-, 
Mercier: impulsions) gives a somewhat vague sense. The derived form 6pj.iy)j.iaTa 
in the plural has a specihc meaning ‘rapid movement’ (lsj, ad be.) which suits 
perfectly the situation at the start of a race and explains the Armenian plural 
form. The simile of a race is introduced here because Laban, in the Septuagint 
text, invites Abraham’s servant Eliezer (cf. Gen 15:2) to take Rebecca and run 
away. This is exactly what Eliezer will do when asking permission to leave 
immediately without the usual seven-day celebration period.^® Eurthermore, 
Eliezer in Gen 24:49 (commented on by Philo in QG 4.126) had said that if 
Rebecca was to be refused, he would have turned siq i) sip d!piaTV]pdv ‘to 
the right hand or to the left.’®° It is likely because of this that Philo, immedi¬ 
ately after Rebecca has been granted, invites Abraham’s servant to ‘hasten to 
a straight run.’ The simile of the race ends here, and the moral exegesis is re¬ 
sumed with a reflection on the role of Abraham’s servant. 

In a third instance both Aucher and Marcus do not seem to exploit the full 
sense of the text. In fact, they translate hnui2luuiinp erasxawor with vadi- 
monium, ‘surety’,®* hence suggesting that an object, a ‘guarantee,’ is meant. 
However, the Armenian reads the denominal nomen agentis which has to be 
reconstructed as £yY***]’*’* 1 G this particular context Abraham’s servant is act¬ 
ing as a sponsor,®® i.e. someone who acts as the one responsible for Rebecca, 
the future spouse. If this specihc nuptial meaning of the root is lost (as 
is in our Latin, English, and even Armenian translations) it is quite difficult to 
grasp the sense meant by Philo: our soul is the one who acts as guarantor for 
the marriages between virtue and reason, thanks to Perseverance (Rebecca) 
and Self-teaching (Isaac). This last example illustrates why a retroversion has 
to be attempted. 

Referring specihcally to the wording of the biblical quotation, there can be 
little doubt about the original Greek of Philo’s citation. In fact, the only word 


28 Cf. G. B. Aucher, Pkilonis Judaei paralipomena Armena (Venice: Coenobium patrum 
Armenorum, 1826), ad be., Marcus, Questions on Genesis, ad loc., and C. Mercier, 
Queestiones etsolutiones in Genesim (Paris: Cerf 1984), voL ii, ad be. 

29 The custom is mentioned in Gen. 29:27-28 at Jacob's weddings with Laban’s daughters 
Leah and RacheL 

30 Concerning this image cf also Post. 101-102 where it is explained that this ‘middle way’ 
(peoT) 656 ?) is also ‘royal’ (PauiAixi)) because it leads to God, and it is philosophy. 

31 By using this term Marcus leaves open the possibility that a person is meant. 

32 Cf also the Armenian Thesaurus, ad be. 
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wanting in the Septuagint, uipli ari, ‘virtuous’ — the well-known root from 
which the word aryan also comes — may well correspond to dvSpsTog:^^ the lo¬ 
cution Yuvv) dvSpEia is found in Prov 12:4 and in 31:10, the famous passage about 
the ‘virtuous woman.’ It is worth noting that the corresponding word in the 
Armenian Bible is, in both passages, dpuiqiniju zraglowx, which may also cor¬ 
respond to dvSpEioq; uipli ari, however, related to uijp air ‘man,’ aims, in some 
way, at reflecting the etymological connection between dvvjp and dvSpeioq and 
between dvvjp and uijp air. This further suggests that the Armenian translator 
was more concerned with a faithful rendering of Philo’s text than with check¬ 
ing the Armenian Bible. 

The biblical text quoted by the Armenian version of Philo does not fully 
correspond to the Septuagint nor to the Masoretic Text. At Prov 19:14b, the 
Septuagint actually reads: 

Tiapd §£ 0£ou dppo^Exai yuvv) dvSpi. 

By God a woman is adapted to (her) man. 
transl. L. cuppi 

The Masoretic Text instead has: 


:n‘73iya nwN nin’ni 


And from the Lord a judicious woman.^'*^ 
transl. L. cuppi 

Hence, Philo’s quotation diverges from the Septuagint but not in order to 
approximate to mt. The allegorical interpretation — based on the addi¬ 
tion of dvSpi, lacking in mt, and the unexpected rendering of 1x^731210 with 
dppo^ETai — proves that the Septuagint text itself occasioned this peculiar 
Philonean exegesis. 

As for the use of Ssou, this confirms mss bs, which, according to Rahlfs, 
alone support this reading against the rest of the witnesses which read instead 
xupiou. The latter, as in other passages,^® may well depend on interference from 


33 This is also the first Greek gloss given by the Armenian Thesaurus (ad Loe.). 

34 The Three appear to come closer to mt: a' 0 ' eiuiTTVipcov; a’ auvETr). 

35 E.g. Prov 1:7, cf. L. Cuppi, “Concerning the Origin of the Addition Found in ProvLXX 1:7,” in 
XIVCongress of thelOSCS, Helsinki, 2010, ed. Melvin K. H. Peters (Atlanta, GA: sbl, 2013), 
93-103. Cf. also below in paragraphs 2.1.3 ^nd especially 2.1.4. 
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the xaiys recension, aiming at a more consistent correspondence between the 
Tetragrammaton and the translation xupioq. 

The addition of uipli ari (*d!vSp£(a) is rather interesting because it seems to 
imply exegetical interference from Prov 12:4^® and 31:10-11,^^ in both of which 
the relationship between a virtuous woman and her man is mentioned. This 
interference drives a stylistic reordering of the whole sentence: as in the paral¬ 
lel texts, the subject, yvvY] dvdpeia, is moved to the beginning of the sentence, 
an emphatic position.^® 

It is interesting to notice that similar wording occurs in the treaty de 
Abrahamo. In fact, in Abr. 100-101,^® Wisdom (aotpia) accommodates 
(dppo^ETai)^^ a marriage which is the union of virtue (dpSTij) and reason 
The passage, by directly mentioning aoqjia, might suggest that 
the allegorical interpretation of Prov 31:10-31 (the virtuous woman is Wisdom) 
would have informed not only Philo’s quotation of Prov 19:14, but also the nup¬ 
tial allegories of QG 4.129 smAAbr. 99-102. 

Finally, it should be stressed that the Greek translator of Proverbs also seems 
to be aware of this allegorical interpretation of 31:10-31 which was later known 
to Philo.^^ This is clear from the doublet of Prov 31:30 where the wise woman 
and the Fear of the Lord are identihed.^^ 


36 yuvy] avSpeia uxe^avoi; xu avSpi auxvjg- SaTrep 8 e ev uxcoXv)^, ouxcop oivSpa otiroW.ucriv yjvv) 
xaxoTToiop. 

37 Fuvaixo! avSpEiavxip EupriJEi; xi[iicoxEpa 5 e saxiv XiScov tioXuxeXuvvj xoiauxvj. SapaEi eti’ auxvj vj 
xapSia xoO avSpo? oiux^g, vj xoiauxv) xdXm axuXcov ovx dTropyjaEi' 

38 If our reconstruction of the original Greek text is correct this happens also in order to 
avoid the jigura etymoLogica (dvSpEia dvSpi). 

39 In this passage a comparison between the marriages of ‘pleasure’ (vjSovv)) and of ‘wisdom’ 
{(jocfia.) is built. 

40 The form dppo^Exai occurs in Abr. 100 in its middle sense, and not in the passive as in 
QG 4.129 (= Prov 19:14). 

41 This exegesis, which appears here based on the interpretation of the name Sarah (‘prin¬ 
cess,’ cf. also Cher. 7, Mut. 77), is explicitly attributed to other allegorical exegetes (cf Abr. 
99) and partially criticised (cf Abr. 101-102). Under the circumstances, the loss of the de 
Isaae is even more unfortunate since a different exegetical development might have ap¬ 
peared there. 

42 A certain consensus among scholars has emerged regarding the existence of Philo’s pre¬ 
decessors. This is not based only on specific statements occasionally made by Philo, cf 
D. M. Hay, “References to Other Exegetes,” in Both Literal and Allegorieal: Studies in Philo 
of Alexandria’s Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus, ed. D. M. Hay (Atlanta, GA: 
Scholars Press, 1991), 81-97, esp. 84. 

43 Cf Hans P. Riiger, “Zum Text von Prv. 31,30,” Die Welt des Orients 5 (1969-70), 96-99. For 
the interesting connection between the virtuous woman (31:18) and the commandment 
of the law (6:23), for both of which the term Xiyyoq is used, cf below at paragraph 3.1. This 
allegorical meaning was possibly already implied by the Hebrew text, not only because 
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2.1.3 De congressu quaerendae eruditionis gratia §177 (Prov 3:11-12) 

The quotation from Congr 177 is also literal, although it exhibits some vari¬ 
ant readings: Gsou for xupiou,'^'^ xai j.iy) for [iqSe, for and a 

rearranging of the words TraiSeiaq Gsou. Moreover, Solomon is mentioned as 
the author, with a particularly unusual spelling: Sa^opcov, with both alpha and 
omicron.'TG It is interesting to note that by using for naiSsusi Philo’s 

text comes closer to the Hebrew which uses the same root (n^’) for both 
and TraiSsusi in the Septuagint. This may be a sign that Philo’s text 
of Proverbs is influenced by some revision towards mt. If this is the case, it may 
be added that the rearrangement of the words TraiSsiaq 0£ou also agrees with 
the Hebrew. Finally, the use of xai pv) for pqSs corresponds to the practice of the 
xaiys revisers,^^ while pv] 3 £ better represents the original translator’s tendency. 
On the whole, it may be inferred that here Philo is quoting Proverbs under the 
influence of the xaiys revision. Unfortunately, the Hexaplaric fragments are 
too few to allow for more detailed reflections. 


£V0£V§£ pOl SOXSI Tiq TWV CpOlTV]- 
Twv Mcouascoq, ovopa sipqvixoq, 
oq Traxpicp yXcoTTV] ZaXopwv xa- 
XeiTai, (pdvai- “TtaiSslag 0£ou, uis, 
pv) oXiywpsi, xai pv) sxXuou utt’ 
auTOU sXsyxopsvog- ov ydp dyaTra 
xupiog sXsyxsi, paaTiyoi Ss TtdvTa 
i)16v ov TrapaSsx^Tai.” ouxcoq apa 
v) ETtiTrXq^n; xai vou0£a(a xaXov 
VEvopiaxai, ware 3i’ auTvjq v) Trpoq 
0£6 v opoXoyia auyydvEia yivExai. xi 
ydp oixEioxEpov uiw rraxpoq v) uiou 
TOxpi; 


Because of this it seems to me that one 
of the enlightened of Moses, Peaceful 
by name, who in the ancestral tongue is 
called Salomon, expounded: “God’s cor¬ 
rection, son, do not belittle, and do not 
be disheartened when you are rebuked by 
him: for the Lord loves the one he rebukes, 
and whips every son whom he receives.” 
Thus the punishment and admonition are 
considered so right that through it confor¬ 
mity with God becomes kinship. For what 
more familiar than a father to a son or a 
son to a father? 

Transl. L. cuppi 


of the insertion of this short poem at the close of the collections, which seems to convey 
an allegorical interpretation of the woman as Wisdom; but also because of the riddle in 
V. 27 where n'aiU may be read both as the feminine participle qal of the verb nas, and as 
the transcription of the Greek word (jocpia (cf A 1 Wolters, “Sopiyya (Prov 3r:27) as Hymnic 
Participle and Play on Sophia!’ jbl 104 [rgSs], 577-587). 

44 For this exchange cf above in paragraph 2.r.2 and the discussion below in paragraph 2.r.4. 

45 Surprisingly, this is also the isolated reading of ms B. 

46 Cf Cohen, Philo’s Scripture, rSg-ryo. 

47 Cf for instance Peter J. Gentry, The Asterisked Materials in the Greek Job (Atlanta, GA: 
Scholars Press, rgg5), 366-37r: the conjunction 1 is translated rg8 times by xai and just twice 
by 8 e. Cf also Cuppi, “Long Doublets in the Septuagint of the Book of Proverbs,” 145,166. 
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Mcouaecoq] Mcoadcoq codd. \ yXcoTTV]] y^waov] hgf | oXiywpsi] oXiywpv) G, 
wXiywpsi A I ouTcoq] ovxcoq | Spa] daxiv fl^ | xa^ov] xa^coq gf | 3 i’ auxvjq 
v) TTpoq] SiS Tyjg irpog G | ojaoXoyia auyyevEia yivExai] ojaoXoyeiTai auyydvEia 
yiveaGai conicio \ Oj^oXoyia] OjaoXoyiaq G, Oj^oXoyia xai Mang. | yivExai] 
y£vv]Tai A 

The Septuagint is as follows: 

[11] Yie, pv) oXiycbpsi TraiSsiaq xupiou pvjSs sxXuou utt’ auxou sXsyxopEvoq 

[12] 6v yap ayaira xupioq iraiSEUEi, paaTiyoi Se Travxa u'lov 6v irapaSEx^xai. 

Son, do not belittle the correction of the Lord, and do not be disheart¬ 
ened when you are rebuked by him: for the Lord loves the one he corrects, 
and whips every son whom he receives. 

Transl. L. cuppi 


2.1.4 The Citation of Proverbs 8:22-23 in Philo’s De ebrietate §31 
Quite puzzling is the last quotation, found in de Ebrietate §31, where it seems 
that Philo is not exactly following the Septuagint, nor the Masoretic Text nor 
any of the (pre-)Hexaplaric recensions. It seems hence of some interest to dis¬ 
cuss the textual evidence and the questions which it raises. However, a com¬ 
prehensive discussion of the relevance of this passage in Philo’s thinking goes 
beyond the scope of this essay. 

Philo quotes Prov 8:22-23 in de Ebrietate §31 which is as follows: 


EiadyExai youv irapd xivi xcov ex 
xou 9 e(ou xopou v) aoqjia irEpi auxvjq 
Xeyouaa xov xpoirov xouxov “d ^Eop 
ixT^aaro fis npuTi'aryjv ruv iccurou 
spyuv, xai npo rou aiuvo^i&spiskiu- 
aipiz-" ydp dvayxaiov xvjq pqxpoq 
xai xiGvjvqq xcov oXcov iravG’ oaa Eiq 
ysvEaiv ^X9 ev Eivai vEcoxEpa. 


Wisdom is thus introduced, in [the writ¬ 
ings of] one of those who are in the divine 
choir, while speaking about berself in tbis 
way: “God acquired me as tbe very first 
of bis own works, and before tbe age be 
founded me.” For it was necessary tbat all 
things wbicb came to birtb were younger 
than the mother and nurse of everything. 

Transl. L. cuppi 


auxvjq] auxvjq eodd. \ sxxvjaaxo] sxxiaaxo H | qX 9 Ev] ^X 9 e H 

The only relevant variant reading in this passage is sxxiaaxo (from xxi^co 'to 
found, to establish,’ for Exxvjaaxo from xxdopai ‘to acquire’) in the middle voice, 
in MS H alone. Although the variant takes the text closer to the Septuagint, it 
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is nonetheless suspect because of its middle form followed by the accusative, 
and in view of the attestation in ms H alone: it is most likely an itacistic mis¬ 
take. The Septuagint presents, in fact, the active form 

[22] xupioq sxTiasv dpX'I'v oSwv auxou eiq spya auxou, 

[23] TTpo Tou aiwvoq sGspsXiwasv pe dv dpxvj 

The Lord established me as the beginning of his ways for his works, 

before the age he founded me in the beginning. 

Transl. L. cuppi 

The reading dxTiasv is clearly supported by the manuscript tradition despite its 
endorsement by the Arians (fourth century ce): modern attempts to emend 
it should be rejected. Further support to the reading is given by internal evi¬ 
dence: it is likely that ’Jlip was interpreted with sxTiasv by following the cor¬ 
respondence between xxi^co and njp already established by the translator of 
Genesis in 14:19,22 (6<; EKxiaev xov oupavov xai xvjv Yvjv for f^Nl D’Diy nip). In fact, 
in V. 23, the difficult Hebrew form ’nDW was read ’mw (“I was founded”)^® with 
a change of 3 to and translated dGepsXfcoaEv, by keeping the parallelism 
with V. 22. This parallelism indicates that the verb xxf^co did not mean for the 
translator “to create (ex nihilo)"^^ but “to found, to establish.” 


48 For a brief historical and text-critical outline cf. Antoine J. Baumgartner, Etude critique sur 
I’etat du texte du livre des Proverbes d’apres les principates traductions ancienne (Leipzig: 
Drugulin, 1890), 87-88. Among other modern explanations, it has been suggested that the 
form ^Tiuev derives from the corrupted reading EXTijaxo, cf. Colson (App. 501). 

49 I.e. 'rixpil from XD’ “to establish, to found”. The correspondence between SEpeXioco and 
ID' is attested in the parallel passage of Prov 3:19 and is common in the Psalter. Cf. Albert 
Schultens, and Georg J. L. Vogel (eds.), Versio integra Proverbiorum Salomonis, et in eadem 
commentarius (Halle: J. J. Curt, 1769), 58, followed by Paul de Lagarde, Anmerkungen zur 
griechischen Ubersetzung der Proverbien (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1863), 29, Baumgartner, 
Etude critique, 88-89, Crawford H. Toy, A Critical andExegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Proverbs (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1899), 182, Michael V. Pax, Proverbs i-g:ANew Translation 
with Introduction and Commentary (New York: Doubleday, 2000), 412, and idem. Proverbs: 
An Eclectic Edition with Introduction and Textual Commentary (Atlanta, GA: sbl, 2015), 
156-157. Differently Giacomo Mezzacasa, II libro del Proverbi di Salomone. Studio critico 
sulle aggiunte greco-alessandrine (Rome: Istituto Biblico Pontificio, 1913), 132. 

50 These letters may be actually confused in the type of script witnessed by the papyri found 
in the island of Elephantine in Egypt (fifth cent, bce ), cf also Fox, Proverbs i-g, 412, where 
the qere-ketiv X'/l' in 1 Sam 4:13 is adduced. 

51 This concept appears for the first time in 2 Macc 7:28, where the verb iro lEco is still used, as 
in Gen. 1:1. The translator of Proverbs also employs the verbs iroiEco for the creation of the 
earth (v. 24) and the depths (v. 24). 
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There are two further differences between the Septuagint and the Masoretic 
Text: in v. 22 TND is not translated (as in Philo), and the last part of v. 23, 
is transposed to v. 24 and rendered irpo tou tvjv yfiv TTOiyjaai. On the 
whole, a conspicuous change of meaning was thus achieved in this fundamen¬ 
tal text. 

The Masoretic Text reads as follows: 


:TNn vbvm nip, inn n’tyttn pjp nin) 
:TlN-’nipn uiNnn ’nnoj nhipn 

The Lord acquired me, the beginning of his way, the origin of his works, 
since then; since earliest times I was poured out, from the beginning, be¬ 
fore the origin of the earth. 

Transl. L. cuppi 

It is particularly difficult to render mt in a fair manner: apart from the difficul¬ 
ties raised by the interpretation of the two verbs,®^ one has the impression 
that biblical Hebrew is making every effort here to express the absolute prior¬ 
ity of Wisdom. 

It is also worth discussing some Hexaplaric fragments,®^ which may help to 
shed some light on the origin of Philo’s text. 

Philo: 6 Oso; sxTVjaaTO pe TrpwTfaTVjv tcov eauTOU spycov, xai irpo tou aiwvoq 
dGepsiVicoae pe- 

Quinta:... *7Tp6 twv spywv auxou duro tote, an' aicovoq ETofpaad ps 
Theodotion: xupioq sxTYjaaTO pe dpxi)^ 63ou auxou, npo xvjg spyaafa; 
auxou diro xoxs, *d7r’ aiwvop Exoipaas ps 

The Quinta seems closer to the Septuagint and could thus represent the earlier, 
possibly xafys, recension: it has irpo xwv spycov auxou (closer to mt) for siq spya 
auxou of the Septuagint. Unfortunately, the first part of the verse is lacking. This 
is however present in Theodotion (and in Aquila, Symmachus) which shows 


52 See for instance Fox, Proverbs i-g, 279 - 281 , Bruce K. Waltke, The Book of Proverbs: 
Chapters 7-15 (Grand Rapids, MI: W. B. Eerdmans, 2004 ), 408 - 411 , and William McKane, 
Proverbs: A New Approach (London: SCM, 1970 ), 352 - 354 . 

53 I derive the fragments, as customary, from Field’s edition. Smaller characters indicate 
Field’s retroversions from the Syro-Hexapla. I quote in full only e' and 9 ' which may be¬ 
long to the xalyE group. 
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EXTVjaaxo for &Tia£v of the Septuagint, and further corrects the Quinta as for 
TTpo Tcov Epycov KUTOU which becomes irpo Tvjq cpyaaiap auxou.®"^ 

Assessing Philo’s quotation is problematic. The reading Geoi; for jcupiop 
(mt nirT’) may be original:®® unlike most of the Septuagint translations which 
prefer the gloss xupioi;, in Proverbs there is a general tendency to render the 
Tetragrammaton with Gcop as well.®® As in the Septuagint and Quinta, and 
against the Three, ipyov in its plural form is employed. However, in v. 22 three 
lexical units mp and TND) are left untranslated. In addition, the quota¬ 
tion ends with the hrst part of v. 23 so that one cannot be sure if the remaining 
part of the verse was transposed to v. 24 as in the Septuagint. Nevertheless, in 
V. 23 Philo’s text depends on the Septuagint, since the only difference is Philo’s 
addition of xai: this may well have originated in order to connect this line to 
the previous one in its shorter form.®'^ Consequently, the mentioned presence 
of Exxvjaaxo, as in the Hexaplaric versions, instead of ixTiaev, appears as a cor¬ 
rection towards the Hebrew.®® As in Prov 3:11-12 it seems that Philo was aware 
or at least was occasionally under the textual influence of the xaiys recension.®® 
This hypothesis may explain well how a reading later attested in the Three was 
already known to him. 

Finally, the presence of 7Tpcox(axv]v requires further examination. It is not 
clear whether it corresponds to n’lyNl (hence to dpX'I'v) or Dip. All the Greek 
versions but Aquila translate the latter with a preposition (ciq, npo), so that 
7 Tpcox(axv]v stands more probably for n’lyNl which may actually also mean 
“first.”®® In any case, the reading’s intent seems to make it plain that Wisdom 
is a created thing, albeit the very first. In fact, in the Greek Philo mcpia. is never 


54 I.e. l* 7 P 3 n. The singular form is not attested in mt. 

55 It is also supported by the three Coptic versions (Sahidic, Akhmimic, and 
Bodmer vi), Origen (De principiis Fr. 32.6 [Gdrgemanns-Karpp]; Commentarium in evan- 
geliumJohannis, 1 passim, xx 39.370 [Blanc]; Commentarium in evangelium Matthaei xvii 
14.23 [Klostermann]; Homiliae in Psalmos ix 4.25 [Perrone]. The last two later passages 
also attest exTricraTo for exTiirev, a reading which presupposes the Hexapla enterprise), 
and Theodoret [Historia ecclesiastica, 28 1 . 21 [Parmentier-Scheidweiler]). Hence, xupio? 
should be a later correction towards the Hebrew. 

56 Cf d'Hamonville, Les Proverbes, 45-47 and Cuppi ‘ProvLXX 1:7,' 95-96. See also Cohen, 
Philo’s Scripture, 162,201-204. 

57 In fact, it is unlikely that Philo depended on the Septuagint of Proverbs when writing Ebr. 
84 but was completely unaware of it in Ebr. 31. 

58 Also, Cohen (Philo’s Scripture, 162, 225 fn. 10) arrives to the same conclusions. 

59 Even the received text of the book of Proverbs exhibits some intrusions from the xalys 
recension: cf. Cuppi, “Long Doublets in the Septuagint of the Book of Proverbs,” 144-146, 
204-208. 

60 The superlative irpcoTiiiTop is never attested in the Septuagint. However, irpuTop (always in 
the form xd irptuxa) renders n'Uiffl in Job 8:7 and DTj? in Job 23:8, with the meaning ‘the 
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defined as dpxil- On the other hand, the adjective TTpcoxiaxop, though rare in 
Philo’s works, is related to aoqjia in Leg. ii 86. In this passage Philo comments 
on Deut 8:15, where the “sharp-topped rock” (dxpOTopop TTSTpa) that poured out 
water for the People in the desert is mentioned. This rock allows God-loving 
souls to drink, since the stone, being the top (axpav), is also the very first 
(7TpcoT(aTV]v), i.e. the aoqjia®* which was cut (-Topop) from God’s own powers 
(Suvdpscov). This exegesis clearly backs the reading TrpcoxlaTVjv in Ebr. 31, be¬ 
cause Philo is prompted by the lexeme dxpo- in dxpoTopop (Deut 8:15) to think 
of Wisdom being the veryfirst (TTpcoTiuTV]). This reading thus sparks the exege¬ 
sis on Deut 8:15, and is, conversely, ensured by it. 

From the theological point of view, it may be further highlighted that the 
exegesis of Prov 8:22-31, which required a philosophical explanation of the 
role of Wisdom in God’s creation, is possible due to the distinction between 
God and his hrst Suvapip. This distinction, probably aimed at contrasting the 
immanentism of the Stoics, derived from the peripatetic workDe mundo and 
had been adopted also by the Jewish Alexandrian philosopher Aristobulos.®^ 

The subtle contradiction between the expression 7rpcoT(aTV]v twv ekutou 
Epycov, which stresses the created nature of aocpia, and Philo’s assertion that she 
is the very hrst of God’s powers, hence of His uncreated hypostases,®^ further 
shows that Philo did not himself compose this quotation from Proverbs. 

In any case, for the numerous reasons shown above, this quotation remains 
problematic,®'*^ especially if compared with the other rather precise Philonean 
references to Proverbs. 

In conclusion, the clear presence in Philo’s works of the book’s title and the 
precise quotation of at least one verse allows us to consider that by 40 ce the 


first, beginning.’ The former equivalence, but with the meaning ‘the first, best,’ is also at¬ 
tested in 1 Kgdms 15:21 and Amos 6:6. 

61 Cf. the interesting exegetical parallel in iCor. 10:4. 

62 Cf. Roberto Radice, La filosofia di Aristobulo e i suoi nessi con it «De mundo» attibuito ad 
Aristotele (Milano: Vita e pensiero, 1995), esp. 69-95, and Paul Moraux, DerAristotelismus 
bei den Griechen von Andronikos bis Alexander von Aphrodisias. DerAristotelismus in I. and 
Il.Jh. n.Chr. (vol. 2; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1984), 42-44. 

63 Cf Gerhard Pfeifer, Ursprung und Wesen der Hypostasenvorstellungen im Judentum 
(Stuttgart: Calwer, 1967), 47-59, esp. 51-52, Giovanni Reale, and R. Radice, “La genesi e 
la natura della filosofia mosaica. Struttura metodo e fondamenti del pensiero filosofico e 
teologico di Filone di Alessandria,” in Filone di Alessandria. Tutti i trattati del commentario 
allegorico alia bibbia, ed. R. Radice (Milano: Bompiani, 2005), lxxxviii-cxi, and Radice, 
La filosofia di Aristobulo, 93. 

64 There are also some allusions to Prov 8:22-23 (the supplement of Biblia Patristiea devoted 
to Philo mentions [p. 90] Det. 54; Virt. 62; and, for 8:22 only, Conf. 144; Leg. i 43), whose 
study would go beyond the scope of this essay. 
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translation of Proverbs was not only achieved, but, as the fundamental role 
of Prov 31:10-31 and 8:22-23 in Philo’s thought indicates, also considered ca¬ 
nonical. The expression “in [the writings of] one of those who are in the divine 
(i.e. inspired?) choir” (Trapa xivi tcov ex xou Geiou X0p°^) seems to point in this 
direction too,®® perhaps confirmed by the apparent existence of a Hebraising 
text of Greek Proverbs. 

As for the location of the translation, it can be further noted that the appear¬ 
ance, for the first time, of Proverbs in works which stem from an Alexandrian 
milieu is an additional indication of a composition in the Egyptian capital. 


3 Stating the Facts: The terminus a quo 

After having assessed the most certain element, the terminus ante quern, it is 
appropriate to turn to the more complex question of the identification of a ter¬ 
minus a quo. In order to do so, the witness of Aristobulos will be first addressed, 
and, subsequently, the relative chronology of the Septuagint translations will 
be examined. 

3.1 The Mention of Solomon and the Allusion to Proverbs 8:23,2^ in 

Aristobulos, fr. y®® 

The commentary on the Law, written by the peripatetic and Jewish philoso¬ 
pher Aristobulos who flourished in the first half of the 2nd century bce, is 
unfortunately preserved only in five fragments quoted by Eusebius of Cesaraea 
and Clement of Alexandria. According to Hengel, “They derive from an apolo¬ 
getic, didactic work presumably dating from 175-170 bc, addressed to young 
Ptolemy VI Philometor (181-145 Bc). They were intended to demonstrate that 
Jewish doctrine as presented in the Pentateuch, i.e. the Greek translation of 
the Mosaic law, represented the true ‘philosophy’ and did not contradict phil¬ 
osophically trained reason.”®'^ These fragments may also transmit a survival, 
however modest, of the exegetical tradition received by Philo, which he occa¬ 
sionally mentions in his works.®® 


65 A heavenly choir is implied in Her. 241 : Setov xai oiipdviov /opov; Fug. 62 : to xaxov ... 
Troppcordrco Seiav xopov Sicoxicrpevov; Fug. 74 : rj xaxoO (puaip dTreXyiXarai /opoO 9e1ou. Cf. also 
Cohen, Philo’s Scripture, 161 . 

66 Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica xi 1112.10-11. 

67 M. Hengef/udaism and Hellenism, vol. 1,164. 

68 Cf. Hay, “References to Other Exegetes,” 84, and Radice, Lafilosofia diAristobulo, 12. 
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In the fifth of these fragments Aristobulos, while mainly dealing with the 
interpretation of the Seventh day and on the sabbatical rest happens to allude 
to Prov 8:23,27. 


[9] ’E^opEvcoq S’ daxiv wq 6 Gsoq, 
<6<;> Tov oXov xoapov xaTcaxsmxs, 
xal dedcoxev dvdnavaiv vjpTv, Sid to 
xaxoTraGov eivoii TiiSai xvjv (Sioxvjv, 
spSopvjv vjpspav, v] Sv) xai irpcoxv] qjuai- 
xwq fiv XEyoiTO qjcoTop 

Trdvxa auvGEcopEixai. 

[10] pExaqjepoiTO S’ fiv x6 auxo 
xai dm xyjq aoqjiap' x6 y^P 

daxiv d^ auTyjq. xai xivep sipvjxaai twv 
dx xvjq alpdascoq ovxeq <Ty)p> dx xou 
nspiTidxou XapTrxvjpoq auxvjv ix^iv 
xd^iv dxoXouGouvxsq ydp auxvj auvs- 
Xuq dxdpaxoi xaxaaxvjaovxai Si’ oXou 
xou jSiou. 

[11] aaqjdaxspov Sd xai xdJXiov xwv 
vjpsxdpcov TTpoyovcov xip eitte SoXopwv 
auxvjv Ttpo oupavou xai yvj; UTrdpxsiv 
x6 Sv) aupqjcovov daxi xw 7rpoEipv]pdvcp. 


[9] ft follows that God has con¬ 
structed the whole cosmos, and, life 
being troublesome for all, has given 
us a rest, a Seventh day, which indeed 
can be called also the First, the birth 
of the light in which everything is 
contemplated. 

[10] The same can be applied by 
transfer also to Wisdom: for every light 
is from her. Also some of those from the 
Peripatetic school (the Lyceum) main¬ 
tain that she has the role of a lantern: 
for, by following her continuously, they 
shall remain undisturbed throughout 
life. 

[rr] However, one of our ancestors, 
Solomon, has better and more clearly 
stated that she existed before the heav¬ 
en and the earth; this is thus in agree¬ 
ment with what was stated above. 

Transl. L. cuppi 


Aristobulos, in the quoted passage, appears to criticise the Peripatetic view 
according to which Wisdom is merely a lantern (XapTixqp). The fact that, in 
the words of Solomon, Wisdom had “existed before the heaven and the earth” 
allows him to locate her on the First Day and to compare her to light. This 
appears to be the primary sense of the critique addressed to the reductive 
Peripatetic view, and of the allusion to Proverbs. 

Despite their intrinsic interest, the most theoretical aspects of this passage 
cannot be discussed here. It suffices to mention that, unlike Philo and in spite 
of its relevance in Aristobulos’s thinking, the aforementioned theory of the 
powers (SuvdpEiq) did not lead him to hypostasise any divine power. Wisdom 
included.®® 


69 Cf. Radice, Lafilosofia diAristobuLo, 84-93, GSp. 92-93. 
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From an historical point of view, not much can be deduced from this very 
brief allusion. Aristobulos appears to have condensed into six words the 
contents of Prov 8:23-30:™ the mention of Solomon makes us certain that 
Aristobulos is referring to the book of Proverbs. Apart from the obvious words 
oiipavoq and yf); the word irpo also appears in the Septuagint version: it is re¬ 
peated six times in v. 23-25, whereas the Hebrew prefers to vary the six equiv¬ 
alent temporal complements. Nonetheless, npo as well may have been the 
most obvious counterpart for these Hebrew syntagmata.'^* It seems, thus, that 
nothing may be concluded from this allusion about the existence of a Greek 
translation. 

The mention of Solomon may be also relevant in order to evaluate the pos¬ 
sible canonicity of the book of Proverbs, at least in its Hebrew form. However, 
unlike Philo who, as mentioned, considers the author of Proverbs a member 
“of the divine choir,” and employs the introductory formula “it is written,” here 
Solomon is only considered “one of our ancestors,” and is not bound to an au¬ 
thoritative script, but simply reported as having expressed a superior opinion 
to that of the members of the Lyceum. This phrasing does not seem to imply a 
canonical status for Solomon and his work. 

In the well-known series La bible d’ALexandrie, David-Marc d’Hamonville 
published in 2000 a lengthy and learned introduction to his translation of the 
Septuagint of Proverbs. After a detailed description of most of the typical char¬ 
acteristics of the translator,the author ventures to suggest that Aristobulos, 
or someone in his milieu, was the translator of Proverbs.^^ A number of affini¬ 
ties are, in fact, intriguing: the word kapTTXvjp (“lantern”), which we have just 
discussed, is also used four times by the translator of Proverbs, but nowhere 
else in the Septuagint. In one passage (Prov 16:28) the occurrence of kapTTTVjp 
may depend on a different Vorlage^'^ and gives rise to an addition, while in the 
other three cases (2o:9A [= mt 20:20]; 21:4; 24:20) it translates which 

is commonly rendered in the rest of the Septuagint and also in two further 
passages of Proverbs (6:23; 31:18)'^® as Xuxvoq. It should be observed that 
is connected directly with the commandment of the law in Prov 6:23 (oti 
EVTokv) vopou), and with the virtuous woman in 31:18, hence, with positive 


70 An allusion to Prov 3:19 might be also meant here: 6 9 e 6 ? tv) (jocpiq. E 0 £[iEXlcoaEv tvjv yvjv, 
vjTolyaaEv Se oiipavou? sv <ppcovr|aEi. 

71 Cf. above at paragraph 2.1.4 the use of irpo by Philo and the Hexaplaric versions in 8:22. 

72 Cf. D.-M. d’Hamonville, Les Proverbes, 57-132. 

73 Cf d’Hamonville, Les Proverbes, 134-139. 

74 The MT pin may have been read as “lU. 

75 Finally, two further occurrences are rendered with (pcop (13:9; 20:27). 
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connotations;^® on the other hand, Xaji.7TTy)p is always related to evil. The trans¬ 
lator of Proverbs seems thus inclined to distinguish between a positive and a 
negative lamp. Since Aristobulos employs here ^apTTTVjp for Wisdom and criti¬ 
cises the peripatetic philosophers only for having reduced the Light merely to 
a lamp, I would suggest that the affinity with Greek Proverbs is only apparent. 
Similarly, the juxtaposition, advanced by d’Hamonville, between Pioxv), used 
here by Aristobulos in the sense of “life,” and the rare Piotv]^ used by the trans¬ 
lator of Proverbs in 5:23 with the meaning “substance,” cannot be maintained.^^ 

As for the motif of the knowledge of Moses by Greek philosophers, 
d’Hamonville suggests it can be seen in Proverbs when by a parallel method the 
authorship of ideas found in the Greek philosophers is attributed to Solomon: 
the three lines concerning the simile of the bee, juxtaposed in 6:9A-C to the 
simile of the ant, and alluding to the Historia animalium of Aristotle, certainly 
represent the most remarkable case. Nonetheless, this seems to be a shared 
cultural approach in Alexandrian Judaism. It cannot therefore be used to prove 
common authorship. 

D’Hamonville also points out that, at the end of the third century ce, bish¬ 
op Anatolius of Laodicea, born in Alexandria, counted Aristobulos among the 
Seventy translators.^® While this tradition, when referred to the Pentateuch, is 
chronologically untenable — says d’Hamonville — it could instead refer to the 
book of Proverbs. The suggestion is tempting, but, I think, highly speculative. 
The author links it to the tradition, found in 2 Macc 1:10, that Aristobulos had 
been the teacher (SiSdaxakoq) of the young king Ptolemy. These circumstances 
would explain the interest shown by the translation in the unique authorship 
of king Solomon, as well as some distinctive features such as the rendering 
with the singular paaiXcuq in Prov 25:2 for the plural I have shown 

elsewhere®® how the translator, or his Vorlage, managed to delete any refer¬ 
ence to the other authors of the proverbial collections. This tendency is shared 


76 On the unexpected link between the ‘commandment of the law’ and the allegory of Lady 
Wisdom further inspection would be necessary. Nonetheless, it may be inferred that the 
virtuous woman/Lady Wisdom spends all night with the lamp of commandment of the 
law alight. 

77 D’Hamonville is actually forced to add a word to defend his interpretation (‘de I’abondance 
du cours de sa propre vie il a ete arrache’). Furthermore, the translation ‘abondance’ is 
probably not accurate enough since TrXvjOoi; is more connected to ‘great number, multi¬ 
tude, quantity’ (cf. LSJ, ad loc.) which would better fit the meaning ‘substance.’ 

78 Cf Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica vii 32.6. 

79 Cf d’Hamonville, Les Proverbes, 128. 

80 Cf L. Cuppi, “The Treatment of Personal Names in the Book of Proverbs from the 
Septuagint to the Masoretic Text,” in Greek Seripture and the Rabbis, eds. Timothy M. Law 
and Alison Salvesen (Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 19-38. 
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also by the later rabbinic witnesses. It can be better explained as a progressive 
canonisation of the previously polarised figure of the son of David. This in¬ 
volved, as a consequence, the canonisation of the works under his name. The 
issue will be addressed more in detail in the conclusion. 

Furthermore, d’Hamonville calls attention to the expression Gsapoui; pqxpoq 
aou (Prov i:8; 6:20), where Geapoq should be understood as “law, decree” (lsj, 
ad /oc.).®* However, the more generic meaning "rule, precept” (lsj, ad Loc.) 
may be implied here in obedience to the Mosaic commandment: ‘Honour your 
father and your mother.’ 

As can be seen, the dossier is very meagre: the lexical elements proposed by 
d’Hamonville (kapTrxqp, PiOTqq) must be discarded; the motive of the Hebrew 
sages followed by Greek philosophers seems too generic; the emphases on the 
royal figure can find different, more inner-Jewish, explanations; Anatolius’s as¬ 
sertion that Aristobulos was one of the Seventy is not fully reliable. 

Since d’Hamonville’s fascinating hypothesis appears debatable, evidence 
emerging from the relative chronology among the Septuagint books may be 
examined. 

3.2 A Relative Chronology among the Septuagint Books 
3.2.1 The Dependence of Proverbs on the Pentateuch 
The question of a dependence of Proverbs on the translation of the Pentateuch 
will not occupy us for long. There is a uniform consensus among scholars that 
the other Septuagint translations all depend, albeit in different manners, on 
the translation of the Pentateuch. As for Proverbs in particular, this has been 
shown by Emanuel Tov:®^ in mt Prov 24:28 D|n‘lP “without cause” is trans¬ 
lated 4 )£u 3 y)<; “false” after the Greek rendering of the ninth commandment in 
Exod 20:16.®® Other influences are detected in rare words such as in Prov 30:26 
where xoipoypuAXioq “coney” (lsj, ad loc.) translates jaui as in Deut 14:7, in Prov 
23:3 where ESsapaxa renders □’DpUD as in Gen 27:4,®^ and in Prov 29:1 where 
axXqpoxpdxqXoq expresses qipTiiypD as in Exod 33:3; Deut 9:6.®® 


81 Cf. d’Hamonville, Les Proverbes, 138, and the comments by James Aitken, “Poet and Critic: 
Royal Ideology and the Greek Translator of Proverbs,” in Jewish Perspectives on Hellenistic 
Rulers, ed. T. Rajak et al. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2007), 190-204, esp. 
195-196. 

82 E. Tov, “The Impact of the LXX Translation of the Pentateuch on the Translation of the 
Other Books,” in Melanges Dominique Barthelemy, ed. P. Cassetti et al. (Fribourg: Editions 
universitaires, 1981), 577-592. 

83 Cf Tov, “Impact,” 590. 

84 And Gen. 27:7, 9,14,17, 31. 

85 And Exod. 33:5; 34:9; Deut. 9:13. Cf Tov, “Impact,” 584-586. 
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3.2.2 The Dependence of Proverbs on Psalms 

Some influence of the translation of Psalms on the Greek Proverbs has been 
already suggested.®® A recent paper by Jan Joosten provides a lengthy discus¬ 
sion on the subject, and the collection of “cumulative” evidence.®^ I shall try to 
add some observations on the most relevant case, Prov 13:11.®® 

Prov 13:11c, a line lacking in Hebrew, hence considered an addition, closely 
resembles Ps iii(ii2):5a which instead has a counterpart in its Voriage. Despite 
a few differences, both texts use the verb xi)(pdco, which occurs only three times 
in the whole Septuagint.®® These simple facts, already noted by Joosten, seem 
to indicate that Proverbs may depend on Psalms. 

The relevant texts run as follows: 

Lxx Prov 13:11: 

UTiap^iq STuaTrouSa^opsvv) psTOt dvoplag sXdaacov yhsTai, 

6 Se auvdycov ekutw pex’ suasPslag 7rXv]0uv0y)CT£Tai- 
Slxaiog oixTipsi xai xixpa. 

Wealth made in haste with illegality becomes smaller, 
but he who gathers for himself with piety shall be multiplied: 
a just person has compassion and lends. 

Transl. L. cuppi 

Ps iii(ii2):5a 

XpvjaToq dvvjp 6 oixxipcov xai xixpwv 

Good is the man who has compassion and lends 
Transl. L. cuppi 

MT Prov 13:11: 

:n|T T-'7P T;ipi PPD’ Ppnn jin 

Wealth from futility becomes small, but the one who gathers gradually 
shall multiply. 

Transl. L. cuppi 


86 Cf. the literature discussed in L. Cuppi, “ProvLXX 1:7.” and J. Cook, The Septuagint of 
Proverbs, 57-65,76,330. 

87 Cf. J. Joosten, “The Relation of the Septuagint of Proverbs to the Septuagint of Psalms,” in 
Septuagint, Sages, and Seripture: Studies in Honour of Johann Cook,ed. Randall X. Gauthier 
et af (Leiden: Brill: 2016), 99-107. 

88 I am indebted to an exchange with Prof Joosten for modifying my previous views about 
the precedence of the Greek Proverbs on the Greek Psalms; cf Cuppi “ProvLXX 1:7.” 

89 The third occurrence is in 1 Kgdms 1:28. 
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The changes and the addition which we find in this verse probably began 
because of the two variant readings which the translator wanted to insert in 
the first stich.®° In line iia the phrase ptx’ dvopiag seems to be a loose render¬ 
ing of '73nD, while ETuaTTOuSa^opevv] could result from reading the form as a Pual 
participle with the sense “hastened.” (The feminine singular form nhniip is in 
fact attested in the Qere at Prov 20:21, rendered by STriaTrouSa^opEvv] [lxx Prov 
2o:gb in Rahlfs]). 

In passing it should be noted that in this passage, as in many others in 
Proverbs, the nineteenth century theory®' according to which the variant 
reading closer to mt has to be expunged fails to explain the observed phe¬ 
nomena. In fact, the translation pex’ dvopiaq, based on mt, is not very literal; 
moreover, its authenticity is confirmed by the addition in line 11b of the phrase 
psT’EuaEjSEiaq which has no equivalent in the Hebrew text, but appears to sty¬ 
listically balance the first line. Finally, the addition of line 11c seems to be an 
explanation directed to the addition in 11b (pex’ £i)CT£j 3 £(a<;). If one also con¬ 
siders that “unjust wealth” is of concern to the translator,®^ it could hardly be 
maintained that 11c is a later insertion; conversely, it is difficult to deny that it 
is quite clearly an inspiration from the phrasing of Ps 111:5a. 

3.2.3 The Dependence of Proverbs on Jeremiah or the Twelve (Amos) 

Priscilla D. M. Turner notes that the verb axqpi^co followed by the accusative 
of a part of the body is not idiomatic.®^ This construction occurs twice in 
Proverbs (16:30; 27:2oA), in Amos 9:4, and in Jer 24:6. Whereas in Prov 16:30 
the verb does not supply a literal translation®'' and Prov 27:2oA is an addition 
without a Hebrew counterpart, in these two Prophets it furnishes a fair render¬ 
ing of the parent text. In fact, both in Jeremiah and in Amos the phrase xai 
axv]pico xouq ocpGa^pouq pou renders Tp TiDiyi: CTxv]p(^co has been thus considered 
a fair equivalent of □’iy. In Proverbs we find instead the phrase, without the ar¬ 
ticle, CTXv]p(^cov oqjSaXpouq in 16:30, axqpi^cov oqjGaXpov in 27:2oA. Turner herself 
remarks that, strangely enough, this unidiomatic “tendency is the opposite of 
the Hellenizing commonly detected in the Proverbs version.”®^ 


90 Cf. also Michael Fox, Proverbs 10-37: A New Translation with Introduetion and Commentary. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009), 998. 

91 Cf. Lagarde, Anmerkungen, 3. 

92 Cf Ronald L. Giese's studies, esp. “Qualilying Wealth”. 

93 P. D. M. Turner, “Two Septuagintalisms with j-nipl^Eiv,” VT 28 (1978), 481-482. 

94 According to The Revised CATTS Hebrew/Greek Parallel Text (E. Tov, and Frank Polak, 
Jerusalem: 2009) ypJ may have been read for nsp. 

95 Turner, ‘crTvjpl^Eiv,’ 482. 
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On the whole this seems to indicate that Proverbs depends on either Amos 
or Jeremiah, and consequently implies a late date for the translation. 

3.2.4 The Dependence of Proverbs on Ben Sira 

There are quite clear affinities between the Greek Ben Sira and Proverbs;®® 
however, I have not yet been able to trace any clear quotation of the Septuagint 
Proverbs in Ben Sira. 

Nevertheless, in one occurrence, Prov 26:11a and Ben Sira 4:21 exhibit an 
identical verse. As for Ben Sira, it is fortunate that we also have these lines in 
their original Hebrew garb, whereas Prov 26:11a, which lacks a Hebrew coun¬ 
terpart, looks like an addition. 

The Hebrew and Greek texts of Ben Sira are as follows: 

:ini lup nm ui’i jip riNipn nNiPh ui’ ’s 

For there is a shame which is a burden of iniquity and there is a shame 
which is glory and favour. 

Transl. L. cuppi 

idTiv yap aiaxvvY] indyovaa dpapTiav, xai eutiv aiaxpvy] 56^a xal x^pi?. 

There is actually a shame which brings sin, and there is a shame which is 
glory and favour. 

Transl. L. cuppi 

The text of Proverbs is identical to the text of Ben Sira apart from the omission 
in the former of ydp which faithfully represents the Hebrew ’3. 

As for Ui’, the translator of Proverbs renders it with ectti only once in Prov 
14:12; in general, he prefers the present plural or the future singular 

Eaxai.®® 

Regarding aiaxuvq, this never translates niPh in Proverbs (cf 9:13; 19:13; 
[26:11a]), whereas the equivalence is rather frequent in Ben Sira ([4:2ibis]; 5:14; 
25:22; 41:16) as already is the case in Psalms.®® 


96 Cf. e.g. Prov 12:4 and Sir. 26:2. 

97 Cf 11:24; 12:18; 13:7; 16:25. 

98 Cf 19:18; 23:18; 24:14. 

99 Cf Ps. 34:26; 39:15; 43:16; 68:19; 108:29; 131:18. 
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The lemma pp occurs only twice in Proverbs. In Prov 5:22 it is rendered with 
Trapavofiiai, while Prov 16:6 is not represented in the Greek text. On the other 
hand, the equivalence between Jlp and dpapTia is usual in Ben Sira.'°° 

From these examples it is rather likely that the Greek translator of Proverbs 
was aware of the Greek version of Ben Sira.'°* This fact is even more likely 
when one considers, first, that the translator of Proverbs is often inclined to 
add words, phrases, lines, or even verses, and, second, that he is found quoting 
lines from Greek Psalms, as indicated above.*°^ 

It is thus with this orientation that other textual affinities should be ex¬ 
plained. Moreover, the lack of a clear identification of mcpia and law of Moses 
in Greek Proverbs would not be a clue indicating an earlier composition, 
but instead the persistence of a different view, probably more common in 
Alexandria, which would be later shared by Philo as well. 

The possibility of a later intrusion from Ben Sira in the text of Proverbs can¬ 
not be excluded,'°^ so further investigation on this subject will be necessary. 
In any case, we must bear in mind that the phrase “the rest of the books” (xd 
XoiTtd Twv j 3 ij 3 X(cov, Sir 1:25) in the Prologue of Ben Sira may indicate some of the 
Writings, but not the present translation of Proverbs. 

3.2.5 The Quotation found in Wisdom of Solomon 6:21 

The lexical and conceptual affinity between the Greek Proverbs and Wisdom 

of Solomon is beyond doubt. Moreover, the two texts are connected by a clear 

quotation. 

Unfortunately, Rahlfs has complicated the evidence by rejecting the reading 
attested by the three older manuscripts in Prov g:6a. The text of this verse run 
as follows: 


100 Cf. 3:15; 4:26; 5:5, 6; 12:14; 13:24; 16:9; 25:24. The equivalences for So^a (TlUtJ) and/“pi? ( 10 ) 
are common to both translations. In Proverbs HNiyO never occurs, whereas in Sir. 38:2 the 
plural niNiyO is translated with Sopa. 

101 Cf. also the interesting argumentation by Tova Forti, Animal Imagery in the Book of 
Proverbs (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 95-99. 

102 Cf the discussion on Ps iii(ii2):5a above at paragraph 3.2.2, and on Ps iio(iii):iob in 
L. Cuppi “ProvLXX 1:7.” 

103 In any case, the reason for the insertion of Prov 26:iiA after 26:11 depends on the presence 
of the word dtpapTiav both in v. 11b and v. iiAa. This may not have happened in Hebrew 
where the counterparts for dpaprlav are nhlK in Prov 26:11b, and Jip in Sir. 4:21. 
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mt: 


inin n\yNi rni n’Nna larp 


Abandon the simple and live, 
and go straight in the way of discernment. 
Transl. L. cuppi 


Lxx: 

anoXe'iTztTt dqjpoauvvjv, xai ^^asaSs, 
xal ^YjTT^aaTS (ppovrjaiv, I'va j3icbav]T£, 
xai xaTOpScbaaTE sv yvcoasi auvsaiv. 

xm ^v]a£a 0 £ S“ (iva ^rjaeadai) v (^YjasTm) Syh Arm Aeth°®®®®®®"°] iva si; 
Tov aiwva paaiXsuovjTS BS*A = Wis. 6:21; add xai op 9 v] oSco q5povv]aaT£ 
TOiSsiav 103 253 260 339 (= Pesh) | iva Picoovjxs AS™ Syh Aeth°®®®®™"°] 
> BS* I auvsaiv BSA] add xai op 0 v] oSco qjpovvjaaTS iraiSsiav ihi^s 248™s 
Sah Ach Arm 
xai (Yjaeade a'a'd' 

Abandon folly, in order to reign forever [see variant], 

and seek prudence, in order to live, 

and set straight comprehension through knowledge. 

Transl. L. cuppi 

The text of the variant in the first apparatus, iva si; tov aicova j3aaiX£uc7V]T£, is 
found also in Wis 6:21, and this appears to be the reason why Rahlfs discarded 
it, despite the strong manuscript support. In the above translation this variant 
is regarded as the original reading, rather than the text xai ^i]a£a0£ preferred 
by Rahlfs. 

In fact, in line 6a j 3 aaiX£U 07 ]T£ is a rendering from a variant reading nipl* — 
from the verb — which, being further away from mt, must be regarded 
as original. In support of this view, we should note that ^i]a£a 0 £ is attested 
in the Hexaplaric textual tradition (v, Syh, Arm), and in the “Three.” Conse¬ 
quently, it may be regarded as a xaiyt correction toward the Hebrew. As in 
other passages,*°''^ Origen would have found in some of his manuscripts this 


104 Cf. e.g. the reading ixTYiaazo and fn. 54 above. Cf. also, for the Septuagint of the Psalter, 
Masseo Caloz, Etude sur la LXX origenienne du Psautier: Les relations entre les legons des 
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recensional reading, and preferred it to the text which we still read in mss B 
S* and A. In addition, xaTOp 0 cbaaT£, in line c, represents a second translation 
of niyNI closer to mt; moreover, the variant reading xal opGv), found in some 
minuscule manuscripts, represents a third rendering. This is not an isolated 
case: in Proverbs a few triple translations are found, none of them particularly 
close to 

On the whole, the evidence from the earlier manuscripts, the late and 
Hexaplaric witnesses supporting the opposite reading (xai ^Yjaeude), the lit¬ 
erary critique which shows that jSaaiXsuaqTS depends on a different Hebrew 
Vorlage, the addition of siq tov aiwva (an addition found in a few other passages 
in Proverbs*^®), and hnally the typical fondness for creating double transla¬ 
tions (j3aaiX£uav]T£, xaTop0coaaT£), all lead us to consider this variant reading 
as original. Consequently, the appearance of line 6a in Wis 6:21 may actually 
demonstrate the use of the Greek Proverbs by Wisdom. 

3.2.6 An Apparent Quotation in 4 Maccabees 

4 Maccabees is commonly dated to the hrst century ce, and may be connected 
to an Antiochian milieu.'°^ In the speech of the mother of the seven martyrs 
(4 Macc i8:6-ig) numerous biblical texts are quoted,*°® one of which is from 
Proverbs. None of these citations is particularly close to its original text, and, 
in particular, nothing certain can be affirmed about the quotation of Prov 3:18 
found in 4 Macc 18:16. The latter runs as follows: 

TOV SaXcopcovTa £7Tapoip(a^£v upiv XEyovra SuXov ^covjq daxiv xoiq iroiouaiv 
auTOU TO 0 £Xv]pa. 

He spoke to you in proverbs about Solomon who said: ‘There is a tree of 
life for those who do his will.’ 

Transl. L. cuppi 


Psaumes duManuscrit Coistin 44, LesFragments desHexaples etle texte duPsautier Gattican 
(Fribourg: Editions universitaires, 1978). 

105 E.g. Prov 14:22, cf. L. Cuppi, “Long Doublets in the Septuagint of the Book of Proverbs,” 
163-185. 

106 E.g. Prov 6:33b, 19:21b, cf Joosten, “The Relation of the Septuagint of Proverbs,” 104-105. 

107 Cf Robert J. V. Hiebert, “4 Maccabees,” in T&T Clark Companion to the Septuagint, ed. 
James K. Aitken, (London: Bloomsbury, 2015), 306-319, esp. 307-309. 

108 4 Macc 18:14 cites Isa 43:2; 4 Macc 18:15 cites Ps 33(34):2o; 4 Macc 18:19 cites Deut 32:39 and 
Deut 30:20.4 Macc 18:17 cites Ezek 37:4 more loosely. 
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Prov 3:18 is rather different: 

^uXov ^coyjq daxi iraai xoig dvxExoi^Evoig auxyjg 

She [Wisdom] is a tree of life for all those who keep close to her 
Transl. L. cuppi 

On the basis of a mere three words (^uXov ^covjq saxiv) which may also depend 
on Hebrew Proverbs, one cannot be certain that the author of 4 Maccabees 
was reading our Greek text of Proverbs. Moreover, the verb ttoieco and the noun 
0 £Xv]pa never occur in the same verse in the book of Proverbs, and the sen¬ 
tence is radically transformed by the change of the subject which is no longer 
Wisdom but the tree of life itself. In the new context a hope in an immortal life 
for the seven martyrs who will do God’s will is conveyed. 

3.3 A Parallel with the Letter of Aristeas to Philocrates 

In a paper published in 1998,'°® Cook indicated an interesting parallel between 
the Letter of Aristeas, usually dated to the mid second cent. bce,''° and the 
Septuagint of Proverbs. 

In Prov 28:4 the Hebrew D 3 ll.UT’ min ’“iDiyi “but those who keep the law 
will strive against them” (esv) has been translated ol §£ vopov 

TTEpipd^ouaiv dauTOiq xelxoq “but those who love the law put a wall around 
themselves” (transl. L. Cuppi). Already Antonio Agelli'" had suggested that 
n.in'’ had been read in.in'’ “they will build a wall for themselves.” However the 
only attested form of the verb "n;i is qal, and a reading m;i'’ “they will build a 
wall” seems more likely also because the reflexive pronoun dauxoiq should de¬ 
pend on on and not on a supposed Hitpael form. 


109 Cf. J. Cook, “Towards the Dating of the Tradition ‘The Torah as Surrounding Fence,”' 
Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages 24/2 (1998), 25-34. Cook returned to this subject 
a few times, e.g. in “The Law of Moses in Septuagint Proverbs,” VT 49 (1999), 457-460, and 
more recently in the chapter “The Septuagint of Proverbs,” in Law, Prophets, and Wisdom: 
On the Provenance of Translators and their Books in the Septuagint Version, eds. Johann 
Cook and Arie van der Kooij (Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 12,2-12^. 

110 Cf for instance Moses Hadas (ed.), Aristeas to Philocrates {Letter of Aristeas) (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951), 17-18. 

111 Antonio AgeUi, “Commentarius in Proverbia Salomonis,” in Variorum opusculorum tomus 
tertius, ed. Luigi Novarini (Verona: Typis Rubeanis, 1649), 322, followed by Johann G. Jager, 
Observationes in Proverbiorum Salomonis versionem Alexandrinam (Meldorf Boie, 1788), 
203, Lagarde, Anmerkungen, 88, Mezzacasa, Proverbi, 187, Fox, Proverbs 10-31,1053-1054, 
idem, Eclectic Edition, 361-362. Baumgartner {Etude critique, 232-233) proposes also a 
reading TltlT’ ‘they will gird.’ 
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This peculiar reading of the Septuagint may be better contextualised if com¬ 
pared with Let. Arts. §139 where Moses is said to have “fenced us (i.e. Israel) 
about with impregnable palisades and with walls of iron” ([Hadas], Trepidqjpa^Ev 
vjpap dSiaxoTTOiq ciiSv]poip Tsixsaiv). In Let. Arts. §142, where the verb 

TTEpiEcppa^ev is used again, it is clarified that the reference is to the precepts 
about purity, the main subject treated by the High Priest Eleazar in his re¬ 
sponse to the Ptolemaic ambassadors (§§120-171). 

In contrast Greek Proverbs seems to indicate that the love for the law is a 
wall against the impious (cf Prov 28:3-4a). In general, it tends to focus on ethi¬ 
cal issues rather than on legal purity."^ 

So it is arguable that in the Alexandrian milieu an interpretation had de¬ 
veloped that regarded the law of Moses as a wall. The Letter ofAristeas and 
the Septuagint of Proverbs appear to share this otherwise unattested tradition, 
even if they elaborated it in two different directions, so that it is not possible to 
discern any direct contact. 


4 Conclusion 

Even if there is no agreement on the exact dating of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
most scholars consider it to be earlier than the works of Philo. It would thus 
represent a more appropriate terminus ante quern. If our reconstruction is cor¬ 
rect, the Greek Proverbs should be positioned sometime between Ben Sira 
and Wisdom of Solomon. A dating around 100 bce, as proposed a century 
ago by Thackeray on the basis of orthographic details, might thus find stron¬ 
ger support.**^ 

As we have seen when dealing with Aristobulos and Philo, it would seem 
that the text reached canonical status sometime in the span between them, i.e. 
between 175 bce and 40 ce. As mentioned, its comparatively late entry to the 
canon is supported also by the controversial judgment on the life of Solomon 
inherited from the prophetic traditions. 

This may help us to explain the textual divergence which we observe 
between the Hebrew and the Greek form of Proverbs: variant readings which 
end up in double or even triple translations, omissions, additions, and, chiefly. 


112 For instance, cf. Cook, “Torah as Surrounding Fence,” 31-32, G. Gerleman, Proverbs, 36-57, 
and M. B. Dick, “Ethics of the Book of Proverbs,” 20-50, esp. 49. 

113 Gerleman [Proverbs, 58-59) criticised Thackeray’s proposal on sound philological 
grounds, and convincingly argued against an alleged priority of Wisdom of Solomon on 
the Greek Proverbs. 
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the different order of the nine collections of sayings. One must conclude that 
when the book of Proverbs was translated it had not yet acquired a stabilised 
text,'*"^ which would suggest that it did not yet enjoy full canonical status. 

The case is not an isolated one in Hellenistic Judaism. It is clear that most 
books in the collection of the Writings did not gain canonical status until later. 
The translator of Job felt free to shorten the original Hebrew text. The book 
of Daniel received a second more literal translation, so-called Theodotion, by 
the half of the first century ce."® 2 Esdras is possibly the latest translation of 
the whole Septuagint, while 1 Esdras is a free narrative of most of the events 
found in the Hebrew Ezra and Nehemiah. The book of Esther was received by 
the Christian church in different recensions. The other four Megillot all be¬ 
long to the late xaiys group, possibly of Palestinian milieu.'*® Among them, 
Ecclesiastes even reflects a unique case of xaiys recension that already exhibits 
some tendencies of Aquila."*' 

The book of Proverbs may have shared with Ecclesiastes and Canticles a 
part of its canonical history, because of the common attribution to Solomon. 
However, since the Greek version of Proverbs displays a very different transla¬ 
tion technique, and seems to have undergone some revision by the time of 
Philo, it may be dated somewhat earlier, and very likely in a different milieu 
from the other books, such as Alexandria. This conclusion is indicated not 
only by the early quotations in Philo and Wisdom of Solomon, both located 
in Alexandria, and the quotation by Proverbs of the Greek Ben Sira, also pro¬ 
duced in Alexandria, but also by the lack of identification between aoqjia and 
Torah, also shared with Philo and Wisdom of Solomon, and, not the least, the 
allegorical character of the ‘virtuous woman’ in Prov 31:10-31, which fits so 


114 Both Emanuel Tov (“Recensional Differences Between the Masoretic Text and the 
Septuagint of Proverbs,” in Of Scribes and Scrolls, eds. Harold W. Attridge et al. [Lanham, 
MD: University Press of America, 1990], 43-56), and Michael V. Fox (“Editing Proverbs: 
The Challenge of the Oxford Hebrew Bible,”/ourna/ of Northwest Semitic Languages 32 
[2006], 1-22, esp. 4) indeed consider the Greek Proverbs to depend on a different Hebrew 
recension. 

115 Cf. R. Timothy McLay, “Daniel (Old Greek and Theodotion),” Companion, Aitken, 544-554, 
esp. 547. 

116 Cf. James K. Aitken, “The Origin of xal yE,” in Biblical Greek in Context: Essays in Honour of 
John A. L. Lee, eds. James K. Aitken and Trevor V. Evans (Leuven: Peeters, 2015), 21-40. 

117 Cf. Peter Gentry, “The Relationship of Aquila and Theodotion to the Old Greek of 
Ecclesiastes in the Marginal Notes of the Syro-Hexapla,” Aramaic Studies 2.1 (2004), 63- 
84, esp. 81-83. In particular, a passage in the Mishnah (Yadaim 3.5) makes clear that the 
debate on the canonicity of Ecclesiastes and Canticles was still open at the time of Rabbi 
Akiba, cf Nicholas de Lange, “From Eros to Pneuma. On the Greek Translation of the Song 
of Songs" in Euxapyia. Etudes sur la Bible et ses exegetes en hommage a Gilles Dorival, eds. 
Mireille Loubet and Didier Pralon (Paris: Cerf 2011), 73-83. 
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well the allegorical tendencies typical of the Alexandrian exegetical tradition. 
Alexandrian is also the tradition of the law of Moses as a wall shared with the 
Epistle ofAristeas. On the contrary, one may stress that 4 Maccabees, probably 
stemming from an Antiochian milieu, is unaware of our Greek text of Proverbs 
well in the hrst century CE. 

To sum up, the close inspection of numerous textual facts has allowed us to 
gather several connections of the Septuagint of Proverbs with the Alexandrian 
milieu, while no element is decidedly against this location. It is thus arguable 
that the translation was carried out in Alexandria at the turn of the hrst cen¬ 
tury BCE. 
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CHAPTER 5 


“They Did Not Settle in the Land of the Lord: 
Ephraim Settled in Egypt” (Hos 9:3): Returning 
to Egypt in the Septuagint and Other Hellenistic 
Jewish Works 


Alison Salvesen 


1 Introduction 

In the writings that came to form the Hebrew Bihle, the traditions associating 
the patriarchs and their descendants with Egypt tend to prevail over those con¬ 
necting ancestral hgures with Mesopotamia.' Additionally, Egypt often repre¬ 
sents unbridled sexuality, idolatry, and oppression, and so effectively functions 
as the archetypal “other” against which Israel defines itself^ Since it is the Land 
of Israel that represents the God-given territory of covenant and blessing, any 
voluntary return to Egypt is unsanctioned, while the threat of a forcible return 
there is presented as the climax of the curses in Deuteronomy 28, reversing 
God’s original act of liberation of his people in the exodus. 

Given that many Jews settled in Egypt between the sixth century bce and 
the early second century ce, a number of questions arise. How did they rec¬ 
oncile their situation with the negative portrayal of Egypt in their scriptures? 
When these scriptures were rendered into Greek from the mid-third century 
BCE onwards, did the translators nuance passages relating to the idea of post- 
Mosaic immigration to Egypt? And to what extent did literary works composed 
in Egypt perceive contemporary Jewish experience there through the lens of 
the exodus event? 


1 The "creed” of Deut 26:5-9 unites the two traditions: “A wandering Aramean was my ances¬ 
tor; he went down into Egypt... The Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand and 
an outstretched arm...” 

2 “The apex of the seductive other,” as argued by Diana Lipton {Longing for Egypt and Other 
Unexpected BibUcat Tales [Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2008], ch. 1). 
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2 Egypt in the Hebrew Bible 

As noted above, overall the portrayals of Egypt in the Hebrew Bible are mostly 
unfavourable. Admittedly Egypt is presented as a well-ordered land of plenty 
several times in Scripture,^ and Egyptians are even spoken of as potential wor¬ 
shippers of the Lord,^ yet such references are in the minority. 

Much more frequently in the corpus of Jewish Scripture, Egypt symbolizes 
the land of slavery for Jacob’s descendants, especially in Exodus 1-15.^ The 
books of Ezekiel and Jeremiah present Egypt as a place of idolatry,® Ezekiel 
tracing Jerusalem’s infidelity to the Lord back to the people’s sojourn in Egypt.'^ 
Although the long narrative of Joseph’s career in Egypt (Genesis 39-50) is 
largely sympathetic to Egypt and its inhabitants, the story of Sarai’s abduc¬ 
tion by Pharaoh and the story of Potiphar’s wife pursuit of Joseph both present 
Egyptians as sexually licentious.® In the ‘historical’ books, Egypt is the cause of 
regime change in Judah after Pharaoh Neco’s slaying of the saintlyjosiah (2 Kgs 
23:29-34//2 Chron 35:20-36:4). Though Egypt did not wreak the kind of dev¬ 
astation on Israel and Judah that the Babylonians and Assyrians did, various 
incursions and battles are recorded between Israel or Judah and Egypt during 
the monarchic period (e.g. 1 Kgs 9:16; 14:2^-26!I2 Chron 12:2-9).® 

A number of prophetic texts warn that contemporary Egypt will prove an 
unreliable political and military ally: 'Alas for those who go down to Egypt for 
help ... The Egyptians are human, and not God’ (Isa 31:1, 3 nrsv).'® In 1 Kings 
the land of Egypt gives temporary sanctuary to Hadad and Jeroboam, whom 


3 E.g. Genesis 12; 37; 39-50; Exod 14:12; 16:3; Num 11:5. 

4 Dent 23:7-8; Isa 19:18-25. 

5 Also, Dent 26:5-9; cf. Ps 105:23-25. The suggestion of Philip Davies that the Judeans 
at Elephantine may have been driven out by Egyptians, thus influencing the develop¬ 
ment of the exodus story, is quite speculative (“Judeans in Egypt,” in Rethinking Biblical 
Scholarship: Changing Perspectives 4, ed. P. R. Davies [Durham: Acumen 2014], 104-19, 
esp. 115). 

6 Ezek 20:4-10; Jer 44:7-8. 

7 Ezek 16:26. The lurid sexual metaphors in Ezek 23:1-3, 8, 19-21, 27 denote the spiritual 
and political unfaithfulness of Jerusalem and Samaria with other nations, especially the 
Egyptians: see W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel, i (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1979), 482,489. 

8 Gen 12:10-20; 39:7-18. 

9 See Rainer Kessler’s division of the biblical material on Egypt into a political, exodus 
and wisdom discourses: Agyptenbilder der Hebrdische Bibel: ein Beitrag zur neueren 
Monotheismusdebatte (Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 2002); also Kessler, “The 
Threefold image of Egypt in the Hebrew Bible,” Scriptura 90 (2005), 878-884. 

10 Cf Isa 36:6,9//2 Kgs 18:21,24, though in the mouth of the Assyrian Rab-shakeh; Ezeki7:i5,17. 
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God raised up against Solomon (i Kgs 11:14-12:2),'* yet it is unable to protect the 
true prophet Uriah when he takes refuge there (Jer 26:20-23). 

Various passages in the Hebrew Bible strongly discourage any return to 
Egypt. In the context of the Law of the King, Deuteronomy forbids the mon¬ 
arch from taking the people back to Egypt to buy horses (Deut 17:16). While this 
may allude to the disapproval of Solomon’s horse-trading expressed in 1 Kgs 
10:28-29, it also cites a divine prohibition on voluntarily returning to Egypt, a 
ban that is in fact absent in the story of the exodus and the wilderness wander¬ 
ings. As previously mentioned, Deut 28:68 threatens Israel with a forced return 
there as a punishment for national disobedience.'^ Similar warnings are found 
in Hosea.'^ In Jeremiah, the Judeans wishing to escape war and famine by flee¬ 
ing to Egypt are told, "the sword that you fear shall overtake you there, in the 
land of Egypt; and the famine that you dread shall follow close after you into 
Egypt; and there you shall die” (Jer 42:16 nrsv). However, ignoring the word of 
the Lord that they sought through Jeremiah, they take refuge in Egypt.'^ Then, 
finding existing Judean settlers practising idolatry there, Jeremiah decrees 
their destruction when the Babylonians come to ravage Egypt (ch. 44).'® 

Such negative portrayals of Egypt seemingly had little effect on the early es¬ 
tablishment of Jewish communities there, so it is possible that they were barely 
acquainted with the Hebrew scriptures, even with the Torah.'® The Aramaic¬ 
speaking Judean mercenary settlement at Yeb/Elephantine under the Persian 
Achaemenids is attested in documents dated from the late hfth century bce.'’^ 
Their local temple to “Yaho” was destroyed by the local Egyptians, yet when 
they wrote to the Persian governor of Judea to ask for permission to rebuild 
it, they showed no awareness of the Deuteronomic ban on such shrines. As 


11 Garrett Galvin, Egypt as a Place of Refuge (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011). 

12 In the full Dtr^ edition, “Egypt becomes a constant and ominous presence, the setting of 
the last and worst of the Deuteronomistic curses”, fulfilled by the return of Judeans to Egypt 
in Jeremiah 43-44 (R. E. Friedman, “From Egypt to Egypt: Dtn and Dtr2,” in Traditions in 
Transformation: Turning Points in Biblical Faith, eds. B. Halpern and J. Levenson [Winona 
Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1981], 167-91, esp. 191). 

13 MT Hos 8:13b; 9:3; 11:5. See Stephen C. Russell, Images of Egypt in Early Biblical Literature. 
Cisjordan-Israelite, andJudahite Portrayals (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2009). 

14 See Alonso Schdkel, “Jeremias como anti-Moises,” in De la Torah au Messie. Etudes 
d’exegese et d’hermeneutique bibliques ojfertes d Henri Gazelles, ed. M. Carrez et al. (Paris: 
Desclee, 1981), 245-54. 

15 Galvin, Egypt as a Plaee of Refuge, notes that mt Jeremiah’s “primary aim is to characterize 
Egypt theologically as a place that cannot offer secure refuge for Israel” (163). 

16 See L. Grabbe, “Elephantine and the Torah,” in In the Shadow of Bezalel: Aramaie, Biblical 
and Ancient Near Eastern Studies in Honor of Bezalal Porten, ed. A. F. Botta (Leiden: Brill, 
2013), 125-137. 

17 See B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Doeumentsfrom Aneient Egypt (Winona 
Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1986). 
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Reinhard Kratz’s chapter in this volume notes, they also intermarried with 
non-Judeans and invoked Anat-Yaho the consort of Yahweh, Khnum, and Baal. 

Better knowledge of Torah and Prophets is more likely among Jews in the 
next phase of settlement under the early Ptolemies,*® given the existence of a 
rendering of the Pentateuch in Alexandria in the mid-third century bce and 
the establishment of Jewish communal buildings known as TTpoaeuxai, “prayer 
houses” around this time.*® Before this date, and perhaps even afterwards, it 
cannot be assumed that the majority of Egyptian Jews were aware of scriptural 
attitudes towards their place of settlement.^® 

The period of the Ptolemaic dynasty was a time when Jews prospered in 
Egypt and enjoyed a reasonable degree of toleration and political protection. 
It may be that, as in Yeb, the free settlers originally came as soldiers.^* The ren¬ 
dering of the Torah into Greek and the subsequent translations of other books 
were mostly carried out by Jews residing in Egypt — probably but not neces¬ 
sarily in Alexandria.In due course these books also benehted Greek-speaking 
Jews throughout the Mediterranean region. During the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods other works with religious content were even composed in Greek. 


18 For a survey of the history of Jewish communities in Egypt and helpful maps, see A. Kasher, 
TheJewsinHellenisticandRoman Egypt: thestruggleforequalrights (Tubingen-. Mohr, 1985), 
106-67. Jewish settlements in the Graeco-Roman period were not limited to Alexandria and 
a few other urban centres in Lower Egypt, but also existed along the Nile well into Upper 
Egypt. The earliest dateable inscriptions for -Kpoaev/ai are from the reign of Ptolemy iii 
(247-221), from Schedia near Alexandria, CPJ iii p. 141, and Arsinoe-Crocodopolis, CPJ iii 
1532A (for both, see Kasher,/ews in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, 106-110; and more gener¬ 
ally on Egyptian TTpoaeu/al/synagogues, J. Meleze-Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt from 
RamesesII to Emperor Hadrian [Edinburgh: T&T Clark 1995], 88-98). Philo's accounts of 
activities in the irpoireuxai in Alexandria reflect later times of course, e.g. Legal §156, refer¬ 
ring to the time of Augustus. 

19 L. I. Levine, The Ancient Synagogue: the Eirst Thousand Years (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2000), p. 151. 

20 For a reassessment of the variety of Jewish identity and practice in the Hellenistic pe¬ 
riod, see S. Honigman, “Jewish Communities of Hellenistic Period,” in Jewish Identities 
in Antiquity. Studies in Memory of Menahem Stern, ed. L. 1 . Levene and D. Schwartz 
(Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 117-35. 

21 As suggested by the (fictitious) Letter of Aristeas (see B. G. Wright iii, Letter of Aristeas 
[Berlin: de Gruyter, 2015], 67), and in later references (E. Schiirer, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ ijg B.C.-A.D. 735. iii.i, rev. ed. [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1986], 41-44). 

22 See J. K. Aitken, “The Social and Historical Setting of the Septuagint: Palestine and the 
Diaspora,” in The Oxford Handbook of the Septuagint, ed. A. Salvesen and T. M. Law 
(Oxford: oup, forthcoming), and idem, “Psalms” in The T&T Clark Companion to the 
Septuagint, ed. J. K. Aitken (London: Bloomsbury, 2015), 321-23. 
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3 Returning to Egypt in Greek Scriptures 

Do Greek renderings of Hebrew scripture reflect any discomfort with the no¬ 
tion of return to Egypt or residence there? Overall, the picture is mixed. Three 
references in the Pentateuch to the possibility of returning to Egypt are trans¬ 
lated rather literally:^^ Exod 14:13, Deut 17:16,^^ and Deut 28:68. In these verses, 
the Greek even preserves the grammatical ambiguity of the Hebrew, which 
could connote either a permanent reassurance of salvation from Egypt in the 
future or a permanent prohibition of returning to Egypt (also in the future).^® 
More difficult to interpret are the renderings of passages in Isaiah, Hosea, 
and Jeremiah that in their Hebrew form clearly do raise theological problems 
for Jewish residence in Egypt.^® 


23 Exod 14:13 “the Egyptians whom you see today you shall never see again”; Deut 17:16 “[the 
king] must not return the people to Egypt in order to acquire more horses, since the 
LORD has said to you, ‘You shall not return that way again'”; Deut 28:68 “The LORD will 
return you to Egypt in ships, by the route that I told you “You shall never see it again'”. 

24 Note the early extenuating gloss “for war” added in Temple Scroll 56:16: “Only, [the king] 
shall not multiply horses for himself, nor shall he return the people to Egypt for war in 
order to increase for himself horses, and silver, and gold. I myself said to you, ‘You shall 
never again return that way'” (Y. Yadin, The Temple Seroll (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society, 1983), ii, 253 and n. 16), and Psalm of Solomon 17:33: ou y^p eXmet eiri 'I'jrirov xai otva- 
pdxTjv xa'i To^ov ovdt TrXvjSuvei auTcJ) /pujiov ouSe dpyupiov Ei’p mXepov “for he shall not hope 
on horse and rider or bow, nor multiply for himself gold or silver for war". (D. Rosen and 
A. Salvesen, “A Note on the Qumran Temple Scroll 56:15-18 and Psalm of Solomon 17:33,” 
jjs 38 [1987], 99-101). 

The Jerusalem Talmud limits the ban of Deut 17:16 to permanent settlement in Egypt 
and permits temporary residence for commercial and business purposes and for “subdu¬ 
ing the land,” implicitly recognising the need of Jews to trade there (y. Sanh. 10:9 (10)). 

25 This ambiguity was exploited later by the rabbis, who identify a three-fold divine prohibi¬ 
tion on returning to Egypt: “In three places the Lord warned Israel not to return to Egypt, 
as it says, ‘For the Egyptians you see today you must never see again' (Exod 14:13). And it 
says, ‘You must never return again this way' (Deut 17:16), and it says, ‘by the way that I told 
you that you must not see again' (Deut 28:68). Three times they returned there, and three 
times they fell. The first was in the time of Sennacherib, as it is written, ‘Woe to those 
who go down to Egypt for help!”' (Isa 31:1). The second was in the time of Yohanan son of 
Kareach, as it is said, ‘The sword that you fear shall catch up with you in the land of Egypt' 
(Jer 42:16). The third was in the time of Trajan. Three times they returned and three times 
they fell” (Mekhilta de Rabbi Ishmael, Beshallach, Wayehi, 3; Hebrew in ed. Lauterbach, 
I, 142). See also Noah Hacham, “From Splendour to Disgrace. On the Destruction of 
Egyptian Jewry in Rabbinic Literature,” Tarbiz 72 (2002-3), 463-88. 

26 The portrayal of Egypt in Lxx Ezekiel deserves further study but is not covered in this 
essay since the book does not refer to God's people returning or residing there. Andrew 
Mein and James Patrick are currently working on the theme. 
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3.1 Hosea 

Lxx Hosea was probably produced in Egypt in the mid-second century bce.^'^ 
Verses relating to a return to Egypt present a complicated picture vis a vis the 
Hebrew. Explanations of their form range from a historicization of the text, a 
misreading of the Hebrew to a different Vorlage to the text of the mt.^® 

Three verses in mt Hosea suggest that the Sinai covenant is conditional: 
since Israel has been unfaithful, God can reverse the exodus too and return the 
people to Egypt. A repeated play on words throughout the book involves the 
verb ally (22 occurrences) which can mean both "return” and “repent.”^® mt 
Hos 8:13b; 9:3; 11:5 suggest that because Ephraim refuses to return to the Lord, 
he must return to Egypt: 

i) MT Hos. 8:13 “Now he will remember their iniquity, and punish their sins; 
they shall return to Egypt”®® 

ii) MT Hos 9:3 “They shall not dwell in the land of the LORD; but Ephraim 
shall return to Egypt, and in Assyria they shall eat unclean food”®* 

hi) The meaning of the text of mt Hos 11:5 is disputed because the initial 
words of the verse niiy’ ah do not seem to ht the context. Possible inter¬ 
pretations are as follows:®® 

a) “He [Israel] will not return to the land of Egypt, rather it is Assyria who 
is his king: because they refused to repent”®® 

b) “Shall he not return to Egypt, and will Assyria not become his king...?” 
(a rhetorical question) 


27 There are geographical and lexical indications of an Egyptian origin for lxx xii: 
Edward W. Glenny, Hosea: a commentary based on Hosea in Codex Vaticanus (Leiden: Brill, 
2013), 17-18; E. Bons, J. Joosten, and S. Kessler (eds.). La Bible d’Alexandrie 23.1 Les Douze 
Prophetes: Osee (Paris: Cerf, 2002); E. Bons, “Osee,” in Septuaginta Deutsch. Erlduterungen 
undKommentare zumgriechischen Alien Tesfamenf (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
2011), II, 2287-2338. 

28 Steve Pisano has noted the importance of Egypt as a theme in mt Hosea: S. Pisano, “Egypt 
in the Septuagint Text of Hosea,” in Tradition of the Text: studies offered to Dominique 
Barthelemy in celebration of his joth birthday, eds. G. J. Norton and S. Pisano (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck Sc Ruprecht, 1991), 301-8. 

29 A. A. Macintosh, Hosea. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. (Edinburgh: TScT Glark, 
1997), 330, believes that Deut 28:68 depends on Hosea for this idea. 

30 See the alternatives presented by Macintosh, Hosea, 331-32. 

31 Macintosh, Hosea, 342, renders “They shall not stay in Yahweh's land,” and sees the refer¬ 
ence to Egypt as an “explicit reversal of the themes of the exodus”. 

32 D. Barthelemy, Critique Textuelle de TAncien Testament: Ezechiel, Daniel et les 12 Prophetes, 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck Sc Ruprecht), 594-95, notes the word play on “repent/return” 
here. 

33 See Macintosh, Hosea, 450-52. 
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c) “He shall return to the land of Egypt, and Assyria shall be his king, 
because they have refused to return/repent” (taking ab as *lb and joining 
it with the end of the previous verse). 

The Greek version of Hosea offers a contrasting sense to several of these 
passages. In the case of Hos 8:13b; 9:3; 11:5 it places the prophesied events in 
the past: 

i) Hos 8:13b: “Now he will remember their injustices and punish their sins; 
they returned to Egypt (auxoi siq AiyuTiTOv dTrsaTpsiljav) and among Assyr¬ 
ians will eat unclean things”^^ 

ii) Hos 9:3 “They did not settle in the land of the Lord; Ephraim settled in 
Egypt (xaTwxv]a£v Eqjpaip siq [> some mss] AiyuTiTOv), and among Assyr¬ 
ians they shall eat unclean things”^® 

iii) Hos 11:5 “Ephraim settled in Egypt (xaTd)xv]a£v Eqjpaip iv AiyuirTco), and 
Assyria himself was his king, because he was unwilling to return”. 

Thus in Greek Hosea a return to Egypt is not a future punishment for lack of re¬ 
pentance (as in mt), but something that has already taken place at some point 
in the past.^'^ Steve Pisano believes that Greek Hosea uniquely and systemati¬ 
cally situated Ephraim’s return to Egypt in the past, either aiming for historical 
accuracy, or to make a “symbolic statement” about Ephraim’s situation at the 
time of the prophet Hosea.^® Edward Glenny speculates that “the hrst readers 
of the Lxx may have understood this life in Egypt to be a reality in their times.”®® 
Bons, on the other hand, believes that the use of the past tense alludes to failed 
diplomatic contacts with Egypt."^® 

Yet the divergences between Greek and mt may not lie primarily in exegesis 
of the text. In the case of Hos 8:13b it is hard to do other than conclude that 
the translator intentionally read the Hebrew “they return/shall return (l 31 \y’, 
imperfect) to Egypt” as “they returned to Egypt” (UU?, perfect). This maybe be¬ 
cause he understood that the prophecies regarding a return to Egypt through¬ 
out Hosea were already fulhlled and therefore needed to be framed in the past. 
Yet other cases can be explained by the ambiguities of the consonantal text. 

34 Hebrew Hosea may use “Egypt" as a cipher for Assyria, implicitly comparing the leg¬ 
endary servitude of the Israelites in Egypt to Israel's contemporary servitude to Assyria. 
Alternatively, “returning to Egypt” may refer merely to a pro-Egyptian policy under Pekah 
and Hoshea: Macintosh, Hosea, 331. 

35 Cf the end of 9:3. 

36 T. Muraoka, A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint (Leuven: Peeters, 2009), 391, inter¬ 
prets the combination of the verb plus eI? as, “moved into Egypt and settled there”. 

37 See Bons, “Osee,” ii: 2328 on Hos 11:5. 

38 Pisano, “Egypt in the Septuagint Text of Hosea,” 306. 

39 Glenny, Hosea, 134, cf 155. 

40 “Osee,” 11:2318. 
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Though the translator rendered most of the occurrences of llUi in the book 
with and some with dTToaTpeqjeiv,'’^^ in Hos 9:3 mt 31^1 ‘he will re¬ 

turn’ is rendered with xaTOixsiv, as if the Hebrew read HU?’, “he dwelt” {yod and 
waw being graphically similar). Earlier in Hos 9:3 the unvocalised word niy 
could legitimately be interpreted as the perfect form of niy’ (to dwell) rather 
than the imperfect form of llUi (to return) as found in the vocalized mt.^^ In 
Hos 11:5 also the translator (or his Vorlage) read lliy’ “he returns/will return” as 
liy “he dwelt” and so also rendered with xaTOixsiv. These examples illustrate 
the importance of noting the confluence of interpretative and text-critical fac¬ 
tors when evaluating lxx renderings. 

If the translator was himself an Egyptian Jew, the negative view of a return 
to Egypt in his renderings is surprising, especially in lxx Hos 9:3 where the 
threat found in the Hebrew is converted to what sounds more like an accusa¬ 
tion: “They did not settle in the land of the Lord; Ephraim settled in Egypt”. 
Various explanations are possible, though none of them entirely satishes. 
Perhaps a translator based in Alexandria did not consider himself to be really 
in Egypt! Or he may have regarded the Egypt of scripture to be merely symbolic 
and therefore not applicable to the location of his contemporary community. 

3.2 Isaiah 

Since the work of Seeligmann in 1948,^® there has been much lively debate 
concerning the extent to which the many divergences between the Hebrew 
(mt) and lxx derive from deliberate exegesis. Some of the most intriguing 
differences between the Hebrew and Greek texts involve passages concerning 
Egypt, principally Isa 10:24-26,11:11-16 and ch. 19. These have been examined 
by Seeligmann, van der Kooij, and Keunjoo Kim,^® who each hold them to re¬ 
flect both the translator’s consciousness of his Egyptian Jewish identity and 
the theological status of his community.^^ Van der Kooij has even suggested 


41 Hos 2:9 (7 lxx); 2:11 (9 lxx); 3:5; 5:4,15; 6:1,11; 7:10,16; 11:5; 12:7 (6 lxx); 14:2, 3,8. 

42 Hos 7:16; 8:13; 14:5, cf. 8:3 for rut. 

43 See Bons, “Osee,” 11:2287-288. 

44 Note also lxx Hos 9:6 “they shall go out from the misery ofEgypt" ex raXaiTrcop lap AlyiurTou, 
in contrast to mt where the nouns are not in construct. The future tense as well as the 
rest of the verse shows that the translator did not construe the words as a reference to a 
deliverance like the exodus. 

45 I. L. Seeligmann, The Septuagint Version of Isaiah: a diseussion of its problems (Leiden: 
Brill, 1948). 

46 “Theology and identity of the Egyptian Jewish Diaspora in Septuagint of Isaiah.” DPhil 
diss., University of Oxford, 2009. 

47 Baltzer, Kabiersch, Koenen, van der Kooij, and Wilk (“Esaias/Isaias/Das Buch Jesaja,” in 
Septuaginta Deutsch Erlduterungen andKommentaren zum griechischen Alten Testament, 
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that the translator of Isaiah was an Oniad priest in Leontopolis, perhaps even 
Onias iv himself.'^® 

Isa 10:24, 26 in MT has the apparent sense, “Therefore thus says the Lord 
GOD of hosts: do not be afraid of Assyria, my people living in Zion; with the 
rod he will strike you, and lift up his staff against you, in the way [manner?^®] 
of Egypt... The LORD Sebaoth will stir up a whip against him, as the striking 
of Midian at the rock of Oreb; his staff will be upon the sea, and he will lift it in 
the manner of Egypt” (nrsv, adapted). In contrast the Greek reads, “Because of 
this the Lord Sabaoth says these words, ‘Do not be afraid of the Assyrians, my 
people who live on Sion, because he will strike you ivith a rod. For I myself bring 
on you a stroke so that you may see the way of Egypt {Tzkv]Yly yap iyo) inayo) etti 
as Tou iSsiv 636 v AiyuitTOu)’... And God will stir up against them in the manner 
of the stroke of Madiam in a place of affliction, and his wrath will be by the sea 
route to the route towards Egypt (xai 6 Gupoq auTOU tv) oSco tv) xaTtx ddXaaaav dq 
Tv)v 636 v Tv)v xar’ AIyutttov).” 

The oracle in mt appears to compare God’s imminent action on behalf of 
his people with his past salvific act at the exodus. While the Greek rendering 
is perhaps more reassuring, it is still vague. Seeligmann suggested that lxx Isa 
10:24 refers to a Jewish emigration from Palestine to Egypt brought about by 
the persecution of the “Assyrian” i.e. the Syrian Seleucid ruler, Antiochus iv 
Epiphanes.®° Arie van der Kooij denies that TrXvjyv) in Isa 10:24 refers to religious 
persecution, but alludes instead to the situation in Jerusalem in 167 bce that 
caused the Oniads' flight from Jerusalem to Egypt.®* Yet although the Greek 
diverges from the Hebrew text, it is so awkwardly expressed that it is hard to 
be sure to what events (if any) it may refer. If tou iSsiv 636 v AiyuTiTOU really al¬ 
ludes to Deut 28:68, as Seeligmann and van der Kooij argue,®^ it is strange that 
a translator sympathetic to the Oniads would portray their flight in terms of 


edited by Martin Karrer and Wolfgang Krause. [Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
2011], 11:2484-2695) find a message of the longed-for homecoming of a group that would 
precede the gathering of the entire diaspora of Israel (Isa 11:16b, cf. ii:iif), and believe it 
likely that lxx Isaiah came from the milieu of this group in Egypt c. 140 CE (ii: 2493). 

48 A. van der Kooij, Die alien Textzeugen des Jesajabuehes: ein Beitrag zur Textgesehiehte des 
Allen Teslamenls (Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1981), 61-65, developing the position of 
Frankel. 

49 Eugene Ekblad notes that in Hebrew Isaiah, "[n, “way,” never refers to a physical road, 
and so understands 10:24 as referring to the “aberrant ways of the people or nations” 
[Isaiah’s Servanl Poems Aeeording lo ihe Sepluaginl. An Exegelical and Theological Slucfy 
[Leuven: Peeters, 1999], 224-25). 

50 Seeligmann, Sepluaginl Version of Isaiah, 85. 

51 Van der Kooij, Die alien Textzeugen, 39,61-65. See Josephus b/ 1.33; a/ 13.64,68. 

52 Seeligmann, Sepluaginl Version of Isaiah, 85; Van der Kooij, Die alien Texlzeugen, 39; 
Baltzer et ah, “Jesaja/Esaias/Das Buch Jesaja,” 11:2533. 
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what is the ultimate divine punishment (as is clear in both the Hebrew and 
Greek of Deut 28:68). 

MT Isa 11:15-16 prophesies a salvific event comparable to the exodus: “And 
the Lord will destroy the tongue of the sea of Egypt and will wave his hand 
over the River with a scorching wind; and will strike it into seven channels 
and make it passable in sandals. There shall be a highway for the remnant that 
remains of his people from Assyria, as there was for Israel on the day when 
they came up from the land of Egypt” (nrsv adapted). The Greek translation 
follows this closely in v. 15, but in v. 16 it reads, “And there will be a passage for 
the remnant of my people in Egypt, and it will be for Israel as the day when 
they came out from the land of Egypt.” mt thus relates to a promise of libera¬ 
tion for the “remnant” in Assyria, whereas lxx suggests a second exodus of the 
remnant of Israel from Egypt itself This replacement of “Assyria” by “Egypt” is 
explained variously: by van der Kooij as conscious “actualization” by the trans¬ 
lator to refer to his own community in the Egyptian Diaspora,®^ but by Troxel 
as due to a difference in the Vorlage,®^ and by de Sousa as merely the result of 
an eye-skip.^® 

The other passage in Isaiah that reflects on Israel’s relationship to Egypt is 
the extensive treatment of Egypt in mt Isa 19:16-25.®® Arie van der Kooij has 
argued that the differences between mt and lxx suggest a coherent transla¬ 
tional approach and a strong interest in the notion of “Israel in Egypt.”®^ He 
relates lxx ch. ig to the foundation of the Leontopolis temple, which was ef¬ 
fectively legitimized by this “prophecy.”®® 

Signihcant differences for those who favour such a historicizing interpreta¬ 
tion include the following: 

a) the rendering of mt Isa 19:17 “the territory of Judah,” rnin’ nmN, as “the 
country of the Jews" v) x^pa tuv louSaiaivJ^ and the suggestion at the end 


53 Van der Kooij, “‘The Servant of the Lord’: a particular group of Jews in Egypt according to 
the Old Greek of Isaiah,” in Studies in the Book of Isaiah. Festsehrift Willem A. M. Beuken, 
ed. J. van Ruiten and M. Vervenne (Leuven: Peeters, 1997), 388-96, esp. 390-94. 

54 R. L. Troxel, LXX-Isaiah as Translation and Interpretation: the Strategies of the Translator of 
the Septuagint of Isaiah. (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 189. 

55 De Sousa, “Isaiah,” in Oxford Handbook of the Septuagint (forthcoming). 

56 For the Hebrew text of this passage see the full discussion by Hugh Williamson in the 
present volume, especially his persuasive explanation of noXia-aaeSEx in Isa 19:18. 

57 Van der Kooij, “LXX Isaiah 19:16-25,” in VI Congress of the lOSCS, Jerusalem 1986, ed. 
C. E. Cox, (Atlanta: Scholars Press 1987), 127-66, also “Esaias/Isaias/Das Buch Jesaja,” ii: 

2493.2552-555- 

58 See “Esaias/Isaias/Das Buch Jesaja,” ii: 2554, and van der Kooij, Die alten Textzeugen, 54f 

59 A unique rendering in lxx Isaiah, which normally renders min'' as ’louSa or ’louSaia. 
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of V. 17 that God’s counsel is against this country (auxvjv) rather than Egypt 
(r'jji) so that even mentioning it causes fear among the Egyptians; 
h) the “hve cities in Egypt speaking in the Canaanite language and swear¬ 
ing by the name of the Lord” in lxx Isa ig:i 8 , which may indicate Jews in 
Egypt who would naturally swear oaths by Yahweh, in contrast to mt’s 
allusion to non-Jewish citizens pledging religious allegiance to the Lord; 

c) the clarihcation that the “saviour” (p’lyiD) in Isa 16:20 sent by the Lord to 
the Egyptians who cry to him is human (avGpcoTrov) and is the same hgure 
as the (Jewish) ruler of 11:3-4 and judge of 16:5, and they will therefore 
erect an eternal, Jewish, altar (GuCTiaffTijpiov) to the Lord on their border; 

d) LXX 19:23 “the way to Egypt shall be near (the) Assyrians,” perhaps imply¬ 
ing that the Seleucid Syrians have conquered Palestine and will invade 
Egypt, which will then ‘serve’ the Seleucids; 

e) LXX 19:25 “blessed be my people that is in Egypt, and {my people) that is 
among (the) Assyrians, and my inheritance Israel” (EuXoyvipsvoq 6 Xaoq 
pou 6 £v AiyuTiTcp xai 6 iv Auaupioiq xai v) xXqpovopia pou lapaqX) rather than 
MT “blessed be my people Egypt, and Assyria the work of my hands etc.”. 

However, other scholars refute such concrete historical references. Abi Ngunga 
notes some of the weaknesses in van der Kooij’s analysis, though he himself 
places much weight on the “saviour” figure of lxx Isa 16:20 as a messiah who 
will deliver the Jews of Egypt from Egyptian animosity towards their religious 
practices.®® 

The differences between mt and lxx Isa 19 do suggest that the translator 
was interested in the relationship between Jews in Egypt and their Egyptian 
neighbours, and that he also championed the Diaspora communities as fully 
equivalent to Jews in Palestine (Isa 16:25). Whether every divergence can be 
related to specihc historical events or expectations relating to the Egyptian 
Jewish Diaspora is more open to debate. 

3-3 Jeremiah 

In contrast to lxx Isaiah, lxx Jeremiah does not display such perplexing varia¬ 
tions from the Hebrew. However, the Greek text is shorter by one-seventh than 
MT Jeremiah, and the material is ordered differently.®' Though some scholars 
argue that the differences are due to the translator’s abridgement of the book 


60 A. Ngunga, Messianism in the Old Greek of Isaiah: an intertextual analysis (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck Sc Ruprecht, 2013), 136-45. Ngunga also believes that Egyptians rather than 
Jews are the subject of the sentence “they will cry out against their oppressors”. 

61 Principally due to the different position and order of the Oracles Against the Nations, i.e. 
MT chs. 46-51, which in lxx appear after 25:13. There are also many small “minuses” such 
as shorter divine epithets. 
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or to extensive haplography in the Hebrew Vorlage he used,®^ in view of the 
variant Hebrew texts of Jeremiah from Qumran,®® most recent research indi¬ 
cates that behind lxx Jeremiah was a shorter and differently ordered Hebrew 
text.®^ For instance, the episode of the killing of the prophet Uriah who had 
fled to Egypt (Jer 26:20-23 mt = Jer 33:20-23 lxx) is fuller in mt, where extra 
details also serve to portray Egypt as an unsafe place of refuge. Eor instance, 
in MT, Uriah comes to Egypt because he “fears and flees” (Jer 26:21 mt): but in 
LXX, he merely “enters” Egypt. 

The Egyptian setting of the lxx Jeremiah translator®® is clear because while 
MT Jer 43:13 glosses “(Beth Shemesh) that is in the Land of Egypt,” to distinguish 
the toponym from Beth Shemesh in Palestine,®® the corresponding verse Jer 
50:13 LXX has the doublet ‘Heliopolis and On’: On being the Egyptian form of 
the place name. 

The passage of greatest relevance for the Jeremiah-translator’s view of the 
contemporary situation of Egyptian Jews is Jeremiah 42-44 mt/ 49-51 lxx. 
In this section, though the prophet tells the Judeans under Yohanan that the 
Lord warns them not to go to Egypt for refuge, Jeremiah is overruled and taken 
there himself against his will. Remonstrating with all the Judeans already there 
for their idolatry, he prophesies that they will be wiped out. Did the translator 
understand his Hebrew text as presenting a problem for the legitimacy of his 
own community? Is the prophet’s message altered in Greek, or was it regarded 
as only relevant to the much earlier period of the Babylonian invasion and 
therefore not in need of nuancing? 

The admonition in Jeremiah 42:19 mt (49:19 lxx) against going down to 
Egypt is expressed in both Hebrew and Greek as a temporary prohibition 


62 Most recently]. R. Lundbom,/eremia/;; a new translation with introduction and commen¬ 
tary (New York: Doubleday, 1999, 2004), and A. Vonach, “Jeremias/Ieremias/Jeremia” in 
Septuaginta Deutsch Erlduterungen und Kommentaren, 11:2696-2814, though Vonach 
(11:2704 n. 43) implies that Lundbom’s list of 330 haplographies in the Hebrew Vorlage is 
excessive. He himself prefers to ascribe most “minuses” to the translation process. 

63 E.g. 4QJer*’'‘*, dated to the first half of the second century bce. 

64 See E. Tov “The Literary History of the hook of Jeremiah in Light of its Textual History,” in 
The Greek and Hebrew Bible: Collected Essays on the Septuagint, ed. E. Tov (Leiden: Brill, 
1999). Carroll and McKane each follow the line that mt Jeremiah represents a later de¬ 
velopment of the book than that reflected in lxx (Canoll, Jeremiah, 50-55; W. McKane, 
Jeremiah., 2 vols. [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1985,1996], i/xvii, ii/chtxii). 

65 As opposed to the Palestinian setting of the developed form of Jeremiah as represented 
by Edition ii /mt. See also H-J. Stipp, Das masoretische und alexandrinische Sondergut des 
Jeremiabuches. TextgeschictlicherRang, Eigenarten, Triebkrdfte (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1994), 51-52, on the use of the Egyptian-Greek terms iraaxo^opiov, acpeov;, 
Sicopu^ in LXX Jeremiah. 

66 Lundhom, Jeremiah, ad loc. 
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(iNnn bm, j^v) plus aorist subjunctive). Both understand that this ban applied 
only to that time and those circumstances. 

More significant is the inconsistent rendering of the Hebrew verbs describ¬ 
ing Judean residence in Egypt. The verb “lU denotes temporary residence, and 
is almost always rendered in the lxx corpus by irapoixEiv “sojourn.”®'^ The verb 
niy “dwell” is normally rendered by xaTOixsiv, “to settle, reside permanently.” 
However, lxx Jeremiah seldom uses Trapoixelv for 11.1 especially in chapters 49- 
51. Of the nine instances where mt has lU in relation to Judeans settling tem¬ 
porarily in Egypt (and against the Lord’s command): in four the translator uses 
xaTOixEiv with its connotations of permanent residence;®® in one oixsiv “dwell”;®® 
and in two dvoixsiv “dwell.”^® In Jer 44:14 mt (51:14 lxx), in the context of a pre¬ 
diction that no one will remain from the Judeans sojourning there to return to 
the land of Judah as they had hoped, the translator does use irapoixEiv: prob¬ 
ably because the Judeans’ expressed desire to return indicates that they are not 
permanently settled in Egypt. 

The translator’s avoidance of irapoixEiv elsewhere as an equivalent for “lU 
may be to stress the disobedience of Yohanan’s party whom the Lord had com¬ 
manded to settle in Judah (Jer 43:4 [50:4 lxx] niy and xaTOixsiv). This Greek 
version of events emphasises that Yohanan’s men even removed to Egypt 
the “remnant of Judah” who had returned from dispersion to settle in Judah 
(43/50:5 "ifit, here rendered with xaTOixeiv to underline that this is where God 
had commanded them to live). Jer 44/51:27 even has a “plus” in the lxx, result¬ 
ing in the threat of destruction applying not to “every man of Judah in the 


67 E.g. Gen 12:10 of Abram going to Egypt in time of famine. “Ill with this sense occurs 81 times 
in the Hebrew Bible. Most cases in lxx where translators do not use irapoixEiv involve the 
cultic status of the^er, the non-Israelite sojourner, or to describe animal habitats (Isa 5:17; 
11:6). In Jer 35/42:7 the translator uses Siaxpl^Eiv ‘spend time’ of the Rechabites, perhaps 
because they are nomadic. 

68 Jer mt 42/Lxx 49:15,22; 43/50:5; 44/51:28. 

69 Jer 43/50:2. In Jer 42:22 mt, the pro-Egyptian party traduce Jeremiah’s words by making 
the prohibition permanent and adding “to sojourn there’’ (TUh DUl). Jer 49:22 lxx keeps 
the wording of the prohibition hut uses oixEiv for TU (Mv) eIjeXSvjte Eip AiyunTov oixefv 
EXEl). 

70 Jer 42/49:17. LXX Jer 49:17 refers to foreigners (dW-oyEVEtp) as well as Judeans deciding to 
settle in Egypt: echoes of the “mixed multitude” of the Exodus story? In Jer 44/51:8 it is 
used of the Judeans who were burning incense to other gods in Egypt, having come to 
settle there (eIp liv ElaT)>L0aTE evoixeTv exeT). 

The much shorter text of Jer 51:12 lxx does not cover the occurrence of TU in mt 44:12. 

71 In the three other occurrences in mt Jeremiah where ~IU is used (mt 49:18/ lxx 30:12; 
49:33/30:28; 50/27:40), the context is similar, i.e. the total destruction of a place so that 
neither dwelling (Tiy) nor sojourning (~IU) is possible, lxx varies the rendering each 
time (evoixeiv, rendering the two verbs together; xatoixEiv; irapoixEiv). 
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land of Egypt,” as mt, but to “all of Judah who inhabit (icaTOixouvTeq) the land of 
Egypt.” The Greek of the following verse (v. 28) also nuances the Hebrew, de¬ 
scribing how the few who are saved from slaughter will return to Judah (mt + 
“from the land of Egypt”), and the remnant of Judah who set themselves to set¬ 
tle down (xaTOixvjaai; mt ^ 1 ;l) in Egypt will recognise whose word stands fast.'^^ 
In summary, the Lxx rendering of these chapters on Judean migration to 
Egypt displays sensitivity to the narrative context. It heightens the disobedi¬ 
ence of the Judeans by portraying them not only as wishing to leave Judah for 
a temporary stay in Egypt in defiance of the Lord’s word to Jeremiah, but as 
planning to settle permanently there. Yet the translator appears to have been 
part of the Egyptian Diaspora himself. 


4 Residence in Egypt according to Hellenistic Jewish Writers 

Many Egyptian Jews may have been familiar with key narratives from their 
national religious literature mainly through oral retellings rather than expo¬ 
sure to the full text of the scriptures in the context of liturgy or study. Some 
non-Jews were also aware of such Jewish traditions. Several hostile versions 
of the Exodus account circulated in antiquity, in which for instance Moses is a 
renegade Egyptian priest who led out of the country a band of lepers who had 
converted to a new religion.'^^ 


72 See McKane, /eremw/!, ii: 1080-81 on the differences between mt and lxx, and Stipp, 
Sondergut, 162, who also notes that the translation does not tone down the polemic 
against the Egyptian Diaspora, especially in chs. 42-44 (51). 

73 Lucia Raspe, “Manetho on the Exodus: A Reappraisal,”/^!? 5/2 (1998), 124-155; Tessa Rajak, 
Translation and Survival. The Greek Bible of the Aneient Jewish Diaspora (Oxford: OUP, 
2009), 262-64, noting that reactions to anti-Jewish versions of Exodus can already be seen 
in the lxx translation of Exodus itself, e.g. 4:6-7 on the avoidance of reference to Moses’ 
temporary leprosy. Later, in his work contra Apionem, Flavius Josephus tried to counter 
anti-Jewish slurs about the exodus. 

Erich Gruen has suggested that what appear to be anti-Jewish responses to the Exodus 
narrative did not originate with figures such as Manetho but were reactions to oral Jewish 
versions of the exodus event in which the Israelites dominated Egypt, and when driven 
out, plundered and destroyed the local idol shrines before settling in Canaan. He believes 
Egyptian Jews created such re-shapings of the exodus story. (Gruen, “The Use and Abuse 
of the Exodus Story,” in E. S. Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism. The Reinvention of Jewish 
Tradition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), 41-72, esp. 71.) For criticisms 
of Gruen’s thesis see Louis Feldman, “Did Jews Reshape the Tale of the Exodus?”/ewisA 
History 12.1 (1998) 123-27; K. Berthelot, “Hecataeus of Abdera and Jewish ‘misanthropy,’” 
Bulletin du Centre de recherche frangais a Jerusalem [online], 19 (2008), downloaded 
31/5/2017. URL: http://bcrfj.revues.org/5968) n. 27. 
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Thus, although literary works created by members of the Jewish cultural 
elite over a period of nearly three hundred years often reflect on the situation 
of Jews in Egypt from a theological point of view, it is not surprising to find 
some rather free treatments of the scriptural accountsJ'’^ Sources that either 
retell the events of the exodus from Egypt or view more contemporary situa¬ 
tions in the light of biblical precedents cover a wide range of genres, including 
history, poetry, and new religious works composed in GreekJ® None of them 
clearly advocate leaving Egypt as a solution to persecution or other difficulties, 
though several may be reacting to local antipathy towards Jews. 

Eragments of Demetrius the Chronographer, writing in the reign of 
Ptolemy iv Philopator (c. 222-205 b c e ), refer to events in Genesis and Exodus in 
their lxx form. Demetrius is thus the earliest witness to the Greek Pentateuch. 
Holladay notes the sobriety of Demetrius’s approach to the subject matter as 
well as his focus on explaining apparent difficulties in the narrative.^® This may 
be why, disappointingly, the preserved fragments of his work do not comment 
explicitly on the reasons for the exodus. However, both Joseph and Moses fea¬ 
ture prominently (fragments 2, 3, 4), and if this is not just due to the choices 
made by the excerptors, it may be that Demetrius had a particular interest in 
patriarchs associated with Egypt.'^'^ 

The author Artapanus is more difficult to place in terms of date, ethnicity 
and provenance. Highly syncretistic in his outlook, he attributes the institu¬ 
tion of the worship of sacred animals among Egyptians to Moses himself Yet 
Artapanus’ pride in Jewish heroes and history indicates that he was Jewish. The 


74 C. R. Holladay, “Hellenism in the fragmentary Hellenistic Jewish authors: resonance and 
resistance,” in Skem in the Tents ofjaphet: essays on the eneounter of Judaism andHellenism, 
ed. J. Kugel (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 65-91, esp. 86-87. He suggests that such recasting reflects 
not carelessness but reverence, demonstrating that the Jews possessed a text as canonical 
as Homer. 

75 The volume edited by J. Gartner and B. Schmitz, Exodus. Rezeptionen in deuterokanoniseh- 
er undfriihjudiseher Literatur (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2016), covers the reception of various 
themes of the book of Exodus. 

76 C. R. Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistie Jewish Authors. I. Historians (Chico: Scholars 

Press, 1983), 51-54. Also J. M. G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora: from 
Alexander to Trajan BCE-11/CE) (Berkeley: University of California, 1996), 132, cf 334: 

“perhaps ... [Artapanus] represented a popular Egyptianized Judaism”. Howard Jacobson 
is more sceptical about Artapanus'Jewishness (“Artapanus Judaeus,”i/s 57 (2006), 210-21, 
because of the “extreme stuff” he writes (215). However, the evident syncretism of the 
Jews of late first century CE Edfu (see Margaret Williams's chapter in the present volume) 
makes it quite probable that someone with Artapanus' outlook could be Jewish. 

77 In contrast, the fragments of the Jewish Greek writer Eupolemus, based in Palestine in the 
mid-second century bce, reflect greater interest in the Kings of Judea (hence the name of 
his work), though he did ascribe the invention of the alphabet to Moses (frag. 1). 
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“pervasively Egyptian cast of the fragments,”^® all of which also reflect knowl¬ 
edge of Lxx, indicate that he was based in EgyptJ® The fragments glorify the 
supposed contributions to Egyptian society of Abraham, Joseph and Moses. In 
Artapanus’ treatment of Moses many details of the story go beyond the text 
of Exodus.®° Adopted as a baby from “one of the Jews” by a barren Egyptian 
princess, Moses’ popularity with the ordinary people and the priests provokes 
the envy of the pharaoh, Chenephres. Artapanus narrates various attempts 
on Moses’s life, throughout emphasizing his competence as a military leader®' 
and the many benehts he brought to Egypt and Ethiopia, including the intro¬ 
duction of circumcision. The incident in Exod 2:11-15 where Moses slays an 
overseer is transformed into an act of self-defence against the assassin sent 
by Pharaoh. Moses flees to “Arabia” where he marries, but resists his father-in- 
law’s call to take up arms against Egypt. Pharaoh dies from the elephantiasis 
sent by God to punish him for making Jews wear linen clothing rather than 
wool (in order to mark them out for harsh treatment). When Moses petitions 
God on their behalf God tells him to march against Egypt, rescue the Jews and 
take them to the “ancient fatherland.” When Pharaoh imprisons him, Moses is 
miraculously released. Two miracles demonstrate the power of the very name 
of Moses’ God. Some of the signs and plagues of Exodus are recounted, and 
Artapanus also gives two Egyptian explanations for the miracle of the crossing 
of the Red Sea. 

Artapanus’ version of the exodus story implies that the “Jews” needed to 
be liberated from Egypt because of Pharaoh’s envy of Moses and because of 
Pharaoh’s desire to exploit the Jews. As in the biblical narrative, apart from 
Pharaoh’s army, the Egyptian people are not portrayed as hostile towards 
the Jews. So Artapanus’ work does not appear to reflect popular anti-Jewish 
feeling.®^ 

In a recent study Holger Zellentin argues that Artapanus’ narrative attempts 
to persuade a Jewish audience that they should leave Egypt in a second exodus 


78 Holladay, Fragments, i, 189-91, suggests that he represents a “less sophisticated, popular 
outlook, perhaps even from a center other than Alexandria”. 

79 Holger Zellentin gives some examples of dependency on lxx Exodus: “The End of Jewish 
Egypt. Artapanus and the Second Exodus,” in Antiquity in Antiquity: Jewish and Christian 
Pasts in the Greco-Roman World, ed. G. Gardner and K. L. Osterloh (Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2008), 27-73, esp. 32 n. 17. 

80 See for instance the reference to Isis being identified with the earth, though the syntax of 
Sid TO Tfjv yvjv Eivai ''laiv suggests that this is the Egyptians’ view rather than the author's. 

81 Zellentin, “End of Jewish Egypt,” 29, argues that this feature suggests an audience among 
“Greco-Egyptian Jewish military officers” in the later second century bce. 

82 See E. Koskenniemi, “Greeks, Egyptians and Jews in the Fragments of Artapanus,” JSP 13 
(2002) 17-31, esp. 31. 
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and go to “Syria” in the face of Ptolemy viii Physcon’s anti-Jewish attitude 
and his favouritism towards native Egyptians.®^ Several of Zellentin’s points 
are quite persuasive, such as the appropriation of features of Sesostris by 
Artapanus’ Moses, the allusions to the career and character of Ptolemy Physcon 
in the portrait of Pharaoh Chenepres, and the parallels to the re-stabilising de¬ 
crees of 118 BCE. However, it is not clear that Artapanus’ version of Exodus does 
call Jews to return to “Syria”: the story (at least in its excerpted form) peters out 
rather abruptly with a brief reference to the forty wilderness years, the provi¬ 
sion of manna, and the age and appearance of Moses. If Artapanus was trying 
to encourage Jews to emigrate back to their ancestral homeland, it is strange 
that there is no mention of the Promised Land after §21. Moreover, most of the 
narrative concerns Moses and his victimisation by Pharaoh, and in contrast to 
Exodus, the suffering of the Jews as a whole is mentioned only twice. Zellentin 
seems aware of this latter point, since he makes Moses stand for all Egyptian 
Jews and suggests that it was the Jewish military elite who were the target for 
Artapanus’ coded message. Though it may be the case that the portrayal of 
Exodus in Artapanus alludes to the state of affairs for the most influential Jews 
in Egypt of his day, it is less clear that the narrative advocates a second exo¬ 
dus in the sense of a wholesale emigration to Syria. Artapanus’ aim may only 
have been to encourage Jewish readers to trust the power of their God in times 
of difficulty. 

Even more contentious than Artapanus is the work of the author referred 
to as Pseudo-Hecataeus. Eragments attributed to a work concerning the Jews 
written by Hecataeus of Abdera appear in Josephus’ work contra Apionem (also 
in Eusebius’s Praeparatio Evangelica). These describe how Syria came under 
the control of Ptolemy i whose “mildness and humanity” (tvjv vjTuoTqxa xai 
qjikavGpcoTtiav) attracted many people to go back with him to Egypt and involve 
themselves in state affairs (xoivcovsiv twv TtpaypaTcov). One of these men was 
Ezekias, a Jewish chief priest who in an effort to persuade his associates to 
emigrate with him, read out to them a document on their settlement and po¬ 
litical status (slx^'v Y“P ''^'1''' ^ciToixYjaiv avToov xal tvjv noXndav ysypoilJ-lJ-SVYjv: c.Ap. 
1.186-89).®"^ In the same passage, Josephus records the mention by “Hecataeus” 
that large numbers of Jews moved to Egypt after Alexander’s death “because of 
the unstable situation in Syria” ( 8 ia tv)v ev Eupia axdaiv). 


83 Zellentin, “End of Jewish Egypt.” 

84 However, as even the Letter of Aristeas attests, Ptolemy i was hardly benevolent, and 
he brought Jews down to Egypt as slaves. Hezekiah was the governor of Judea and not 
a priest. 
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This is the sum total of we have of Pseudo-Hecataeus’ references to Jewish 
communities in Egypt in the period of the Ptolemies. It is debatable whether the 
author of these and other remarks on Jews was even Jewish himself However, 
Bezalel Bar-Kochva has argued that the fragments are from a Jewish author 
writing in the very late second century bce, when the Hasmonean state offered 
security and opportunities for qualified Jews in Egypt.®® Pseudo-Hecataeus 
needed to legitimize the existence of the Jewish community there, firstly, as a 
religious conservative with his heart in Jerusalem, he was aware of the negative 
attitude of the scriptures towards returning to Egypt; and secondly, in order to 
persuade Jews to remain in Egypt and use their influence there on behalf of 
their brethren in the Holy Land. Bar-Kochva believes Pseudo-Hecataeus there¬ 
fore deliberately omitted any mention of the exodus event of scripture.®® 

This interpretation is intriguing, especially regarding the religiously sanc¬ 
tioned descent to Egypt under a priestly Hezekiah that rewrites the actual 
historical circumstances. Given the brevity of the excerpts amalgamated into 
Josephus’s apologetic work, Bar-Kochva’s thesis depends heavily on a hypo¬ 
thetical reconstruction of a much larger work, and of course on Jewish author¬ 
ship of the fragments that we do have. 

Ezekiel the Tragedian’s Exagoge portrays the exodus as an epic event under 
the leadership of the heroic figure of Moses.®^ The excerpted fragments begin 
with a reference to the descent of Jacob to Egypt in Genesis 46-49 and end 
with Elim (Exod 15:27). So the author covered at minimum the narrative arc of 
the entry, sojourn, and departure of Jacob’s descendants in Egypt.®® Miracles, 
plagues and the Passover are all mentioned or described. The poet is fully 
aware of the book of Exodus in Greek and occasionally uses lxx terminology.®® 
Pinpointing a date for the work has proved difficult: it must fall between the 
mid-third century and mid-first century bce given its use of words and phrases 
from LXX Exodus and Alexander Polyhistor’s citations of the Exagoge.^° It is 


85 B. Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, On the Jews: Legitimizing theJewish Diaspora (University 
of California Press, 1996). 

86 Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 251. 

87 H. Jacobson, The Exagoge of Ezekiel (Cambridge: cup, 1983). 

88 E. S. Gruen, “Scriptural Stories in New Guise,” in Heritage and Hellenism, 128-35, argues 
that the choice of this tale “suggests an appeal to pride in national history and tradition 
produced in a quintessentially Hellenistic mode” (128). 

89 Jacobson, Exagoge, 40. The author adds two unexpected episodes, Moses' dream of a 
throne apparently yielded to him by God himself, and a description of a marvellous bird, 
possibly a phoenix whose sighting was held to be auspicious. See P. van der Horst, “Moses’ 
Throne Vision in Ezekiel the Dramatist,” y/S 34 (1983) 21-29; J. Heath, “Ezekiel Tragicus 
and Hellenistic Visuality: the Phoenix at Elim,”yrs 57 (2006), 23-41. 

90 Holladay, Fragments, 11: Poets, 308-312. 
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probable but not certain that the work was written in Alexandria. Does the 
work reflect a period of tension between Jews and Egyptians, or are such refer¬ 
ences inherent in the biblical subject matter?®' Is the land of Canaan/Judea 
never specified as the Hebrews’ destination because it was under Seleucid rule 
at the time,®^ or because the work acted as a kind of Passover haggadah for 
Egyptian Jews living in settled prosperity who wished to have a “verbal liturgy 
to replace physical sacrifice” in order to celebrate the ancient deliverance of 
their people by God their “helper” (dpcoyoi;, 1 . 236)?®® However, some features 
of the treatment are evidently responses to contemporary anti-Jewish motifs, 
including the despoiling of the Egyptians,®^ the enslavement of the Israelites, 
and Moses’s leprous hand. The references to the Israelites’ being “ill-treated 
by evil men and sovereign power” (xaxoupsSa xaxwv utt’ dvSpwv xai SuvaaxEiap 
Xtpop, 11. 4-5) and to “the arrogance of evil men” (ujSpiv dvGpcoTrcov xaxoov, 1.148) 
suggest thathoth Pharaoh and the Egyptian people are responsible for their op¬ 
pression, perhaps reflecting the author’s view of the contemporary situation. 

The Letter ofAristeas is a completely preserved work written hy a Jewish 
author in the persona of a non-Jewish courtier of Ptolemy ii Philadelphus. 
“Aristeas” reports to his friend or brother on the events surrounding the royal 
embassy sent to Jerusalem to secure translators for a rendering of the Jewish 
Law into Greek for the king’s library. Probably written a century or more after 
the events it purports to describe, the narrative offers several features convey¬ 
ing the message that the situation of Jews in Alexandria of the time depicted is 
entirely different from that of the Israelites in the book of Exodus. Thus Ar/steas 
acts as a “reverse Exodus” story,®® with Ptolemy portrayed as a “benevolent 
pharaoh”®® who liberates the Jewish slaves at his own considerable expense. 


91 E.g. lines 3-13,108,190, refer to the Israelites’ suffering, though in accordance with the 
biblical text. 

92 Line 167 refers only to entering “your own land’’ (e? I'Siov /tipov), while in lines 154-55 God 
speaks of bringing them to “another land” as promised to the patriarchs. 

93 R. Bryant Davies, “Reading Ezekiel’s Exagoge: Tragedy, Sacrificial Ritual, and the Midrashic 
Tradition,” orbs 48 (2008), 393-415, esp. 410. 

94 J. Allen, “Ezekiel the Tragedian and the Despoliation of Egypt, ’’/sp 17 ( 2007 ), 3 - 19 . 

95 See B. G. Wright, Letter of Aristeas, 56, and n. 177 for further bibliography on this aspect. 
Noah Hacham and Sylvie Honigman emphasize strongly the reversal by Aristeas of key 
elements in the biblical narrative (S. Honigman, “The Narrative Function of the King 
and the Library in the Letter of Aristeas,” in Jewish Perspectives on Hellenistic Rulers, eds. 
T. Rajak et al. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2007), 128-46, esp. 142 on the story 
as a as a “(non)Exodus”; N. Hacham, “The Letter of Aristeas: a New Exodus StoryT jsj 36 
(2005), 1-20, esp. 8). 

96 S. Honigman, The Septuagint and Homeric scholarship in Alexandria: a study in the narra¬ 
tive of the Letter of Aristeas (London: Routledge, 2003), 56. 
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who sends costly gifts to the Jerusalem Temple, and who reveres the Jewish 
Law and its interpreters, especially the high priest Eleazar. Eleazar himself thus 
acts as a second Moses in his function as interpreter of the Law in its contem¬ 
porary Hellenistic setting.^^ Similarly, the seventy-two translators represent 
the elders of Israel in Exodus. Yet the Jews of Alexandria remain where they 
are, acclaiming the translation of their Law in that precise form (cf Exod 24:7; 
Deut 4:2) and requesting a copy for their own use. The author clearly portrays 
them as a legitimate, equal and parallel community to the Judean Jews: they 
possess a Greek Torah whose translation was sanctioned by the high priest in 
Jerusalem and stored in the royal library of Ptolemy. No “exodus” is necessary: 
as Ben Wright notes, “[Ps.-Aristeas] has to ignore the injunction in [Deut 17:16] 
that prohibits the Israelites from ever going back to Egypt. Not only have the 
people come back to Egypt, they are flourishing there.”^® 

The work usually referred to as 3 Maccabees famously has nothing to do 
with the family of the Maccabees. It is set in Alexandria and tells the story of 
an attempted genocide of Egyptian Jews by Ptolemy iv Philopator (late third 
century bce), though the work was no doubt written later, perhaps between 
100-30 BCE.®® The narrative has parallels with 1 and 2 Maccabees in its con¬ 
cern with the Jerusalem Temple and the threat of apostasy, and with Esther 
with the theme of genocide: it has little to do with the exodus theme. 

3 Maccabees’ sole point of contact with the Exodus story occurs in a position 
of great significance, however. In his prayer of intercession for the Egyptian 
Jews who are about to be trampled by drunken elephants, the priest Eleazar 
cites it as the primary example of God’s deliverance: “Pharaoh, theformer ruler 
of this Egypt (tov irpiv AiyuiTTOU xauxqq Suvdaxqv),'®® made many his chariots, 
and was lifted up with lawless boldness and boastful tongue; you destroyed 
him by drowning him in the sea together with his proud army” (3 Macc 6:4).'®* 
Though the author attributes the Jews’ troubles to the arrogance of the sottish 
king and the malevolence of his advisors (rather than to the Alexandrian 


97 Wright, Aristeas, 58. 

98 Wright, Aristeas, 59. 

99 S. R. Johnson, Historical Fictions and Hellenistic Jewish Identity: Third Maccabees in Its 
Cultural Context (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2004), 136. However, it has also 
been argued that the work reflects a much later threat to the civic rights of Jews in Egypt, 
in the Roman period (see Johnson, Hellenistic Culture, 132 n. 10 for details). 

100 In 3 Macc 2:6-7 Simon the high priest also recalls the humiliation of Pharaoh when re¬ 
questing divine aid against Ptolemy, but since Simon is in Jerusalem, he does not make 
the association with contemporary Egypt. 

101 T. Rajak, Translation and Survival. The Greek Bible of the Ancient Jewish Diaspora (Oxford: 
OUP, 2009), 53 - 54 - 
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Greeks),there may also be some awareness of the theological problem of 
residence in Egypt, the land of idolatry, later on in Eleazar’s prayer: “If our life 
has become enmeshed in impieties during our diroixia (ei Se daEpEian; xaxd tvjv 
anoiKiav 6 | 3 (o<; vjpcov £V£axv]Tai), rescue us from the enemies’ power, and destroy 
us by whatever fate you choose. Master!” (3 Macc 6:10). Literally diroixia means 
“being away from home.” In non-biblical Greek, diroixia is a neutral term, used 
for a colony or settlement, cf Wis 12:7 where it refers positively to the Israelites’ 
settlement of Canaan.'°^ However, in the Greek versions of Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Jeremiah diroixia regularly translates Hebrew words for exile and captivity. 
If the sense of diroixia in 3 Macc 6:10 follows the “biblical” Greek one, Eleazar 
would be implying that the Jews in Egypt are unwillingly resident in Egypt as 
part of the Diaspora. Yet given the author’s mastery of literary Greek, he may 
intend the classical sense, hence Moses Hadas’s choice of the more neutral 
term “foreign sojourn” as a rendering.'°^ Either way, the use of dTtoixia implies 
that Egypt is not the Jews’ true home. Yet the writer shows that God is able and 
willing to deliver them in that very place: “just as you have said, ‘Not even when 
they were in the land of their enemies did I neglect them’” (3 Macc 6:15).*°® 
The author of Wisdom of Solomon depicts Wisdom, the “pure emanation of 
the glory of the Almighty” (Wis 7:25), as working with God throughout biblical 
history to deliver His people and punish the unrighteous, with the exodus story 
featuring as the paramount example.The second half of the book alludes 


102 Johnson, Hellenistic Culture, 139-40, citing passages such as 3 Macc 3:8-10. She also 
notes that the theme of Jewish loyalty to the court is repeatedly stressed, e.g. 3:4; 6:25-26 
(154-56). 

103 In both Josephus and Philo, diroixia has positive connotations, without the sense of exile 
and punishment. Birgit van der Lans notes how according to Josephus, Abraham’s off¬ 
spring by Hagar and Keturah were sent away to found “colonies,” diroixiai (aj 1.216, 239, 
255; 2.213) (“Hagar, Ishmael, and Abraham’s Household in Josephus’Anfi^uifafes Judaicae',' 
in Abraham, the Nations, and the Hagarites, eds. M. Goodman et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2010) 
185-99). She also cites Betsy Halpern-Amaru’s argument that Josephus saw a “blessed 
Diaspora,” a “colony” that existed alongside the Jewish homeland (B. Halpern-Amaru, 
Rewriting the Bible: Land and Covenant in Postbiblical Jewish Literature [Valley Forge: 
Trinity Press International, 1994], 101,113-15). Phdo tends to stress the sense of movement 
suggested by the word — migration from or to somewhere, often in a symbolic sense. 

104 M. Hadas, The Third and Fourth Book of Maccabees (New York: Harper, 1953), 73. This 
would be in keeping with the conclusions of Johnson, Hellenistic Culture, 217, who takes 
the view that the work advocates a model of piety that enables Jews to participate in the 
Greek environment. 

105 Cf 3 Macc 4:21; 5:28. 

106 P. Enns, Exodus Retold: Ancient Exegesis of the Departure from Egypt in Wis 10.75-27 and 
19:1-9 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997), esp. 145. 
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frequently to the exodus story'°'^ and also to the zoolatry for which Egyptians 
were notoriousd°® making it highly likely that it was written in Egypt to reas¬ 
sure fellow Jews there who were undergoing difficulties. Apologetic features 
appear, such as the reinterpretation of the “despoiling” of Egypt (cf Exod 12:36) 
as Wisdom paying the people “a reward for their labours” (Wis 10:17): an ex¬ 
plicit spoiling of the Egyptians only takes place after the drowning of Pharaoh’s 
army and refers to the Israelites taking their weapons, as was standard prac¬ 
tice after battles (SixaioiEaxuXEuaavdaspEiq, Wis 10.20; cf. Josephus, A/11.349).'°^ 
There is also much polemic against all forms of non-Jewish religious practice, 
not just idolatry and zoolatry, and the author defines the religious boundaries 
between Jew and non-Jew very clearly. His claim that the biblical Egyptians 
were punished for their xenophobia towards the Hebrews who had brought 
good to them, is likely to refer to the current experience of Jews.**° The refer¬ 
ence to the Egyptians’ cruel enslavement of “those who had already shared the 
same rights” (tou<; qSv] tcov auTcov pETEaxvjxoTaq Sixaicov, Wis 19:16) is particularly 
telling. The notion that the biblical Hebrews originally enjoyed the same civic 
rights as Egyptians is rather anachronistic, but it fits the intense debates about 
the status of Jews in the Roman period.*" 

However, the author’s treatment of the Exodus theme suggests that he en¬ 
visages divine deliverance within the Diaspora situation in Egypt, rather than 
from it. The only reference to the Land of Israel as destination occurs in Wis 


107 Starting with the explicit references in Wisd 10:15-21, while many other allusions to 
the plagues, miracles and deliverance at the Red Sea appear in the following chapters. 
God's preservation of Joseph in Egypt also features. For a succinct survey of the book 
and its themes, with especial reference to Exodus, see Barclay,/ews in the Mediterranean 
Diaspora, 181-91; also S. Cheon, The Exodus Story in the Wisdom of Solomon (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), who sees the book as a response to the Alexandrian riot 
against the Jews in Caligula’s reign (13; 150-53). 

108 Wis u:5; 12:24; 13:10,14; 15:18,19. 

109 See Udo Schenk-Bressler, Sapientia Salomonis als ein Beispielfriihjudisoher Textauslegung: 
die Auslegung des Buehes Genesis, Exodus 1-15 und Teilen der Wiistentradition in Sap 10-19 
(Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang 1993), 104. 

110 Wis 19:13-16: “For they rightly suffered for their own wicked deeds, for they practised an 
even crueller hatred toward strangers (/aXeircoTEpav piao^Evlav)”, i.e. even worse than that 
of Sodom, since “they enslaved guests who were their benefactors” (EUEpyeTap ^Evoup). 
Cheon, Exodus Story, 101, notes that the Egyptians are viewed collectively as the wicked 
(e.g. in Wis 19:1,13), and connects Egyptian piuo^Evla in Wisdom with Philo’s similar accu¬ 
sations in Mos. 1.36, Spee. 2.146 about the Egyptians’ violations of the norms of hospitality. 

111 Schenk-Bressler, Sapientia, 320; Kasher,/ews in Elellenistie and Roman Egypt, chs. vii and 
VIII, on the rights of Alexandrian Jews, also (253) the phrase used by Philo vj pETOucrla 
TToXiTixoiv Sixalcov “our participation in political rights” (Elace. 53). 
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12:7 and apparently relates only to its possession by the Israelites of old: “so 
that the land most dear of all to you might welcome a fitting settlement (d^iav 
dTTOixiav) of God’s children.”''^ The author’s focus of longing is not an 
or leading out from Egypt, but rather an tmcxoTzy], a divine visitation or punish¬ 
ment of the Egyptians for their wicked treatment of God’s people (Wis 19:15).''^ 
A consciousness of the negativity of Scripture towards Jewish residence 
in Egypt is most marked in Philo of Alexandria. As demonstrated by Sarah 
Pearce, Philo’s solution lies in a philosophical allegorization of the whole no¬ 
tion of Egypt. In this way he can advocate a largely spiritual migration from 
“the Land of the Body,” “which the soul must leave to arrive at its God-given 
destination.”''^ What is surprising is how unprecedented this biblically-driven 
approach seems, given the variety of other views of Jewish residence in Egypt 
that have been surveyed in the present chapter. In many ways Philo’s view is 
much closer to that of the scriptural books which use Egypt as a metaphor for 
impurity: Hosea and Ezekiel in particular. 


5 Conclusion 

The fragmentary nature, uncertain date, and unknown provenance of many of 
the translations and works surveyed above mean that most conclusions must 
be tentative. However, it is safe to conclude that the negative portrayal of Egypt 
in the scriptures did not deter many Jews from settling there. Rather, it was the 
challenge of various difficult circumstances for Egyptian Jews that led Jewish 
writers to reflect on the issue of “Israel in Egypt.” Of these, few, if any, seem to 
have concluded that the solution to their current problems was to leave Egypt 
physically and permanently. 


112 The land of Israel is called “holy” in Wis 12:3. 

113 dW.’ ij Tii; iniaxoni] Ejxai aiixiiv. Though the precise meaning of the verse is debated, the 
idea that God will visit them with punishment best fits the context. See Cheon, Exodus 
Story, 101 n. 77. 

114 S. J. K. Pearce, The Land of the Body: Studies in Philo’s Representation of Egypt (Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2007), xxi, and ch. 3. See also R. Bloch, “Leaving Home: Philo of Alexandria 
on the Exodus,” in Israel’s Exodus in Transdiseiplinary Perspeetive: Text, Arehaeology, 
Culture, and Geoseienee, ed. T. E. Levy et al. (Cham: Springer, 2015), 357-64, who also com¬ 
pares the attitude of Wisdom of Solomon and Ezekiel’s Exagoge with that of Philo. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Hidden and Public Transcript: Jews and Non-Jews 
in 3 Maccabees 


NoahHacham 


Every relationship experiences ups and downs. Interactions between two 
entities — people, commercial organizations, religions, nations, states — pro¬ 
ceed along a continuum between harmony and crisis. It follows, then, that por¬ 
trayals and analyses of such a relationship will inhabit the same continuum — 
ranging from sporadically disrupted but overall harmonious relations to per¬ 
petual crisis that sporadically abates. This is true regarding the relationship be¬ 
tween Jews and non-Jews in the Jewish Diaspora of Hellenistic Egypt. A work 
such as the Letter of Aristeas reflects a harmonious relationship,' while an ap¬ 
parently contemporaneous work, 3 Maccabees, reflects a darker atmosphere. 
However, even in the case of 3 Maccabees, no scholarly consensus exists on the 
nature of the Jewish-gentile relationship portrayed by the book. 

3 Maccabees is widely perceived as articulating deep alienation between 
Jews and non-Jews. John Barclay regards it as one of the more convincing cases 
of aggressive cultural antagonism between the two groups.^ A different opin¬ 
ion that has been gaining traction views 3 Maccabees as another iteration of 
the consistently benign relationship between Jews and the non-Jewish regime 
generally described in Jewish-Hellenistic literature.^ According to this view, 
crises that erupt between the government and the Jews are transient and good 


Unless stated otherwise, all translations of 3 Maccabees are taken from nets. 

1 B. G. Wright iii, The Letter of Aristeas: Aristeas to Philoerates’ Or 'On the Translation of the Law 
of the Jews’ (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2015), 66-69, ^nd many more. 

2 J. M. G. Barclay,/ews in the Mediterranean Diaspora:from Alexander to Trajan (32SBCE-U/ CE) 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996), 181. For a powerful, similar analysis, see V. A. Tcherikover, “The 
Third Book of Maccabees as a Historical Source of Augustus’ Time,” Scripta Hierosolymitana 
7 (1961), 1-25. 

3 S. R. Johnson, HistoriealEietions andHellenistieJewish Ldentity: ThirdMaeeabees in its Cultural 
Context (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2004), 144-160; E. S. Gruen, Heritage and 
Hellenism: The Reinvention of Jewish Tradition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), 
231-234. The advent of this opinion can be found in J. J. Collins, Between Athens andJerusalem: 
Jewish Identity in the Hellenistie Diaspora, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 126-129. 
On this approach see the review article of D. R. Schwartz, “How at Home were the Jews of the 
Hellenistic Diaspora?" ClassiealPhilology 95 (2000), 352-355. 
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relations are swiftly re-established. This is the case in 3 Maccabees where, after 
a crisis — albeit of abnormal severity for this type of literature — the king’s 
protection of the Jews is reinstated, and they return home safe and unharmed. 
Reconsideration is thus in order. In the following, I will re-read 3 Maccabees 
through this social lens and will attempt to characterize the king’s image, the 
king’s relationship with the Jews, and the relationship between Jews and non- 
Jews. This reading will reveal a diasporan strategy utilized by the author re¬ 
garding these issues. 


1 The King and the Jews 

3 Maccabees describes two clashes between Ptolemy iv Philopator and 
the Jews. It begins before the first clash in Jerusalem, with the king’s empa¬ 
thy for the Jews (1:8-10) and ends after the resolution of the second crisis in 
Alexandria, with the king’s protection of the Jews (e.g. 6:27; 7:8). The interven¬ 
ing narrative recounts the king’s attempt to enter the Temple in Jerusalem and 
his persecution of the Egyptian Jews. Thus, at the outset, relations between 
the king and the Jews were good, as they were at its end. The story concerns 
the circumstances that soured the relationship and the ultimate resumption 
of good relations. Therefore, one may envision the frame of the story as the 
default situation and the story itself as a deviation. If this is the case, the king’s 
customary attitude to the Jews is positive and the deviation is transient and 
atypical of his basic attitude. It seems, therefore, that this temporary deviation 
has less to do with wickedness than with error, confusion or insanity: rather 
than a deliberate policy, it is an arbitrary aberration. Indeed, John Collins and 
Erich Gruen define the king’s behaviour in this manner.'*^ 

Closer examination of the king’s negative attitude towards the Jews may re¬ 
veal slips of the tongue and divergences from this negative attitude that yield a 
similar conclusion. The king’s negative attitude toward the Jews characterizes 
the story of their persecution in Egypt. In the first letter (3:12-29), the king ex¬ 
plains his decision to kill the Jews of Egypt. He portrays the Jews as sinners who 
never abandon their “folly” (16), as hypocrites (17), and as ungrateful subjects 
of their benevolent kings, who bear ill will and hostility toward the state (19). 
As barbarian enemies and haters of the state (24), they must be treated accord¬ 
ingly, i.e. put to death (25). The letter repeatedly emphasizes the Jews’ hostil¬ 
ity to the throne, which it attributes to their innate malicious character (22). 


4 Collins, Between Athens andJerusalem, 128; Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 232-233. 
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The king’s parallel characterization of the Jews as “the lawless Jews” (5:20: xwv 
dGeplxcov ’louSaicov) appears in the depiction of their attempted annihilation. 

However, alongside this assessment of the Jews, the king himself speaks 
with another voice. Despite the hrst letter’s depiction of the Jews’ hostility to 
the king, in the same letter he himself admits that the Jews were allies of the 
Ptolemaic regime and that they dealt loyally and justly with "countless matters 
which had been freely entrusted to them from of old” by the government (3:21). 
The king offers similar praise when he forgets the decree of annihilation and 
reprimands Hermon, the superintendent of the elephants, for intending to kill 
the Jews. The king affirms the Jews’ complete and unremitting loyalty to him 
and to his ancestors (5:31). As Gruen states, it is extremely important that while 
the king is in the midst of persecuting the Jews and even in the same breath 
of ordering their annihilation, he concedes their loyalty.® How then are we to 
understand the ambivalence in the text? 

This opinion regarding the Jews becomes the king’s declared position after 
the angels’ appearance (6:18-21). The king evidently regrets and bemoans his 
past actions (6:22). The king posits that the Jews guard the state’s military posts 
with loyalty. From time immemorial they have been conspicuous among all 
peoples in their good will towards the king, and have proven this repeatedly in 
difficult and dangerous situations (6:25-26). Therefore, whoever tries to harm 
the Jews reveals his disloyalty to the king and contrives to rebel against him 
(6:24). This turns the tables on those who accuse the Jews of disloyalty and 
exposes their own disloyalty.® The king identifies so profoundly with the Jews 
that he credits their God, He who rules everything (6:28), with the protection of 
his kingdom. Moreover, the king renders thanks to Heaven for the deliverance 
that had been vouchsafed ... him.'^ He includes himself with the saved Jews! 

The king’s second letter displays a similar attitude towards the Jews: it men¬ 
tions the Jews’ continuous goodwill towards him and his forbears (7:7) and 
notes the protection of his kingdom by the supreme God (7:2). This letter tran¬ 
scends the previous sources by qualifying the Jews’ relationship with the king as 
that of a “friend” (7:7: qjiAoq). This signifies that the king’s evil friends (7:3:91X01) 
betrayed their role and treated the Jews as traitors (7:3-5) whereas in reality. 


5 Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 232-233. 

6 Note the contrasting parallel between 3:19, where the Jews are presented as those who show 
stiff-necked defiance to kings and to ‘their own benefactors’ (toT^ ekutSv euEpyExaii;) and 6:24, 
where it is the king's friends, the Jew-haters, who are presented as those who want to loll the 
king, their benefactor (tov upS)v EUEpyexvjv). 

7 6:33: Eiri Tvj TrapaSo^cp YP/rjSeiarj aiixu jcoTvjpla. However, the reading auxS) is not certain; 
see the apparatus in Maeeabaeorum liber HI, ed. R. Hanhart, (Gottingen: Vanderhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1980), 66; and discussion in N. C. Cray, 3 Maeeabees (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 107. 
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the Jews are the king’s true friends. Obviously, this statement does not render 
the Jews the king’s friends in any official sense, but its declarative signihcance 
is considerable. Though not quite as sublime as Nebuchadnezzar’s sweeping 
acknowledgement of the God of Israel (Dan 2:47; S^Si-SS) or 2 Maccabees’ de¬ 
piction (9:17) of Antiochus Epiphanes’ desire to convert to Judaism, the reli¬ 
gious signihcance of these formulations is that the king acknowledges the God 
of Israel and the legitimacy of the Jewish religion.® 

The good relations between the king and the Jews at the hnal part of the 
book are elaborated further. 3 Maccabees highlights the king’s furnishing of 
all provisions for the Jews’ seven-day salvation feast in the Hippodrome (6:30, 
40). The king also provides each Jew’s travel needs for the journey home (7:18), 
grants them protection, exhibits magnanimity and generosity towards them 
(6:41; 7:20), and allows them to punish their brethren who disobeyed God’s law 
“without any royal authorization or oversight” (7:12) — gestures that bespeak 
the king’s faith in the Jews’ loyalty. 

3 Maccabees’ portrayal of Ptolemy Philopator is consistent with this picture. 
The hrst hve chapters describe Philopator as an evil king. However, from the 
beginning of chapter 6 onward, there are no explicit negative references or 
descriptions of Philopator, and he is not held accountable for the Jews’ dire 
situation. The negative elements that endanger the Jews are the king’s friends 
or any other gentiles but not the king himself Thus, the author’s evaluation of 
the king changes in the lead up to their salvation and thereafter he is no longer 
portrayed as a negative element that is hostile to the Jews. 

The king’s wide-ranging acknowledgement of the Jews’ loyalty, and his slips 
of the tongue in respect to this topic while engaged in their persecution, invite 
us to ponder what provoked his aberrant thoughts and behaviour. Was it stu¬ 
pidity? Wickedness? Blind hatred or an unfortunate misunderstanding? The 
king’s acknowledgement of the Jews’ loyalty even while he is trying to injure 
them, suggests misunderstanding as the cause. It is possible that he mistakenly 
construed the offer of citizenship and participation in “the regular religious 


8 The motif of the acknowledgement of the Jewish God or conversion to Judaism by foreign 
kings and the greatest Jew-haters is common in various kinds of Jewish sources. See for ex¬ 
ample, BT Sank (96b): ‘Our Rabbis taught: Naaman was a resident alien, Nebuzaradan was a 
righteous proselyte, the descendants of Sisera studied Torah in Jerusalem; the descendants 
of Sennacherib taught Torah to the multitude ... The descendants of Haman studied Torah in 
Bnei Brak....’ Similarly, the legend regarding the conversion of Nero (bt Git. 56a). The com¬ 
mon theme in these sources is that the foreign power acknowledges or will acknowledge the 
God of Israel and that the harm that he causes is not lasting. 
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rites” (3:21) as a reward for the Jews and could not appreciate how and why 
their laws precluded their participation.^ 

However, further scrutiny of 3 Maccabees might challenge this depiction. 
First, despite all of the above, it is the king, specifically, who precipitated the 
crisis. He is the person who sought entry to the Temple (1:10 ff.); he is the per¬ 
son who inscribed an edict against the Jews on a pillar (2:27-30); and he is the 
person who promulgated the gathering and the annihilation of Egyptian Jewry 
(3:25). Though it is entirely conceivable that these actions were triggered by an 
error, the king is nonetheless responsible for the error, despite his contention 
in the second letter (7:3-6). In fact, even after the turnabout the king is held 
responsible. 6:22 notes that “the king’s anger now turned to pity and tears for 
what had been devised by him earlier,” and two verses earlier (6:20) we are told 
that the king had been in a state of ‘obliviousness.’ 

Moreover, though the king’s letters do not indicate his deliberate and 
evil persecution of the Jews, the omniscient narrator informs us otherwise. 
According to this story, the offer to join the Dionysian cult was not a reward to 
the Jews for their loyalty but part of a foreplanned and evil persecution of the 
Jews by the king (2:25-30). The king’s unqualified identification with the urge 
to kill the Jews is similarly obvious in the account of his participation in the 
elephants’ murderous rampage against them (5:47). This attribution of blame 
bears emphasis in light of other diasporan-Jewish writings that exonerate the 
king in similar situations,*° and it is noteworthy that in this case, the king is 
portrayed as being far from irreproachable. 

Moreover, though the king strongly admonishes his wicked friends ac¬ 
cused of betrayal and cruelty, he stops short of having them executed (7:3-6). 
However, the Jews, who had been wrongfully indicted of the same disloyalty, 
are indiscriminately sentenced to death: men and women, young and old, in¬ 
surgents and loyal subjects alike (e.g. 3:25; 4:5)." Treatment of the Jews is con- 


9 For another verse that possibly describes a misunderstanding and an unfortunate mis¬ 
take see Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 231 (on 1:14). 

10 2 Maccabees 3 (Seleucus iv); 14 (Demetrius); Esth; Dan 3 (Nebuchadnezzar); 6 (Darius). 
In all these cases, the king is not ‘the bad guy’: he is incited by others or it is others who 
persecute the Jews. The unusual case is that of Antiochus Epiphanes in 2 Maccabees (and 
in his case as well one can find a hint that the clash was a result of a misunderstand¬ 
ing; see 2 Maccabees 5:11), but he is punished and killed by God (2 Maccabees 9:5-18), 
in contradistinction to the story of 3 Maccabees. Therefore, I do not agree with Johnson, 
Historieal Fietions, 159-160, that in 3 Maccabees too, the king is not blamed for the crisis. 

11 Similarly, at the end of the book 300 Jews are executed because of their disloyalty to God, 
implied by their disloyalty to the king (7:10-15), However, since this punishment was 
meted out by the king at the behest of their brethren, the loyal Jews, (7:10-11), it should 
not be construed as reflecting the king’s malevolence towards the Jews. 
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spicuously harsh: officially, the king protects them but Jews are singled out for 
the most exacting punishments, unlike gentiles who stand accused of the very 
same crimes. 

Close examination of 3 Maccabees’ portrayal of the king and his person¬ 
ality supports this perception and paints an unflattering picture of the king. 
He is depicted as evil and arrogant, fickle, unpredictable and cruel. Already in 
Jerusalem the king pursues honour (1:12), acts wickedly (16: xaxcoq; 21: dvoa(coq), 
arrogantly (25, 27), boldly (26), and lawlessly (27). Even the king’s companions 
renounce his actions and join the Jews in supplication to God (27). The king 
alone persists in his wickedness. In Simon’s prayer too, he is depicted as arro¬ 
gant and as profane (e.g. 2:14) and when he is punished, the king is described 
as extremely conceited (2:21) and although rebuked he is unrepentant (2:24). 

In Egypt too, the king’s wickedness does not abate. His maliciousness per¬ 
sists (2:25) and his friends and cohorts join him or follow suit (2:25-26). As if 
countless acts of violence would not suffice (2:26: dvapiSpijTOn; dreXysiaK;) he 
insolently forges ahead and promulgates an edict against the Jews. Eurther on, 
the king is depicted as “impious” ( 3 uaa£j 3 ij<;: 3:1; cf 5:47), and his decision to an¬ 
nihilate the Jews is wicked (PouXv) dvoaia: 5:8). His conceit is shown by his letter 
against the Jews that was prompted by smugness at his success and contempt 
for the power of the supreme God (3:11).*^ 

This letter reveals additional aspects of the king’s arrogance and wickedness. 
Philopator introduced himself as one who purported to honour the Temple in 
Jerusalem (3:16-17: xipdco), yet, according to 1:12, it is his own honour (xipy)) that 
he truly seeks. This conveys a subtly ironic portrayal of the haughty, honour- 
obsessed king who denies and does not discern his own pursuit of honour. 
Eurther mockery is found in the king’s order to dispatch the Jews, together with 
their wives and children, with cruel and harsh treatment (3:25: perd u| 3 p£coq 
xai axuXpcov) to meet their slaughter (£i(; qjovovj.i^ This genocidal edict, with 
its hubris, glaringly contradicts the properties of philanthropy (qjiXavSpcoTria; 
15, 18, 20) and clemency (£7ri£(x£ia; 15) to which Philopator staked claim in 
the preceding sentences. The treatment reserved for the Jews is no more than 
vindictiveness — unbefitting a fair-minded and benevolent king. The author’s 
ironic mocking of the king’s benevolence is thus laid bare to all. 

The king’s cruelty is similarly explicit elsewhere in the book. The king’s per¬ 
sona is juxtaposed twice with that of Phalaris, the cruel tyrant who epitomized 


12 while the king throws feasts to honor his idols (4:16), he is depicted ‘with a mind led far 
astray from the truth and a vile mouth ... uttering improprieties to the supreme God.’ 

13 The author’s choice of this word, that principally implies murder or slaughter, is intended 
to allude to the immoral and indefensible nature of this base act. 
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cruelty in the ancient world (5:20,42) and Philopator’s cruelty is said to surpass 
his. Even the Alexandrian Greeks assessed the government as tyrannical (3:8). 
The author of 3 Maccabees notes that the last part of the king’s command, au¬ 
thorizing universal admission to the mysteries, was issued merely to conceal 
the king’s general misanthropy (2:30). Thus, rather than benevolent, the king’s 
real attitude towards his subjects is malevolent and cruel. 

The king’s cruelty is insinuated even in the hnal section of the book. The 
king, in his second letter, determines that the behaviour of his wicked friends 
towards the Jews exceeds the unbridled savagery of Scythian law (7:5). The 
king’s evaluation of his friends’ actions is based on their conveyance of the 
Jews in ships as slaves or as insurgents, bound and abused, to their deaths. 
Similar phrases appear in chapter 4, to depict the conveyance of the Jews from 
all over Egypt,*^ stating, at the end, that this conformed to the king’s commands 
(4:11). Moreover, a formulation almost identical to this verse (7:5) appears in 
the king’s order in the hrst letter that commands the Jews’ conveyance, bound 
and treated harshly, insolently and brazenly (psTo: ... axuXpwv ... dv Ssapoiq). 
These linguistic parallels demonstrate the irony planted by the author in the 
second letter: the king accuses his friends of disproportionate cruelty, yet al¬ 
lusions to the hrst part of the book reveal that the king himself initiated and 
promulgated these actions. Therefore, he, and not his friends, is responsible for 
the cruelty. Inevitably, the king is also thereby exposed as a liar.'® 

It is noteworthy that this insinuation appears at the end of the story, when 
the king has already mended his ways and has renewed his protection of the 
Jews. If the author is still alluding to the king’s culpability and hypocrisy at this 
stage of the story, at its happy and favourable end, it seems that he perceives 
the relationship between the king and the Jews as inherently problematic and 
not entirely sound and secure, even in tranquil times.'® 


14 The verb xardyco appears here and in 4:9; the word eiripouXoi; appears here and in 4:10. 

15 Possibly, the book’s author mitigates the sting by relating (6:20) that ‘Forgetfulness over¬ 
came his indignant impudence.’ However, this is obviously a far-fetched excuse intended 
to shift the blame onto others. 

16 6:24-28 yields a similar approach by the author in regard to the Ptolemaic king. The king 
rebukes his friends for their actions against the Jews, depicts the persecution of the Jews 
as illegal and unjustifiable, and states that the persecutors are more cruel than a tyrant. 
However, since the king promulgated the persecution of the Jews, he is obviously worse 
than a tyrant himself — exactly as stated in the first part of the book, when the king 
attempted to harm the Jews (5:20:42). In 6:24-28, too, the words are attributed to the 
king amidst his change of heart vis-a-vis the Jews, suggesting that even when the king 
protects the Jews, this protection is tenuous. For a different approach to these verses, see 
F. Parente, “The Third Book of Maccabees as Ideological and Historical Source,” Henoch, 
10 (1988), 143-182 (169). 
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3 Maccabees imbues Philopator with another quality that is undesirable in 
rulers: his conduct is fickle. His decisions and their outcomes are unpredict¬ 
able and inconsistent (3:8; 4:2; 5:33, 39, 4r); his moods are uncontrollable — he 
becomes enraged and ill-tempered (2:24; 3:r; 4:r3; 5:r, r8, 30, 47; 6:23), he over¬ 
sleeps (5:rr-r2), and has frequent mood swings (5:r7-r8, 28-37). These quali¬ 
ties heap ridicule on his image. The depiction of the furious king, described as 
“utterly immutable” (5:r) is somewhat satirical, considering that 6:22 reports 
that "the king’s anger turned into pity and tears.” 

The king’s instability also provokes ridicule of his character.'’^ In his first let¬ 
ter, the king determines that punishing the Jews will promote the optimal and 
most stable situation (sv suffTaGEia xai ^eXTiaTYj diadiaei) within the kingdom 
(3:26). On the contrary, however, the king — not the Jews — emerges as an 
agent of instability, specifically because of his persecution of the Jews, as seen 
from 5:39-4r.'® Later, the king lambasts his friends who allege that the Jews are 
undermining the state’s stability (7:4), whereas the God of the Jews, in fact, en¬ 
sures the state’s peace and stability (6:28). Those who seek to harm the Jews are 
actually responsible for undermining the state’s stability. This being the case, 
not only is the king himself the cause of the instability, he also fails to identify 
himself as the unstable element that sent the first letter maligning the Jews as 
agents of instability and transfers the blame to his friends instead. 

It seems difficult to construct a coherent picture from the above details. On 
the one hand, at the end of the story the king protects the Jews, supports and 
even identifies with them. On the other hand, the crisis between the king and 
the Jews evokes a wicked and ill-disposed king who is fundamentally hostile 
to the Jews and seeks their annihilation. However, a few considerations might 
help resolve this deliberation. First, the book’s overall portrayal of the king is 
negative — his benevolent actions on behalf of the Jews are recorded only in 


17 Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 234-236, discusses humour in 3 Maccabees, specifying 
the absurdity of the king’s fickle character. Ultimately, he surmises, Philopator emerges 
as a fool rather than a tyrant. This portrayal eases anxiety by painting the situation not 
as perpetual conflict, but as cooperation between the king and the Jews that was slightly 
disturbed by the transient madness of a foolish king. However, as elaborated, the humour 
and ridicule relate not only to the king's capriciousness but also to his pursuit of honour, 
his pretensions to philanthropy and more. The humour then exposes the king not only 
as foolish but also as cruel. Moreover, humour fills several social functions: often, it is a 
weapon in a culture war and an instrument for voicing indirect, otherwise prohibited, 
criticism. Here, too, humour functions not only as a tranquilizer but also as a risk-free 
weapon for its wielder — the book’s author — in his struggle against the Jew-hating re¬ 
gime, and — as we shall assert below — as an expression of his surreptitious opinion of 
the king. 

18 Note especially the ‘unstable mind’ (tvjv dijTaGfj Sidvoiav) of the king (5:39). 
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the final section and even then lack the use of any positive epithets.'^ Moreover, 
implicit in Eleazar’s prayer is a plea for the king’s destruction, in a manner 
akin to Pharaoh’s demise in the Red Sea (6:4).^° Second, the negative depiction 
of the king himself represents a significant departure from other diasporan 
Jewish literature. Such works tend to kill off villains, and kings who do contin¬ 
ue to rule are in fact not exceedingly wicked. The wicked king in 3 Maccabees, 
in contradistinction, survives and continues to rule.^' Third, allusions to the 
king’s wickedness and his responsibility for the crisis are interspersed through¬ 
out all sections of the book, including those that are ‘favourably disposed’ to 
the king. It is important to bear in mind that a royal letter is an official channel 
of royal communication and, as such, is not likely to portray the king as wicked. 
It is also implausible that a Jewish diasporan author would think to portray 
his country’s ruler as wicked and anti-Jewish. Were that true, then Jews would 
have no future in that wicked king’s realm. Therefore, it is unsurprising that 
the king’s second letter does not explicitly accuse the king of hating the Jews 
and that the book concludes with an exposition of the king’s protection of the 
Jews. Similarly, the king’s declaration of the Jews’ utter loyalty (5:31) reflects 
the idea that deep down his attitude towards the Jews might indeed be posi¬ 
tive. Possibly, this also articulates the author’s wishful thinking. It is supremely 
significant, however, that even the letters and the depiction of good relations 
between the king and the Jews hint at tension between the two parties. 

We must conclude at this point that the author of 3 Maccabees is sceptical 
of the king’s benevolent disposition towards the Jews and perceives his perse¬ 
cution of them as more than a coincidental departure from his normal attitude 
towards the Jews. Only God truly protects His people and immediately after 
determining that the Jews are “protected by royal decree” (7:20), the author of 
3 Maccabees concludes the book with the blessing “Blessed be the redeemer of 
Israel for all eternity” (7:23). 


19 Although the Jews lauded the king (7:13), the content of their accolades is not elaborated 
nor are there any positive designations of the king. At this concluding stage of the hook, 
the author merely refrains from applying negative epithets to the king and avoids blaming 
him directly for the events. 

20 ‘You destroyed Pharaoh, former ruler of this Egypt.' 

21 Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 196, compares Philopator of 3 Maccabees 
to four caricatured figures of Second Temple literature: Antiochus Epiphanes, Haman, 
Flaccus and Gains Caligula. However, alongside similarity to these figures in respect to 
their defiance against God and their consequent abuse at His hand, one main difference 
inheres: all four died strange deaths for their sins against the Jews (see 2 Maccabees 9:4- 
28; Esth 7:10; 8:7; Flaee. 189-191; regarding Gains we do not have Philo’s depiction but see 
Josephus, Ant. 18.306). Only Philopator’s deeds went unpunished by death. 
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2 Gentiles andjews 

3 Maccabees’ insinuations regarding the king’s attitude to the Jews manifest 
themselves more overtly in the author’s portrayal of the gentiles’ disposition 
towards the Jews.Even at the end of the book, once the problem is overcome 
and the king is reinstated as the Jews’ protector (7:20), there are still enemies 
from whom the Jews require protection. It is said that the attitude of these ene¬ 
mies (£j( 9 po() towards the Jews entailed fear and respect; no one threatened the 
Jews’ property (7:21) and whoever took their property returned it to its rightful 
owner in great trepidation (7:22). The identity of these “enemies” is vague and 
may have been intentionally obfuscated. However, animosity still existed. 

Review of the book’s previous sections yields, with little effort, the identity 
of these enemies: chapter 4 begins by telling us that hatred towards the Jews, 
hatred deep-seated among the gentiles, was openly evinced (4:1). That said, at 
the beginning of the book, the gentiles’ animosity towards the Jews is deep- 
seated but repressed; at the end of the book, this animosity is once more re¬ 
pressed. Thus, the main narrative elaborates the eruption of this animosity and 
the suppression of this eruption — not the transformation of this animosity 
into affection. 

Depictions of animosity and hostility on the part of gentiles or some peo¬ 
ples towards Jews recur throughout 3 Maccabees. The book depicts the enthu¬ 
siasm and exhilaration with which the populace and various officials greeted 
the execution of the king’s decree. Wherever news of the decree arrived, the 
nations (eGvv]) would organize public happy feasts (4:1). Throughout the three 
days during which the elephants were readied for their task of annihilating the 
Jews, the delight of the king’s friends and their hatred of the Jews is noted (5:3, 
21-22, 44). The government clerks gleefully (6:34) and assiduously (4:15) reg¬ 
istered the Jews for their extermination. Conversely, when the extermination 
plans went awry, the king’s friends were angry (5:34; cf 5:39) and those who 
enumerated the Jews were shrouded in humiliation (6:34) in the wake of the 
botched annihilation attempt. 

Other verses in 3 Maccabees paint a similar picture of the gentiles’ disposi¬ 
tion towards the Jews. City governors were cruel and expelled the Jews from 
their places of residence (4:4). Newly-wed brides were treated with excessive 
cruelty by members of other nations (dJiAoeSvy); 4:6). The acts against the Jews 
were committed publicly (4:1,7) and only solitary voices from among the Jews’ 


22 On Gentile-Jewish relationships in 3 Maccabees, see Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean 
Diaspora, 196-198; Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 233; Collins, Between Athens and 
Jerusalem, 126-128; Johnson, Historical Fictions, 157-159. 
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enemies (xivaq xcov i/Qp&iv) quietly protested their expulsion by bewailing their 
plight. This protest, however, did not derive from love of the Jews or acknowl¬ 
edgment of their benevolent acts but rather from admission of the inhumanity 
of the excessive brutality adopted toward them (4:4). Even this reaction did not 
reflect gentile goodwill towards the Jews.^^ The double reference to the masses, 
assembled to observe the Jews’ annihilation (5: 24, 46) is also instructive of 
their malevolence to the Jews. It is noteworthy that in many of these cases 
regime officials and members of the king’s retinue are prominent among the 
haters of the Jews. 

It is not surprising that similar evaluations are verbalized byjewish protago¬ 
nists in 3 Maccabees. Eleazar the priest determines that the nations (sSvv]) are 
detestable and lawless (avopoi), enemies and vainglorious (6:9-11). The picture 
is similar in other Jews’ supplications in the book (2:13,17; 5:13). This is clearly 
demonstrated by the author’s sharp contrast between Jews’ and ‘gentiles’ (idvyj; 
5:6): the former are regarded by the latter as lacking patronage and protection. 

One group of verses stands out as an exception to the rule hitherto described. 
These verses depict the assorted reactions to the king’s decree against the Jews 
(3:2-10). According to this depiction, a hostile rumour against the Jews had 
been circulated (v. 2) but it was false and had been originated by a few (svioi) 
who regarded the Jews as enemies (v. 4). By contrast, all people (airaq dvOpcoiroi) 
were acquainted with the Jews’ upright conduct and good name (v. 5). Indeed, 
the Greeks in the city (o'l Si xard tvjv irokiv '’ETAqvsq) secretly disavowed the 
anti-Jewish decree and even tried to console the Jews but were unable to assist 
them because of the tyrannical regime (w. 8-g). There were even neighbours, 
friends or partners who actually helped the Jews (v. 10) despite the unforgiving 
circumstances. By contrast, the foreigners (literally, members of other tribes, ol 
d^^otpGXoi) did not give weight to the Jews’ universally acknowledged benevo¬ 
lent acts and instead cast aspersions on their loyalty to the regime (6-7). 

These verses elucidate that hostility towards the Jews was not prevalent 
among other nations. Only a small number of individuals bore hostility to¬ 
wards the Jews, in contradistinction to "all people” (v. 5) who valued their good 
character. At the same time, the Greek Alexandrians — the cultured people — 
supported the Jews and only the foreigners — those not of Greek culture — 
despised them. Sarah Raup Johnson and Erich Gruen construe this as evidence 
that the overall attitude of gentiles towards Jews in 3 Maccabees is favourable 
and only the exceptional, inferior few despise the Jews and act against them. 
Johnson and Gruen relate minimally to the verses, mentioned above, that 


23 For a different view regarding this verse — that even the animosity of the Jews’ detractors 

was not excessive see Johnson, Historical Fictions, 158. 
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manifest gentile antipathy toward the Jews. Seemingly, they rely on the initial 
verses of chapter 3 as key to understanding the gentile antipathy towards the 
Jews depicted elsewhere in the book: that antipathy emanated only from the 
few and not from the Greeks; the Greeks and the overwhelming majority es¬ 
chewed this animosity.^^ 

There are several other intimations that support this conception. According 
to 4:11, the Jews were encamped in the Hippodrome to prevent them from com¬ 
municating with the king’s army. This precaution demonstrates that had they 
not been incarcerated, army officers would have assisted the Jews and thus 
the king forestalled a possible alliance between the army and the Jews. This 
possibly reveals support rather than hostility on the part of the king’s army to¬ 
wards the Jews. Lastly, at the end of the book, as aforementioned, the identity 
of the Jews’ persecutors is obfuscated by the distinct yet faceless designation 
“enemies” (sxSpof)-^® 

This conception, however, is implausible. The entirety of the informa¬ 
tion hitherto presented suggests that the group of verses at the beginning of 
chapter 3 and the other weak allusions diverge from the preponderant por¬ 
trayal of Jewish-Gentile relations in 3 Maccabees. Reasonably then, the minor¬ 
ity should defer to the majority; the numerous verses should not be discounted 
nor should a far-fetched exposition for them be sought to align with a single 
group of verses. This exposition — that these numerous verses depict the acts 
of a minority — is especially far-fetched in view of the one-time occurrence 
of the Greeks and friends of the Jews in chapter 3. They do not reappear in the 
book and their influence is negligible at best.^® In this context, the far lesser 
importance of the adversaries of the Jews in other Jewish diasporan works in 
comparison with 3 Maccabees should also be noted.^^ Therefore, 3 Maccabees 


24 Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 233; Johnson, Historieal Fietions, 157-160; L. H. Feldman, 
Jew and Gentile in theAneient World: Attitudes andinteraetionsfrom Alexander to Justinian 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 108, also accepts this positive description 
of Jewish-Gentile relationships. He validates the depiction of the favourable attitude of 
some Greeks and some neighbours towards the Jews and omits further mention of the 
gentiles' antipathy towards the Jews that marks the rest of 3 Maccabees. 

25 For the argument that 4:4 also supports this view, see above n. 23. 

26 3:8 attributes the Greeks’ failure to act on the Jews' behalf to the tyrannical regime. This 
explanation is most probably the author's pretext for the Greeks’ subsequent disappear¬ 
ance from the narrative. 

27 2 Maccabees, which also recounts a conflict between Jews and gentiles, paints a contrast¬ 
ing picture to 3 Maccabees. See the examples cited by Johnson, Historieal Fietions, 158-159 
(= 2 Maccabees 4:35-36; 49): Ptolemy Macron’s attitude towards the Jews (10:12) and the 
bona fide treaty that Nicanor struck with Judas Maccabeus (14:23-26). In Esther, too, the 
Jews confront one principal adversary and his family, as opposed to 3 Maccabees; and at 
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should not be grouped together with these works simply by virtue of the 
fact that 3 Maccabees also mentions gentiles who are well-disposed towards 
the Jews. 

We must consider the premise that the Jewish diasporan author’s interest 
was to highlight the benign disposition of the gentiles toward the Jews along 
with the insignificant numbers of gentiles who harassed them. The depiction 
of gentile benevolence towards Jews is thus the expected and presumably ten¬ 
dentious portrayal whereas most of the sources that record gentile hostility to¬ 
wards the Jews — seemingly this author’s perception of reality — run counter 
to the predictable diasporan Jewish position. Moreover, even the book’s hnal 
verses reference the Jews’ enemies (7:21-22). If they were indeed a marginal 
and negligible actor, why would the author reprise them following the Jews’ 
salvation? Additionally, the king’s friends and the government officials, depict¬ 
ed as antagonistic to the Jews, were for the most part Alexandrian Greeks; this 
is a blatant contradiction, dravra from the book itself, of the assertion that the 
city’s Greeks were supporters of the Jews. 

These contentions conhrm that the author of 3 Maccabees sought to convey 
a picture of rampant gentile hostility toward Jews and that the verses depict¬ 
ing ‘Greek’ goodwill and ‘foreign’ detestation of the Jews constitute no more 
than apologetics and rhetoric designed to prettify reality. It is well known that 
Philo and Flavius Josephus impute hatred of the Jews to ‘foreigners’ and exon¬ 
erate the ‘Greeks’ from this responsibility, in dehance of the historical reality.^® 
These apologetics were generally designed to strengthen the Jews’ self-image 
and ambition to integrate into the surrounding gentile society and to create 
the impression of a positive and approving attitude towards Jews on the part 
of the ‘cultured’ Greeks. 3 Maccabees’ unrealistic portrayal of Greek and gen¬ 
tile support of the Jews does not therefore articulate a denial of reality but 
rather a desire to mitigate its significance, to avoid shattering the fragile Jewish 
existence in the gentile world. Despite the harsh reality of gentile antipathy 
towards them, the Jews did not abandon hope of gentile acknowledgement of 


the end of Esther (8:17) ‘And many from among the peoples of the land became Jews; for 
the fear of the Jews was fallen upon them,' whde 3 Maccabees lacks a depiction of adver¬ 
saries becoming admirers or proselytes and only the fear that befell the Jews’ enemies 
(7:21) is mentioned once. Needless to say, in the Letter of Aristeas, which is not a ‘conflict 
story’ betweenjews and gentiles, the enslavement of the Jews is presented as an inescap¬ 
able reality forced on Ptolemy (14) or as an act that was committed against his will (23) 
and not out of hostility towards the Jews. 

28 See e.g. Philo, Flaee. 29; Legat. 166-170; Flavius Josephus, Ap., 2.68-70. See also Barclay, 
Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 196-197. 
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their positive attributes since — so the Jews felt — the real Greeks appreciated 
their undivided loyalty to the state and therefore saw no reason to hate them. 


3 Public Transcript and Hidden Transcript 

Notwithstanding the outcome of our foregoing discussions of the king and the 
gentiles, the fact that both parties’ relationships ivith the Jews are depicted 
in the book with a certain degree of ambiguity merits further inquiry. Two 
possibilities have been hitherto suggested. According to the hrst, these two 
relationships are fundamentally positive — the book’s ostensibly auspicious 
conclusion, in which relations with the king are back on their normal, satis¬ 
factory track, is the natural state of relations between the Jews and the king, 
while the Jews’ misfortune was a purportedly exceptional, one-time, fleeting 
confrontation. This conception views the gentile enemies of the Jews as a mi¬ 
nority that is overwhelmed by the qualitative and perhaps even quantitative 
majority of Greeks who are favourably disposed towards the Jews. The second 
suggestion views the Jews as a “foreign nation in a foreign land” (6:3) and per¬ 
ceives a basic, inherent tension between Jews and the regime and between 
Jews and gentiles — alongside utter loyalty to the regime and correct social 
demeanour vis-a-vis the gentiles. Although he does not foresee an approaching 
end to the conflict between Jews and their environment, the author hopes that 
it is transitory. For the moment, however, the Jews’ salvation is in God’s hands. 

Both readings strive to harmonize the book’s discrepant characterizations. 
However, it seems that yet another level of elucidation of the Jews’ relationship 
with the gentiles and the king in 3 Maccabees warrants discussion. In a book 
published over a quarter of a century ago, James C. Scott deals with the vari¬ 
ous forms of articulation of dominated or subordinated groups.^® According 
to Scott, aside from the conventional and official public transcript dictated by 
the powerholders, the dominated group also manifests a hidden transcript.^° 
Since this transcript is not publically circulated and is expressed only within 
the internal forums of the dominated group, it is impossible to expose it and to 
ascertain its contents in any substantive manner. However, sometimes the hid¬ 
den transcript is conveyed in the official, public transcript of the dominated 
group. It is expressed subtly and ambiguously and is embedded in the pub¬ 
lic transcript only after objectionable elements have been eliminated, using 


29 J. C. Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance: Hidden Transcripts (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1990). 

30 See further, Scott, Domination, 116. 
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devices such as vague language and encoding that result in an intentionally 
elusive and obfuscated text. Understanding this aspect of the text’s character 
is essential for its decipherment.^* 

3 Maccabees’ treatment of the Jews’ relations vis-a-vis the regime and the 
gentiles is certainly consistent with this characterization. The book’s internal 
tensions and its many layers of meaning, as we have already seen, indicate that 
it comprises both public and hidden transcripts. The author’s public and of- 
hcial transcript articulates a prevalent Jewish diasporan stance that denies any 
real contention between the Jews and the regime or the cultural elites among 
whom the Jews reside. Crises might occur from time to time but they are re¬ 
solved quickly and good relations are, with God’s help, swiftly re-established. 
Even the king himself attests his closeness with the Jews and the unfortunate 
mistake that precipitated the crisis. Arguably, the attribution of the crisis to the 
reign of Ptolemy iv Philopator — a notorious king^^ — bolsters this official 
position. By transposing the narrative into the reign of this negative hgure, the 
author implies that this sort of crisis could occur exclusively under the condi¬ 
tions of that erstwhile, corrupt regime and not under the circumstances and 
reality of the enlightened regime of the author’s lifetime, over a century later. 

The hidden transcript, in contradistinction, articulates a far harsher reality 
in which the king harbours hostility towards the Jews. In this scenario, too, 
God assists the Jews and protects them. However, unlike the public transcript, 
which deems the king’s respect and esteem for the Jews sincere, in the hidden 
transcript the king avoids hurting the Jews only because God forcibly prevents 
him from doing so. Deep down, the king, his friends and his army all detest the 
Jews. While according to the public transcript, God restores the situation to 
its natural state, one that is auspicious for the Jews, according to the hidden 
transcript, God ensures that the situation does not revert to its natural state 
of hatred and persecution of the Jews. This outlook refutes the possibility of a 
normal relationship between the Jews and the king.^^ 


31 Scott, Domination, 18-19. For an example of this model that explains two conflicting at¬ 
titudes to the powerholders among the dominated group see ibid. 43-44. 

32 On his notorious character, see, e.g. Polybius 5.34. 

33 The amoraic sage R. Elazar detects a hidden transcript in Esther. He expounds on the 
verse ‘An adversary and an enemy, even this wicked Haman' (Esth 7:6): ‘R. Elazar said: 
We learn from here that she was gesturing to Ahasuerus and an angel came and struck 
her hand towards Haman’ (bt Megilla 16a). In other words, R. Elazar deduces from the 
wordiness of Esther’s statement, that she believes Ahasuerus is the real enemy, but she 
cannot possibly admit this openly. Possibly, the depiction in Esther of the unstable and 
spineless king reflects a hidden transcript of the Jews’ insecurity regarding the precari¬ 
ousness of their situation in the Persian Empire. On this aspect of the book of Esther, 
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Although the author is less guarded about the true state of Jewish-gentile 
relations, two transcripts inhere regarding this issue too. The standard depic¬ 
tion in 3 Maccabees is that the gentiles — all social strata — detest the Jews. 
However, one paragraph and a few additional allusions are devoted to encod¬ 
ing this portrayal. According to this paragraph (3:2-10), only a few, uncultured 
people detest the Jews. This, apparently, is the public transcript devised by the 
author as a prism through which to view all hatred of the Jews depicted in 
the book. However, the hidden transcript runs close enough to the surface to 
disclose 3 Maccabees’ true opinion — that hatred of the Jews is deep-seated 
throughout the gentile world. 

A hidden transcript is similarly conveyed regarding the Jews’ attitude to¬ 
wards the gentiles. On the one hand, Jews are known to all as people whose 
social connections are based on justice (3:5) and this is the public, overt tran¬ 
script. On the other hand, the book reflects Jewish hostility towards the gentiles. 
Corroboration of this determination includes, inter alia, explicit expressions of 
the author’s contempt and loathing towards gentiles (especially in prayers);^"^ 
and the depiction of the king’s and the gentiles’ attitude towards the Jews — 
as previously discussed — that mirrors the Jewish author’s feelings towards 
the gentiles. These include: the author’s explicit elaboration of the wickedness 
of the king and his friends and their undesirable qualities; the analogy drawn 
between Egypt’s current ruler and the ancient Pharaoh who was destroyed and 
drowned in the sea (6:4); the term ‘enemies’ and similar epithets used to depict 
the Jews’ adversaries as well as the country in which the Jews reside (6:15) — 
terms that usually imply mutuality in the relations between two sides. This 
hostility, on the part of Jews towards gentiles, is 3 Maccabees’ hidden transcript 
on this topic. 

The author’s true stance, thus reflected in the hidden transcript, bespeaks 
mutual hostility between Jews and gentiles. Nevertheless, loyalty to the state 
and to the king must be unconditionally upheld (e.g. 1:22-23; 3:3; 6:25-26; 7:7) 
The author of 3 Maccabees is convinced that the Jews have no choice but to 
maintain utter loyalty to the authorities against whom they may not rebel or 
take any injurious action. Any irregular action might incur severe repercussions 
against the Jews. Conversely, the Jews’ assertions of unwarranted animosity to¬ 
ward them are based on their perception of imbalance in the mutual relation¬ 
ship between them and the king and the state: they are utterly loyal while the 


see, e.g. J. Grossman, Esther: The Outer Narrative and the Hidden Reading (Winona Lake: 
Eisenbrauns, 2011), 35-37. 

34 Such as the epithets ‘arrogant,’ ‘detestable and lawless’ which describe the ‘nations’ (5:13; 
6:9), or the epithet ‘vainglorious’ (6:11). 
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king does not repay them in kind. Any deviation from this unreserved loyalty 
would undercut the Jews’ assertions. 

3 Maccabees lacks any sort of hidden transcript regarding the Jews’ avowed 
utter loyalty to the king. Even the Jews’ hostile and contemptuous expressions 
concerning the gentiles do not constitute a hidden transcript appended to their 
explicit and unqualihed declaration of loyalty to the regime. These expressions 
in no way allude to a weakening of loyalty to the authorities; rather they are a 
natural consequence of the gentiles’ animosity toward the Jews and their ac¬ 
tions against them. The Jews’ animosity toward the gentiles, however, is merely 
declaratory, according to 3 Maccabees, and is never physically manifested. It 
has never given rise to any sort of anti-gentile activity; nor is it ever likely to. 

According to the encoded hidden transcript in 3 Maccabees, the conflict 
between Jews and gentiles is intractable. Truth be told, Jews have no chance 
of living a normal life in Egypt due to the unbridgeable gulf between Jews and 
gentiles, or, as Tcherikover put it, "opposing worlds.” The Jews’ only refuge is 
reliance on their Eather in heaven,^® though on a practical level, the hrst con¬ 
dition to prevent their being repulsed in the land of their enemies (6:15) is 
complete loyalty to the state and its authorities. In refutation of the evalua¬ 
tion conveyed in the king’s hrst letter (3:17), the Jews’ loyalty to the regime, 
according to 3 Maccabees, transcends mere lip service. While it is true that 
Jews and gentiles exist in opposing worlds, the author of 3 Maccabees can offer 
no option beyond continued existence within these supremely challenging 
constraints. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Along the Banks of the Egyptian River: 
Representations of the Nile in Early Jewish 
Literature 

Nathalie LaCoste 


1 Introduction' 

In 1856, Arthur P. Stanley, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford 
and Dean of Westminster, visited Egypt to conduct research for his book on the 
geography of the Holy Land.^ In this book, Stanley included eloquent descrip¬ 
tions of what he saw on his visit to Egypt, beginning with a detailed account of 
the Nile. His hrsthand approach offers a glimpse of the river prior to the con¬ 
struction of the Aswan Dam, when the Nile still overflowed its banks annually. 

The eastern sky was red with the early dawn: we were on the broad waters 
of the Nile — or rather, its Rosetta branch. The hrst thing that struck me 
was its size. Greater than the Rhine, Rhone, or Danube, one perceives 
what a sea-like stream it must have appeared to Greeks and Italians, who 
had seen nothing larger than the narrow and precarious torrents of their 
own mountains and valleys. As the light broke, its colour gradually re¬ 
vealed itself, — brown like the Tiber, only of a darker and richer hue — 
no strong current, only a slow, vast volume of water, mild and benehcent 
as his statue in the Vatican, steadily flowing on between its two almost 
uniform banks, which rise above it much like the banks of a canal, though 
in some places with terraces or strips of earth marking the successive 
stages of the flood.^ 


1 This paper was composed during a research fellowship at the Oxford Centre for Hebrew and 
Jewish Studies at the University of Oxford. As the recipient of the Polonsky fellowship, the 
project developed as part of the Israel in Egypt project and would not have come together 
without the generous support and feedback from the various people associated with the 
project. A special thank you to Sarah Pearce and Alison Salvesen for their encouragement 
and suggestions while in Oxford and in developing this article. 

2 A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Paiestine: In Connection with their History (London: John Murray, 1918). 

3 Stanley, Sinai and Paiestine, xxv. 
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The Nile, as Stanley emphasizes, is unlike other rivers. Its size is much great¬ 
er than the Rhine, Rhone, or Danube. Its colour is like that of the Tiber, but 
with a “darker and richer hue.” The river is also considered mild and beneh- 
cent, drawing on an interpretation of the Roman statue of NefAof housed in the 
Vatican. Stanley’s descriptions are idealistic and romantic, engaging in a kind 
of reimagining of the Nile river as he thought it would have been perceived in 
the biblical period. It is not the vengeful, negative river, popular in biblical pro¬ 
phetic discourse, but spacious and majestic, responsible for the agricultural 
abundance described by the Patriarchs.^ In reading his account it is obvious 
that the Nile made a strong impression on Stanley, just as it had with other 
visitors before and after his visit.® 

In the biblical texts that Stanley was contextualizing, the Nile appears fre¬ 
quently. It is referenced primarily simply as a body of water found in Egypt. 
However, at times it is made representative of the entire land of Egypt and 
the Egyptian people as a collective. As such, the Nile is not just a river; rath¬ 
er, it is an “other,” standing in opposition to Israel and the Israelite people. In 
his 2002 monograph, Eranz V. Greifenhagen explored the use of Egypt in the 
Pentateuch, arguing that Egypt is more than a geographical place and serves as 
a ‘multi-valent metaphor or symbol in which the geographic or ethnographic 
referent is overly determined by the values or ideology of the producers of the 
document.’® More recently, Diana Edelman suggested that the Nile was largely 
constructed as an ‘other’ place in the biblical texts.'^ Keeping these symbolic 
and metaphorical constructions in mind, I will examine in this study how rep¬ 
resentations of the Nile shifted in Jewish literature in the late Hellenistic and 
early Roman period. With the return of the Jews to Egypt, the river came to 
take on a new signihcance in their writings. No longer was it simply the non- 
Israel “other.” Rather, the Nile and its features became a central part of Jewish 
identity, especially for Jews living in Egypt. Occupying a dominant presence 
in the Egyptian landscape, the river captivated the minds and writings of Jews 
across the Mediterranean world. 


4 Biblical prophetic literature contains many negative views of the Nile and its destructive 
flood. Cf. Amos 8:8, 9:5; Isa 19:5-7; Jer 46:7-8 mt. 

5 Several Roman authors detailed their views of the Nile; cf Eleni Manolaraki on perceptions 
of the Nile by Roman authors in Noscendi Nilum Cupido: Imagining Egypt from Lucan to 
Philostratus (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2013), 3-10, esp. 5, in which she argues that imaginings of 
Egypt are multi-faceted and deeply intertwined with Roman identity. 

6 F. V. Greifenhagen, Egypt on the Pentateuch’s Ideological Map: Constructing Biblical Israel’s 
Identity (New York: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002), 5-6. 

7 D. Edelman, “The Nile in Biblical Memory,” in Thinking of Water in the Early Second Temple 
Period, ed. E. Ben Zvi and G. Levin (Boston: de Gruyter, 2014), 69-95. 
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2 The Nile in Jewish Literature Prior to Alexander the Great 

Egypt, and the Nile more specifically, appears frequently in literature com¬ 
posed prior to the conquests of Alexander of Macedon. In the Hebrew Torah, 
the Nile is described positively as a place of refuge but also negatively as repre¬ 
sentative of the land of Egypt, the place of Israelite enslavement.® In Genesis, 
the Nile was responsible for its agricultural abundance. Both Abraham and 
Joseph’s families fled to Egypt when famine struck Palestine (Gen 12:10-20; 
Gen 46).® In Pharaoh’s dream of the seven cows, the Nile is seen as central 
to the agricultural abundance, or lack thereof, in Egypt (Gen 41). Exodus 1-15 
offers the majority of the references to the Nile, referred to asye’or in Hebrew. 
In this narrative, the Nile is where the infant Moses was placed in his basket. 
It is also the meeting place between Pharaoh and Moses, and the location of 
the plagues of blood and frogs. Eurthermore, in Deuteronomy a reference to 
Egyptian irrigation practices is contrasted with rainfall, a purported benefit of 
the Promised land (Deut 11:10). 

The critical role of the Nile in Egypt’s agricultural cycle is mentioned fre¬ 
quently. Yet, we also see references to the Nile as a kind of boundary marker, of¬ 
fering a neutral description of the river. In Genesis 15, God promises Abram that 
he will give his offspring from “this land to the river of Egypt {nahar mitsrayim) 
to the great river, the river Euphrates” (Gen 15:18). The book of Judith similarly 
refers to the Nile as a boundary marker using the phrase nahar mitsrayim (river 
of Egypt) (Jdt i:g).'° These references could refer to one of the many branches 
of the river in the Delta region, or a stream that appears at the edge of the 
known land of Egypt. 

Prophetic texts largely offer negative views of the Nile, and in particular its 
flood, which will play an important role in the destruction of the Egyptians. 
Amos, for example, refers to the consequences of the rising and falling of the 


8 Greifenhagen, Egypt on the Pentateuch’s Ideological Map, 9-13. 

9 This tradition of taking refuge continues in the narrative of the Gospel of Matthew, in 
which Mary and Joseph take the infant Jesus to live in Egypt for a time to escape the wrath 
of Herod (Matt 2:13-23). Yet in this and all of these examples of the tradition, Egypt is a 
temporary stop, not a place for permanent settlement. What seems to have made Egypt 
an ideal place of refuge, at least for the Patriarchs, is the reliability of the Nile as the cen¬ 
tral water source for the inhabitants of Egypt. 

10 The river of Egypt is also used as an indicator of distance in the book of Judith, whereby 
Nebuchadnezzer is said to have sent messages as far as the river of Egypt (toO iroxapoO 
AlyuiTTOu), in order to recruit others to join him in the war (Jdt 1:9). According to Deborah 
Levine Gera, the reference in Judith is not to the Nile itself but to wadi el-Arish, a body of 
water that separates Egypt and Palestine: Judith (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2014), 126. 
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river (Amos 8:8, 9:5). In other prophetic books, the destruction of Egypt will 
take place by either a devastating flood (Jer 46:7-8 mt; Jer 26:7-8 lxx) or by 
the drying up of the river (Isa 19:5-7). In both cases we see how the biblical 
writers understood the centrality of the river to the land of Egypt. A neutral 
discussion of Egypt appears in Isa 19:16-25. The passage explains that in a fu¬ 
ture time the people of Egypt will be blessed, alongside the Assyrians and the 
Israelites. As Hugh Williamson observes, this softer image of the land of Egypt 
presented in the book of Isaiah was likely due to the fact that Jews were already 
living in the land." 

Missing in the biblical texts are references to the features of the water itself, 
notably the floodwater. Egyptian literature describes the water as fresh (not 
salty) and draws a distinction between the floodwater and the regular river 
water.Later Greek literature would also describe the benefits of the Nile 
water, explaining that it contained many properties such as causing weight 
gain and ease of pregnancy.*^ The closest we get to a description of the features 
of the water is in Exod 7:18 when the river turned to blood, making it undrink¬ 
able and causing the Egyptians to look elsewhere for fresh water. As Edelman 
points out, the authors of the biblical texts likely did not have first-hand knowl¬ 
edge of the Nile or its flood; rather, they may have used their understanding 
of other rivers in their ecosystem and their floods in such descriptions.'^ One 
wonders therefore how the experience of living in Egypt might alter perspec¬ 
tives on the river and its inundation. 


11 See pp. 27-55 in this volume, esp. 35-36 and 49-50. 

12 In an early Pyramid Text (Old Kingdom) (1748a), we find a command to: ‘Wash your hands 
in this fresh water which your father Osiris has given you' (M. C. Centrone, “‘This is the 
Form of [...] Osiris of the Mysteries, who Springs from the Returning Waters” (South 
Wall of the Osiris Room at the Great Temple at Philae)’ in L’acqua nelL’antico Egitto: vita, 
rigenerazione, incantesimo, medicamento: proceedings of the first International Conference 
for Young Egyptologists: Italy, Chianeiano Terme, Oetober 15-18, 2003, ed. A. Amenta et al. 
(Roma: L’Erma di Bretschneider, 2005), 356 (Pyramid Text 1748a). This ‘fresh water’ was 
a popular expression referring to the Nile water, which is fresh, not salt water. Other 
Pyramid Texts describe this water as the efflux of Osiris, ‘cool waters,' purifying waters, 
and life giving water. 

13 The Greeks believed that the Nile's water contained special properties causing healing, 
rapid growth, weight gain, increased offspring, ease of pregnancy, and nourishment to the 
body: cf R. Wild, Water in the Cultie Worship of Isis and Sarapis (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 89-97. 

14 Edelman, “The Nile in Biblical Memory,” 71: ‘These would have been logical assumptions 
about any perennial river. Since there is nothing in these descriptions of the Nile that 
would distinguish it from other perennial rivers, like the Tigris and Euphrates, the writers’ 
knowledge of this land may or may not have been first-hand.’ 
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3 Jewish Literature in the Graeco-Roman Period 

With the establishment of new cities in Egypt under the Ptolemies, many Jews 
migrated to Egypt from Palestine. These Jewish Egyptians, or Egyptian Jews, 
embraced their new home, forming communities and adapting their customs 
to life in Egypt. A study of Jewish literature from approximately 300 bce to 
117 CE reveals a diversity of views on the land of Egypt generally and more 
specifically on the Nile. While the pre-Hellenistic texts were characterized by 
the lack of detail on the river, the Hellenistic literature reflects a deeper under¬ 
standing of the Nile. More details are provided and the adoption of popular 
tropes and theories on the flood also begin to appear. 

Eor the remainder of this study, I will explore three areas where we see 
these developments taking place. The first will look at the terminology used 
to identify the Nile in Hellenistic Jewish literature. Not only did the language 
change from Hebrew to Greek, but the ways of referring to the Nile also shifted. 
Second, the geological and geographical awareness of the Nile in Jewish texts 
will be examined. Compared to the biblical texts, the Jewish Hellenistic writ¬ 
ers included more robust discussions of the Nilotic landscape of Egypt in their 
writings. Thirdly, 1 will look at descriptions of the Nile flood to identify what 
Jewish writers understood about this annual inundation. By focusing on the 
Nile in Jewish literature from the Hellenistic and early Roman periods, we can 
better understand the development of Judaism in the Diaspora. Eurthermore, 
the prominence of the Nile in the cultural and political landscape of Egypt 
certainly shaped views about its importance to Jews, especially for those living 
in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt.*® 

3.1 Standardization of Nilotic Terminology 

Nilotic terminology in the Hellenistic and Roman periods demonstrates a shift 
in imagining the Nile in Jewish texts. The Septuagint offers a good starting 
point for discussing new terminology. While a number of titles for the Nile 
are given in the Hebrew Bible, most are rendered by a single term in the lxx 
translation. There are five Hebrew terms used for the Nile in mt that are trans¬ 
lated as TtOTapoq in the Greek. The primary term is ye’or, which is mentioned 
sixty-four times and is usually translated as “Nile” or watercourse. Other terms 
include nahal mitsrayim, (“wadi of Egypt”),*® shihor (usually referring to a more 


15 On the wider context in the period of Ptolemaic rule, see further The Ptolemies, the Sea 
and the Nile: Studies in Waterborne Power, ed. K. Buraselis et al. (Cambridge: cup, 2013). 

16 In lxx: brook (/Eipappo:;: Josh 15:47; 2 Kgs = 4 Kgdms 24:7; 2 Chr 7:8), valley ((papay?: 
Josh 15:4), river (iroTapop: 1 Kgs = 3 Kgdms 8:65), and Rinokoroura fPivoxopoupa: Isa 27:12), 
perhaps a reference to the town in Northern Sinai (tm 2052). 
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specific location),'’^ nahar mitsrayim (“river of Egypt”), and yam mitsrayim 
(“sea of Egypt”). In the majority of these cases they refer to the generic river, 
though some exceptions do remain. While TTOxapog is the most common term 
for river in the Lxx, other non-LXX Jewish texts use the Greek term NsTXoi;, in¬ 
cluding Artapanus (x 2), Philo of Alexandria (x 4), and Josephus (x 8).*® In all 
these examples, the generic TOxapoq remains the common Greek name given 
to the Nile. 

Greek literature in the Hellenistic period commonly refers to the Nile both 
by the name NsTXoq and by the generic TOTapoq. Though Hesiod used the term 
NsTkoq perhaps as early as the eighth century bce, at some point NsiAoq became 
a deity in his own right. The iconic statue of NsTXoq from the Roman period, 
housed presently in the Vatican, pays homage to the view of the Nile as a deity 
itself, and was referred to by Stanley in his account of the river (see above). The 
ancient Egyptians simply called the river item, meaning river.'^ It was only dur¬ 
ing the flood that it took on a new form as the embodiment of the god Hapi.^° 
The identification of the Nile as NeTXoi; in Jewish literature suggests an aware¬ 
ness of Greek traditions and the pervasiveness of this title. These Jewish texts 
do not identify NelXoq as a deity, but place it firmly under the control of the 
divine. The use of TTOxapoi; as the generic term for the Nile is perhaps symbolic 
of the Alexandrian setting of the translation of the Torah into Greek. If we see 
the term as developing in an Egyptian context where Greek was the common 
language, then perhaps it was natural to identify the river in the generic and 
not in specific terms, indicating a level of familiarity. 

3.2 Geological and Geographical Features of the Nile and Its Tributaries 
When compared to biblical texts, Jewish writings from the Hellenistic and 
Roman period reveal greater awareness of the physical location of the Nile, its 
different branches, and the marshlands of the Delta. Sometimes distinct fea¬ 
tures of Egypt appear in discussions of the geological features in Palestine, of¬ 
fering a comparative perspective. The Letter ofAristeas, for example, compares 


17 The term shihor is confusing as it is translated in the lxx in five different ways — and 
never the same way twice —Josh 13:3 (=uninhabited place). Josh 19:26 (=Zion). Isa 23:3 
(= merchant); Jer 2:18 (= Gihon); and iChr 13:5 (= border);itisnotclear, moreover, whether 
shihor in fact refers to the Nile. 

18 Josephus also calls it the Geon in Ant. 1.39. 

19 D. Bonneau, La crue du Nil. Dtvinite Egyptienne a trovers milk ans d’histoire (332 av.-641 op. 
J.-C.) (Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1964), 219-42. For a larger discussion on this topic 
see Danielle Bonneau, “La divinite du Nil sous le principat en Egypte,” AJVfliv ii 18 (1995), 

3195-3215- 

20 Bonneau, La crue du Nil, 219-42. 
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the Jordan river to the Nile, suggesting that the Jordan ‘hlls up just like the Nile 
in the days of the harvest, [and] irrigates much of the land’ (116).^' In describ¬ 
ing the lake of Gennesar, Josephus uses adjectives to describe its nature and 
environs that are reminiscent of that to describe the Nile: “its water is sweet 
(y^uxEia) to the taste and excellent to drink (TroTipcoxdTV]): clearer than marsh 
water with its thick sediment, it is perfectly pure (Tvjq iXcodovq naxvT^yjToq to 

vapa XenTOTspov).’’^^ Only a few verses later, Josephus explains that the spring 
located in Capharnaum was believed by the locals to have been a branch of the 
Nile, based on the presence of a hsh resembling the coracin found in the lake 
of Alexandria (X(pvv]v xopaxivco TrapairXijaiov, b. j. 3.519)-^^ 

Despite the connections made byjosephus between the Nile and the Jordan, 
the Nile was in most Jewish writings identihed exclusively with the land of 
Egypt. Thus, the Nile was sometimes used to demarcate the Promised Land 
from the land of Egypt, as we saw already in earlier Jewish texts (Gen 15:18; 
Jud 1:9). Josephus offers a more militarized version of the limits of the Nile and 
the land of Egypt more broadly. He explains the natural fortihcations of the 
land, referring to the deserts to the east and west, the cataracts in the south, 
and the sea to the north {b. j. 4.607-613), and accounts similarly for the city of 
Alexandria {b. j. 2.386). Josephus also explains that the Nile is navigable until 
Elephantine {b. j. 4.611) and that the city of Saba is well fortihed due to its 
being surrounded by the Nile {Ant. 2.249). 

Eeatures characteristic of the Delta region appear in several texts. Ezekiel 
the Tragedian describes the area as bushy or thick (Saau) and that the shore 
is soggy (uyp®? ••• iroTapiaq dir’ vjovoq) (17, 31);^^^ the river is also considered 
deep (PaGuppoov) (13). The Genesis Apocryphon mentions that there are seven 
branches including the river Garmon, a name not attested in any other source 
(iQapGen arxxi: 11).^® Josephus refers to sailing along the Nile in the Delta re¬ 
gion, specihcally through the Mendesian Nome in the eastern side {b. j. 4.659). 


21 Translation from B. G. Wright, The Letter of Aristeas: Aristeas to Philoerates or On the 
Translation of the Law of the Jews. Cejl 8 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2015), 228-229. Wright is 
silent on this particular textual issue. 

22 Josephus, B.j. 3.507 (Thackeray, lcl). 

23 Yuval Shahar pointed out this odd comparison to me. For a more complete understand¬ 
ing on geography in the writings of Josephus see his book: Josephus Geographieus: The 
Classieal Context of Geography in Josephus (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004). 

24 The description here does not specifically mention the Delta, though it is very likely that 
it does refer to it, based on the similarity between the features described and the known 
characteristics of the region. 

25 For further primary references to the Delta branches, see Hdt 2.17; Strabo, Geogr. 17.4; 
Diod. 1.33; Ptol. 4.5.10; Plin. Nat. 5.11; Pomponius Mela 1.9.9; Ammianus Marcellinus 22.15, 
16. According to Herodotus, there were five ‘natural’ branches and two that were ‘dug’ 
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Philo mentions some other details about the Nile in the south, pointing to 
Ethiopia as the riverine source of the river. In Mos. i.gg, describing the plague 
of blood, Philo explains that the entire river “from Ethiopia to the sea” turned 
to blood. Eurthermore, he is adamant about distinguishing the Nile from other 
rivers. In Mos. 1.6, the Nile is described as unlike any other river due to its sum¬ 
mer rise (see the further elaboration below). Yet, in Her. 315-316 the river of 
Egypt is contrasted to the great river Euphrates, emphasizing the perceived 
importance of the Euphrates by mimicking the terminology used in the bibli¬ 
cal texts when describing the Euphrates. 

The specific features of the Nile water can be found in numerous Graeco- 
Roman Jewish texts. The writings of Philo and Josephus offer more details 
on this subject than do other sources. Such details often appear in the con¬ 
text of the Exodus story in relation to the plagues. In order to show how the 
water was transformed during the plagues, they hrst explain its “natural” state. 
Philo (Mos. 1.100-101) states that the river water is drinkable (iroTipov), pure 
(xa 0 apd), and health-giving (CTcoTVjpia),^® while Josephus explains that during 
the hrst plague the river water could not be drunk and that those who tried to 
drink it experienced great pains (Ant. 2.2g3-2g5), although for the Hebrews it 
remained “sweet and drinkable” (2.2g5: xai TTOxipoi;).^^ 

The plague narrative in Wisdom of Solomon explains that water changed 
its nature during the plagues (cf chapter ig). Though not explicitly referring 
to the Nile, this example is noteworthy as the river was the dominant source 
of water in Egypt. Wisdom explains that during the plagues water did not act 
according to its nature, specihcally in regards to its hre-quenching properties. 
Wis ig:2o explains that during this time “hre even in water retained its nor¬ 
mal power, and water forgot its hre-quenching nature” (nrsv). This period of 
confusion is consistent with other texts describing the plagues, notably as re¬ 
counted by Philo and Josephus (Mos. i.g6-i43;Hut. 2.2g3-2gg). Wisdom, Philo 
and Josephus all emphasize the role of the divine in the events surrounding 


(Hist. 2 . 17 ). Strabo, by contrast, mentions five branches and does not include the two ‘dug’ 
branches mentioned by Herodotus (Strabo, Geogr. 17 . 1 ). For helpful maps that compare 
different descriptions of the branches of the Nile and their placement according to an¬ 
cient authors, see J. D. Stanley, A. G. Warne, and G. Schnepp, “Geoarchaeological inter¬ 
pretation of the Ganopic, largest of the relict Nile Delta distributaries, Egypt,”/oitma/ of 
Coastal Research 20.3 ( 2004 ), 920 - 30 . 

26 For similar uses of the term acoTV|pia as an indication of bodily health, see bgu 423 line 13 
(second century ce) andffOjg/ 939 line 20 (third century ce). 

27 Note that we have here the same words being used to describe the lake of Gennesar. See 
note 22 above. 
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the plague. From their perspectives, it is the divine who is ultimately in control 
of the environment. 

Many Jewish sources show awareness of various features known about the 
river, such as its origins, the cataracts at Aswan, its south to north flow, the 
marshlands, and its branches in the Delta. These descriptions are not particular 
to Jewish texts, revealing the ways in which these Jewish writers were informed 
by popular environmental understandings of the land of Egypt.^® Such inter¬ 
est on the part of Jewish authors, as they engaged with the environmental and 
ecological details of the land of Egypt, demonstrates that there were several 
widespread ideas about the Nile that circulated in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods.^® Moreover, such descriptions reveal an intimacy and familiarity with 
the environment that we simply do not see in earlier Jewish writings. 

3.3 The Flooding of the Nile 

The Nile’s annual flood becomes an important part of Jewish discussions of the 
land of Egypt in the Graeco-Roman period. In most cases, discussions of the 
flood appear in the context of the Exodus narrative. The book of Exodus con¬ 
tains no mention of the flood, yet later versions use the narrative as an op¬ 
portunity to insert details about the floodwaters and their riverine origins. 
Artapanus’ On the Jews, written in the second century bce, conflates the first 
plague narrative with the flooding of the Nile. In the book of Exodus, the first 
plague that strikes Egypt is the transformation of the river and other bodies of 
water into blood:"... all the water in the river was turned into blood, and the 
fish in the river died. The river stank so that the Egyptians could not drink its 
water, and there was blood throughout the whole land of Egypt” (Exod 7:20-21 
NRSv). Blood appears throughout the land and causes disaster to strike when 
the Egyptians cannot find fresh water. In Artapanus’ account there are sev¬ 
eral differences when compared to the book of Exodus. Eor example, in¬ 
stead of Aaron striking the water to initiate the flood, Moses is the initiator. 
Eurthermore, when Moses struck the water, Artapanus tells us, the river did 
not turn to blood but it flooded: 


28 Pliny the Elder, for example, wrote in detail about the river and in particular its geography 
(Nat. 5.10). He describes the different names given to parts of the river and the different 
geographical features along its banks, and refers to Herodotus, who devoted several chap¬ 
ters of Histories to the land of Egypt. Strabo also wrote about the Nile and commented on 
the origins of its annual flood. 

29 For more details on the Nile according to Greek and Roman authors see Bonneau, Crue; 
Wild, Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Sarapis; and P. Vasunia, The Gift of the Nile: 
Hellenizing Egypt from Aeschylus to Alexander (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2001). 
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TTposXGovTa §£ j^ocpov Tov NeiXov TV) pdpScp Traxa^ai, xov Se Troxaj^ov tto^uxouv 
Y£v6j^£vov 5caxax^u?£iv oAv]v xvjv Ai'yuttxov. am x6x£ 5i xai xvjv xaxdpaaiv 
auxou yiveadai. aovayayov Se x6 uScop ino^iaai xal xd Troxdj^ia SiaqjGEipai ?cpa 
xouq x£ Xaovt; Sid xvjv Siijjav qjGsipEaGai. 

Proceeding a little he [Moses] struck the Nile with the rod. The river be¬ 
came flooded and deluged all Egypt. From that time also its ‘inundation’ 
takes place. The water became stagnant and stank and destroyed the 
creatures that live in rivers and the people perished from thirst. 

ARTAPANUS in Eusebius, P.R. 9.27.28™ 

Two different images of the flood appear in this verse. First, the negative flood- 
waters that are stagnant and stink, causing people and animals to die, are rem¬ 
iniscent of the Exodus narrative in which the Egyptian people die from the 
lack of proper water to drink (Exod 7:21). The destructive flood is in stark con¬ 
trast to the positive views of the flood presented in Egyptian literature. For the 
Egyptians, the flood was beneficent and could not be conceived of negatively.^* 
The picture of the stagnant flood is similar to Egyptian descriptions of the Nile 
River in May, when the water level was low and more stagnant, allowing for 
the quick spread of disease.^^ This negative event, Artapanus tells us, contin¬ 
ued to plague Egypt until Moses agreed to Pharaoh’s terms (the release of the 
Israelites after one month if Moses restored the river) and drew in the stream 
again by striking the water (f>. e. 9.27.29). Moses here ‘releases’ the water with 
his rod, drawing in the stream (9.27.29). Thus, he reverses the bad flood that he 
initiates. In this context, Artapanus also describes a second flood, contrasting 
with the negative image of the flood. The second sentence, “From that time 
also its ‘inundation’ takes place,” suggests that the flood that Moses initiated is 


30 For an alternative translation see C. R. Holladay, Fragmentsfrom FlellenisticJewish Authors. 
Volume I (Chico: Scholars Press, 1983), 221. 

31 According to Susanne Bickel, the ancient Egyptians always described the flood as benefi¬ 
cent and never negatively. While destructive floods certainly occurred, she claims that 
the Egyptians always held the Nile in such honour that even a devastating flood (too high 
or too low) was never described in negative terms: S. Bickel, ‘Creative and Destructive 
Waters,’ in L’aequa nelL’antieo Egitto: vita, rigenerazione, ineantesimo, medieamento, ed. 
A. Amenta, et al. (Roma: L'Erma di Bretschneider, 2005), 191-200. 

32 Low water levels are associated with Seth (enemy of Osiris) in Egyptian belief. For a discus¬ 
sion of the associations between the Nile and Seth, see Bickel, ‘Creative and Destructive 
Waters,’ 200. See also W. Scheidel, Death on the Nile: Disease and the Demography of 
Roman Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 2001). Longevity and life expectancy has been analyzed by 
A. E. Samuel, W K. Hastings, A. K. Bowman, and R. S. Bagnall, Death and Taxes: Ostraka in 
the Royal Ontario Museum. 2 vols. (Toronto: A. M. Hakkert, 1971), esp. 1/5-27. 
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the life-giving, positive flood described in Egyptian literature. By linking Moses 
with the annual flood, Artapanus is claiming yet another exemplary feat of 
Moses; in earlier verses Moses is said to have invented boats, buckets, philoso¬ 
phy, implements for war, and even the Egyptian religion (p. e. g.27.4-5). By 
associating Moses with the first flood, Artapanus demonstrates Moses’ control 
over water and makes him responsible for the agricultural wealth of the land 
of Egypt. Moses is presented as the initiator of the flood, just as Thoth, Ptah, or 
Amon are associated with the bringing of the waters.^^ 

Artapanus’ claim that Moses was the initiator of the Nile flood is unprec¬ 
edented in Jewish literature. Yet, he is not alone in developing a theory for 
what causes the river to rise. The author of Wisdom suggests that the flood 
derives from an underground spring (Wis 11.6), recalling similar theories pre¬ 
sented in both Egyptian and Greek literature. Egyptian Pyramid Texts often 
point to the cataracts at Aswan as the origins of the flood, where it was be¬ 
lieved that the waters came from underground springs.^^ The Greeks similarly 
promoted the theory of underground springs. Aristides, for example, in his The 
Egyptian Discourse, explains that the flood “is like a single spring for the whole 
land” (36.119).^® Philo also presents an opinion on the flood, suggesting that the 
Etesian winds were responsible. In the context of his discussion of the plagues 
he explains that these winds, which blow annually from the north to the south 
in July and August prevent the floodwaters from “flowing freely into the sea,” 
resulting in the waters being raised to a considerable height, agitating the 
water within Egypt (Mos. 1.115). The theory does not originate with Philo and is 
also attested in both Egyptian and Greek texts.^® In Egyptian views, the winds 


33 Bonneau, Crue, 232-42. 

34 The far better attested perspective is that the floodwaters came from the depths, as point¬ 
ed out by H. Frankfort in Kingship and the Gods: A Study in Ancient Near Eastern Reiigion 
as the Integration of Society and Nature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), 190. 
In Egyptian Pyramid Texts, the depths were identified with granite rocks, rapids, and 
whirling currents (E.g. Pyr 765). These features correspond well to the cataracts at Aswan, 
implying that this site inspired the theory of the subterranean source. It is justifiable to 
believe that there existed some subterranean source at Aswan, since this would have been 
the area where the Egyptians first detected the rise every year, cf Frankfort, Kingship and 
the Gods, 190: ‘The place where the Nile broke forth from the depths had been identified 
by the early Egyptians with the weird granite rocks, the rapids, and the whirling currents 
of the cataracts of Assuan.' 

35 Bonneau, Crue, 63. The Greeks also made similar observations. See for example, Aristides, 
The Egyptian Discourse (xxxvi), 119 (‘It is like a single spring for the whole land’); Plato, 
Tim. 22e (‘it all tends naturally to well up from below’); Herodotus, Hist. 2.28 (discussion 
on the springs of the Nile). 

36 For a discussion of different Greek accounts of the Etesian wind theory and its transmis¬ 
sion, see Peter Toth, “The Demons of the Air and the Water of the Nile: Saint Anthony 
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were associated with the goddess Isis and were considered to bring life. The 
Greeks believed the theory originated with Thales of Miletus.We have sev¬ 
eral explanations of this theory by many Greek writers, including Herodotus, 
Aristotle, and Diodorus Siculus. Yet, they are often quick to refute the viability 
of this theory. However, while Greek writers often discuss the Etesian wind 
theory as one of many possible theories, Philo refers to this single theory alone 
and places its discussion in the midst of the exodus narrative.^® Philo’s refer¬ 
ence to the Etesian winds seems like more of a side note than a major point in 
his writings. Despite his awareness of the theory, unlike his Greek predecessors 
Philo has no interest in offering a more detailed analysis of why this theory 
is preferred. 

The ability to anticipate the flooding of the Nile was of utmost importance 
for the inhabitants of Egypt, and Jewish texts are no exception.^^ In the Treatise 
of Shem, likely dated to the early Roman period, the level of the flood was 
tied to astrological time.^° The river sometimes rises above its banks (Taurus), 
overflows exceedingly (Gemini), at its highest rate (Leo, Libra), at half its rate 
(Cancer, Scorpio), at its full rate (Aquarius), or at a good rate (Aris)."^* While the 


the Great on the Reason of the Inundation,” in From Illahun to Djeme. Papers Presented in 
Flonour of Ulrieh Fuji, ed. E. Bechtold et al. (Oxford: Archaeopress, 2011), 293-99. 

37 Bonneau, Crue, 153. 

38 D. Sly, Philo’s Pereeption of Women (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), 19-21: ‘Philo had used 
his knowledge of the Etesian winds to explain why the Nile acted differently from all 
other rivers' (21). 

39 The popularity of Ndometers throughout Egypt provides a physical example of this inter¬ 
est in measuring the floodwaters. According to Rushdi Said, ‘A bare change of 1.5 meters in 
the level of the flood could make the difference between a low Nile unable to override the 
land, which would then be left uncultivated, and a disastrously high Nile could wash away 
the entire irrigation system’ in The River Nik: Geology, Hydrology and Utilization (Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1993), 128. The ideal height of a good flood was considered to be 16 cubits, 
when measured at Memphis. In one example, a third-century CE prayer calls on the river 
to ‘Rise ... mount up to the joyous six and ten cubits’ (P. LondLitz^f). 

40 Considered an ‘agricultural horoscopy’ by Alphonse Mingana, the text was first discov¬ 
ered in a fifteenth-century Syriac manuscript as part of the John Rylands Papyrus collec¬ 
tion: A. Mingana, ‘Some Early Judaeo-Christian Documents in the John Rylands Library’ 
Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manehester 4 (1917-1918), 59-118). More 
recently two Aramaic manuscripts (one from the tenth century and the other unpub¬ 
lished to date) were found in the Cairo Genizah, providing further support for an early 
dating of the text, thought to be early Roman. Six Judaeo-Arabic copies were also found, 
but have not yet been published. Divided into 12 sections, one for each of the years of 
the zodiac, the Nile is mentioned in nearly all of them. For the most updated informa¬ 
tion on the state of scholarship on this treatise see Kenneth Atkinson, ‘Astrology and 
History in the Treatise of Shem: Two Astrological Pseudepigrapha and their Relevance for 
Understanding the Astrological Dead Sea Scrolls,’ Qumran Chroniele 13 no. 2/4 (2006), 1-19. 

41 Sagittarius/Caprieorn/Pisees: no mention of the Nile. 
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flood is not the only event predicted — the rains in Palestine, the winds, and 
seasonal crops, for example, are also included — the evidence is noteworthy 
for its interest, at such an early period, in the rise of the waters in Egypt. The 
text is thus our earliest Jewish source that demonstrates a dehnitive interest in 
the height of the Nile flood.'^^ 

Descriptions of the flood cycle are also found in the writings of Philo. In 
Mos. 1.6 he explains the timeline of the flood and how it rises in the summer: 

6 yap TOUTV]:; Troxapoq Sspouq dxpd^ovToq, vjvixa xouq ’dA>.ouq qjaai psiouaGai 
Xtipdppouq T£ xai auGiyEvsiq, STuPalvcov te xai dvayEopEvoq 7rXv]ppup£i xai 
Xipvd^Ei xdg dpoupag, a'i uetou pv) SEopEvai qjopdq dqjGovlav iravTolcov dyaGcov 
dvd Trdv Exoq P’1 pECToXajSijaEiEv opyv) Geou Si’ETrmoXd^ou- 

aav da£j3£iav xwv oixv]x6pcov. 

For the river of this country, in the height of summer, when other streams, 
whether winter torrents or spring-fed, are said to dwindle, rises and over¬ 
flows, its flood makes a lake of the fields^^ which need no rain hut every 
year bear a plentiful crop of good produce of every kind, if not prevented 
by some visitation of the wrath of God to punish the prevailing impiety 
of the inhabitants."’^ 

Mos. 1.6 

Philo explains in this passage that the Nile is unique insofar as it rises when 
all other rivers “dwindle,” a claim also made by Herodotus."’® In Histories, 
Herodotus explains the backwards features of the river in terms of the timing 


42 In later periods we have letters sent between Palestine and Egypt that mention the state 
of the Nile flood. Miriam Frenkel kindly translated several of them for me. In an eleventh- 
century letter sent from Jerusalem to Fustat (TS 12.58 recto line 8 ) the writer asks the ad¬ 
dressee: ‘Please send any news about your brother and about the water [khabar al-maa] ... 
and about the passing of the mounts [khabar murr al-baghl].’ The passing of the mounds 
is likely connected to the ability to cross the muddy canals at this time of year. In another 
eleventh-century letter, Eli ha-Kohen ben Yehazkel writes to Fustat from Jerusalem (ena 
NS 2 , f. 37): ‘my heart is worried because of the water which[...].’ Another letter composed 
by Abon ben Zedaqa addressed to Nehoray ben Nissim in Fustat from 1065 says that he 
‘was happy to hear about the rising of the water [wafaa al-maa]. May God bring with it 
many blessings for us and for all Israel.’ 

43 The Nile's flood is described above as creating a lake (Xipvd^ei). This was a popular way of 
describing the inundation, especially in the Delta region. Cf Philo, Fug. 179-180. 

44 Translation by F. H. Colson et ah, Philo, lcl. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1929-62). 

45 S. J. K. Pearce, The Land of the Body: Studies in Philo’s Representation of Egypt (Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2007), 215-39. Uniqueness of the river: Mos. 2.195 (also Egyptians made 
a God of the river). See also S. J. K. Pearce, ‘Philo on the Nile,’ in Jewish Identity in the 
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of its rise and the direction of its flow. He also explains that this backwards na¬ 
ture is connected to the Egyptian people {Hist. 2.35)."^® In describing the Nile, 
Philo adopts a similar view of the Nile and the Egyptians, suggesting that their 
impiety disrupts the normal flood levels.^^ This negative understanding of the 
Egyptian people stems from Philo’s attitude towards their worship"^® of the 
Nile, which he calls Egyptian atheism.^® The impiety of the Egyptians is pre¬ 
sented as the reason for a negative flood, which would be a flood that is either 
too high or too low. This view of a flood that punishes was also seen earlier in 
the passage quoted from Artapanus.®° The punishment of the plagues, Philo 
explains, is rightfully placed on the Egyptians, because they refuse to believe in 
God (a lack of piety) and their worship of the Nile (cf Mos. 1.98). Sarah Pearce 
argues that, for Philo, this devotion to the Nile is the result of Egyptian impi¬ 
ety and atheism.®' Atheism, for Philo, is the fundamental failure to understand 
God, and is connected to their lack of piety. Therefore, the Egyptians were pun¬ 
ished largely because of their failure to worship God in the appropriate man¬ 
ner, and moreover, they were punished by the very medium through which 
they expressed their lack of piety, the Nile (Mos. 1.98). 

While describing the Nile as a positive force in Mos. 1.6, Philo also speaks 
very negatively of the Nile and its flood in many of his writings. Using an alle¬ 
gorical approach, he likens the river of Egypt to the passions. Pearce interprets 
this negative description of the Nile as his interpretation of the river as the 
body, represented by the passions.®^ Thus, the Nile for Philo is both a physi¬ 
cal river that benehts the inhabitants of Egypt, but at the same time is repre¬ 
sentative of the backwards nature of the Egyptians, who are impious. Yet he 
also speaks positively of Egypt. Rene Bloch has pointed out that while Egypt 


Greco-Roman World. Judische Identitdt in der griechisch-rdmischen Wet, ed. J. Frey et al. 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007), 137-57. 

46 According to Maren Niehoff, Philo makes a similar claim to Herodotus, linking the people 
with the river, but instead of the neutral, even positive sense that Herodotus writes with, 
Philo judges them negatively: M. R. Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture, tsaj 86 
(Tubingen, Germany: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 51. 

47 Pearce, The Land of the Body, 220-23. 

48 Other examples that link the worship of the Nile to the plagues include: Midrash 
Tanhuma, Waera 14 and Yalqut Shimoni, 182. 

49 Pearce, The Land of the Body, 220-23. 

50 p. E. 9.27.28. 

51 Pearce, “Philo on the Nile,” 139. 

52 Pearce, “Philo on the Nile,” 139. 
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represents the land of the body, it is also a homeland.®^ This is particularly ap¬ 
parent in retellings of the Exodus that do not emphasize the exit from Egypt 
(cf Philo [Mos.], Ezekiel the Tragedian, and Artapanus). 

In stark contrast to the minimal references in pre-Hellenistic Jewish litera¬ 
ture, the Nile flood appears in many texts. We can see the adoption of local and 
popular ideas about the river and its flood. Moreover, there is also an increased 
awareness and interest in the flood, especially in the writings that originated 
in Egypt. 


4 Conclusion 

As the defining characteristic of the Egyptian landscape, the Nile appears fre¬ 
quently in Jewish literature from the Hellenistic and Roman periods. In con¬ 
trast to earlier writings in the Jewish tradition, the Nile and its features now 
captured the Jewish imagination in a more vivid way. Just as seeing the river 
gave Stanley an appreciation for its size and grandeur, the migration of Jews 
to Egypt provided hrst hand experiences with the Nile. With more Jews living 
in the land of Egypt and interacting with the river Nile, the land’s physical fea¬ 
tures came to shape them in a more tangible way. 

Through a close study of Jewish Hellenistic literature we have seen the many 
ways that these personal experiences shaped Jewish writings. Specifically, we 
saw a shift in terminology, the incorporation of more robust geological and 
geographical details, and a greater awareness of the Nile’s annual flood. Most 
of these descriptions of the Nile appear alongside the exodus story, as recount¬ 
ed by Jewish Hellenistic writers. As a result, an analysis of the exodus account 
is not just valuable in terms of biblical interpretation, but it offers us a glimpse 
into the ways that these authors viewed their physical surroundings, inserting 
them in often subtle ways into the narrative. 

Whereas the Nile, and Egypt more generally, was viewed by the biblical 
writers as the ultimate "other,” Jewish Hellenistic literature presents a different 
image. By focusing on the topic of the Nile water, this study has shovra how the 
physical environment plays a role in shaping Hellenistic and Roman Judaism. 
The medium of water offers a bridge between the physical and the imagina¬ 
tive. The imagination of a past time infused with the physical realities of the 


53 R. Bloch, “Leaving Home: Philo of Alexandria on the Exodus,” in Israel’s Exodus in 
TransdiscipUnary Perspective, Quantitative Methods in the Humanities and Social Sciences, 
ed. T. E. Levy et al. (Cham: Springer International Publishing, 2014), 357-64. 
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present offers a new way for reading Jewish Hellenistic literature, as situated in 
a geographical and tangible reality. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Philo of Alexandria and the Memory of Ptolemy ii 
Philadelphus 


Sarah Pearce 


Born around 20 BCE, the Jewish philosopher Philo belonged to the hrst gen¬ 
eration of Alexandrians under Roman administration, following the fall of 
Ptolemaic Egypt to Octavian (August, 30 bce), the future emperor Augustus. 
Philo’s older Alexandrian contemporaries had begun life under Cleopatra vii 
and her co-rulers, the last Ptolemaic monarchs.' In what remains of his ex¬ 
tensive body of writings, Philo represents a rare survival of a voice from with¬ 
in Alexandria in this era of transition. Unfortunately for historians, Philo’s 
works — most of which are dedicated to commentary on Jewish Scripture — 
offer little by way of explicit reflection on the immediately preceding centuries 
in Egypt or elsewhere. His descriptions of contemporary Alexandria belong 
primarily to works dealing with the persecution of Alexandria’s Jews in 38 ce, 
early in the short reign of Gains Caligula. There Philo’s account of the city — 
“our Alexandria’’^ — focuses on sites associated with the persecutors and their 
Jewish victims: the gymnasium, agora, theatre, and Jewish prayer-houses scat¬ 
tered throughout the city’s hve residential quarters, of which two were known 
as loudaikai because of their large Jewish populations.^ In this context, Philo 
offers rare reflections on the Ptolemaic past, starkly contrasting persecution 
under Alexandria’s Roman administration with the tolerance of Jewish cus¬ 
toms practised by the Ptolemaic monarchs (followed, in this respect, by the 
hrst emperors). In particular, Philo compares the treatment of Alexandria’s 
Jewish prayer-houses, destroyed or desecrated with images of the emperor 


1 Cf. P. M. Fraser on Ptolemaic memories of Alexandrians living under Roman rule: Ptolemaic 
AlexandriaVol. 1 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972), 794. 

2 Legal. 150; cf the rhetoric of the FLaccus, in which Philo emphasises the displacement of 
Alexandria's Jews from the city as their only home, e.g. Place. 123. 

3 Gymnasium [Place. 34-39; Legal. 135); theatre [Place. 41, 74-75, 84-85, 95-96, 173); agora 
[Place. 56, 64, 74, 95, 174; Legal. 122, 131; cf Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i, 30; 2.98, n. 219); 
Jewish prayer-houses [proseuchai) (see especially F/acc. 41-53,122; Legal. 132-48,165,346; cf 
Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 1,284); Alexandria’s quarters, named after the first five letters of 
the alphabet [Place. 55). Philo also draws attention to Alexandria’s vast number of temples, 
to emphasise the Alexandrians’ malice in imposing cult statues of the emperor in Jewish 
prayer-houses [Place. 51-52). 
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Gaius, with the practice of the Ptolemies, who, though worshipped as gods by 
the Alexandrians, never imposed cult-images on the city’s Jewish institutions.^ 
Otherwise, Philo makes few direct references to memories of Ptolemaic rule.® 
With one major exception. In his biography of Moses (Mos.), Philo gives an 
outstandingly positive image of Ptolemy ii Philadelphus (r. 285-246 bce) as 
best of all rulers, his reputation for “the many proofs and memorials of his 
greatness of mind” still celebrated, Philo insists, “after so many generations.”® 
Philo’s exuberant praise of Ptolemy ii belongs to a wider context in which this 
king’s supposed admiration for the laws of Moses, manifested in Ptolemy’s 
enthusiastic patronage of their translation in Alexandria, constitutes funda¬ 
mental proof of Philo’s argument for Moses as the greatest lawgiver, admired 
by Ptolemy ii, the greatest of kings. Philo’s positive presentation of Ptolemy ii 
as the patron of the translation of the books of Moses follows in the footsteps 
of earlier Alexandrian Jewish traditions, justifying the conclusion that the 
memory of this king was “especially dear to the Jews.”^ In important respects, 
however, Philo goes much further than Jewish predecessors in his positive 
evaluation of the king and his enduring memory. With the vast increase of re¬ 
cent studies on the Septuagint, the “Bible of Alexandria,” Philo’s account of the 
translation under Ptolemy ii Philadelphus — much neglected in the past — 
has received new attention.® While such studies reveal much of value in their 
focus on Philo’s conception of the translation, the fundamental signihcance of 


4 Legat. 138; cf. Legal. 350 on the position of Alexandria's Jews as not having been questioned 
for the past four hundred years preceding events under Gaius, i.e. since the conquest of Egypt 
under Alexander (332 bce) and the foundation of the Ptolemaic monarchy (306 bce). 

5 For other explicit references to the Ptolemaic monarchy or individual monarchs: los. 136 (see 
below 2390133); Prob. 125; Legat. 135. 

6 Mos. 2.29-30. 

7 M. Hadas, Aristeas to Philoerates (Letter of Aristeas) (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951), 112. 

8 On Philo’s account of the translation of the Torah into Greek: K. Otte, Das Spraehverstdndnis 
bei Philo von Alexandrien (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1968), 36-43; J. M. Dines, The Septuagint 
(London: T&T Clark, 2004), 64-70; A. Wasserstein and D. J. Wasserstein, The Legend of the 
Septuagint: From ClassicaLAntiquity to Today (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 
35-45; B. G. Wright iii, “Translation as Scripture: The Septuagint in Aristeas and Philo,” in 
Septuagint Research: Issues and Challenges in the Study of the Greek Jewish Scriptures, ed. 
W. Kraus and R. Glenn Wooden (Atlanta: sbl, 2006), 47-61, esp. 57-61; A. Kamesar, “Biblical 
Interpretation in Phdo,” in The Cambridge Companion to Philo, ed. A. Kamesar (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009), 65-91 (66-72); F. Borchardt, “Philo’s Use of Aristeas 
and the Question of Authority” (paper presented in the Philo of Alexandria Seminar at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, 2013); H. Najman and B. G. Wright iii, 
“Perfecting Translation: The Greek Scriptures in Philo of Alexandria,” in Sibyls, Scriptures, and 
Scrolls:John Collins at Seventy, eds. J. Baden et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 897-915. 
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the king in Philo’s narrative of events remains largely unexplored.® It is with 
Philo’s portrait of Ptolemy ii and of his enduring memory that this study is 
concerned. Before turning to a detailed analysis of Philo’s account, I begin with 
the wider context of memories of the king in Philo’s world: in Alexandria; in 
literary culture; and in Jewish tradition. 


1 Ptolemy ii Philadelphus in Philo’s World 

1.1 Alexandria 

That the memory of Ptolemy ii remained powerful to the end of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty is clear from the decision of Cleopatra vii to give this king’s name 
to her youngest son by Mark Antony, reflecting the queen’s ambition to re¬ 
store the vast empire and cultural dominance of Alexandria under the hrst 
Ptolemaic kings.'® Far more durable than that unfortunate child was the 
memory of Ptolemy ii that was built into the material fabric of Alexandria. 
In defeating Cleopatra and “adding” Egypt to the Roman Empire, Octavian 
destroyed the Ptolemaic dynasty, its court and cult, but spared the buildings 
and monuments of Alexandria, the Ptolemies’ royal capital." Still standing 
among the city’s most celebrated public buildings were works completed or 
developed under Ptolemy ii: the Pharos Lighthouse, a wonder of the ancient 
world; the Heptastadium, linking mainland Alexandria to the island of Pharos; 
Alexandria’s agora, theatre, hippodrome, and stadium; royal cult temples; and, 
among the earliest developments of the city’s palace complex, the Museum 
and, probably still there despite the hre of 48 bce, its royal Library.'^ In the 
20s BCE, Strabo, author of our most detailed description of ancient Alexandria, 
emphasised the dominance of Alexandria’s network of royal palaces and mon¬ 
uments, built up by successive Ptolemaic monarchs, occupying as much as a 
third of the area inside the Roman city’s walls.'® Within this once royal space. 


9 A recent collection of essays on Ptolemy ii does excellent work in advancing knowledge 
on many aspects of this king’s reign and legacy, including five chapters on Jewish litera¬ 
ture, but with very little reference to Philo’s evidence: Ptolemy II Philadelphus and his 
World, ed. P. McKechnie and P. Guillaume (Leiden: Brill, 2008). 

10 Ptolemy Philadelphus (36-730 bce): Livy, Periochae 132; Cassius Dio 49.32.5; cf Plutarch, 
Antony 54. See further D. W. Roller, Cleopatra: A Biography (Oxford: OUP, 2010), 96. 

11 Res Gestae 27. On Octavian’s policy in Alexandria: Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 1,795. 

12 On the development of Alexandria under Ptolemy ii: J. Mckenzie, The Architecture of 
Alexandria and Egypt: 300 BC-AD 700 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2007), 41-52. 
On the Museum’s Library as a building: Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i, 335. 

13 Strabo, Geography 17.1.8; cf Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i, 14-17. Strabo alleges, with a 
tone of moral disapproval, the monarchs’ love of splendour as motive for their each add¬ 
ing “some adornment to the public monuments.” On Strabo’s description of Alexandria 
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the Sema (“Tomb”) housed the burial-places of the deified Alexander and the 
Ptolemaic monarchsd'*^ Here, following his conquest of Alexandria, Octavian 
paid homage to the remains of Alexander, but contemptuously refused the 
eager invitation of the Alexandrians to view those of the Ptolemies.*® Among 
those remains of kings the Alexandrians thought worthy of their conqueror’s 
respect was, presumably, the body of Ptolemy ii.*® 

Of royal cult temples founded by Ptolemy ii in Alexandria, the most endur¬ 
ing in importance was the Arsinoeion, dedicated to his sister-wife, Arsinoe ii 
Philadelphus.**” Ignored by Strabo, the state of the Arsinoeion in Philo’s time 
and beyond is unknovra. Such was its lasting fame, however, that Pliny, Philo’s 
younger contemporary, repeatedly referred to its spectacular furnishings, in¬ 
cluding a colossal obelisk, placed in the temple by Ptolemy ii in honour of his 
sister-wife, and moved to the city’s Forum under M. Magius Maximus, prefect of 
Egypt when Philo was in his prime.*® The massive and spectacular Sebasteion, 
which Philo describes in detail as the ultimate temple to the Roman imperial 
cult in Alexandria, may have been intended by Augustus to overshadow the 
achievement of Ptolemy ii in the nearby Arsinoeion.*® Elsewhere in Roman 
Alexandria — “full of dedications and shrines,” as Strabo describes the city,^® 
though alas with few details — there must have been other monuments to 
Arsinoe ii, given the enduring power of her cult throughout the Ptolemaic 
era. East of the city, on the promontory Zephyrion, Strabo locates a temple 
of Arsinoe worshipped as Aphrodite; its foundation, as Posidippus attests. 


see the forthcoming analysis of Gregory E. Sterling, “‘The Largest and Most Important 
Part’ of Egypt,” in Alexandria: Hub of the Hellenistic World, ed. J. Frey, B. Schliesser, and 
T. Nddas; wunt (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck). 

14 Strabo, Geography 17.1.8. 

15 Suetonius, Aug. i8.r, Cassius Dio 51.16-17. 

16 On the Sema as burial place of Alexander the Great together with all the ancestors of 
Ptolemy IV Philopator: Zenobius,ProverAia 3.94 (inParoemiographi Graecii,p. 81); Fraser, 
Ptolemaic Alexandria 1, 15-17; 11.34-35; McKenzie, The Architecture, 64-65. 

17 On the survival in early Roman Alexandria of cult-centres of individual members of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i, 31, 803; ii, 1105, n. 26. On the cult of 
Arsinoe ii as thea Philadelphos: S. Muller, Das hellenistische Konigspaar in der medialen 
Reprdsentation: Ptolemaios II. undArsinoe II (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2009), 280-300. 

18 Pliny, Natural History 36.68-69: the obelisk, 80 cubits tall, was moved “because it was 
in the way of the dockyards”; on the Arsinoeion, see further 34.42; 37.32. On the prefect 
Maximus; Hacc. 74; S. Gambetti, The Alexandrian Riots 0/38 C.E. and the Persecution of the 
Jews: A Historical Reconstruction (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 273-76. 

19 Philo, Legat. 151; cf Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 1,25. 

20 Strabo 17.1.10; similarly, Philo, Flaccus 51. On the legacy of Arsinoe ii: E. Donnelly Carney, 
Arsinoe of Egypt and Macedon: A Royal Life (Oxford: OUP, 2013), 130. 
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originated under Ptolemy ii.^' On what was once Pharos island, in the Anfushy 
district, remains of colossal statues of Ptolemaic rulers, pharaonic-style, in¬ 
clude a triad of Ptolemy II, Arsinoe ii and (probably) the Egyptian god Amun.^^ 
Other remains, retrieved from the sea-bed, include two colossi, Egyptian-style, 
representing Ptolemy ii and Arsinoe ii (or perhaps their parents), which 
stood, more than 40 feet high, at the foot of the Lighthouse.^^ In the city 
proper, Alexandria’s street names, an innovation of Ptolemy ii, perpetuated 
throughout the Roman era the memory of Arsinoe ii as goddess: “the Street 
of Arsinoe, Our Lady of Mercy,” “the Street of Arsinoe, Our Saviour.”^^ This was 
Philo’s Alexandria.^® 

1.2 Literary Culture 

In the Alexandria of Ptolemy ii, major Greek poets of the day — Apollonius 
Rhodius,^® Callimachus,^^ Posidippus,^® Theocritus — celebrated Ptolemy 


21 Strabo 17.1.16; Posidippus 39; 116; 119 (ed. Austin and Bastianini); cf. McKenzie, The 
Architecture, 52, 386, nn. 153-55. 

22 P. E. Stanwick, Portraits of the Ptolemies: Greek Kings as Egyptian Pharaohs (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2002), 18. The royal couple, their image preserved only very 
fragmentarily in their feet, is identified by the accompanying hieroglyphic inscription. 

23 F. Queyrel, “Iconographie de Ptolemee,” in Alexandrina 3, ed. J.-Y. Empereur (Cairo: 
Institut Frangais dArcheologie Orientale, 2009), 7-61 (20-22). An alternative view makes 
the case for identifying the male colossus with Ptolemy i Soter, its installation the work of 
Ptolemy ii: A.-M. Guimier-Sorbets, “L'image de Ptolemee devant Alexandrie,” in Images et 
modernites hellenistiques. Appropriation et representation du monde dAlexandre a Cesar, 
ed. F.-H. Massa Pairault and G. Sauron (Rome: Gollection de I'ecole frangaise de Rome, 
2007), 163-76. The colossi are thought to have remained standing until 365 CE when a 
massive earthquake on Grete caused extreme damage in Alexandria. No ancient source 
represents these colossi in relation to the Pharos, perhaps, as Guimier-Sorbets suggests 
(175), because they were "indissociables” from the Lighthouse itself, and because the 
image of Pharos which remained in the memory was based on the view from the city and 
not on the view from the approach by sea. 

24 These and other street names dedicated to Arsinoe 11 are attested in papyri from the third 
century bce to the Arab conquest: cf Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i, 35-36, 238, 245. 

25 For a broad-based attempt to reconstruct the material realities of Alexandria from Philo's 
perspective: D. Sly, Philo’s Alexandria (London: Routledge, 1996). 

26 Gf R. Hunter, The Argonautica of Apollonius. Literary Studies (Gambridge: cup, 1993), 152- 
169; A. Mori, “Piety and Diplomacy in Apollonius' Argonautica" in Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
and his World, ed. P. McKechnie and P. Guillaume (Leiden: Brill), 149-69. 

27 See especially Hymn 1 (Hymn to Zeus) and Hymn 4 (Hymn to Apollo)', cf S. Barbantani, 
“Gallimachus on Kings and Kingship,” in Brill’s Companion to Callimachus, ed. S. Stephens 
et af (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 178-200. 

28 Posidippus (ab), 19-20, 36-39, 63, 74, 78, 82, 88, 113-16, 119; cf J. Bingen, “Posidippe: Le 
Poete et Les Princes,” in Un Poeta Ritrovato: Posidippo di Pella, ed. G. Bastianini (Milan: 
Lettere Economia Diritto, 2002), 47-59; D. J. Thompson, “Posidippus, Poet of the 
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as the favourite of the gods; far superior to other kings in wealth, prosperity, 
piety and benevolence; a mighty warrior; friend of the arts; outstanding guard¬ 
ian of the Graeco-Macedonian legacy; ruler of a vast empire.^® Among these, 
Theocritus’ Encomium of Ptolemy {Idylls 17) represents the most explicit and 
sustained celebration of the king: “greatest of men”; “best of kings”; beloved of 
Zeus; richer than other kings; a magnihcent benefactor, who, by his gifts to the 
poets, wins fame (xXdoq) through their songs of praise;^® and through his pious 
promotion of the cult of his parents, the Saviour Gods, Ptolemy, with his sister- 
wife, helps “to bring aid to all upon the earth.”^' In conclusion, the poet pledges 
to remember Ptolemy and guarantees him lasting fame; his praise of Ptolemy, 
insists Theocritus, will “not be rejected by those who come after.”^^ We know 
from papyri that Theocritus and others who celebrated Ptolemy were read in 
Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. In Alexandria, where papyri have not survived, 
Theon, Philo’s younger contemporary, wrote commentaries on Theocritus, 
Apollonius Rhodius and Callimachus. In Rome, the poetry of Ptolemy’s 
Alexandria profoundly influenced the Augustan poets in their construction 
of the victory of Augustus and the creation of his empire. No Augustan poet 
praised Ptolemy, but Roman poets could not be ignorant of the king’s reputa¬ 
tion as established by their poetic predecessors in Alexandria.^^ 

Given the loss of so much Greek literature of the Hellenistic and early im¬ 
perial periods, we cannot make dehnitive judgments on how far Ptolemy ii 
was remembered, positively or otherwise. Nevertheless, surviving fragments 
and names of authors who wrote about the king give a glimpse of the liter¬ 
ature once available to ancient readers. In the later Roman era, Appian and 
Athenaeus represent proud patriots of Greek cities in Egypt, authors for whom 


Ptolemies,” in The New Posidippus: A Hellenistie Poetry Book, ed. K. Gutzwiller (Oxford: 
OUP, 2005), 269-83. 

29 On the purpose and character of this poetry in the context of the Ptolemaic court: 
S. Barbantani, “Ideologic royale et litterature de cour dans I’Egypte Lagide,” in Des Rois au 
Prinee: Pratiques du pouvoir monarchique dans [’Orient helLenistique et roman (IV” siecle 
avantJ.-C.-II’’ sieele apres J.-C., ed. I. Savalli-Lestrade and I. Cogitore (Grenoble: ellug, 
2010), 227-251. Among poets who praised Ptolemy ii we should probably include Herodas 
in Mimiamb 1.26-35 in which “the excellent king” of Egypt is not named, though his as¬ 
sociation with wealth, fame, spectacles, the temple of the Sibling Gods, philosophers and 
the Museum, and countless women, all point to an identification with Ptolemy ii. 

30 Theocritus, Id 17.1-13, 85-94,102-109 (translations adapted from R. Hunter, Theocritus: 
Encomium of Ptolemy Philadelphus (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003)). 

31 Theocritus, W. 17.114-134. 

32 Theocritus, Id. 17.135-137. 

33 In Rome of the later first century CE, Quintilian recommended the study of Apollonius, 
Theocritus and Callimachus, among others, to trainee orators (Inst. 10.1.52-58). 
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Ptolemy ii remained an outstanding figure among monarchs. In the early sec¬ 
ond century CE, Appian of Alexandria singles out Ptolemy ii among “my kings” 
as “a monarch remarkable for his skill in raising money, for the lavishness of 
his expenditure, and for the magnificence of his public works.”^^ As the climax 
to his history of Rome’s civil wars, Appian’s Egyptian history, now lost, prob¬ 
ably began with Ptolemy ii as the first Ptolemaic king to host an embassy from 
Rome.^® In the late second/early third century ce, Athenaeus of Naucratis 
makes Ptolemy ii the most distinguished king of Hellenistic Egypt, “our king 
Ptolemy,” as represented in the learned discussions of Athenaeus and his fel¬ 
low diners in his Deipnosophistae (“Philosophers at Supper”).^® These include 
the citation of a long extract from Callrxeinus on the “procession in Alexandria 
organised by the universally excellent King Ptolemy Philadelphus.”^^ This ex¬ 
traordinary description of Ptolemaic power on display inspires in the diner 
who tells the story memories of the immense wealth and ambition for glory 
that “Philadelphus” was known for;^® “what need” he concludes, “to mention 
the immense number of books he owned, the number of libraries he devel¬ 
oped, and the resources he brought together in the Museum, given that ev¬ 
eryone remembers this?”^® On this last point, those who remembered the 
king’s books no doubt included Larensis, Athenaeus’ Roman patron, who had 
bought “more old Greek books” than anyone, even Ptolemy iiA® The king, as 
preserved in Athenaeus, is “the most admirable of all princes, the most learned 
and accomplished of men,” even if devotion to luxurious living made Ptolemy 
once think himself immortal, only to throw off this delusion and wisely ac¬ 
knowledge his frail mortality.''^' Drawing on the anecdotes of Ptolemy viii 
and Polybius, Athenaeus makes Ptolemy ii superior to all Hellenistic kings 


34 Appian, Praef. lo (tr. H. White; lcl). 

35 Cf. T. James Luce, “Appian’s ‘Egyptian History’,” ClassicalPhiblogy 59.4 (1964), 259-62. 

36 On which see D. J. Thompson, “Athenaeus in his Egyptian Context,” in Athenaeus and his 
World: Reading Greek Culture in the Roman Empire, ed. D. Braund and J. Wilkins (Exeter: 
Exeter University Press, 2000), 77-84. 

37 Athenaeus 5.i96a-203b (trans. S. Douglas Olson; lcl). Callixeinus of Rhodes, author of a 
work On Alexandria from which the citation is taken, probably wrote in the second cen¬ 
tury BCE, describing in vivid detail the festival of Ptolemaieia, established (279/278 bce) 
by Ptolemy ii in honour of his deified parents. 

38 Athenaeus 5.203c: Trspi irdvra eaTrouSaxEi xd xaTacrxeudapaxa 9i>LOTlpcop. 

39 Athenaeus 5.203d-e: Trdai xouxcov ovxcov xaxd pvr|pv]v. On the king’s reputation for learning 
and scientific enquiry: Diodorus 1.37.5-6; Strabo 17.1.5; Pliny 6.59, 165-168; Aelian, v.H. 
4.15; Diogenes Laertius 5.58. 

40 Athenaeus 1.3b. 

41 Athenaeus i2.536d-e, citing Phylarchus. 
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in the “huge number of his lovers”;''^^ according to Polybius, statues of one of 
them, skimpily-clad, could be seen throughout Alexandria; and the city’s “hn- 
est houses” — brothels? — were named after othersA^ In the Alexandria of 
Ptolemy viii, Polybius found much to disgust himself besides, but seems not 
to have been typical in his view of Ptolemy ii; in general, the king’s reputation 
as dpcoTixoi; is rarely a negative in our ancient sourcesA'*^ The poets of Ptolemy’s 
Alexandria celebrated the king’s marriage to his sister Arsinoe with compari¬ 
sons to the union of Zeus and HeraA® The obscene mockery of the siblings’ 
marriage by their contemporary Sotades cost the latter his life, a deserved pun¬ 
ishment, according to Athenaeus, for his “numerous nasty remarks about King 
Ptolemy.”^® Criticism of Ptolemy’s marriage is otherwise known only from mor¬ 
alising sources of the Roman imperial era, rvith emphasis on its violation of 
Macedonian customs or “unnatural” characterA^ In general, literary evidence 
of the Hellenistic and Roman imperial eras preserves a largely positive image 
of Ptolemy ii. A more sinister view emerges in some of the Roman historians, 
highlighting Ptolemy’s ruthlessness and excessive luxury, and not much else;^® 
Cicero mentions him only as the assassin of Demetrius of Phalerum and still, 
in the first century BCE, a warning of the dangers of visiting Egypt;'’^® Strabo’s 


42 Cf. D. Ogden, “Bilistiche and the Prominence of Courtesans in the Ptolemaic Tradition,” in 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus and His World, ed. P. McKechnie and P. Guillaume (Leiden: Brill, 
2008), 352-85 (356). 

43 Athenaeus i3-576e-577a. 

44 Theocritus celebrates Ptolemy as epcorixoi; {Id. 14.61). Disapproval: Plutarch, Dialogue on 
Love 753e-f on Belestiche, a “barbarian” slave; “she to whom now the Alexandrians main¬ 
tain shrines and temples dedicated through the king’s love to Aphrodite Belestiche.” For 
Plutarch, the relationship functions as an example of the weakness of particular men who 
became prey to “worthless females.” 

45 Theocritus, Id. 17.128-134; Callimachus fr. 392; ?Posidippus ab 114; Chic. Lit. Pap. ii; cf 
S. Stephens, “Battle of the Books,” in The New Posidippus, ed. Gutzwiller (Oxford, oup, 
2005), 229-48 (243-44). 

46 Athenaeus i4.62of-62ia; cf Plutarch, The Edueation of Children 11a. 

47 Plutarch, Table-Talk 736e-f Pausanias 1.7.1; Lucian, The Sky-Man 15-16; cf E. Donnelly 
Carney, Arsinoe of Egypt and Macedon: A Royal Life (Oxford: oup, 2013), 73-74. On pos¬ 
sible allusions to Ptolemaic incest in Virgil: P. Hardie, “Virgil's Ptolemaic Relations,”/BS 96 
(2006), 25-41 (32-34). 

48 A story of the king's magnificent gifts to Roman ambassadors is consistently used to ex¬ 
emplify the Senate's integrity in not accepting the gifts: Dionysius of Halicarnassus 20.14; 
Justin, Epitome ofTrogus 18.2.9; Cassius Dio 10.41. Contrast Appian on the king as diplo¬ 
mat and loyal ally to Rome: Sieily 1. 

49 Cicero, Eor Rabirius Postumus 23; cf Diogenes Laertius 5.78-79. The fate of Demetrius, 
punished for having opposed the succession of Ptolemy ii, is a key factor in determining 
the implausibility of Jewish traditions which put Demetrius in charge of the translation 
project under Ptolemy ii. 
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negative overview of Ptolemaic rule counts all the kings after Ptolemy iii as 
having ruled badly, but mentions “Philadelphus” in that context only as his 
father’s successor; Strabo’s distinctly Augustan narrative dwells on the failures 
of the later monarchs, ignoring the achievements of the hrst Ptolemies.®® Most 
damning, and certainly unfair, is Plutarch’s inclusion of Ptolemy ii among 
those “ignoble kings,” who, unlike their fathers, never suffered in war, the “mag¬ 
gots” generated by the “corpse” of Alexander’s Successors!®* 

i'3 Jewish Traditions 

In ancient Jewish sources, from the Ptolemaic period to Philo and beyond, 
memories of Ptolemy ii centre on the king’s personal involvement in the trans¬ 
lation of the books of Moses into Greek in the royal capital of Alexandria.®^ 
From Ptolemaic Egypt, we have two distinct sources for the tradition: the tes¬ 
timony of the Jewish philosopher Aristobulus, preserved in fragments, and the 
much more substantial details of the so-called “Letter of Aristeas” (Let. Arts.) 
Despite the strong likelihood that Aristobulus wA Aristeas belong to the same 
context, Ptolemaic Alexandria of the later second century bce, both seem to 
be independent witnesses to the story of the translation, building on an earlier 
Alexandrian tradition or on two different versions of the story.®^ 

In the case of Aristobulus, the early Christian sources that transmit him 
vary in their dating of Aristobulus’ activity. According to Eusebius, Anatolius 
of Alexandria made Aristobulus one of those who “translated the sacred and 
divine scriptures of the Hebrews for Ptolemy Philadelphus and his father.”®® 
But Aristobulus is not among the translators named in Aristeas; and, crucial¬ 
ly, his use of the Greek Torah places him later than the supposed time of the 


50 Strabo 17.1.11. 

51 Plutarch, On the Fortune of Alexander 337a-34i. 

52 Within the biblical tradition, the Book of Daniel preserves a brief allusion to Ptolemy ii 
in cryptic comments referring to the marriage of his daughter Berenice ii, “the daugh¬ 
ter of the king of the south,” to Antiochus ii, and to her subsequent murder (11:6). The 
extant works of Philo evidence no direct knowledge of the Book of Daniel, nor of this 
historic event. On Ptolemy ii in rabbinic sources: G. Veltri, Fine Tora fur den Konig 
Talmai: Untersuehungen zum Ubersetzungsverstdndnis in der judiseh-hellenistische und 
rabbinischen Literatur (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1994); Wasserstein and Wasserstein, The 
Legend, 51-94. 

53 Writing at the end of the first century CE, Josephus makes the Letter of Aristeas the 
basis of his version of these events, recounted as part of the history of the Jews in the 
Hellenistic kingdoms in Ant. 12.7-118; in brief form, illustrating the kindness of (most of) 
the Ptolemies towards the Jews, Ap. 2.45-47. 

54 B. G. Wright iii, The Letter of Aristeas: “Aristeas to Philoerates’’ or “On the Translation of the 
Law of the Jews’’ (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2015), 29-30. 

55 Anatolius, Peri tou Paseha in Eusebius, h.e. 7.32.16 (trans. Holladay). 
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translation under Ptolemy ii.®® More credible is the testimony of Clement 
of Alexandria, who makes Ptolemy vi Philometor (180-146 bce) the king 
who took lessons on Moses from Aristobulus.®^ According to a fragment in 
Eusebius, Aristobulus represents Ptolemy ii as the “ancestor” of the Ptolemy 
he addresses on translations of Jewish texts: “But the complete translation of 
everything in the law occurred at the time of the king surnamed Philadelphus, 
your ancestor, who brought great zeal to this undertaking, while Demetrius of 
Phalerum attended to matters relating to these things.”®® While Philo may have 
been familiar with other traditions transmitted in the name of Aristobulus, we 
shall see that little connects the two in what they say about Ptolemy ii and his 
role in the creation of the Greek Torah.®® 

In comparison with the minimal details in Aristobulus, Aristeas supplies an 
extensive narrative elaborating the king’s plan to obtain a Greek translation 
of the books of Moses for the royal library of Alexandria. While the narrative 
is voiced by “Aristeas”, Greek courtier of Ptolemy ii, the author of Aristeas is 
manifestly ajew, marked by distinctlyjewish notions of piety.®® A precise date 
for the composition eludes us, but its author’s knowledge of court procedure 
and Ptolemaic bureaucracy suggests a setting in Alexandria in the second half 
of the second century bce.®' For much of that period, Egypt was mired in trou¬ 
bles arising from conflicts within the Ptolemaic dynasty. In a rare departure 
from the narrative’s purported context under Ptolemy ii, “Aristeas” conscious¬ 
ly looks back to that king’s reign as a golden age of well-run monarchy.®^ In 
Aristeas, Ptolemy is at the heart of the story and his portrait seems overall posi¬ 
tive: praised by his courtiers for munificence and magnanimity as God’s agent 
in the release of Egypt’s Jewish slaves, an offering the king makes in honour 


56 Onthedateof Aristobulus’floruit under Ptolemy VI Philometor: C. itHolladayira^menfs 
from Hellenistic Jewish Authors Volume III. Aristobulus (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995), 
4 - 75 . 94 - 95 - 

57 Clement, Strom. 1.22.150; cf. Holladay, Fragments, 94, n. 160. 

58 Aristobulus in Eusebius, p . e . 13.12.2: v) 8’oXv) ep|rv]vela tS)v Sid toO voirou irdvxcov mi toO 
7 rpoaaY°P^’-'®^^'^°? ‘I’l^aSeXipou ^aaiXecop, aoO 8 e irpoyovou, TTpocrEveYirdpiEvou [tEi^ova (piXoTipilav. 
A variant form of this tradition, given in Clement, Strom. 1.22.148.1, places the translation 
in the reign of either “Ptolemy the son of Lagus” or, “according to some, Ptolemy sur¬ 
named Philadelphus.” 

59 On Philo's knowledge of Aristobulus: Holladay, Fragments, 65-66, 87, n. 98; G. E. Sterling, 
“The Place of Philo of Alexandria in the Study of Christian Origins,” in Philo und das 
Neue Testament, ed. R. Heines and K.-W. Niebuhr (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 21-52 

(32-33)- 

60 Wright, The Letter of Aristeas, 16-20. 

61 E. Bickerman, “Zur Datierungdes Pseudo-Aristeas,” ZAVf 29 (1930), 280-98; Hadas, Aristeas 
to Philocrates, 9-54; Wright, The Letter of Aristeas, 21-30. 

62 Aristeas §28; cf Hadas, Aristeas to Philocrates, 109, n. 28; Wright, The Letter of Aristeas, 145. 
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of the Jewish God whose laws he wishes to possess in translation;®^ honoured 
by Jerusalem’s high priest for his piety, righteousness, and benefactions to the 
Jews.®^ Nevertheless, from beginning to end, elements of the narrative suggest, 
as Erich Gruen argued, “an undertone of oblique mockery and even mild sub¬ 
versiveness’’ towards the figure of the king.®® Gently, but decisively, Aristeas ar¬ 
ticulates Jewish self-confidence under Ptolemaic rule, a confidence founded in 
the conviction that all the king’s good and virtuous acts are done under the di¬ 
rection of the God of the Jews.®® Did Philo know Aristeas? Marked differences 
as well as similarities between these two accounts of the translation event are 
well known, but a broad consensus accepts the strong likelihood that Philo had 
indeed read Aristeas and used it in his account of the translation of the laws 
of Moses, as set out in Philo’s Life ofMoses.^'^ To what extent that conclusion is 
sound is an important question in my analysis of Philo’s treatment of the story, 
and it is to that project that I now turn, beginning vGth the framework in which 
Philo introduces Ptolemy ii Philadelphus into the biography of Moses. 


2 Philo’s Portrait of Ptolemy ii Philadelphus 

Philo’s portrait of Ptolemy ii Philadelphus has its setting in the second book 
of a two-volume Life of Moses {Mos. 2.26-44). In Philo’s hands, the story of 
Ptolemy’s admiration for the books of Moses, of the king’s request for their 
translation into Greek and his hosting of the translators at the Alexandrian 
court, serves as proof of Philo’s claims for the peerless qualities of Moses and, 
specifically, of Moses’ status as “the best of all lawgivers everywhere.’’®® Such an 
evaluation belongs to the wider context of Philo’s purpose in this work: to prove 
Moses the most perfect philosopher king, appointed by divine providence to 
the powers of high priesthood, lawgiving and prophecy.®® Overall, Mos. rep- 


63 Aristeas §§15-40. 

64 Aristeas §§42-46. 

65 E. S. Gruen, “The Letter of Aristeas and the Cultural Context of the Septuagint,” in Die 
Septuaginta — Texte, Kontexte, Lebenswelten (eds. M. Karrer and W. Kraus; Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 134-56 (143); cf. T. Rajak, “An Invitation from Ptolemy: Aristeas, 
Alciphron and Collective Memory,” in For Uriel: Studies in the History of Israel in Antiquity 
Presented to Professor Uriel Rappaport, ed. M. Mor and J. Pastor (Jerusalem: Zalman 
Shazar, 2005), 145-64 (150). 

66 E.g. Aristeas § §271,272,274,276,279-92. 

67 Hadas, Aristeas to Philocrates, 25-26; 0 . Murray, “Aristeas and Ptolemaic Kingship,"/ourna/ 
of Theological Studies (1967), 337-71 (338); Wasserstein and Wasserstein, The Legend of the 
Septuagint, 35-45; Borchardt, “Philo’s Use of Arisfeas”; Wright, The Letter of Aristeas, 6. 

68 Mos. 2.12, vopo 0 ETi)v olpuToi; Ttiv TravTaxou irdvrcov. 

69 Mos. 2.1-3. 
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resents a single rhetorical discourse of the epideictic genre, focused on the 
praise of Moses.™ Specifically, Philo’s treatment of Moses as lawgiver belongs 
to the long confirmatio {Mos. 2.8-247), proving Moses the “best” (apiaToq): of 
kings, lawgivers, high priests and prophets.^* Within this rhetorical framework, 
Philo’s extended praise of King Ptolemy as a means to praise King Moses serves 
as a double encomium, in which the reader must consider both lives together 
{Mos. 2.28-33).™ 

In the opening words of Mos., Philo announces its purpose thus: “to record 
the life of a man excellent and perfect in all things, and to make him well- 
known to those who deserve not to be uninformed.”^^ On this basis, some think 
that Philo addressed Mos. to friendly non-Jews, to inform them about Moses, 
perhaps to encourage acceptance of Mosaic laws.'^"^ In particular, Philo’s por¬ 
trait of Ptolemy and the legacy of the Alexandrian translation of the books of 
Moses has been read as a key indicator of a non-Jewish target readership for this 
work.'^^ That Philo wrote Mos. with non-Jews in mind might well be suggested 
by its conceptual and literary affinities with Graeco-Roman writings and ap¬ 
parent accessibility to readers without expert knowledge of JevGsh Scripture. 
But while such considerations suggest an intended exoteric, Greek-speaking 
readership, they by no means prove that Philo addressed his work exclusive¬ 
ly or even primarily to non-Jews.^® The major themes of Philo’s treatment of 


70 M. Alexandre Jr., Rhetorical Argumentation in Philo of Alexandria (Adanta: Georgia, 1999), 
109-114; cf. P. L. Shuler, “Philo’s Moses and Matthew’s Jesus: A Comparative Study in 
Ancient Literature,” SPhiloA 2 (1990), 86-103 (90-97). 

71 Mos. 2.187; cf 2.3. 

72 I am grateful to Manuel Alexandre, Jr., for his expert advice on this subject. 

73 Mos. i.i:T6vpiovdvaYpdi|)ou8i£voy)9v)v, dvSpopTdTrdvTa xa'iTE>LEioTdTou, xai Yvcopipov 

Totp d^ioip pv) dYvoEiv aiiTov diro^fivai. 

74 E. Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ Vol. 111.2 (et; Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, n.d.), 348-49; cf E. R. Goodenough, “Philo’s Exposition of the Law and His De Vita 
Mosis,” The Harvard Theological Review 26.2 (1933), 109-125; B. Botte, “La Vie de Moise par 
Philon,” Cahiers Sioniens 8 (1954), 55-64; R. Amaldez et al, De Vita Mosis I-U: Introduction, 
Traduction et Notes (Paris: Editions du Cerf 1967), 26-27, n. 3. 

75 L. H. Feldman, Philo’s Portrayal of Moses in the Context of Ancient Judaism (Notre Dame, 
Indiana: University of Indiana Press, 2007), 16, cf 6-7,13-15, 359-60. 

76 V. Nikiprowetzky, he Commentaire de TEcriture chez Philon d’Alexandrie (Leiden: BriU, 
1977)> 220-21; S. Sandmef Philo of Alexandria: an Introduction (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1979), 47-52; J. Morris, “The Jewish Philosopher Philo,” in E. Schiirer, 
The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus ChristNol. 111.2 (revised and edited by 
G. Vermes et al; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1987), 809-889 (855); Shuler, “Philo’s Moses,” 96- 
97; B. McGing, “Philo’s Adaptation of the Bible in his Life of Moses" in The Limits of Ancient 
Biography, ed. B. McGing and J. Mossman (Swansea: The Classical Press of Wales, 2006), 
117-40 (120); F. Damgaard, “Philo’s Life of Moses as ‘Rewritten Bible’,” in Rewritten Bible 
after Fifty Years: Texts, Terms, or Techniques —A Last Dialogue with Geza Vermes, ed. Jozsef 
Zsengeller (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 233-48 (238-39). 
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Moses as king, legislator, high priest and prophet are rooted in Jewish Scripture 
and of clear and primary interest to a Jewish publicJ^ The Moses that Philo 
seeks to reveal is a man whom “few” know what he was “in reality” (Mos. 1.2). 
As Brian McGing observes, it is possible that even law-abiding Jews may 
have known Moses’ laws better than they knew his life story; and even if they 
did know the story, that is not to say they necessarily understood it.”'^® If, as 
seems likely, Philo wrote Mos. later in life, in a time of political troubles for 
Alexandria’s Jews, its bold assertion of Moses’ superiority and of the uniquely 
enduring character of Moses’ laws might encourage the city’s Jewish commu¬ 
nity when their future looked anything but secure.^® 

I begin with the broader context in which Philo brings the king into the 
story of Moses. Fiercely competitive in promoting the unrivalled excellence 
of Moses as “the best of all legislators,” Philo appeals to several proofs for this 
claim.®® In all circumstances, Philo emphasises, not even the smallest detail 
of the laws of Moses has been “disturbed”; the honour given by Jews to their 
observance, in good times and bad, proves the enduring nature of the laws.®* 
Yet more impressive, in Philo’s ranking of the “wonders” of Moses’ laws, is the 
honour they receive from non-Jews world-wide: 

That not only Jews but virtually all other peoples — especially those who 
put more value on virtue — have grown devout to the point of giving 
the laws approval and honour. In this they have obtained an exceptional 
honour, which belongs to no other laws. This is the proof Among Greek 
and barbarian states, there is virtually none that honours the institutions 
of another... But it is not like this with ours. They attract and win over all: 
barbarians, Greeks, mainlanders and islanders, peoples of east and west, 
Europe, Asia, the whole inhabited world from end to end.®^ 


77 Nikiprowetzky, Le Commentaire, 221. 

78 McGing, “Philo’s Adaptation,” 120. 

79 On the date of Mos: G. E. Sterling, ‘“Prolific in Expression and Broad in Thought’: Internal 
References to Philo’s Allegorical Commentary and Exposition of the Law,” Euphrosyne 
40 (2012), 55-76 (72-74). See further Sterling's "Philo of Alexandria's Life of Moses: An 
Introduction to the Exposition of the Law”, SPhA 30 (2018): 31-45. 

80 Mos. 2.8-24. 

81 Mos. 2.14-16. 

82 Mos. 2.17-20: dW.’ Exetvo SaupaaicoTEpov, cop eoixe, to pi) povov ’louSaloup c(W.d xai roup 
dW.oup axedov diravTap xocl pdcXiaxa olp dpETvjp ttXeIcov Xoyop irpop xijv diroSoxilv ocutuv xoci 
Tipijv coaiuaGoci- yspap ydcp tout’ E^axov E^ocipETov, 6 pvjSEvi irpoaEaxiv EXEpcp. OTjpEtov Se' tcov 
xaxdc TVjv 'EW.d(8oc xocl pdpPocpov, cop Eirop eItteiv, ouSEpla iroXip ejtIv, 1) xdc iripag vopipoc xipd ... 
dW.’ oux d>8’ EXEC xd vjpETEpoc jrdvTocp ydp EirdyExai xocl auvEmaTpEcpEi, ^ap^dpoup, ''EW.v]vocp, 
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In sum, Philo’s key claims for the superiority of Moses as lawgiver are these: 

(1) unlike the laws of other peoples, the laws of Moses have never changed; 

(2) unlike the laws of other peoples, the laws of Moses are universally hon¬ 
oured for their sanctity. On both points, as Philo seeks to demonstrate, the case 
is proved by the translation of the laws of Moses under Ptolemy ii.®^ 

2.1 The Motive for the Translation under Ptolemy ii {Mos. 2.26-28) 

On the question of motives behind the translation, Philo and Aristeas give 
different accounts. Aristeas connects its creation directly to the desire of 
Ptolemy ii, advised by Demetrius of Phalerum, to augment the royal library 
with a copy of the Jewish legislation. As narrator and participant in the king’s 
embassy to Jerusalem, tasked with securing the cooperation of Jerusalem’s 
high priest in the translation project, the courtier Aristeas describes the fulfil¬ 
ment of his ovra ambition by using Ptolemy’s request for a translation as the 
“right time” to petition the king to free all Jewish slaves in Egypt.®^ 

Philo mentions neither Aristeas and his plan to release Jewish slaves, nor 
Demetrius of Phalerum who, in Aristeas, suggests to the king the project of 
acquiring a copy of the laws and the need for their translation into Greek. As 
context for the translation, Philo begins not with Ptolemy ii but with an earlier, 
vaguely dehned period in which knowledge of the laws became widespread. 
Before this, Philo states, the laws of Moses were written in “Chaldaean”;®® un¬ 
translated, the laws “had not yet revealed their beauty to others”;®® without ac¬ 
cess to the written laws, others gained knowledge of them through witnessing 
the constant practice of those laws in the lives of those who observed them. 
In such circumstances, Philo claims, “the fame of the laws spread everywhere. 


viTreipcoTa?, vvjaicoTai;, e 0 vv] xd icf)a, ra ianipia, Eupclurvjv, Ajiav, H’Kauav xvjv oiKoupievvjv diro 
TTEpaxcov ettI TTEpaxa. 

83 Mos. 2 . 25 - 44 . 

84 Aristeas §§ 3 - 27 . 

85 Philo often uses “Chaldaean” as a synonym for “Hebrew,” applied to family origins 
(e.g. Mos. 1 . 5 , 15 - 16 ; Migr. 177 ; Abr. 67 ; Virt. 212 ; Hypoth. 6 . 1 , etc); to the people who left 
Egypt with Moses (Mos. 1 . 105 , etc.); and to the language of the books to be translated 
(Mos. 2 . 31 , 38 , 40 ). Phdo also describes the translators of the books written in “Chaldaean” 
as “Hebrews” (Mos. 2 . 32 ) and refers to Hebrew names as “Chaldaean” (e.g. “Israel” in 
Praem. 44 ; Legal. 4 ). 

86 Mos. 2 . 26 : Ecop pf|7rco to xdW.op Eip xoup d^^oup dvSpcoiroup dv£<pv)vav auxflv. The description 
recalls Philo’s Platonically-inspired words on the thoughts contained in Moses’ creation 
account as transcendent and beautiful (to xaKkop), beyond “what can be adapted to the 
instruments of a mortal being,” Opif. 4 (tr. Runia); Plato, Phdr. 247 C 3 - 4 , 25065 . See further 
D. T. Runia, On the Creation of the Cosmos aeeording to Moses: Introduction, Translation 
and Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 2001 ), 104 . 
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since things that are beautiful, even if for a little while obscured through ill- 
will, shine out again through nature’s goodwill when the right time comes.”®^ 
Philo’s statement is important for several reasons, (i) It supplies the context 
from which Philo will identify the “right time” for the revelation of Moses’ 
laws to all peoples — the reign of Ptolemy ii. (2) What Philo says of “ill will” 
and “goodwill” signals that the time for the revelation mediated through the 
translation was determined by Divine Providence.®® (3) At the end of his ac¬ 
count, Philo will return to the themes announced here of the concealment 
(ETtiaxid^co) and illumination (dvaXdpTtco) of xd xaXd, looking forward to a fu¬ 
ture in which the laws of the Jewish people are not — as in Philo’s present — 
“somehow obscured” (ncoq ETuaxid^saSai), and in which the laws of Moses will 
shine out so brilliantly (auvavaXdpJjavTsq) as to extinguish all other legislations 
in the minds of the peoples of the world.®® 

If Philo is clear about the workings of Divine Providence in determining the 
time for the translation, he is decidedly vague about who originated the work 
of the project: 

Certain people, thinking it monstrous that the laws should be studied 
only by one half of the human race, the barbarians, while the Greeks 
should have no share in them at all, turned themselves towards their 
translation.®® 

Philo does not specify whether these “certain people” were Jews or non-Jews. 
What characterises them is their supposed motive for the translation: a sense of 
outrage that the laws of Moses were not available for scrutiny among Greeks.®* 


87 Mos. 2.27: TO kXeo? £901x0: ToavTaxoaE-xd yap xaXa xav 906V9 Trpo:; oXiyov ETEiaKiao’Sv] xpovov, 
ettI Kaipi)v a 39 ip dvaXdirTTEi cpiazox; EU[rEVEia. 

88 Philo’s expression 9ua’Ecop EupEvsla, "by nature’s goodwill’’, treats "nature’’, 9ua’ip, as an en¬ 
tity comparable to God’s Providence (cf. Praem. 9; Spec. 2.205, 231, etc.; Nildprowetzky 
Le Commentaire, 150-151. 

89 Mos. 2.43-44; see below 250-251. 

90 Mos. 2.27: Seivov yiYyiadpEvol xivEp, eI ol vopoi irapd T9 vjplaEi xpr|paxi xoO yEvoup dvOpcoircov 
E^ETaaSriJovTai povcp xip papjBapixip, x6 8’ 'EW.v)vix6v Eip dirav dpoipyjaEi, irpop EpprjvEiav xvjv 
xouxcov Expdirovxo. 

91 Philo often uses the conventional Greek categorization of "Greeks and barbarians” 
to refer to humanity at large and usually includes the Jews in the "Greek” half of the 
world. Mos. 2.27 represents the only example in which Philo includes Jews among the 
"barbarians,” a position determined by the linguistic context of his argument. See fur¬ 
ther E. Birnbaum, "Philo on the Greeks: A Jewish Perspective on Culture and Society in 
First-Century Alexandria,” The Studia Philonica Annual 13 (2001), 37-58 (47); D. T. Runia, 
"Philo and the Gentiles,” in Attitudes to Gentiles in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity, 
ed. D. C. Sim et al. (London: Bloomsbury, 2013), 28-45 (41-42). 
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On this point, Philo gives a very different account from that of Aristeas, in 
which the Greek Demetrius proposes the translation of the laws as a means 
to advance completion of the king’s massive library. As for the shadowy hg- 
ures behind the translation project, Philo’s description of them having “turned 
themselves (dxpdTTOVTo) towards [the laws’] translation” might include a verbal 
reminiscence of the translators portrayed in Aristeas, who, we are told, “turned 
themselves (tTpETTOVTo)” to the reading and explanation of every detail, but the 
verb is too common for its appearance to be decisive.®^ In any case, the practi¬ 
cal aspects of the process by which Ptolemy took charge of the translation do 
not concern Philo. He makes no mention of the king’s library, which in Aristeas 
supplies the original motive for the translation. 

For Philo, what matters is why the translation became the king’s project. For 
an answer, he begins with the nature of that work: 

Now since the task was both great in scale and for the common good, 
it was left neither to private persons nor to officials, of whom there was 
a great number, but to kings, and specihcally to the most illustrious 
of kings.®^ 

Greek spyov is Philo’s word for the royal “task”, repeated in his report of the high 
priest’s reflection “that it was not without divine guidance that the king was 
zealous for such a task (Trspi to toioutov spyov).”®'^ in Aristeas, by contrast, epyov 
is never used of the translation or any other part of the king’s work. Philo’s 
choice of terms is interesting on several counts. By designating the transla¬ 
tion a peya epyov, he combines terms recalling the distinctive language of 
the Homeric epics and their characteristic references to the psya spyov, “the 
mighty deed”, performed by the actors of the Iliad and Odyssey .In other con¬ 
texts, Philo applies the same or similar terms to great achievements, often with 
the accent on the wonderful or miraculous.®® By making Ptolemy’s task a psya 
spyov, Philo perhaps nods to Theocritus’ Encomium of Ptolemy ii, and, specih¬ 
cally, its construction of that king’s father: “From his ancestors what a man for 


92 Aristeas §305; cf. Mas. 2.27. The verb is, nevertheless, common in Philo's works, as 
elsewhere. 

93 Mas. 2.28: TO 8’ epyov etteI xai pEyo: vjv xai xoivco^eXep, oiix iSicoxaip oiiS’ apxoucnv, uv TroAup 
dpi 0 p 6 p, d^d paaiAEUJi xai jSaaiXECov dvETE 0 v) tco Soxipcordrcp. 

94 Mas. 2.32: vopluai; oiix dvEU 0 Elai; Em<})poauvv]i; irEpi to toioutov Epyov EJirouSaKEvai tov 
PotaiXsa. 

95 Homer, Iliad 5.303; 7.444; 10.282, etc; Odyssey 3.261,275; 4.663, etc. 

96 Of human achievements: e.g. Deus 36; Ebr. 75, 151; Somn. 1.220; Abr. 178; Mas. 2.60. Of 
divine “works”: e.g. Plant. 6; Mos. 1.180; Spec. 2.188, etc. 
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bringing to completion a mighty deed (pey®' spyov) was Ptolemy, son of Lagos, 
whenever he laid down in his heart a plan, the like of which no other man 
could have conceived.”®'^ In Theocritus, the Homeric phrase (psya spyov), as 
Richard Hunter observes, “establishes Soter as an epic figure, just as his son is 
to be.”®® That Philo might think of Theocritus’s words while writing his own 
encomium of the same king is a possibility worth considering. While few allu¬ 
sions to Theocritus have been found in Philo’s works, there is no question that 
this poet’s works were important in the wider world that Philo inhabited: as 
object of school-learning and commentary,®® and — notably, in the case of the 
Encomium of Ptolemy — as model for Roman poets to emulate in their praise 
of Augustus.*®® 

Philo further defines the king’s task as being “for the common good 
(xoivcoqjsXyjp).”*®* In Mos., this adjective belongs to the virtues of the Mosaic 
king as legislator.*®^ In general, Philo makes service of the common good define 
the Mosaic model of kingship, embodied in the laws of Moses.*®® Promotion 


97 Theocritus, Id. 17.13 (trans. R. Hunter): R. Hunter, Theocritus: Encomium of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003). 

98 Hunter, Theocritus, no. 

99 For Philonic borrowings from Theocritus: M. Alexandre, “La Culture Profane chez Philon,” 
in Philon d’Alexandrie, Lyon 11-75 Septembre ig66 (Paris: Editions du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1967), 105-29 (110); D. Lincicum, “A Preliminary Index to Philo’s 
Non-Biblical Citations and Allusions,” SPhiloA 25 (2013), 139-68 (160). On the reception 
of Theocritus in Roman Egypt: R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in 
Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 142, n. 56. 

100 According to Richard Hunter, Theocritus’ Encomium of Ptolemy Philadelphus {Idylls 
17) was “clearly an important model of encomiastic poetry for Roman poets, just as 
Philadelphus himself was constructed by them as a model for certain aspects of Octavian/ 
Augustus”: R. Hunter, “Virgil and Theocritus: A Note on the Reception of the Encomium 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus!’ in R. Hunter, On Coming After: Studies in Post-Classical Greek 
and Its Reception (2008), 378-383 (378). On allusions to Theocritus’ Encomium of Ptolemy 
in Horace’s Odes 4.5 and 4.14 (“two of the most overt encomia of Augustus Horace ever 
published”): A. Barchiesi, “Simonides in Book 4 of Horace’s Odes!’ Classical Antiquity 15.1 
(1996), 5-47 (13-15)- 

101 In Philo’s works, the adjective is relatively abundant (x 18), but otherwise little attested 
in earlier Greek literature (based on tlg). The related noun xoivcixpeXla, not in Phdo, is 
first attested in literature only in rare examples from the first century bce (note that in 
Diodorus 1.51 it has a specifically royal Egyptian connection in his reference to Moeris, king 
of Egypt, praised for building a lake conducive to the welfare of all Egypt’s inhabitants). 

102 A similar idea, expressed in different terms, appears in Philo’s portrait of Moses as the 
ideal king, dedicated to the common good: Mos. 2.9; 1.151; cf Plutarch, Aemilius Paullus 
8.3, in which it is stated that Antigonus, general of Alexander, became king because the 
Macedonians found his rule “moderate and conducive to the common good (xoiv&KpeXf):;).” 

103 Elsewhere, interpreting Deuteronomy’s law for the king, Philo identifies Mosaic govern¬ 
ment with the management of things that are xoiv&xpeXet?: Spec. 4.170; cf Deut 17:14-20, 
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of the common good is, above all, characteristic of Philo’s God who, as Chief 
Ruler, is the source of gifts that are “of universal beneht,” and a model to be fol¬ 
lowed by the powerful of this worldd^'*^ In Philo’s terms, work that is xoivcotpsXvjg 
has a distinctly Mosaic royal character. The work assigned to Ptolemy belongs 
in this category. 

Philo does not specify by whom the project was “assigned” (dvaTsGv]) to the 
king. Later in the narrative, however, he indicates through the thoughts he at¬ 
tributes to the Jerusalem high priest, the highest authority in Judaea, the belief 
that “divine thoughtfulness (Gsia STtiqjpoauvv])” inspired the king’s zeal for the 
translation.'^® That everything excellent is done with “divine thoughtfulness” 
is, for Philo, a doctrine revealed in the books of Moses and especially promi¬ 
nent in the life of Moses as presented in Mos.'°® In Philo’s overall treatment of 
this theme, the hgure of Ptolemy stands out as a rare example of a named non- 
Jew on whom the power of “divine thoughtfulness” is said to have worked.'"'’ 

According to Philo, proof of the superior, “royal” character of the task of 
translating the laws rests on the superlative quality of the person charged 
with its execution: not just a king, but “the most illustrious (SoxipcoTaxoq) of 
kings.” The superlative status of Ptolemy ii among kings is the subject of Philo’s 
next proof 


which Philo connects to the Pentateuch's narratives about Moses' appointment of depu¬ 
ties (Exodus i8). 

104 Spec. 4.157 (interpreting Deut. 17:15); cf. Ebr. 212; Decal. 170; Spec. 1.321; 4.134,149,157, 215; 
Praem. 100-101,107; Hypoth. 11.5, etc. 

105 Mas. 2.32. In the context of ancient Greek literature, the expression Bela E7ri<ppoauvv) is par¬ 
ticular to Philo, who always modifies em<}jpoauvv] as “divine” or “of God”: cf P. Frick, Divine 
Providence in Philo of Alexandria (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999), 16. ETrKppoiruvv) is not in 
Aristeas, though the rule of divine “forethought,” irpovoia, is important in that work as a 
doctrine on which the virtuous, Jews and non-Jews, agree (e.g. §201), while the model of 
divine irpovoia is to be imitated by the king as benefactor to his subjects (§190). InAristeas, 
irpovoia is also used of the king's own concern for the translation and for the design of gifts 
for the Temple (§§30,80). 

106 0 £oO E7ri<ppoauvv) (Mos. 1.85); deia ETrKppocruvv) (Mos. 1.132, 211; 2.5, 32, 58,154, 261, 278); cf 
Philo's repeated attention to the idea of God's irpovoia at work in the events of Moses' life 
and rule (Mos. 1.67,162, 203; 2.3, 6, 200). In general, Philo's evidence for “divine thought¬ 
fulness” relates primarily to examples in Scripture and, specifically, the lives of Abraham, 
Moses and other ancestors; but Philo also holds that God's thoughtfulness is directed to¬ 
wards the created cosmos and the human race as a whole, e.g. qg 3.3. 

107 A very different example appears in 3 Macc. 5:30, depicting Ptolemy iv Philopator as con¬ 
trolled by God, even in the king's hostility towards the Jews of Egypt: “filled with an over¬ 
powering wrath, because by the providence of God (irpovola 9 eo 0 ) his whole mind had 
been deranged concerning these matters.” 
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2.2 Ptolemy ii Philadelphus: Best of the Best among Kings (Mos. 2.29-30) 

Ptolemy, surnamed Philadelphus, was the third in succession from 
Alexander who took Egypt. In the virtues which belong to sovereignty, 
Ptolemy was the best (apiaToq), not only of his contemporaries but also of 
all who have ever been in the past. Even now, after so many generations, 
his fame is sung for the many proofs and memorials of his greatness of 
mind (pEyaXoqjpoauvv]) left behind in cities and countries, so that, ever 
since, acts of exceptional ambition and great constructions are prover¬ 
bially called "Philadelpheian” after him. In a word, as the house of the 
Ptolemies flourished pre-eminently, compared with the other dynasties, 
so did Philadelphus among the Ptolemies. Eor the praiseworthy things 
that this one man accomplished were hardly matched by all the other 
Ptolemies put together. Just as in animals the ruling organ is the head, so 
was Ptolemy among the kings.*°® 

Philo’s repeated naming of “Philadelphus” identihes Ptolemy ii by an epiklesis 
not applied to this king in his lifetime but only from the mid-second century 
BCE onwards — which perhaps explains its absence from Aristeas — and in 
this respect Philo is a man of his time.*°® Repetition of the epiklesis is per¬ 
haps a deliberate strategy, alluding to the virtue of Philadelphia, “brotherly- 
love,” associated with the king’s role, as Philo constructs it, as benefactor to the 
world through his patronage of the translation.''^ Philo makes no reference 


108 Mos. 2.29-30: nToXEjrato:; 6 <I>i>Ld5EX<})0:; £ 7 :iK>LV) 0 Ek xpiTo? [tev vjv ot’ A^LE^dvSpou toO tvjv 
A’ lyuTrTov TtapaXapovTop, dpExatp Ss xatp v)YE[.iov(a Trdvxcov, oux'> xcov xa 0 ’ auxov [rovov, dW.d 
xai xcov 7 :d>L 0 ci tecottoxe YEYEvy)[rEvcov dpicrxop, o 5 xoci yEXpi vOv xoaauxaip ucjxEpov YsvEatp dSExai 
x6 kXeop iToW.d Seiy^ocxoc xai pivvjyEta xfjp yEYOC^ocppoauvvjp xocxd ttoXei? xocl xd)pocp dTroXiTrovxop, 
cbpi]Sv]xalEV7TapoiiriocpE’iSEixdpOTEp6YKoup<}JiXoxiyiapxai[rEYdAocpxocxoca’XEudp<I>i>LOc8EX<f)E[oup 
dTr’ EXEivou xaXETa’ 0 oci. (30) auvoXcop yw ouv v] xcov Ilxo^Eyocicov oixia SioccpEpovxcop Trocpd xdp 
dW.oc<; paji^Eiap vjxjrocaEV, ev Se xotp nxoXEjraioip 6 •tiMSE^cpop-ocroc ydp eI? ESpocjEV ouxop 
ETraivExd, [roXip exeTvoi TrdvxEp d 0 p 6 oi 8 iE 7 rpd^avxo-YEv 6 |rEvop xa 0 d 7 rEp ev ^coco x6 vjyeitoveuov 
KE cpaXv) xpoTTov xivd xcov Pac7l>L£C0V. 

109 See further, H. VoLkmann, se xxiii 2 (1959), 1645-1666 (1645), s-v. “Ptolemaios” 19; Fraser, 
Ptolemaic Alexandria i, 217; ii, 366, n. 227; W. G. A. Otto and H. Bengtson, Zur Geschichte 
des Niederganges des Ptolemderreickes (Hildesheim: Gerstenberg Verlag, 1978), 15, 
n. 1; R. A. Hazzard, Imagination of a Monarchy: Studies in Ptolemaic Propaganda (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 2000), 129-130. The absence of the title “Philadelphus” in 
Aristeas might reflect the likely context of that work’s composition in the second century 
BCE, before it became common practice to distinguish Ptolemy ii in this way: N. Walter, 
Der Thoraausleger Aristobulos (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1964), 25, n. 3. 

110 We may compare the comments of Plutarch on the epithets of Hellenistic monarchs in 
which he assumes — as perhaps did Philo — that such names were given on account of 
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to the origins of “Philadelphus,” “sibling-loving,” as the name hrst given in the 
Ptolemaic dynasty to Arsinoe ii Philadelphus, sister-wife of Ptolemy iid" As 
noted earlier, sibling-marriage was something for which the king remained no¬ 
torious in Roman cultural memories. Yet, while sibling-marriage began among 
the Ptolemies with Ptolemy ii, Philo never associates the practice with that 
king nor with any other Ptolemaic monarch. That is not to say that Philo has 
nothing to say on the subject. Far from it. In the SpecialLaws of the Exposition, 
Philo contrasts the admirable virtue of Moses’ teaching on prohibited unions 
with the depravity of Egyptian law in permitting sibling-marriage."^ Philo’s 
silence on Ptolemaic sibling-marriage contrasts with the condemnation of 
Ptolemaic “incest,” from Ptolemy ii to Cleopatra vii, among outsiders to Egypt 
in the hrst centuries CE."^ Such apparent restraint on Philo’s part is matched 
in Aristeas, which depicts Jerusalem’s high priest praising Moses’ prohibition 
of illicit sexual unions, including incest with mothers or daughters, but with no 
reference to Moses’ prohibition of sibling-marriage. The omission looks delib¬ 
erate, avoiding insult to the Ptolemaic monarchy."^ 


a king’s deeds or, in the case of Philadelphus, a particular "virtue”: Plutarch, Caius Marcius 
Coriolanus ii; cf. On Inoffensive Self-Praise 543e. 

111 Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i, 217; ii, 366, n. 223; L. Koenen, “The Ptolemaic King as 
Religious Figure,” in Images & Ideologies: Self-Definition in the Hellenistie World, ed. 
A. W. Bulloch et al. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), 25-115 (61-62). 

112 Philo, Spee. 3 . 23-25 (interpreting Lev 18 : 9 , 20 : 17 ) treats the unnamed lawgiver of the 
Egyptians as the worst of legislators in permitting marriage between full siblings. In 
Philo's Egypt, in fact, Roman law also permitted sibling marriage, forbidding the prac¬ 
tice only among Roman citizens, as evidenced in the Gnomon of the idios logos (bgu 
V .1210 § 23 ). On possible reasons for the adoption of sibling marriage by Ptolemy ii and 
many of his successors: E. Donnelly Carney, “The Reappearance of Royal Sibling Marriage 
in Ptolemaic Egypt,” Parola del Passato 237 ( 1987 ), 420 - 39 . Donnelly Carney notes that, 
like Philo, other ancient authors who discussed sibling marriage as an Egyptian phenom¬ 
enon did not address its connection in that context to the monarchy ( 431 ). 

113 Examples from the Roman imperial era of moral disapproval of the sibling marriage 
of Ptolemy ii and Arsinoe ii: see above 223. Roman condemnation of Cleopatra vii as 
“incestuous,” on account of her marriage to both her brothers in succession (with the 
approval of Julius Caesar, Cassius Dio 42.35.4): Lucan 10.356-65; Propertius 3.11.39 (as¬ 
sociating Cleopatra vii with “incestuous Canopus”). On sibling marriage in Roman Egypt: 
J. Rowlandson and R. Takahashi, “Brother-Sister Marriage and Inheritance Strategies in 
Greco-Roman Egypt,” The Journal of Roman Studies 99 (2009), 104-39 (with valuable dis¬ 
cussion of Philo's testimony and the likely foundation of the “Egyptian” law on sibling 
marriage in a prostagma of Ptolemy ii). 

114 Arisfeas §152; discussed in S. Honigman, The Septuagint and Homerie Seholarship in 
Alexandria: A Study in the Narrative of the Letter of Aristeas (London: Routledge, 2003), 
22; Wright, The Letter of Aristeas, 290, n. 703. The fact of Ptolemy’s marriage to his sister 
is reflected in the traditional honorific formula attributed in Aristeas to the high priest 
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Philo’s praise of Ptolemy follows the epideictic technique of rhetorical 
“comparison,” amplilying and embellishing the king’s virtues over against the 
achievements of others.**® Such comparison echoes the praise of Ptolemy ii 
as the best of kings in Callimachus and Theocritus.**® Philo asserts, in par¬ 
ticular, the unrivalled virtue of Ptolemy in “rulership” (y)Y£pov(a), making him 
superior to his contemporaries and to all “who have ever been in the past.”**^ 
That “past” necessarily includes the king’s immediate predecessors as kings of 
Egypt: Alexander the Great,**® and Ptolemy i.**® The enduring quality of deeds 
and name is a fundamental feature of Greek and Roman encomia — the last¬ 
ing fame that Theocritus explicitly predicts for Ptolemy ii — and this Philo 
emphasises on the grandest of scales as he highlights Ptolemy’s superlative 
reputation, celebrated “after so many generations” (2.29).*^° As proof of this 
claim, Philo refers to the memorialisation of Ptolemy “even now”, as his fame 
is sung (fiSsTai to xXsoq) —, and his name perpetuated in those monumental 
achievements that, still in Philo’s world, he emphasises, are knovra as 
“Philadelpheian.” From past to present, such testimony underlines the vastness 
of Ptolemy’s achievements: in multitude, territorial range, exceptional charac¬ 
ter and enduring quality. 


himself as he reports to Ptolemy the offerings made by Jerusalem’s priests “on your behalf 
and on behalf of your sister and children and friends”: Aristeas §45. 

115 A classic example appears in Isocrates' presentation of Evagoras, e.g. Evagoras 12-34. 

116 Callimachus, Hymn 1.84-89 ('our ruler' who “far outstrips the rest”); Theocritus, Id. 17.3-12 
(Ptolemy ii as the “first of men” and “best of kings”). 

117 Cf Isocrates, Evagoras 34. In Aristeas §19, the superior status of Ptolemy ii vis a vis his 
predecessors is conveyed in the words of flattering courtiers who praise the king as “dis¬ 
tinguished above your ancestors (SESo^acrpEvo? uirEp roup irpoYOVoup)” in relation to his de¬ 
cision to free Jewish slaves in Egypt. 

118 In general, Philo only mentions Alexander as the exemplar of arrogance, following a long- 
established philosophical tradition of critical attitudes towards the Macedonian king’s 
reputation for megalomania (Cher. 63-64; Prob. 94-96 (Alexander and Calanus). Philo’s 
contrasting treatment of Alexander and Ptolemy ii represents a markedly different at¬ 
titude from that associated with Augustus who, as conqueror of Alexandria, paid homage 
to the body of the Macedonian king but pointedly refused to venerate the “corpses” of the 
deified Ptolemies (Suetonius, Augustus 18; Cassius Dio 51.16.5; see above, 219). 

119 Philo explicitly identifies Ptolemy 11 as “third in succession from Alexander, who took (ira- 
paXa^ovTop) Egypt” (Mos. 2.29). By contrast, Aristeas makes no reference to Alexander, but 
refers instead to Ptolemy (i), son of Lagos, who “took possession of the city (Alexandria) 
and took over (TrapEiXvj^oTop) the affairs of Egypt.” In that context, Arisfeas emphasises the 
role of Ptolemy ii in reversing his father’s policies towards the Jews (Aristeas §4). 

120 Cf Thucydides 2.43.2-3; Isocrates, Evagoras 71-73; Quintilian, The Orator’s Edueation 
(Inst. 3.7.10-18). 
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Philo leaves open the precise nature of “the many proofs and memorials” of 
the king’s “greatness of mind behind in cities and coun¬ 

tries,” a claim for the vast scale of testimony to the king as universal benefactor, 
manifested in a lasting legacy not conhned to the foundations and monuments 
of Alexandria and Egypt.'^' Philo’s ^ multivalent term, rang¬ 

ing from the positive attribute of “greatness of mind” to the negative “arro¬ 
gance,” often associated in both positive and negative contexts with kings and 
rulersd^^ In Philo’s writings, ^ word, especially associated 

with Mosaic virtue and, more specifically, with the virtuous use of wealth as 
inculcated by the laws of Mosesd^^ If that connotation is relevant here, we may 
compare Theocritus and the author of Aristeas who, in different ways, praise 
Ptolemy ii for putting his vast wealth to virtuous and pious purposesd^"^ 

As noted already, Philo points to the enduring memory of the king in the 
proverbial use of “Philadelpheian” to describe certain types of monumen¬ 
tal achievements: xaTaaxsuai and UTTspoYxoi qjiXoTipiaid^® psYciXai 

xaTaaxEuai suggests the vast structures for which Egypt’s kings, Ptolemy ii in 


121 In second-century c E Greece, for example, Pausanias could still see portraits of Ptolemy 11 
and Arsinoe ii (and other Ptolemaic monarchs) in the Athenian agora at Athens and in 
Olympia (Pausanias 1.8.6-9.3; 6.17.3). For discussion of Ptolemy’s activities and influence 
outside Egypt: C. Marquaille, “The Foreign Policy of Ptolemy II,” in Ptolemy IIPhiladelphus 
and His World, eds. McKechnie and Guillaume (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 39-64; note, in par¬ 
ticular, her statement that “Philadelphus did more than expand the core of his power to a 
periphery of territories; his acts of donations or piety and his constant visibility in areas 
that were not under Ptolemaic control suggests that his power rested on a certain sense of 
ubiquity and the projection of an identity to which individuals, especially Greeks, could 
relate” (53). 

122 Herodotus 7.136; Isocrates, Evagoras 27; Panathenaicus 79; Diodorus of Sicily 31.14; Plutarch, 
Comparison of Theseus and Romulus 1.5; Alexander 11.4; 37.5; negatively, Herodotus 7.24; 
Isocrates, Antidosis 131. 

123 pEYot^o<|)poauvv): Sacr. 27; Spec. 2.72,88. Cf pEYO(^o<ppcov: Virt. 90, 182-, Legal 203, referring to 
the emperor Gains’ plan for something very expensive and pEYO(^o<ppcov, a colossal statue 
of himself in the Jerusalem Temple. 

124 Theocritus, Id. 17.95-130; Aristeas on the king’s pEya^oilJUX'^ (§§i9i 26) and pEYot^opEpEia 
(§§21, 26) in emancipating Egypt’s Jewish slaves, and on his pEYOi^opEpEia as magnificent 
generosity towards the high priest and his representatives (§§28, 319). pEYoi^opEpEia as a 
royal virtue, according to the Jewish sages of Aristeas'. §226. 

125 Mos. 2.29. Philo’s testimony on this point appears to be accepted as fact in Hans 
Volkmann’s authoritative account of evidence for Ptolemy ii: “Ptolemaios,” (19) re 23.2, 
col. 1645-1666 (1666). xd <I>i>.a8EX<})Eia is the name of a festival honouring Ptolemy ii (in- 
scriptional evidence cited in LSJ ranges from the 3rd century bce to the 3rd century ce). 
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particular, were known.In the second century CE, the Alexandrian Appian 
celebrated Ptolemy ii in superlative terms as xaTaaxsudaai 
That reputation is already present in the Alexandrian Aristeas: to the king’s 
question, “How might he so build (xaTaaxEudoT]) that his works would abide 
in the future?” the Jewish elder answers: “If he would make his structures great 
and majestic aspvd), so that those who viewed them would spare 

them for their beauty Philo’s uTCpoyxoi qjiXoxipiai makes for an unusual 
combination in which qjiXoTipiai suggests “acts of munihcence” or “ambitious 
deeds” on an exceptional scale (uTtspoyxoq), from lavish hospitality to the foun¬ 
dation of cities.*^® 

2.3 The Pre-eminence of the Ptolemaic Dynasty 

In a word, as the house of Ptolemies flourished pre-eminently compared 
with the other dynasties, so did Philadelphus among the Ptolemies. For 
the praiseworthy things which this one man accomplished were scarcely 
matched by all the others put together. Just as in the living being the rul¬ 
ing organ is the head, so was Ptolemy among the kings.*^° 


126 Diodorus 1.31.9, citing Hecataeus on the ancient kings of Egypt who "built great and mar¬ 
vellous works (epY“ ■■■ xaTauxeudjavTap) with the aid of so many hands and left 

in them immortal monuments to their glory’’; Strabo 3.1.9 on the Pharos Lighthouse as 
Oaupaalcop xareaxEuacrpEvop, cf 17.1.6 (itupYov Oaupaarcop xareaxEuacrpEvov kEuxoO X10ou 
7roku6po<pov). 

127 Appian, Praef. 10. The building projects of Ptolemy ii included vast Temple build¬ 
ings (Theocritus, Id. 17.106-111; G. Hdlbl, A History of the Ptolemaic Empire (London: 
Routledge, 2001), 86-88); or the extraordinary structures displayed in the celebration of 
the Ptolemaieia (Callixeinus in Athenaeus 5.i96a-203b; see above 222). Ptolemy’s reputa¬ 
tion for lavish expenditure on artistic and architectural constructions is highlighted in 
Aristeas (§§52-55, 77-82, 258) in ways that suggest, however, an unflattering portrayal of 
the king’s extravagance: cf Gruen, “The Letter of Aristeas” 143-144. 

128 Aristeas §§258-259. 

129 Lavish hospitality: Mos. 1.275; ci.Abr. no; ci. Aristeas §79, on the king’s (pikoxipla directed 
towards the Jews. Ambitious building projects: Opif. 17, probably alluding to Alexandria’s 
foundation by Alexander; see further D. T. Runia, “Polis and Megalopolis: Philo and the 
Founding of Alexandria,” Mnemosyne 42 (1989), 398-412. Ptolemy’s (pikoxipla is empha¬ 
sised by Aristobulus in relation to the king’s role in the translation in which he “brought 
great zeal to this undertaking (TrpojEVEYxdpEvou pEkovxa (pikoxiplav)” (Aristobulus in 
Eusebius, p.e. 13.12.3; in Clement, Strom. 1.22.150, it is not clear whether (pikoxipla relates 
to Ptolemy or to Demetrius of Phalerum). 

130 Mos. 2.30: auvokcop pEv o3v vj xcov IIxokEpalcov olxla 8ia<}JEp6vxcop irapd xdp oLkat; ^aaikEiap 

vixpauEv, Ev Se xoTp IlxokEpaloip 6 <I>ikd(SEk<}JOi; — oca ydp Eip sSpaiTEv ouxop EiraivExd, pokip 
exeTvoi jrdvxEp otGpooi SiEirpd^avxo — xaSdirEp ev ^cpcp x6 vjYEpovEUOV xzcpdkri xpoirov 

xivd xi)v ^ajiXiciJV. 
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As the best of the best,*^' Philo’s Ptolemy necessarily belongs to the greatest 
of the Hellenistic monarchies. Who might have agreed with what Philo claims 
for “the house of Ptolemies”? The superior merits of the Ptolemaic dynasty 
were not trumpeted in Roman sources of Philo’s era.*^^ Philo’s declaration of 
Ptolemaic pre-eminence is more closely aligned with the image of Ptolemy ii 
constructed by Theocritus as “the best” of kings; or, in the Roman era, with the 
local pride in the Ptolemies displayed by Appian and Athenaeus.*^^ 

2.4 Ptolemy Commissions the Translation 

This great man, having conceived a fervent longing for our legislation, 
decided to have the Chaldaean converted into Greek, and immediately 
sent ambassadors to the high priest and king of Judaea — for he was 


131 Comparison of Ptolemy's pre-eminence among kings to the place of the intellect, “the rul¬ 
ing part" (to vjYEpovEuov), recalls (in Stoic terms) the description in Plato's Timaeus of the 
divinely-appointed place of the head as “that which ... rules over all our (bodily) parts” 
(ct vjptv TrdvTcov SEUTroTouv). Plato, Timaeus 44d; in the same context, the head is described 
as “the most divine part” (SEioxarov), a point which Philo notably does not refer to in his 
portrait of Ptolemy ii. Building on the Platonic model of the head as “ruler,” Philo often 
uses the Stoic term vjyEpovixov and related words to refer to the head, or the human intel¬ 
lect that resides in it, as ruling the human being: e.g. Opif. 119. On the kingly role of the 
head: Leg. 3.115; Somn. 1.32; Abr. 74; Spee. 3.184; 4.92,123, etc. 

132 See above, 223-224. Peter Fraser treats Philo's comments as a reflection on the contrast be¬ 
tween the “peaceful and orderly” life of Alexandria under Ptolemy ii and the city's decline 
into troubles and intolerance under later Ptolemaic monarchs and in the “maelstrom” of 
his own day under Caligula {Ptolemaie Alexandria Vol. 1, 805-806). However, Philo's em¬ 
phasis, I suggest, is not on decline under the Ptolemies, but on their pre-eminent status 
among Hellenistic monarchies. The pre-eminence of Ptolemy ii within this most distin¬ 
guished of dynasties underlines the king's unrivalled status. 

133 See above 221-222. In his biography of another Jewish hero of Pharaonic Egypt, Joseph, 
Philo refers to the past flourishing of the Ptolemaic empire as an example of the subjec¬ 
tion of all great world powers to change: “Where is the house of the Ptolemies, and the 
fame of each of the Diadochoi which once shone out to the furthest ends of land and 
sea?” (los. i36;7rou SEvjTflvnToXEpalcovoixlaxaiv) xa 9 ’ ^aaTovTuvSiaSo/cov EirKpavEia [lEXpi 
yf)? xai OaWxTvjp TTEpdxcov ExWpiljaiTa;). The focus is on Joseph and his rise from slavery to 
ruling Pharaoh's Egypt; no surprise, therefore, that Philo makes Egypt prominent among 
world powers that, through the twists of fate, have exchanged hegemony for subjection 
(cf Deus 173-175). That only the Ptolemies are named among the Successor kingdoms is 
perhaps a local touch on Philo's part. This is no singling out of the Ptolemies for negative 
comment, in my view, but an Alexandrian expression of the traditional Greek view that 
all are subject to the vicissitudes of fortune; cf Solon fr. 13 in Stobaeus 3.9.23. For a differ¬ 
ent view of los. 136: M. R. Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture (Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2001), 157. 
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one and the same person — revealing his intention and urging'^'*^ him 
to choose on their merits those who would translate the lawd^® He (the 
high priest) was hlled with pleasure, as is natural, and, thinking that di¬ 
vine supervision must have made the king zealous for such a task, looked 
for those Hebrews he had with him of the highest reputation, who had 
been trained in Greek as well as in their ancestral training, and joyfully 
sent themd^® 

Philo’s account covers in summary form the details supplied inAristeas of the 
contents of Ptolemy’s letter, requesting the Jerusalem high priest’s assistance in 
obtaining a translation of the LawJ^^ Unlike Ar/steas, however, Philo mentions 
no letter; the king’s message reaches Jerusalem via ambassadors, unnamed 
and insignihcant, in striking contrast to their role mAristeas. Philo’s version of 


134 In Philo's usage, TtporpETrco (not in Aristeas) expresses the idea of exhortation as distinct 
from the voice of command. Such, insists Philo, is the character of Moses' teaching, 
which seeks to persuade by encouragement and not by force (e.g. Mos. 2.51,183; in this 
respect, Moses follows the example of God, cf qg 2.16). Compare what Moses Hadas aptly 
termed the “formal language of polite insistence'' in Ptolemy's request as formulated in 
Aristeas §39; Hadas, ^risfeas, 115. The formulation, according to Aristeas, was suggested by 
Demetrius of Phalerum, following which the king “commanded (exE^euirev),'' the writing 
of the letter (§§32-33; cf §11). 

135 Appointment on merit, and not on the basis of birth, is the practice that Philo also attri¬ 
butes to Moses in choosing the leaders of Israel (Mos. 1.221,306; 2.142,160). la Aristeas, the 
courtier Aristeas observes that the excellence and intellectual ability of the translators 
chosen by the high priest was what was expected in persons “of such distinguished parent¬ 
age (yovECOV ... EvSo^cov)” (Aristeas §121). In Philo's version, by contrast, dpiCTTlvSvjv (where 
context allows for interpretation) signals the opposite of choice by virtue of birth (e.g. 
Migr. 201; Somn. •2..'2.'T2;,Abr. 83; Spee. 1.79,303; 4.170; Virt. 57,66); the high priest will choose 
for translators “the most highly reputed'' among the Hebrews, based on their training in 
the ancestral and Greek systems of education (Mos. 2.32; cf Otte, Das Sprachverstdndnis, 
34 . n. 6). 

136 Mos. 2.31-32: 6 Sv] ToiouTop ^vjXov xal iroGov Tvjp vopoGEjlap vjpcov Eip 'EW.d8a ykSitTaM 
Tvjv XaXSai'xvjv [iE 0 app 6 ^Ea 9 ai Sievoeito xal irpEa^Eip Eu 0 up E^EirEpirE irpop tov Tvjp 'louSalap 
dp/iEpsa xai paaiXsa — 6 ydp auxop — to te jBouXvjpa SvjXflv xai irpoTpEircov dpijTlvSvjv 
EXscrGai roup tov vopov SiEppvjvEuaovTap. 6 5 ’ ola e’kop v)a 0 Eip xai voplaap oux dvEU 0 Elap sm- 
(ppoativv)!; TTEpl TO ToiouTov spyov EjjrouSaxEvai tov paaiXsa, axEijidpEvop Toup irap’ auTip So- 
xipcoTdxoup 'EPpalcov, o'i irpop xvj Traxplcp xai xrjv 'ET^vjvixfjv ETTEiralSEUVTO iraiSEiav, dapEvop 
d7roaTEW.Ei. 

137 Aristeas §§35-40. Philo's statement in Mos. 2.31 shows some close similarities with the 
formulation of the king’s letter, as cited in Artsfeas §38: “Now since we wish (^ouXopEvcov, 
cf Philo’s TO PouXvjpa) to show favour to these and to all the Jews in the world and to 
those who come after them, we have decided that your law (tov vopov upi)v; cf Philo’s xfjp 
vopoGEjlap v)pd>v) should be translated into Greek letters from the Hebrew letters spoken 
among you.’’ 
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events has an immediacy absent from the long-drawn-out Aristeas narrative. 
In the latter, the emancipation of Jewish slaves, the drafting of the king’s let¬ 
ters to the high priest and the exceptionally detailed description of the king’s 
gifts for Jerusalem create a long narrative delay between the conception of the 
project and the embassy to Jerusalem.'^® In Philo’s account, by contrast, the 
ambassadors leave for Jerusalem immediately, responding to the king’s desire 
and decision for a translation.'®® 

In describing the reception of Ptolemy’s wishes in Jerusalem, Philo ac¬ 
centuates the high priest’s joyful response. This emphasis has its equivalent 
in Aristeas in the high priest’s written response to the king.'^® Philo, however, 
makes no reference to such a letter, focusing instead on the high priest’s sup¬ 
posed belief that the king’s zeal for the Law was "not without divine supervi¬ 
sion” (ouK av£u Gsiaq STuqjpoauvqq). The idea that God’s directing power controls 
all things, including Ptolemy, is a major theme of Aristeas, from the courtier’s 
prayer that God should control the king’s mind to the translators’ much- 
repeated lesson on divine sovereignty at the king’s symposium.'^' That theme 
Philo puts in his own distinctive form of words. In other Philonic contexts, oux 
dv£U 0£(ap ETuqjpoauvqp or ETucppoauvv] dsia point to the working of “divine su¬ 
pervision” in the lives of Moses and other ancestors of the Jews.'^® Much more 


138 Aristeas §§12-82. Philo’s insistence that Jerusalem’s high priest was also a king is puz¬ 
zling and certainly not accurate with regard to the Ptolemaic administration of Judaea, 
represented in Jerusalem by the high priest of the Jews (Josephus, Ant. 20.234; cf 11.111). 
Space here permits only the briefest of observations. Philo perhaps assumed that the 
Hasmonaeans’ merging of kingship and high priesthood was also the model used under 
Ptolemaic rule. In any case, his construction of the high priest-king under Ptolemy ii is 
consistent with Philo’s view, inspired by Hellenistic kingship ideology, that the Jewish 
high priesthood should be considered a royal office (Spec. 1.142). Was the model of Moses 
as high priest and king in Moses’ mind as Wasserstein and Wasserstein insist (in The 
Legend, 39-40)? I suggest not. Philo’s Mos. explains why king Moses must also have the 
offices of lawgiver, high priest and prophet as “adjuncts” to the perfect ruler; but it is clear, 
as Wayne Meeks observes, that Philo also “thought of priesthood as a kingly office, apart 
from Moses”: W. Meeks, The Prophet-King: Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christoiogy 
(Leiden: Brill, 1967), 114. 

139 Philo’s description of the king’s “ardour and longing” employs terms used elsewhere by 
Philo to express the idea, inspired above all by Plato, that the object of love and desire is 
virtue or divine wisdom (Ebr. 21; Congr. 166, etc.). 

140 Aristeas §§41-46: “When we received your letter we rejoiced greatly (pEya^co? ExdpvjpEv) 
because of your resolution and your noble plan”, a plan which reveals to the high priest 
the king’s “piety towards our God.” 

141 Aristeas §§17,193,237-238,248, etc. 

142 Abraham (Det. 61; Her. 278; Abr. 235); Joseph (los. 37); Moses (Mos. 1.85,132, 211; 2.5, etc). 
Based on current evidence for Greek literature in the ancient and late antique periods, 
ETrKppoauvv] is much more prevalent in Philo’s works than in other authors. Perhaps 
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unusual is Philo’s affirmation, mediated by the high priest, of the role of “divine 
supervision” in the thoughts and acts of a named non-Jew such as Ptolemy ii 
Philadelphusd^^ 

2.5 At the King’s Symposium 

When they arrived, they were invited to a banquet and dined sumptuously, 
feasting their host in return with words that were witty and weighty. For 
the king tested the wisdom of each man, posing questions that were new 
and unusual. And they solved the questions posed, aiming well and hit¬ 
ting the mark, as if they were speaking apophthegms, since the occasion 
did not permit speaking at great length. Having passed this test, they im¬ 
mediately began to fulhl the duties of their hne mission. 

In Aristeas, the seventy-two questions and answers exchanged by king and 
translators in the course of a seven-day banquet constitute a lesson on king- 
ship. This much is clear from the content of the exchanges and from the king’s 
summing up at the end of the symposium.'^® By contrast, we would not know 
from Philo that kingship was the subject of Ptolemy’s “new and unusual ques¬ 
tions” to the translators. Brief though it is, Philo’s report of the symposium 
presents several distinctive ideas. Firstly, Philo’s Ptolemy makes a feast for phi¬ 
losophers. That point is signalled by the telling description of the Jewish visitors 
as “feasting the king in return (dvTsqjeaTicovTEi;).” Appearing only here in Philo’s 
writings, the verb dvTeqjsaTidco represents, as David Runia observes, a deliber¬ 
ate allusion to the beginning of the Timaeus, and the insistence of Timaeus, 
prior to the philosophers’ debate on the creation of the cosmos, on matching 
the splendid hospitality of Socrates by feasting him in return (dvEqjeaTlav); that 
such was Philo’s intention in his description of Ptolemy’s banquet is conhrmed 


inspired by Homer and Hesiod, in whose poetic works ETrKppoauvv] is seen as originating 
with the gods (Homer, Od. 5.437; Hesiod, Theog. 658), Philo often refers to “divine supervi¬ 
sion,” especially in the events narrated in the Life of Moses. 

143 This is not, however, incompatible with Philo's practice in which numerous references to 
“divine supervision” are to its role in human life in general. 

144 Mos. 2.33-34a: cop 8’ vjxov, erri ^Evlav KkfjSEVTEp koyoip cxcrxEioip xoci cjTrouSaloip tov scjTiciTopa 
Euco/ouv dvTEcpEcjTicovTEp' 0 [tEV ydp cxTrETTEipdro Tvip ExdcjTou cjocplap xaivdp dW.’ oi) xdp Ev eSei 
^rixYiuEip TtpoxEivcov, ol 8’ Euaxo/cop EuSu^okcop, oiiK ETrixpsTrovxop paxpvjyopEiv xoO xaipoO 
xaGdjTEp drrocpGEyyopEvoi xd 7rpoxoc0Evxa 8iEkuovxo. (34) 8oxipaiT0EvxEp 8’ Eu0upfjp^ocvxo xdxfjp 
xakijp irpEirpElap dTroxEkEiv ... 

145 Aristeas §§293-294: “The greatest good things have happened to me by your coming here, 

for I have benefited greatly by the teaching which you have laid down for me on kingship 
(jrpopxo pocaikEUEiv)”; similarly, Josephus, 12.102. 
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in Other linguistic allusions to the same passage in the Timaeus}'^^ Secondly, 
the challenge for Ptolemy’s Jewish guests lies in the fact that the king’s ques¬ 
tions are, as Philo puts it, “new” kinds of questions. While Ar/steas describes the 
king as having carefully considered his questions before posing them (§296), 
most of them might be classed as quite ordinary in a world in which kingship 
treatises were familiar. Philo’s description flatters both parties: the king, for his 
originality, and the Jewish sages, for their skilful answers to questions for which 
they could not have prepared. In Aristeas, the narrative voice of the courtier 
Aristeas makes much of his admiration for the brilliance and “power” of the 
translators’ words to the king, while the king repeatedly congratulates them for 
having spoken so well.'^^ By giving credit to Ptolemy, Philo further elevates the 
achievement of the king’s Jewish interlocutors.*^® 

Having “passed their test,” as Philo describes the elders’ performance in the 
symposium, they began to execute “the duties of their hne mission,” render¬ 
ing the laws of Moses into Greek. The translation itself Philo represents as the 
work of divine inspiration acting on the elders. The result, he insists, was that 
every word of the Greek translation corresponded perfectly vnth the original 
Hebrew.*^® Philo’s claims for the divinely-inspired nature of the translation go 
far beyond anything in his predecessors: Aristobulus, whose fragmentary re¬ 
cord makes no mention of the translators;*®® or Aristeas, in which the elders 
compare and discuss translations before agreeing on the hnal translation, writ¬ 
ten down under the supervision of Demetrius and, finally, approved by Jewish 
leaders as wholly accurate and not to be altered in any way.*®* My purpose is 
not to give a detailed discussion of Philo’s conception of the work of the trans¬ 
lation. That subject, well-served in scholarship, would take us too far from our 
focus on Philo’s portrait of Ptolemy and his legacy.*®^ 


146 EUTidTcop, ^Evi^co, ^Eviov: Plato, Timaeus lyab; cf. 27b (tS)v Xoycov Eaxlaaiv); cf. D. T. Runia, 
Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato (Leiden: Brill, 1986), 72. 

147 E.g. Aristeas §§260,267,279,281,296-297. 

148 In the context of Ptolemy's symposium, Philo’s choice of the verb dTro^SEyyopai signals the 
inspired, prophetic nature of the work that the Jewish sages are about to perform through 
their conversion of the Hebrew Torah into Greek, and their identification with the pro¬ 
phetic spirit of Moses (Mos. 2.40). 

149 Mos. 2.37-40. On Philo’s approach: Najman and Wright, “Perfecting Translation,” esp. 904. 

150 Aristobulus in Eusebius, p.e. 13.12.2; cf Clement, Strom. 1.22.148.1. 

151 Aristeas 

152 See above 2i7n8. 
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2.6 Pharos and the City of Alexandria 

Having passed this test, they immediately began to fulfil the duties of 
their fine mission. After reflecting among themselves how great a mat¬ 
ter it was to translate laws announced through oracles, where they were 
unable to subtract or add or change anything, but had to preserve their 
original form and shape, they began to look for the purest location in 
the neighbourhood outside the city. For the areas within the city-walls 
were viewed vHth suspicion, since they were filled vnth all kinds of living 
creatures, and because of diseases and deaths and the impure activities 
of those who were healthy. (35) In front of Alexandria lies the island of 
Pharos, whose narrow strip of land stretches out towards the city, sur¬ 
rounded by a sea not deep but consisting of many shallows, so that the 
vast echo and crash of the surging waves grows weak because of the very 
far distance. (36) Judging this the most suitable place of any round about, 
to be quiet and still and, vHth the soul alone, to converse only with the 
laws, they stayed there. And, taking the sacred books, stretched them out 
towards heaven together with the hands that held them, asking God that 
they should not fail in their purpose. And God assented to their prayers, 
so that the greatest part or even the whole of the human race might be 
benefited by submitting themselves to the improvement of their lives 
through ordinances that are philosophic and very beautiful.*®^ 

Comparison of Philo’s account with Aristeas reveals strikingly different per¬ 
spectives on Pharos as the location of the translation. According to Aristeas, 
Demetrius of Phalerum took the translators, recovered from their seven-day 
symposium, to “the island (vy)ao(;),’’ arriving “by crossing the breakwater, seven 


153 Mos. 2.34-36: AoxiiraaGevre? S’ eiiOvg ijp^avTo xd xfjp xAfig npea^eiag OToxeXetv xai 
XcYicrdirevoi irap’ auxoTp. oaov e’i'v) x6 irpayy^ 0 ea’iTia’ 0 Evxap vopioupxP'l^’K^k SiEpirvjvEUEiv, [ri^x’ 
d^E^Eiv XI [TViXE 7rpoiT0Etvai i] [TExaGEivai SuvapiEvoup, d(W.d xvjv e^ dpxvjp iSekv xai xov xuttov 
aiixcov 8 ia<}JuMxxovxap, Ej^oTrouv x 6 xaGapcoxaxov xcov TTEpi xov xottov /copicov e^co ttoXeco?' 
xd ydp Evxop xEixoup dxE 7:avxo8a7:cov TEETrXvjGoxa ^cljcov 8 id vocroup )<al xE^EUxdp xal xdp 
uyiaivovxcov ovx EuayEip 7 :pd^Eip vjv vnonza. (35) vvjaop vj <I>dpop TrpoxEixai xvjp AAE^avSpEiap, 
vjp aux'i''' UTTOxaiviop xExaxai 7:p6p xrjv teoXiv TEEpix^LEiopiEvop ovx dyxi^oiGEt xd 8 e 7:oW.d 
xEvaycoSEi GaXdxxrj, cop xai xvjp xcov KU[rdxcov cpopdp xov ttoXuv Yjxov xal Trdxayov ix Trdvu [raxpoO 
8 iaaxv)[raxop TrpoExWEjGoci. (36) xoOxov e^ djrdvxcov xcov ev xuxXco xpivavxEp inirrjdsidrarov 
stvai xov XOTTOV Evvjo’uxdo’oci xoc'i EvvjpEyfjcrai xoc'i piovv] xfj Jjuxfi novoup oiriXvjaai xoup vojroup, 
EvxocuGot xaxEyEivav xai xdp 'lEpdp pipXoup Xoc^ovxEp dvocxEivouaiv d[r’ aiixatp xai xdp x^^P^? 
Eip oiipocvov, aixoupiEvoi xov 0e6v [rij SiocpiocpxEiv xfjp TTpoGsaEcop- 6 8 ’ ettiveuei xatp Eux“ki 
x 6 ttXeTjxov v] xal x 6 cruirTrav yevop dvGpcoircov dxpEXvjGi] xP'lo'oyEi^oi^ eI? ETravopGcoaiv piou 
<}jiXoa 69 oip xal irayxdXoip Siaxdypiacri. 
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stades long (to twv ottk axaSicov dvdxwj^a Tyjq 0 aXdacn](;).”'®'^ That Pharos is the 
unnamed “island” is clear from its attachment to mainland Alexandria via the 
celebrated “Heptastadium,” so-called for its length (c. 1260 metres) to which 
Aristeas provides early testimony.*®® The narrative has Demetrius lead the 
translators to the north of the island, installing them “in a house built by the 
seashore, magnihcently situated and in a place of great silence”; on this spot, 
“so delightful for its silence and brightness,” the translators are said to have 
carried out their work.*®® According to Aristeas, the translators did not stay 
on Pharos for the duration of their work, but returned to court each morning 
(over seventy-two days) to greet the king.*®*” 

Unlike Aristeas, Philo names Pharos as the translators’ location, making 
explicit what any Alexandrian would understand by “the island” of AristeasP^ 
Philo ignores the role given in Aristeas to the Heptastadium, linking island to 
mainland. Instead, Philo emphasises the island’s physical detachment, “sur¬ 
rounded (TrEpixXsiopEvoq)” by sea.*®® Describing Pharos in his own time, Philo 
preserves a marked sense of the island’s separateness from the mainland when 
he states that those who travel to Pharos to celebrate the memory of the trans¬ 
lation arrive by sailing across the water (SiaTTXsouai).*®** Sailing from the main¬ 
land to Pharos was one way of getting there, particularly when visiting the 
island’s extremities, including the Lighthouse.*®* But the Heptastadium was a 


154 Aristeas §301. dvdxcojra: based on tlg, the noun is first attested in literary sources in 
Aristeas and not found again before the medieval period. On “the bridge (yicpvpa)" men¬ 
tioned in Aristeas as connecting the Heptastadium with the island: P. M. Fraser, “The 
SloXxo? of Alexandria,”/oun2a/ of Egyptian Arekaeology 47 (1961), 134-138 (136). 

155 Fraser, “The SloXxo?,” 135, notes that “vijcro? by itself in Alexandria refers invariably to 
Pharos.” 

156 Aristeas §301, el? xaTEcrxeuaapEvov oixov irapd Tvjv SiairpEirS)? Exovxa xai 7roW.% 

vjauX^^? E<f)E8pov; §307, Sid tvjv vjauxioiv xai xaTafiyEiav. According to tlg, xaTauyEia is at¬ 
tested only here; cf the related verb in Wisdom 17:5. 

157 Aristeas §304. 

158 Philo otherwise refers to the waters around Pharos island as useful for hiding boats out of 
sight from Alexandria’s mainland: Flaee. z-j (Agrippa i), 110 (the centurion Bassus, sent to 
arrest Flaccus). 

159 Mos. 2.35; cf Strabo's description, written in the 20s bce, of the rock on which the Pharos 
lighthouse was buht: “at the extremity of the island ... washed all round (to Tvjp vvjcrtSop 
dxpov TTETpo! TTEplx^LuaTop) by the sea” (17.1.6). 

160 Mos. 2.41. This, at any rate, seems to be the obvious meaning of SiaTiXcco as is also the case 
in the few other examples of Philo's usage {Legal 47,190). 

161 For the situation in the second century CE, we may compare the description in the 
fictional tale of Leucippe and Clitophon by the Alexandrian Achilles Tatius: invited to 
dinner on the island, the protagonists take a boat from the mainland to the Lighthouse 
{Leueippe and Clitophon 5.6). According to Epiphanius, On Measures and Weights 48c, the 
translators sailed from Pharos each evening in 36 boats (2 to a boat) to dine with the king 
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major landmark of the city, a great triumph of Alexandrian engineering, com¬ 
pleted under Ptolemy ii or his father.'®^ In Philo’s day, the Heptastadium was 
still thered®^ Even if Philo did not read Ar/steas, the Heptastadium was a mate¬ 
rial reality which, for all who knew Alexandria, contradicts Philo’s insistence 
on the physical detachment of the island.*®^ Why, then, did Philo blatantly 


in his palace; on the “fanciful” account of the 36 boats, in line with Epiphanius’s general 
picture of 36 pairs of translators, see Fraser, Ptolemaic Akxandria Vol. 2, 57. As bishop of 
Salamis in Cyprus in the fourth century CE, Palestinian-born Epiphanius was close to the 
physical reality of Pharos. 

162 On the Heptastadium in the Ptolemaic era: Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i, 21-22, 25; ii, 

56-57. An epigram of Posidippus of Pella, written in the time of Ptolemy ii, seems to 
refer to the Heptastadium as “a breakwater, level with the ground which, 

besides the Pharos Lighthouse, welcomes ships to Egypt {Epigram §115; translated from 
Posidippi Pellaei quae supersunt omnia (eds. C. Austin and G. Bastianini; Milan: led, 
2002) by F. Nisetich in The New Posidippus: A Hellenistic Poetry Book (ed. K. Gutzwiller; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005). Repairs to the Heptastadium were attributed 
in late antiquity to Cleopatra vii who, on account of her supposed role in its rebuild¬ 
ing, was also credited with its original construction: Ammianus Marcellinus 22.16.9-11, 
citing an anecdote which also credits the queen with the building of the Lighthouse 
on Pharos. Despite the scepticism of Fraser (Ptolemaic Alexandria Vol. 2, 57, n. 31), it is 
not implausible that Cleopatra vii was responsible for what will have been necessary 
repairs to the Heptastadium: cf McKenzie, The Architecture, 77. Archaeological inves¬ 
tigations have identified the original location of the Heptastadium, positioned on the 
orientation of the Ptolemaic city grid on the alignment of a Ptolemaic north-south cross¬ 
street which had its starting point on the mainland to the west of the Serapeum: Albert 
Hesse et al., “L’Heptastade dAlexandrie (Egypte),” in Alexandrina 2, ed. J.-Y. Empereur; 
Etudes Alexandrines 6 (Cairo: Institut Frangais dArcheologie Orientale, 2012), 191-273; 
J. McKenzie, “Glimpsing Alexandria from Archaeological Evidence,” in Journal of Roman 
Archaeology 16 (2003), 35-60 (37-39)- 

163 Strabo 17.1.6, 9; cf Caesar, Civil War 3.112; Alexandrian War 17-20. Strabo describes the 
Heptastadium as an “embankment” (x“P“) which formed “a bridge (YE<f)upo() extending 
from the mainland to the western part of the island” (17.1.6), a description that may also 
owe something to Strabo’s knowledge of Posidippus’ epigram, as suggested by P. Bing, 
“Between Literature and the Monuments,” in Genre in Hellenistic Poetry, eds. M. A. Harder 
et al. (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 1998), 21-43 (27-28). 

164 Authors of the Roman imperial era explicitly contrast Homer’s account of Pharos as 
distant from the land by a day’s sail (Od. 4.354-356) with the contemporary reality of 
the island attached to the mainland: Strabo 12.2.4; Seneca, jvq 6.26; Pliny, nh 5.34; 13.21; 
Plutarch, Alexander 26.3. On this point, Strabo offers a spirited defence of Homer’s de¬ 
scription of Pharos as “in the open sea” (Od. 4.354, Evi ttovtS)) against those Egyptians and 
others who charge the Greek poet with ignorance: 1.2.23, 30 ) cf- L- Kim, Homer Between 
History andPiction in Imperial Greek Literature (Cambridge: CUP, 2015), 77-78. Philo refers 
to Homer’s “Egyptian Proteus,” but does not draw out his connection to Pharos: cf Ebr. 36; 
Legal 80; S. J. K. Pearce, The Land of the Body: Studies in Philo’s Representation of Egypt 
(Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007), 32,167,183. 
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ignore the existence of the Heptastadium, both in his account of Alexandria 
under Philadelphus and in his own era? 

The answer, not hard to hnd, takes us to Philo’s overarching thesis: that the 
laws of Moses, unlike any other laws, are from God and remain wholly un¬ 
changed.*®® For the task of rendering those laws into Greek, Philo insists, the 
translators required a context as free as possible from corrupting influences, 
moral and physical; their choice of Pharos — not, as in Aristeas, chosen for 
them by the court — was based on reason, applied to the nature of their task: 
the translation of laws from God, a translation that must change nothing of 
the original shape or form.*®® To that end. Pharos supplied the "purest” of any 
nearby location for the soul’s contemplation of divine laws.*®*' In the transla¬ 
tors’judgment, according to Philo, the land within Alexandria’s city walls rep¬ 
resented, by contrast, the world of the body, from which the wise, following 
Philo’s Mosaic construction of Socratic doctrine, must separate themselves.*®® 
Philo makes Ptolemy’s Alexandria a place “hlled with all kinds of living crea¬ 
tures,” an object of suspicion on account of the impurities caused through the 
corruption of disease, death and vice. Such details draw on criticisms of city 
life familiar from Philo and his contemporaries.*®® By associating Alexandria 
with plague and death, Philo contradicts that city’s long-established reputa¬ 
tion for its health-giving climate, on which account Alexander himself was 
said by Diodorus to have chosen this site for his Egyptian foundation.**'® Philo 


165 Mos. 2.10-24. 

166 Mos. 2.34. On the contrast in approach between Philo and the Aristeas tradition, which 
emphasises that no change must be made to the translation: B. G. Wright, “Translation as 
Scripture,” 58-59, 61. 

167 Philo uses the same expression, to xaSapcoTaxov, “the purest (place),” in other contexts 
involving the idea of communication with God: of the Temple site (Mos. 2.72); and of 
the beach on which, in Philo’s time, Alexandria’s Jews, deprived of their prayer-houses, 
are said to have made thanksgiving prayers following the arrest of the prefect Flaccus 
(Place. 122). 

168 V. Nildprowetzky, De Decalogo (Paris: Cerf, 1965), 38-39, n. 3, on the theme of the desert in 
Philo and the biblical and Platonic roots of Philo’s thought on this subject. 

169 See Philo’s comments on his contemporaries, the Alexandrian “Therapeutae,” who are 
said to abandon the city’s troubles to pursue wisdom south of the city walls, “above 
the Mareotic Lake,” notable for the health-giving climate supposed to be characteristic 
of Greek utopian settlements (ContempL 18-20). On the significance of cities in Philo’s 
thought: D. T. Runia, “The Idea and the Reality of the City in the Thought of Philo of 
Alexandria,”/ourna/ of the History of Ideas 61.3 (2000), 361-79 (370-72). 

170 Diodorus 17.52; on Alexandria’s healthy climate, cf Strabo 17.1.7; Ammianus Marcellinus 
22.8; P.Gron.inv. 66,5 (“Encomium of Alexandria”). On evidence of disease and mortality in 
Roman Alexandria and Egypt: W. Scheidel, Death on the Nile: Disease and the Demography 
of Roman Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 19-25; S. P. Mattem, The Prince of Medicine: Galen in 
the Roman Empire (Oxford: OUP, 2013), 75-76. 
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gives US no portrait of the real Alexandria, but rather the city imagined as an¬ 
tithesis to the purity of Pharos island: a place of total isolation for the soul, in 
which the translators will remain “in concealment,” alone with the elements of 
nature, representing the purest parts of the cosmos.'’^' This sense of the island’s 
profound isolation places the translators in an environment which replicates, 
as far as possible, the conditions in which the cosmos was created, the subject 
as Philo observes, of the beginning of the laws (Genesis) and therefore the hrst 
object of the translators’ work.'^^ It is a htting context, as others have well ob¬ 
served, in which to contemplate the Law, which, Philo insists, is a copy of the 
universal Law of Natured^^ 

By emphasising the isolation and purity of the translators’ environment, 
Philo’s account differs in important respects from that mAristeas. In the latter, 
silence belongs to the translators’ royally-appointed environment, but Pharos 
is a temporary seclusion from which the translators escape daily, visiting the 
court and meeting with Demetrius and the king to approve the translation.'^^ 
Philo’s version, by contrast, portrays the translators in unbroken isolation on 
Pharos, with no further contact with king or court."'® Aristeas presents the 
translators washing their hands before prayer, “as witness that they had done 
no evil.”'’^® But nothing is said in that context of the island’s purity. By contrast, 
Philo makes purity fundamental to the translators’ Pharos. Consistent with his 
accounts of the revelation of the laws of Moses, Philo compares the context of 
the Greek translation on Pharos to the purity of the empty wilderness, and to 
the state of superlative purity, in body and soul, in which the prophet Moses 
received the oracles of God.'^^ 


171 Mos. 2.37. On the purity of the elements: e.g. Mos. 1.113; 2.155. 

172 Mos. 2.37. 

173 S. Badilita, “Retraite an desert et solitude du prophete chez Philon,” in Adamantius (II 
deserto in Filone di Alessandria) 14 (2008), 43-51 (50); Najman and Wright, “Perfecting 
Translation.” 

174 Aristeas §§301,307. 

175 Aristeas §§303-307. Cf C. Levy, who sees in Philo’s account of the translators’ journey 
to Pharos aspects of the pattern of the Exodus departure from Egypt — this time from 
a benevolent Pharaoh — via the crossing of the sea, albeit “on a much-reduced scale”: 
C. Levy, ‘“Mais que faisait done Philon en Egypte?’ A propos de I’identite diasporique de 
Philon,” in La rivelazione in Filone di Alessandria: natura, legge, storia, ed. A. M. Mazzanti 
and F. Calabi (Verucchio: Pazzini, 2004), 295-312 (308-10). 

176 Aristeas §305. The verb dirovl^co, dTrovlirTco, to wash clean, and the accompanying explana¬ 
tion (§306), implies that washing symbolizes purification. 

177 Mos. 2.68; cf Deeal. 2-18, with emphasis on a state of purity achieved in isolation from the 
world of cities. See further Nildprowetzky, De Deealogo, 38-39, n. 3. On the purity of the 
wilderness as a place for prayer: Mos. 2.214; Badilita, “Retraite au desert,” 48-51. On Moses, 
“the mind of purest quality,” able to grasp “holy things”: Congr. 132; cf Mat. 208. 
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2.7 Pharos in Philo’s Day {Mos. 2.41-44) 

(41) Therefore, even to the present day, a festival and public assembly is 
celebrated every year on the island of Pharos, to which not only Jews but 
also a vast number of others sail across, to honour the place in which 
the light of the translation hrst shone forth, and to thank God for the 
ancient good deed that remains ever young. (42) And after the prayers 
and thanksgivings, some fixing tents on the shore, and others reclining 
on the sandy beach in the open air, feast vnth their families and friends, 
holding the shore for that moment to be more precious than the build¬ 
ings in the royal quarters. (43) So the laws are proved to be treasured and 
much-coveted by all, both private citizens and rulers, despite the fact that 
the nation has not prospered for a long time — and it is natural that 
the possessions of those who are not at their highest point of flourishing 
are somehow obscured. (44) But should there be some opportunity for a 
more conspicuous position, how great an improvement might well take 
place? I believe that all nations would give up their own laws, and, aban¬ 
doning their ancestral customs, turn to honouring ours alone. For, when 
the laws shine out, accompanied by the prosperity of the nation, they will 
dim the light of the others as the rising sun darkens the stars. 

Philo makes the yearly celebration of the translation a great festival of early 
Roman Alexandria, attended by vast numbers, Jews and non-Jews.*^® That 
Philo is our only source for this event is no reason to doubt its reality.'®® In the 
case of Egypt’s Jews, knowledge of local traditions was largely destroyed in the 


178 A16 xal [.le/P' '“ 0 ''' ETOi; Eopn!) xa'i 7 :avr)Yupi? ayerai Kara tvjv <I>dpov vvjaov, eip v^v oix 

'louSmoi piovov c(W.a xa'i 7ra[urXv)0etp exEpoi SiairAEOuai to te /copiov aEpuvoOvTEi;, ev § irpcoxov 
xd xvjp EppivjvEiap E^EXapiJjE, xa'i iraXaidp evekev EUEpyEa’iap c(eI vea^avoTjg evxapiarriaovreg x^) 
Seif). (42) piExd 8e xdi; eux“? rdi; EUX^pio'rGi; o'l (tev irvj^dpiEvoi CTKVjvdi; Eiri xi)v aiyiaXcov oi 
S’ Eiri xvjp aiyiaXixiSoi; Jjdpipiou xaxaxXivEVXE? ev U 7 rai 0 pcp [tex’ oixEicov xai (piXcov Euxitivxai, 
TToXuxEXEaxEpavxvji; ev paaiXEioii;xaxaijXEufji; xoxexv]v d(Kxv]v vojri^ovxEi;. (43) ouxco (tev oi vopioi 
^v)>LCOxoi xai 7:Epi[rdxv)xoi Tidjiv iSicoxaip xe kolI v)yE[r6aiv sTEiSEKvuvxai, xai xaux’ be ■Ko)Xm 
Xpovcov xoO E 0 VOUP o\)K EuxuxoOvxop—xd Se xcov [TV) EV dK[ratp niepmi ircop Ema’xid^Ea’ 0 ai — (44) 
El Se ysvoixo xip dipopjrvj iipop x6 XajrTrpoxEpov, teootjv eIkop etiiSojiv yEvv|aEa 0 ai; xaxaXiTiovxap 
dv o![rai xd ’I'Sia xai 7:oW.dxotipEiv (ppdaavxap xotp naxpioip EKdaxoup [rExa^aXEiv etei xvjv xouxcov 
(rovcov xi(rr|v Euxuxioi ydp xoO £0voup oi vojroi auvavaXdiAliavxEp d[raupcoaouai xoup dW.oup 
xa0d7:Ep dvaxEiXap vjXiop xoup daxopa?. 

179 Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i, 285, 689; A. Kerkeslager, “Jewish Pilgrimage and Jewish 
Identity in Hellenistic and Early Roman Egypt,” in Pilgrimage and Holy Space in Late 
Antique Egypt, ed. D. Frankfurter (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 99-225 (215). 

180 E. Birnbaum, “Who celebrated on Pharos with the Jews? Conflicting Philonic Currents 
and their Implications,” in Philon dAlexandrie: Un penseur a I’intersection des cultures 
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annihilation of their communities under Trajan, less than a century after the 
Alexandrian troubles of Philo’s time. Philo’s words represent a rare survival. 
Hints of such a festival in Ptolemaic times are suggested, though not proved, in 
the Aristobulus fragments and \heAristeas narrative.*®' Most importantly, the 
power of Philo’s argument depends on his readers’ recognition of the existence 
of this celebration as a reality of their world in which festival-goers re-enact 
the translators’ detachment from the city and its royal quarters. In this context, 
the memory of Ptolemy surely lived on in the festival celebrations. 

Philo’s concluding statements look back not only to the Pharos festival but 
to the whole sequence of proofs elaborated in Mos. 2.17-44 to demonstrate the 
honour in which Moses’ laws are “treasured and much-coveted by all” (§43).*®^ 
The story of Ptolemy, beginning with the king’s desire and longing for the laws, 
constitutes a major part of that proof Nevertheless, the focus in these hnal 
statements is on the now and the future. Philo’s description of a now in which 
“the nation has not prospered for a long time” and is “not at its highest point 
of flourishing” refers, as in Mos. 2.15, to the Jewish people as a whole. Precisely 
what is meant by the vaguely-defined absence of prosperity past and present is 
impossible to determine. Philo’s language suggests the absence of great politi¬ 
cal power, conceived as the gift of suTuxfa, “good fortune,” bestowed on kings 
and empires.*®® In any case, Philo’s bold rhetoric emphasises the positive, invit¬ 
ing strong confidence in the future, universal acceptance of Moses’ laws:*®'* if 
such vast numbers admire the laws, even now — when the Jewish people is 
not well known and without great power — should the condition of the Jewish 
people change, obtaining “a more conspicuous position”, its laws will emerge 
from obscurity to a dazzling state of brilliant illumination, wholly extinguish¬ 
ing the light of all other laws.*®® Philo’s imagery draws on the role of light as 


greco-romaine, orientalejuive etchretienne, ed. S. Inowlocki and B. Dechameux (Tumhout, 
Brepols: 2011), 63-82 (76). 

181 Birnbaum, “Who celebrated on Pharos,” 63-64, n. 2. 

182 It is unlikely that this “all” refers only to the festival-goers on Pharos. 

183 Cf Mos. 1.32; Deus 174; Opif. 17; los. 137; Place. 29; Legal. 11,236. 

184 As Martin Goodman succinctly interprets Philo's rhetoric: “The nations would convert if 
all these conditions were met. There is no hint that the nations should convert now,” in 
M. Goodman, Mission and Conversion: Proselytizing in the Religious History of the Roman 
Empire (Oxford: Glarendon Press, 1994), 74-75; contra attempts to connect Mos. 2.25-44 
to a proselytizing agenda on Philo’s part, e.g. P. Borgen, Philo of Alexandria: An Exegetefor 
His Time (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 143; PeXAra&a, Philo’s Portrayal of Moses, 14. 

185 The argument takes up the theme with which Philo began in Mos. 2.27: that Jewish obser¬ 
vance brought the laws of Moses out of the shadows to the knowledge of other peoples — 
“since things beautiful, even if for a little while obscured through ill-will, shine out again 
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symbol of divine wisdom; but the comparison of the laws to the rising sun, 
rendering invisible the light of other stars, employs an analogy used repeatedly 
by Philo to describe the light of reason shining within the soul, extinguishing 
the darkness of ignorance and false conceptions of God.'®® Such is the clarity 
of vision which Philo identifies with acceptance of the laws of Moses.'®'' 


3 Conclusions 

Philo’s portrait of Ptolemy ii functions above all as principal witness within 
the rhetorical strategy of the Life of Moses, to prove Moses the greatest law¬ 
giver: through the “great work” of the translation, Ptolemy, greatest of kings, 
proves the case for the highest admiration among non-Jews for the laws of 
Moses; the king’s reputation for greatness continues, even in Philo’s day, just 
as the wonder of the translation is still celebrated, year-on-year, by Philo’s con¬ 
temporaries, Jews and non-Jews, on the island of Pharos among the material 
monuments to this king. 

For Philo’s argument to work, Ptolemy must be the greatest. No place here 
for the shades of ambivalence that characterize the king’s portrait in Aristeas; 
certainly, no place for the negative values connected to the king by Plutarch 
and others in the imperial era. In his emphasis on Ptolemy’s pre-eminence, 
Philo echoes key elements in the praises of the king as sung by Theocritus and 
his contemporaries and anticipates the patriotic pride with which Appian and 
Athenaeus, Greeks of Roman Egypt, celebrated Ptolemy ii as the best of kings. 
Like them, Philo celebrates Ptolemy as benefactor on a massive scale, in size of 
ambition and territorial extent. In his Eneomium of Ptolemy, Theocritus prom¬ 
ised the enduring fame of the king’s virtues; Philo confirms that fame is still 


through nature’s good-will when the right time comes,” prompting the translation under 
Ptolemy II. 

186 E.g. Leg. 1.46; 2.30; 3.35,171; Post. 57-58; Deus 123; Plant. 40; Ebr. 44; Her. 264; Somn. 1.72; 
Spee. 4.52; Virt. 164. On the fundamental role of light as a symbol of God in Philo’s thought: 
V. Nikiprowetzky, “Themes et traditions de la lumiere chez Philon d’Alexandrie,” SPhiloA 1 
(1989), 6-33. Dorothy Sly suggests that Philo’s use of light imagery refers to the Lighthouse: 
“Had he forgotten the lighthouse? No. Philo uses it to form a metaphor of light. The light 
that shines from Pharos Island is not merely the fire at the top of the man-made tower. 
Rather, it is the light of God’s revelation in Torah, preserved by Jews, but intended for the 
whole world” [Phib’s Alexandria, 60). While it is true that ancient authors could conceive 
of the light of the Pharos as like a “sun” (cf Achilles Tatius 5.6, “a second sun”). Sly’s con¬ 
clusion does not take account of Philo’s emphasis on the light’s role in extinguishing all 
other light. 

187 Cf Mos. 2.271 on the reception of the laws by the people under Moses’ leadership. 
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“sung,” a nod perhaps to the poets who celebrated Ptolemy and whose songs 
still live in Philo’s world. Theocritus, in particular, makes Ptolemy’s piety fun¬ 
damental to his pre-eminence in royal virtues and to his pre-eminence among 
kings “beloved of Zeus.” Philo’s Ptolemy is also preeminent in this department: 
as hrst among men and kings, assigned the “great task” of the translation, in¬ 
spired by “divine thoughtfulness.” Philo shares with Aristeas the conviction 
that the God of the Jews controls all events, including the king’s involvement 
in the translation; very different, however, is the emphasis in Aristeas on the 
king’s subordination to God’s power and the implication of the consistently 
repeated teachings of the Symposium that the king might need lessons on the 
importance of piety. Nevertheless, it is in the Jewish teachings of the king’s 
Symposium that Aristeas perhaps comes closest to what Philo emphasizes 
about Ptolemy: the king’s distinguished reputation for royal virtues and the 
acquisition of “a renovra unattainable to others”; and “an imperishable fame.”'®® 
Philo celebrates the pre-eminence of Ptolemy in piety, in a Jewish context, 
with subtle allusions to the king as representative of Mosaic royal virtues. 

Philo’s praise of Ptolemy hints at the king’s long-lived reputation for spec¬ 
tacular building projects, but Philo names none of them. In contrast with the 
narrative of Aristeas, Philo’s version of events makes no reference to the King’s 
Library collection as the original motive for the translation project; as Philo 
conceives it, the translation is a gift to the Greek-reading half of humanity, 
though he does not explain how that gift might be transmitted. In further con¬ 
trast, while Aristeas has the translators reach their place of work by crossing 
the Heptastadium to the island of Pharos, Philo makes no mention of this spec¬ 
tacular feat of Ptolemaic engineering; instead, to prove the unchanged charac¬ 
ter of the words of Moses, embodied in the Greek translation, Philo must stress 
the island’s detachment from the mainland and the corrupting and corruptible 
factors that make every city a hostile environment for the soul. 

Finally, Philo’s argument assumes a context in which everyone remembers 
Ptolemy and acknowledges, without reservation, his pre-eminence among 
kings; for those who have failed to remember Moses and who remain ignorant 
of his superlative status among lawgivers, the memory of Ptolemy ii should 
serve as a powerful lesson for their enlightenment.'®® Who might be persuaded 


188 Aristeas §§283,292; cf. 279. 

189 At the end of the first century CE, Josephus chastises Apion, Philo's Alexandrian rival 
in the embassies to Gains, for having failed to remember the kindnesses of most of the 
Ptolemies towards Alexandria’s Jews; in the case of Ptolemy ii, the king’s admiration for 
the Jews is exemplified in the story of the translation, and serves as proof against Apion’s 
calumnies of the Jews {Ap. 2.45-47). 
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by such arguments for Ptolemy? It is intriguing to consider how such a por¬ 
trait of the king and its assertion of the pre-eminence of the Ptolemaic dynasty 
might be received in Rome. Against the background of Augustan traditions 
that celebrated the destruction of Ptolemaic rule, Philo’s Ptolemy looks out of 
place. Alexandria, steeped in memories of the king, supplies the more likely 
context for a positive reception of Philo’s praise of Ptolemy, its echoes of the 
encomiastic poetry of the past, pride in the Ptolemaic dynasty and local cele¬ 
brations. Taken together with the testimony of Appian, Athenaeus and others, 
Philo’s claims for Ptolemy suggest that positive memories of the king were — 
to a greater extent than is usually recognized — alive and well in the Roman 
era, especially among authors whose hrst home was Roman Egypt. 
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CHAPTER 9 


“Pre-eminent in Family and Wealth”: Gains Julius 
Alexander and the Alexandrian Jewish Community 


Gregory E. Sterling 


The most famous ancient Jewish resident of Alexandria today is Philo of 
Alexandria; however, this was probably not the case in the first century. In his 
account of the Jewish embassy before Gains after the pogrom in Alexandria, 
Josephus described Philo as “the brother of Alexander the alabarch.”' For 
Josephus, Philo was Alexander’s brother; Alexander was not Philo’s brother — 
at least the historian never introduced him in this way. Josephus would later 
say that Alexander "was pre-eminent in family and wealth among his contem¬ 
poraries” in Alexandria.^ In spite of these statements, modern scholars have 
paid very little attention to Alexander.^ 

There are reasons for this. Our evidence is scanty: we have one allusion to 
Alexander in the writings of his prolific brother,'*^ two disputed references in 
the papyri,® five statements of Josephus,® and a couple of possible referenc¬ 
es in later rabbinic literature.^ This is not much. The limited direct evidence 
requires that we reconstruct his life by relying on indirect evidence to develop 
frameworks that can elucidate the few hints that we have. The attempt to build 
frames quickly encounters another limitation. The natural place to turn would 
be to the writings of his voluminous brother, Philo of Alexandria; however. 


1 Josephus, Ant. 18.259 (T 6). For the testimonia on Alexander (texts and translations) see 
Appendix 1. All translations are my own. 

2 Josephus, Anf. 20.100 (T 8). 

3 There is only one work that is devoted to Alexander: K. G. Evans, “Alexander the Alabarch: 
Roman and Jew,” Society of Biblical Literature 7995 Seminar Papers (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 

1995), 576-94- 

4 Philo, Anim. 8 (T1). 

5 cpj 420a (T 2) and 420b (T 3); see also P. Mil. 9 and P. Oxy. 2435 .1 have not included the latter 
two papyri. The first refers to Alexander's father by a name (only partially preserved) that 
sounds Egyptian, a rare phenomenon for a Jew. The second refers to an Alexander who was 
a member of an Alexandrian delegation sent to Augustus in 12 CE. It is doubtful that the 
Alexandrians would appoint a Jew to represent them in Rome no matter what his ties were 
to the imperial family. 

6 Josephus, B.j. 5.205 (T 4.); Ant. 18.159-160 (T 5), 259 (T 6); 19.276-277 (T 7); 20.100 (T 8). 

7 Sop. 1.9 (T 9); Sep. Torah 1.10 (T10). 
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while we have an enormous literary corpus from Philo — roughly two-thirds 
of what he wrote — we know almost nothing about his personal life. Ironically, 
we actually know more about Alexander than we do about Philo and are forced 
to use what we know about Alexander to reconstruct Philo’s position in soci¬ 
ety. In this wayjosephus is justihed in introducing Philo as Alexander’s brother. 

In spite of these limitations, I would like to reconstruct what we can of 
Alexander. We will rely heavily on Josephus for our reconstruction but supple¬ 
ment the statements of the historian with other data where we can. We should 
remember that the paths of Josephus and one of Alexander’s sons crossed re¬ 
peatedly. Bothjosephus and Tiberiusjulius Alexander were in Alexandria when 
Vespasian visited,® both were in the camp outside of Jerusalem when it was 
destroyed,® and both were in Rome following the destruction of Jerusalem.'® 
While Josephus is careful to distinguish Tiberiusjulius Alexander from himself 
as someone who forsook his ancestral traditions" — the traditions that he 
defended — they were both intimately associated with the Romans. Josephus 
would have knovra members of Tiberius Julius Alexander’s family personal¬ 
ly; however, we should never forget that Josephus wrote with an agenda. We 
will use the three statements that Josephus made about Alexander in his final 
comment on him as a means of organizing our treatment. The historian wrote: 
“The successor of Fadus was Tiberius Alexander, the son of Alexander who had 
been alabarch in Alexandria and was pre-eminent in family and wealth among 
his contemporaries there. He was superior to his son Alexander in piety to 
God; since the latter did not keep his ancestral traditions.”'^ We will consider 
Alexander’s family, wealth, and piety. 


1 “Pre-eminent in Family” 

Josephus described Alexander as “pre-eminent in family.” The historian con¬ 
sistently identified him with the name Alexander.'® In one of Josephus’s texts 
there is a variant in the manuscripts:'^ one manuscript reads Alexander,'® three 


8 Josephus, Vifa 415, for Josephus; Josephus, b.j. 4.616-620, for Tiberiusjulius Alexander. 

9 Josephus, B.J. 5.361-420, 541-547; 6.93-112, 118, 129 (124-129), 363-365, for Josephus; 
Josephus, B.J. 5.45-46, 510; 6.236-243, for Tiberiusjulius Alexander. 

10 Josephus, Vita 422-423, for Josephus; Cpj 418b for Tiberiusjulius Alexander. 

11 Josephus, Ant. 20.100 (T 8). 

12 Josephus, Ant 20.100 (T 8). 

13 Josephus, B.J. 5.205 (T 4); Ant 18.159-160 (T 5), 259 (T 6); 19.276-277 (T 7); 20.100 (T 8). 

14 Josephus, Ant 19.276 (T 7). 

15 A has Lysimachus in the margin. P lacks Ant 19 and R lacks Ant 
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read Alexander Lysimachus,'® and the Latin reads only Lysimachus. Based on 
this some scholars have suggested that Alexander was Alexander Lysimachusd'^ 
The identihcation is not, however, straightforward. The variants only appear in 
this text; the other four references to Alexander in Josephus do not have man¬ 
uscript variants that refer to Lysimachus. Further, one might have expected 
the name Lysimachus to be associated with Alexander’s famous son, Tiberius 
Julius Alexander; however, it is not part of his tria nomina or even associated 
with him as a separate name.*® 

The name does appear in one of Philo’s dialogues with his nephew Tiberius 
Julius Alexander On Whether Dumb Animats Have Reason where Lysimachus is 
one of the dialogue partners.*® In the dialogue both Philo and Lysimachus refer 
to Tiberius Julius Alexander as “our brother’s son”, suggesting that Lysimachus 
was an unknown brother of Philo and Alexander.^** Unfortunately the matter 
is not quite this straightforward. In his hrst speech Lysimachus introduced 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, Philo’s nephew, by saying: “he is my uncle and at 
the same time my father-in-law. You are not unaware that his daughter is my 
wife, engaged to me by his promise.”^* How can Tiberius Julius Alexander be 
Lysimachus’s nephew as well as his uncle and father-in-law? 

There have been three attempts to explain the tangle of relationships. 
Georg Tappe cut the Gordian knot by emending Lysimachus’s introduction 
of Tiberius Julius Alexander. Tappe had Lysimachus say: “I am his uncle and 
his father-in-law as well, since you are not uninformed that my daughter is 
his wife, pledged to him according to my promise.”^^ This brings Lysimachus’s 


16 MWE. 

17 For a recent example see C. Mondesert, “Philo of Alexandria,” in The Cambridge History 
of Judaism. Volume Three: The Early Roman Period, ed. W. Horbury et al. (Cambridge: cup, 
1999), 877-900 (878). We will argue below that his full name was Gains Julius Alexander. 
A double Greek cognomen, Gains Julius Alexander Lysimachus, would not have been 
possible. 

18 Abraham Schalit recognized the dubious nature of the reading. See K. H. Rengstorf, A 
Complete Coneordanee to Flavius Josephus, 4 vols. Supplement 1: Namenwdrterbueh zu 
Flavius Josephus (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 8 under ALe^avSpoi; 7: “Der zweite Name Aualpax°? 
in A 19.276 ist zweifelhaft.” 

19 I have used the edition of A. Terian, Philonis Alexandrini De animalibus: The Armenian 
Text with an Introduetion, Translation, and Commentary (Chico: Scholars Press, 1981). 

20 Philo, Amm. 1, 72, 75. Philo is the speaker in §§i and 75; Lysimachus is the speaker in §72. 
The Armenian is hppopnppjih ifhp. 

21 Philo, Anim. 2. The Armenian is phnfi t iffiuiliqtutfuijli hi uilihp: puiliqfi uihqtm hu, 
qfi qntumpli Jilii ht puin linpui funuinniluitiniphuili [uouifuili t|Jili t 

22 G. Tappe, “De Philonis libro qui inscribitur Alexandras e peri ton logon echein ta aloga 
zoa: Quaestiones selectae” (Diss., Gottingen, 1912), 4-5. Tappe offered a Latin translation 
(I translated the English in the text from this): Avuneulus enim sum ae simulsocer, quon- 
iam non es nescius, quodfilia mea ei iuxta meam etiam promissionem desponsata uxor est. 
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introduction of Tiberius Julius Alexander into line with the references that he 
is “our nephew.” The text thus presents Lysimachus as an unknown brother of 
Philo and Alexander. However, this reconstruction requires at least two chang¬ 
es to the Armenian and a different understanding of the syntax than I have 
offered above.^^ 

Abraham Terian came at the text from the reverse perspective and altered 
Lysimachus’s reference to Tiberius Julius Alexander from “our nephew” to 
“your nephew,” i.e., Philo’s nephew.^^ This requires the shift of only one letter 
in the Armenian and the Greek.^® It means that Lysimachus is the son of an 
unnamed daughter of Alexander and a fiance of a daughter of Tiberius Julius 
Alexander.^® 

Katherine Evans had yet another view: she argued that the text can be left as 
it stands. Romans often married relatives in second marriages, making tangled 
relationships possible. So, for example, Alexander might have had a daugh¬ 
ter who had a son named Lysimachus (Tiberius Julius Alexander’s nephew 
and Philo’s grand-nephew). If Lysimachus’s father died or divorced his wife, 
Lysimachus might have been raised by his paternal grandfather which would 
make him Philo’s and Alexander’s brother and Tiberius Julius Alexander his 
nephew. When he was of age, it would not be unacceptable for him to marry 
his cousin, the daughter of Tiberius Julius Alexander.^'^ In this way all of the 
relationships could stand, complicated as they may be. 

It is not possible in a case like this to be emphatic; however, no matter how 
one settles the tension between the statements in the dialogue, it is clear that 
Lysimachus was someone other than Alexander. At least this must be the case 
if Philo’s representation of the larger family is accurate. The variants in the 
manuscripts of Josephus are therefore in error, although they may reflect some 
awareness of the larger family.^® 


Tappe was followed byj. Schwartz, “Note sur la famille de Philon d’Alexandrie,” ^nnualre 
de I’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Skives 13 (1953), 591-602 (594). 

23 The two changes required are the shift from changes t “he is” to hlf “I am” in the first 
clause and from hnpui “his” to fiif “my” in the final clause. It also construes filiA. to be a 
dative of possession rather than an indirect object. 

24 Terian, De animalibus, 25-28, esp. 26, 99 n. and idem, “A Critical Introduction to Philo’s 
Dialogues,” in Religion: Hellenistisehes Judentum in rbmiseher Zeit: Philon and Josephus 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 1984), 272-94 (281-83). 

25 In Greek the shift is from yjpflv to upflv. In Armenian it is a shift from ifhp to Ahp. 

26 This suggestion has the merit of simplicity. 

27 Evans, “Alexander the Alabarch,” 586-89. This marriage would not violate Lev 18:6-23 or 
20:10-21. Gf. also Deut 27:20-23; Ezek 22:6-12, esp. 10-11. 

28 This eliminates an identification of Alexander with the Julius Lysimachus of P. Found 
21 1 . 8. The papyrus is dated to 63 CE which is too late for Alexander, hut could refer to 
Lysimachus if he were a younger brother or a nephew. 
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We may, however, be able to do more than discount a false lead; we may 
be able to reconstruct Alexander’s full name. There are two papyri that refer 
to a Gains Julius Alexander who was a wealthy landowner in Euhemereia 
or modern Qasr el-Banat in the Fayyum.^® The hrst papyrus was a request 
made by an Orsenouphis the son of Aphrodisios to Gains Julius Amarantus, 
the land agent for Gains Julius Alexander. Orsenouphis stated: “I wish to lease 
for srx years from the present thirteenth year of Tiberius Caesar Augustus of 
the properties belonging to Gains Julius the son of Alexander (Taico ’louXico 
’AXs^dvSpou) ...”^° At hrst glance we might wonder if this is a reference to a son 
of Alexander with the same praenomen and nomen. Interestingly the papyrus 
has a similar construction for the land agent. The request was addressed to 
"Gains Julius Amarantus” (Taico ’louXico ApapdvTco); however, when the agent 
signed the request, he signed it as “Gains Julius son of Amarantus (Tdiop ’louXiop 
ApapdvTOu).” It is likely that the agent — probably a freedperson — and the 
owner both shared the same names as their father at least the scribe who wrote 
the document assumed that they did. 

The second papyrus, a petition from Onnophris of Euhemereia to the strat- 
egos to punish his neighbor Demas for permitting his animals to graze on the 
land that he cultivated, strengthens this suggestion. Onnophris identified him¬ 
self as “a farmer on the estates of Julia Augusta of the fields that formerly be¬ 
longed to [Gains] Jul[i]us Alexander ([Eaiou] ’IouX[(]ou AXs^dvSpou).”^* While 
the praenomen is reconstructed, it fits the line and provides a match with the 
landowner in the same region in the previous papyrus. The reconstruction 
seems relatively secure. 

Is this our Alexander? There have been at least four identifications of this 
landowner from Euhemereia. A number of papyrologists who have worked on 
these papyri have assumed that it referred to an unknown Roman who died 
between 26 and 28 ce. This explains the sale of the property to Julia Augusta 
(i.e., it took place when Gains Julius Alexander died),^^ but leaves open the 
question whether there is a known Gains Julius Alexander who might be this 
person. Michael Rostovtzeff suggested that it referred to Alexander, the son of 


29 On this village see J. France, “Theadelphia and Euhemereia: Village History in Greco- 
Roman Egypt,” (PhD diss., Katholieke Universiteit te Leuven, 1999). 

30 CPJ 420a 11 . 3-6. 

31 cpy 420b 11.5-8. 

32 G. M. Parassoglou, Imperial Estates in Roman Egypt, American Studies in Papyrology 
18 (Amsterdam: A. M. Hakkert, 1978), 15-29, esp. 17 n. 12: “a very enigmatic personality 
who died sometime between 26 and 28.” He was followed by France, “Theadelphia and 
Euhemereia: Village History in Greco-Roman Egypt,” 244-245, esp. 245. While this expla¬ 
nation is plausible, it assumes that the death of the owner precipitated the sale of the 
land-an assumption that is possible but not necessary. 
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Herod and Mariamne the Hasmonean.^^ The problem with this identihcation 
is that Herod’s son Alexander was executed in 7 bce along with his brother 
Aristobulus at the order of their father^^ and the papyri from Euhemereia date 
to 26 CE and 27-28 CE. Others have sought to avoid this difficulty by suggest¬ 
ing that it was Alexander’s son and Herod’s grandson who shared the same 
name as his father.^® While this is possible, it strikes me as special pleading. 
Alexander Fuks made yet another suggestion: he identified the figure with 
Alexander the alabarch.^® 

This suggestion receives some additional weight if we consider the Roman 
names of the family. Alexander had two sons: Tiberius Julius Alexander^'^ and 
Marcus Julius Alexander.^® The agreement in the nomen and cognomen con¬ 
firms that the father had the same nomen and cognomen: Julius Alexander. 
The only question is the praenomen. In the case of Alexander’s immediate 
family, it is clear that he followed the practice of giving one of the limited 
number of praenomina to his sons: Tiberius and Marcus. What about his own 
praenomen? If we reason back from Tiberius Julius Alexander then his father 
may have had the same name, especially if his father was granted citizenship 
by Tiberius. However, this does not account for the fact that his brother Philo 
must also have been a Roman citizen; otherwise it is difficult to explain why 
Philo led the Jewish delegation before Gaius.^® It is much easier to believe that 
Philo and Alexander were born Roman citizens and inherited their citizenship 
from their father. 


33 M. I. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 2 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1957), 268. 

34 Josephus, 16.394, 401. 

35 N. Kokldnos, Antonia Augusta: Portrait of a Great Roman Lady (London/New York: 
Routledge, 1992), 73. 

36 A. Fuks, CPJ 2,200. This is the introduction to CPJ 420a and b (tt 2 and 3). 

37 Josephus knew him as Tiberius Alexander or simply Tiberius. See B.j. 2.220, 223, 309, 
492-493,497; 4.616-617; 5.45,205,510; 6.237,242; Ant. 20.100,102-103. Tacitus did as well. 
See Ann 15.28.3; Hist. 1.11.2. His full name is attested in OGis 586, dvreirlTpoliro? Tipeplo] 
u TouXlou A>.(e)^ [dvSpou, Enjap/ou toO Tou 8 ai[o 0 axpaToO and P.Hibeh. 215 U. 6-7, TijBEplou 
TouXlou A>.E^dvSpou toO v)Y£po[vEua’avT]op, yEvopEvou xal Eirdpxou 7rapi[Tcoplou]. For a con¬ 
venient collection of most of the evidence see S. Demougin, Prosographie des chevaliers 
remainsjulio-claudiens (43 av. J.-C. 70 ap.f-C.) (Rome: Ecole frangaise de Rome, 1992), 
583-86. 

38 Josephus knew him as Marcus. See Ant 19.276-277. For his full name see the discussion 
below and CPJ 4i9a-e. 

39 Josephus, Ant. 18.259. Philo, Legal 181-182, implies that he was the oldest member of the 
embassy. If Gaius Julius Alexander had the same name as his father, he may originally 
have led the embassy but have been thrown into prison by Gaius. Philo might then have 
taken the lead role (see below). 
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This means that their father or grandfather must have received citizenship 
as a grant from Julius Caesar or Augustus who both would have given the prae- 
nomen and nomen Gaius Julius. Julius Caesar was the more generous of the two 
in awarding citizenship to foreigners for distinguished service.'’^® He famously 
gave it to Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, for his heroic assistance in 
the Alexandrian War.'*^' Antipater not only brought troops from Judaea with 
him to assist Caesar, but — according to Josephus — a letter from Hyrcanus 
to urge Jews in Egypt to assist Julius Caesar. It may be that Alexander’s father, 
or (more likely) grandfather, provided assistance. Given the later status of the 
family, the grandfather or father may already have been a person of substance. 
It is likely that he was already a citizen of Alexandria (or he could not have 
become a Roman citizen)^^ and made a noteworthy contribution — at least 
enough of a contribution that Caesar bestowed citizenship on him and his 
descendants. 

Whether this specihc suggestion is correct or Roman citizenship came 
through a different event, the family received Roman citizenship, a reality re¬ 
flected in the names and careers of the family members. The names of the 
two sons give credence to the view that Alexander was Gaius Julius Alexander. 
Is this the same Gaius Julius Alexander whom we hnd as a landowner in 
Euhemereia? As Euks pointed out, the chronology and social standing are con¬ 
sistent with this."^^ 

There is one other connection that we need to consider. Alexander’s family 
may have also had ties with notable families in Jerusalem. All of our evidence is 
indirect, but there are several hints. According to Josephus, Alexander loaned 
Agrippa i or, more correctly, his wife Cypros, 200,000 drachmas.^''^ Why? 
Josephus says that he did so because he admired Cypros. Perhaps that was true, 
but would this have been enough of a motive? He may have wanted to help the 
royal family of his own people. Was there more? 

It is interesting that when Claudius came to power in Rome, he freed both 
Agrippa i and Alexander whom Gaius had imprisoned. Josephus makes two 
observations in association with Alexander’s release. He tells us that Alexander 


40 C. F. Goodfellow, Roman Citizenship: A Study of Its Territorial and Numerieal Expansion 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of Augustus (Lancaster: Lancaster Press, 1935), goff. 

41 Josephus, Ant 14.127-137, esp. 137. 

42 The key evidence for the connection between Alexandrian citizenship (i.e., citizenship 
in a Greek city) and Roman citizenship is Pliny, Ep. 10.5-7, lOi esp. 6. For an analysis see 
D. Delia, Alexandrian Citizenship during the Roman Prineipate, American Classical Studies 
23 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), 39-46. 

43 Fuks, CPJ 2, 200. 

44 Josephus, Anf. 18.159-160 (T 5). 
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had been a long-time friend of Claudius. Since there is no evidence that 
Claudius visited Egypt, Alexander must have spent time in Rome as a boy. 
The historian also tells us that, following his release, Alexander’s son, Marcus 
Julius Alexander, married Agrippa I’s daughter Berenice.'*^® Are these two 
notes related? 

Berenice, the daughter of Salome the elder who was Herod the Great’s 
sister,^® married Aristobulus iv, the son of Herod the Great and his beloved 
Mariamne Their son was Herod Agrippa i. As Herod the Great’s niece and 
daughter-in-law, Berenice had access to the imperial family, an opportunity 
that she did not waste: she became good friends with Antonia, the daughter 
of Mark Antony and Octavia, Augustus’s sister.^® Antonia married Drusus, 
Tiberius’s brother, and bore Germanicus, the father of Gains, and Claudius, 
Gaius’s successor to the throne.^® Antonia had a soft spot in her heart for 
Agrippa i as a result of her friendship with his mother Berenice.®® It was 
Antonia who interceded for the release of her friend’s son and perhaps also 
Alexander who had been part of the same circle since boyhood.®* This would 
also explain why Alexander loaned Agrippa i 200,000 drachmas. The ultimate 
facilitator behind the scenes was Berenice who was probably responsible for 
introducing Alexander to Claudius. Berenice might have done this for a scion 
of an illustrious family in Alexandria; however, if there was a family tie it would 
make even more sense. 

Finally, we should remember that Jerome claimed that Philo was of priestly 
lineage.®^ If this stood on its own, we might consider it a deduction based on 
a reading of Philo’s commentaries.®^ However, combined with the preceding 
there is enough evidence to suggest that the ties between the larger Herodian 
family of Judea and the family of Alexander went beyond economic and po¬ 
litical concerns and may have involved blood. As we have already noted, there 
have been attempts to identify Alexander with an Alexander in the Herodian 
family, but the evidence does not support such an identihcation. Besides it 


45 Josephus, ^nf. 19.276-277 (T 7). 

46 Josephus, Ant 18.133. Cf. also b.j. 1.486,552; Ant 15.254. 

47 Josephus, B.J. 1.445-446,553; Ant 16.11. 

48 Josephus, Ant 18.143-146,156,165. 

49 Suetonius, CaL 10.1; 15.2; 23.2; 24.1; 29.1; Claud. 1.6; 3.2; 11.2. 

50 Josephus, B.j. 1.552; j 4 nf. 18.164-165. Cf. also^taf. 17.12. 

51 Josephus, 18.179-204. 

52 Jerome, Vir. ill. 11. 

53 Those who defend the reliability of the statement include J. Schwartz, “Note sur la famdle 
de Philon d’Alexandrie,” 600; idem, “L’Egypte de Philon,” in Philon dAlexandrie, Lyon 
77-75 Septembre i$66: Colloques nationaux du Centre National de la Reeherche Seientifique 
(Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Seientifique, 1967), 35-44, esp. 43, 
who thinks that Philo was related to the Hasmoneans. 
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is hard to imagine that Josephus would have omitted such a connection if 
it existed. 

These are the reasons why Josephus said that Alexander was pre-eminent 
in family. We can reconstruct at least five generations of the family tree.®^ The 
first generation was Alexander’s grandfather who received Roman citizen from 
Julius Caesar and probably became Gaius Julius x; the second generation was 
his father who — if the scribe of the papyrus is correct that the son shared 
the same name as the father — had the same name Gaius Julius Alexander;®^ 
the third generation was Gaius Julius Alexander and Gaius Julius Philo (and 
less likely, Gaius Julius Lysimachus); the fourth generation was Tiberius Julius 
Alexander, Marcus Julius Alexander, and possibly an unnamed daughter; the 
fifth generation was the son of Tiberius Julius Alexander and the daughter of 
Lysimachus. 


2 “Pre-eminent in Wealth” 

Josephus also said that Alexander was “pre-eminent... in wealth.” We have 
suggested that he had probably inherited some of his wealth. Some of this 
may have been in land. At least the two papyri that we have already noted 
suggest — if the identification with Alexander the alabarch is correct — that 
Gaius Julius Alexander had substantial land holdings.®® There is one other hint 
that we need to take into account. The fields in the second papyrus are said to 
have formerly belonged to Gaius Julius Alexander, but currently belong to Julia 
Augusta.®^ Who is Julia Augusta? Our initial impulse might be to think of Livia 
Julia Augusta, the wife of Augustus and mother of Tiberius. At least she is the 
most famous Julia Augusta and is known to have had land holdings in Egypt.®® 
There is, however, a more likely possibility if the Gaius Julius Alexander 
was Alexander the alabarch. In the text where Josephus related Claudius’s re¬ 
lease of Alexander, he mentioned that Alexander was the steward of Antonia, 
the mother of Claudius (xai Avxcoviav auxou CTiTpOTtsuffavTa tv)v pvjxspa).®® The 


54 See Appendix 2. The reconstruction of the family names is not certain. As we have noted, 
Alexander gave different praenomina to his sons. The chart assumes that his father may 
have given different cognomina to his sons. 

55 Based on cpj 420a (see above) (T 2). 

56 CPJ 420a and 420b (tt 2 and 3) dealt with above. 

57 CPJ 420b 11 .6-8 (T 3). 

58 So Varassoglou, Imperial Estates inRomanEgypt, 15-29, esp. 16-17 and France, “Theadelphia 
and Euhemereia,” 245, 310-19. 

59 Josephus, Anf. 19.276 (T 7). 
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most likely understanding of ETTixpOTreuco in this text is that Alexander man¬ 
aged Antonia’s estates in Egypt. It was a common practice for members of 
the imperial family to arrange for Roman citizens in the provinces to man¬ 
age their estates.®® Perhaps we should understand the Julia Augusta here to 
refer to Antonia Julia Augusta, the friend of Berenice who — as we have al¬ 
ready seen — supported Alexander.®' Whether the reference is to Livia®^ or 
to Antonia, the evidence suggests that Alexander owned and managed large 
estates in Egypt, some for the imperial family. 

Alexander was also active in business transactions. Josephus consistently 
identihed him as Alexander the alabarch in his Antiquitates Judaicae.^^ This 
may have been the dehning office in his life.®^ It is probable that Tiberius 
appointed him to the position early in his principate and that this was why 
Alexander named one of his sons Tiberius Julius Alexander. It is also likely that 
Berenice lobbied Antonia to persuade her brother-in-law to make the appoint¬ 
ment. All of this is, of course, speculation, but it is speculation based on a set 
of circumstances that make sense. 

What did it mean to be alabarch? Josephus also said that Mariamne, 
Agrippa I’s daughter, left Archelaus and married Demetrius “who was hrst 
in family and wealth among the Jews of Alexandria. At that time he held the 
position of alabarch.’’®® The language is almost identical to Josephus’s earlier 
description of Alexander.®® The two descriptions associate the holder of the 
position with status and wealth. Unfortunately, we do not know the specifics 
of the position. We have a handful of later occurrences,®'' but only the fifth- 
century Theodosian Code offers any description and we cannot be sure that 


6 0 Parassoglou, Imperial Estates in Egypt, 15-29. France, “Theadelphia and Euhemereia,” 
244-45, notes the Alexandrians who owned land in the area. 

61 So also H. Graetz, “Alexander and his Gold-Lettered Scroll" jqr 2 (1890), 102-4, esp. 103. 
On her estates see Kokkinos, Antonia Augusta, 70-86. Schwartz, “Note sur la famille de 
Philon dAlexandrie,” 599-601, suggested that Alexander’s father was the first manager of 
Antonia’s Egyptian estates. While this is possible, it seems more likely that Berenice may 
have assisted in making the connection with Alexander. 

62 Livia died in 29 CE, at approximately the same time as the writing of the papyrus. 

63 Josephus, Anf. 18.159 (T 5), 259 (T 6); 19.276 (T 7); 20.100 (T 8). 

64 Josephus, Ant. 20.100 (T 8), used the aorist participle (AkE^dvSpou iratp toO xai dkajBapxv)- 
uavTop ev Ake^avSpeltji) that suggests that Alexander was no longer alabarch. Presumably 
this reflects the fact that Alexander had long been deceased, although it could imply that 
he only held the office for a period of time during his life. 

65 Josephus, Anf. 20.147. 

66 Josephus, Anf. 20.100 (T 8). 

67 PSi 7.776, a second or third century papyrus that refers to Kasanes, and Helas Greece 5, an 
undated Christian inscription that mentions Anastasios the alabarch. The word appears 
as a variant for arabarch in Cicero, Att. 2.17.3. 
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its description is accurate for the first century. It suggests that the alabarch 
was responsible for levying taxes, especially on cattle in Egypt.®® The Latin 
translator of Josephus offered an ingenious, but incorrect etymological inter¬ 
pretation: “who was alabarch in Alexandria, i.e., controller of salt” {qui etiam 
in Alexandria fuerat alabarchis id est princeps salis), understanding dXapdpxv]? 
from SXq (‘salt’) and fipxv] (‘rule’) or Sp^cov (‘ruler’).®® The standard guess today 
is that it referred to a chief of customs in Alexandria.^® Jean Lesquier suggested 
that alabarch was an alternate form for arabarch or chief among the Arabs or 
controller of customs.^* Josephus knew and used this title as well, although 
without any association of customs.'^^ While it is possible that dXaj 3 dpxv]? was 
confused with dpaj 3 dpxv]? we would do well to keep them distinct without fur¬ 
ther evidence. 

We have another source of information about Alexander’s business dealings 
that may also provide a clue about his wealth. The Nicanor archive contains 
a series of ostraca that acknowledge the receipt of goods through Nicanor’s 
transport service.^® Nicanor and his family were shippers in the lucrative 
Arabian and Indian trade. The archive provides information for their activi¬ 
ties from 6-62 CE. Goods moved down the Nile to Coptos. “Nicanor Shipping” 
picked them up at Coptos and transported them overland via caravan to the 
ports of Berenike or Mysos-Hormos on the Red Sea. We know of twenty cus¬ 
tomers of Nicanor Shipping. Only two individuals offered receipts for goods 
received at both ports. One of these was Marcus Julius Alexander, Alexander’s 
son and Philo’s nephew.While Marcus is not identihed as the son of Gains 
Julius Alexander, the match of the names, the wealth required for the level 
of activity, and the chronology all point to the identihcation. The Marcus 
Julius Alexander ostraca date from 37, 43, and 43-44 ce.^® This is the same 
period in which Alexander’s son married Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa i.^® 
Agrippa i and Alexander were released by Claudius in 41 ce and arranged for 


68 Theodosian Code 4.12.9 (= Code of Justinian 4.61.9). 

69 See Josephus, Ant. 20.100 (Latin translation). 

70 E.g., J. Meleze-Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt: From Rameses II to Emperor Hadrian 
(Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society, 1995), 135,185. Modrzejewski is correct to 
reject Ulrich Wilcken’s summary that Alexander was “the Rothschild of Antiquity.” 

71 J. Lesquier, “LArabarches d’Egypte,” Revue Areheobgique 5th ser. 6 (1917), 95-103 (96,100). 

72 Josephus, Ant 3.151, where he used it in association with the high priest. 

73 For details see A. Fuks, “Notes on the Archive of Nicanor,”/ouma/ ofjuristie Papyrology 5 
(1951), 207-16. 

74 cpj 4i9a-e. The other was Paminis and his sons. For Marcus’s receipts at Bernike see cpj 
419a (?), c; for Mysos-Hormos see 419b, d, e. 

75 CPJ 419a, 37 ce; 419b, c, e, 43 ce; and 4i9d, 43-44 CE. 

76 Josephus, Anf. 19.276-277 (T 7). 
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Marcus to marry Berenice. They probably married soon. Marcus may have died 
prematurely as early as 44 ce. The clues that we have suggest that Marcus ran 
part of the family business. 

Alexander was generous with his wealth. We have already seen that he 
loaned Agrippa i or Cypros 200,000 drachmas, a large sum by any standard.'^'^ 
Josephus also informs us that Alexander plated the nine gates of the Jerusalem 
temple area with silver and gold, a gesture that would have required sacrifice 
for even a wealthy person.'^® It reflects the piety of a Diaspora Jew who rec¬ 
ognized the centrality of the Jerusalem temple. We should remember that 
Alexander’s brother Philo made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.'^^ The family must 
have felt an attachment to the centre of their ancestral faith.®° This level of 
patronage makes us wonder whether Alexander did anything for the prayer- 
houses in his native Alexandria. There are a number of inscriptions that rec¬ 
ognize the donations of individuals to prayer-houses, but none that refer to 
Alexander.®' Presumably Alexander did, but we do not have any extant evi¬ 
dence. We do have a later rabbinic tradition that suggests he had a Torah scroll 
with the names of God in gold letters, a practice that the rabbis thought made 
the scroll unsuitable for public readings.®^ Whether the specifics of this tradi¬ 
tion are reliable or not, they point to the wealth and largesse of Alexander. 


3 A Pious Jew 

These clues also point to the final claim that Josephus made about Alexander: 
he maintained his ancestral traditions. Josephus made the point by comparing 
him to his son, Tiberius Julius Alexander, whose ascent of the cursus honorum 
required compromises that neither his father nor his uncle approved.®® Philo 
suggests that his father worried about him and urged him to speak to his 
learned uncle. In the opening of the dialogue On Whether Animals have Reason, 


77 Josephus, Tint 18.159-160 (T 5). 

78 Josephus, B.j. 5.201-205. 

79 Philo, Prov. 2.64. 

80 It is worth remembering that Tiberius Julius Alexander was present at Titus’s famous 
council to determine the fate of the temple and-according to Josephus-agreed with 
Titus's decision not to burn it (Josephus, b.j. 6.236-243). See below. 

81 JIGRE nos. 15,16,17,19. 

82 Sop. 1.9 (T 9) and Sep. Torah 1.9 (T10). For details and an analysis see Graetz, “Alexander and 

his Gold-Lettered Scroll”, 102-104. Others have identified this Alexander with Alexander 
Jannaeus, but Graetz pointed out that Jannaeus is called "[‘7071 ’’NJ'' or ’’tU'. 

83 Josephus, Ant. 20.100 (T 8). For an attempt to reassess Josephus’s charge that Tiberius 
Julius Alexander abandoned Judaism, see S. Etienne, “Reflexion sur I’apostasie de Tiberius 
Julius Alexander,” SPhiloA 12 (2000), 122-42. 
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Philo wrote: “He sat down in the midst both partially for the sake of his own 
instruction and [partially] because of his father’s insistence that he make use 
of that which he had previously written.’’®^ This matches Alexander’s interest 
in decorating the temple that his son voted against burning but was nonethe¬ 
less present on the side of the force that destroyed it.®® 

It is also likely that Alexander represented the Alexandrian Jewish commu¬ 
nity in the hrst embassy sent to Gains. According to Josephus there were three 
representatives on each embassy.®® Philo who was a member of the embassy 
stated that there were hve members.®^ We know that Philo and Tiberius Julius 
Alexander were two of the hve.®® Since Alexander was imprisoned by Gains 
and released when Claudius came to power,®® he was presumably a third 
member of the delegation. This means that three of the hve were from the 
same family. Philo hinted at the relationships among the delegates following 
the initial hearing before Gains in the spring of 40. The philosophical inter¬ 
preter of Moses stated that the other four members of the delegation were 
heartened, "but I think that I was somewhat wiser as a result of my age and 
my extensive education. I was very cautious about what the others found as 
a matter of joy.’’®° Philo implies that he was the oldest member of the del¬ 
egation, a statement that would make Alexander his younger brother. On the 
other hand, Alexander was the one who was thrown into prison and may have 
had the same name as his father. This suggests that Alexander was the older 
brother and that Philo assumed the lead after Alexander had been imprisoned. 
If Alexander was a boyhood friend of Claudius, he was probably born around 
10 BCE, the year that Claudius was born. 


84 Philo, Anim. 8 (T 1). The last clause is not clear. Johannes B. Aucher, ed. Philonis Judaei 
sermones tres hactenus inediti, I. et II. De Providentia et III. De animalibus, ex Armena 
versione antiquissima ab ipso originali textu Graeco ad verbum stride exequuta, nunc in 
Latiumfideliter translata (Venice: I. Lazarus, 1822) translated it as: turn ob patris liberalita- 
tem, quam usurpavit propter id, quod prius dictum fuerat. Terian rendered the statement: 
“and partly because of his father’s continuous, insistent urging.” Terian acknowledged: 
“The last phrases are not altogether clear” (Philonis Alexandrini De animalibus, 70 n. 2). 
Cf also A. Terian (ed.) Alexander (Paris: Editions du Cerf 1988), 90-1, with Anchor’s Latin 
translation on the left page and the French translation on the right. There is no substan¬ 
tial difference between Terian’s English translation and French translation. 

85 Josephus, B.j. 6.242. 

86 Josephus, Ant 18.257-260, esp. 257 for the number. 

87 Philo, Legal 370. 

88 Philo, Anim. 54. 

89 Josephus, Anf. 19.276 (T 7). 

90 Philo, Legal 182. J. Danielou, Philo of Alexandria (Eugene: Cascade, 2014); trans. of Philon 
dAlexandrie (Paris: Artheme Fayard, 1958), 4, thought that Alexander might have been 
older. 
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Why didn’t Philo mention his brother or his imprisonment in the Legatio? 
We need to remember that in spite of the vast size of Philo’s oeuvre, he almost 
never disclosed anything personal. He viias very different than the garrulous 
Josephus who was only too happy to let us know about his own exploits. Besides 
in this instance, silence might have been the better part of valour, especially if 
Alexander had originally led the delegation and been imprisoned by Gains for 
his role — perhaps he was too assertive or had known ties to Claudius that 
Gains did not appreciate. 


4 Conclusions 

What can we say about the life of the wealthiest and most politically influen¬ 
tial member of the Alexandrian Jewish community in the hrst century of the 
Common Era? Born into a family withjewish, Alexandrian, and Roman citizen¬ 
ships, he may have spent a portion of his boyhood in Rome where he became 
friends with members of the imperial family. This was a result of not only the 
status of his family in Alexandria, but probably of their ties with leading fami¬ 
lies in Judea. When Alexander returned to his native Alexandria, he launched a 
successful career in business and estate management, both his own and those 
of the imperial family. Tiberius probably appointed him to the lucrative po¬ 
sition of alabarch, a position that he served effectively. He named his oldest 
son in recognition of the emperor’s largess, a largess influenced by two women 
behind the throne: Berenice and Antonia. Alexander’s younger son Marcus 
Julius Alexander began working in the family import business and married a 
Herodian princess, further solidifying the connection with the leading family 
of Judaea. The other son began a career with a minor post in the Thebaid.®* 
Tiberius Julius Alexander then accompanied his father and uncle on the fate¬ 
ful mission to Gains. It is likely that all did not go well. Alexander was thrown 
into prison and the Jewish community sent a second delegation. Even after his 
boyhood friend Claudius had come to power and released Alexander, all was 
not well. Claudius wrote a famous letter that closed the door to Alexandrian 
citizenship for members of the Jewish community. 

While we cannot be certain of all this, the basic outline is relatively certain. 
With the release from prison we lose sight of Alexander. We do know how one 
of his sons reacted: Tiberius Julius Alexander began his ascent of the cursus 
honorum after the embassy, serving hrst as the governor of Judaea (46-48 ce)^^ 


91 

92 

93 


OGIS 663. 

CPJ 154- 

Josephus, B.j. 2.220,223; ^nf. 20.100-103. 
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and moving through various posts until he returned to Rome as prefect of 
the Praetorian guard.®^ While his father and uncle did not approve of all that 
Tiberius did,®® they probably understood why he made the choice. In fact, it 
may well be that Tiberius owed his appointments to his father’s relationship 
to the emperor. 

The world changed during the lifetime of Alexander. He and his brother 
Philo grew up in a family that had every reason to believe that Rome would as¬ 
sist the Alexandrian Jewish community. After all, Alexander had built a fortune 
through the appointments that he had received from Rome and named one of 
his sons in honour of the emperor Tiberius. The embassy opened their eyes 
to a different world. Alexander learned Roman wrath hrsthand when he was 
imprisoned by Gains. Even when his childhood friend became the emperor, all 
was not well. While Claudius may have favoured Alexander personally and as¬ 
sisted his son in his appointments, his letter settling the dispute in Alexandria 
could not have been the result that Alexander wanted. From his grandfather 
or father through his generation, there were reasons to think that the elite 
Jewish families of Alexandria and Judea could build bridges between Rome 
and the world of Judaism. The events of 38-41 changed this for Alexander. His 
son, Tiberius Julius Alexander, saw the changing reality and elected to identify 
fully with Rome. The shift was more than a generational rift within a family; it 
represented the emerging tensions between the largest Jewish community in 
the East and Rome, a tension that was not resolved until the Romans destroyed 
the community in 114-117 CE.®® 


Appendix 1: Testimonia 

Philo of Alexandria 

1. On animals 8®’’ 

h iff? uilighuiL uiunnuililili gnjgu uinlihinil nj huiliijhpA. uiliuiiTop puiguijh- 
pnipbuidp, npujtu npp uijdif, uiji huilipbpA. hunfuipA.uil[nipbuufg uiiTopnj 
2liLibbuit, npuitu ujuipin f uiquimlib bi np uiquiinuig dbnibq t fi iftg buuibuii bi 
qnjqb fiiib juiquiqu lupuimnib ^lpn], bi hopb uinuimnipbuib, qnp Ji Ijlip uinbuit 
juiquiqu uijbnpfilj qnp juinuiguiqnjb uiuuigbuii. 


94 cpj 418b. He is called ETiap/oi; Ttpaixcoplou. 

95 Philo not only addressed Tiberius Julius Alexander in Anim., but also in Prov. 

96 On this revolt see W. Horbury/ewis/i War under Trajan andHadrian (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014); see also William Horbury’s contribution in this volume. 

97 I have used the edition in Terian, Philonis Alexandrini De animalibus, 216. 
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The young man (Tiberius Julius Alexander) entered into the midst in an appropri¬ 
ate manner, not with insolent pomp like some today, but blushed with modest self- 
confidence as is a credit to a noble person and one who is a descendent of a noble. He 
sat down in the midst both partially for the sake of his own instruction and [partially] 
because of his father’s insistence that he make use of that which he had previously 
written. 


Papyri 

2. CPJ 420a 11 .3-6 (26 ce) 

... PouXopod 

piffGcoaaffGai si? stv) Atto toO svsaxwxo? 
x[p]iff)caiS£)cdxou sxou? Tipspiou Kaiaapo? ZsPaaxoO 
[djito x[w]v ujtapxovxwv Taiw TouXiw AXs^dvSpou 


I wish 

to lease for six years from the present 
thirteenth year of Tiberius Caesar Augustus 
of the properties of Gaius Julius son of Alexander 


3. CP/ 420b 11 . 3-8 (28-29 ce) 

[itapd] ’Ovvw9[p]£co?... 

[...] xopxwv dit’ Et)y)p[£pia? 
xvj? ©spiffxou pspiSo? [yscop- 
yoO XT)? TouXia? Z£P[acrxvj? 
ouffia? xwv Ttpoxspov [Taiou 
TouX[i]oi) AXs^dvSpou [£5a9(wv) 

[from] Onnoph[r]is... 
of Euhem[eria 

of the division of Themistos, a [far] 

mer on the estate of Julia Aug[usta] 

of the [fields] that formerly belonged to [Gaius] 

Jul[i]us Alexander 
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Josephus^^ 

4. Jewish War 5.201, 205 (see §§201-205) 

2°' Twv 8 i TtuX&v ai jisv ivvea XP'JO'W xai apyiipw x£xaXu|4|4£vai itavxaxoQs'v 6[ioicop te 
ai T£ TtapacrTaSsp xai xa UTtspGupa, ptia S’ v) e^coGev xoO vecI) KopivGiou xaXxoO, itoXu xj) xiptv) 
xdp xaxapYupoup xai itEpixpuffoup UTtEpdyo'JO'a ... 

205 xoOxov Ss xatp Evvsa ituXaip ettexeev 6 TipEpiou 7taxy)p AXs^avSpop. 

20 ' Nine of the gates were covered on all sides with gold and silver as well as both the 
doorposts and the thresholds, hut one, the one outside the sanctuary was of Corinthian 
hronze and far exceeded in value those covered with silver and gold ... 

205 Alexander, the father of Tiherius, plated the nine gates with this (silver and gold). 

5. Antiquities of the Jews 18.159-160 

159 JtEiaEffGai xotp XEXEXEUapSVOip 7tpoa7TOlV)x6p ^V, vuxxop S’ ETTiyEVOpEVVJp 

xoiliap xd diToyEia AXE^avSpEiap TtXscov. svGa A>LE^dvSpou SEixai xoO dXapdpxou 

pupidSap E’ixoffi SdvEiov auxw SoOvai. 6 S’ exeivw psv oux dv icpy] napcKr/dv, Kiiitpco Ss oux 
vjpvEixo xv]v xE qjiXavSpiav at)xi)p xaxcoTETcXyjypsvop xai xvjv Xoiitvjv aitaaav dpExvjv. '®o 
ujtiaxvEixo, xai 6 AXs^avSpop ttevxe xdXavxa aiixoTp sv xi) AXEff^avSpEia Soup x6 Xoiitov sv 
Aixaiapxsia yEvopsvoip ttaps^Eiv STtyiyysXVExo, SeSiwp xou Aypiititou x6 Eip xd dvaXcopaxa 
Exoipov. Kai KuTipop psv d7ta}A.d^aaa xov dvSpa siti xvjp ’IxaXiap itXsuffoupEVOV auxv) pExd 

XWV XEXVWV £ 7 ti ’louSaittp dvE^EU^EV. 

Then he (Agrippa i) pretended to obey the orders, but when night came he cut the 
mooring ropes and proceeded to sail to Alexandria. There he asked Alexander the ala- 
barch to give him a loan of 200,000 drachmas. He said that he would not give it to him, 
but he did not refuse Cypros since he was impressed by her love for her husband and 
all of the rest of her virtue.'®® She promised (to repay it) and so Alexander gave them 
five talents in Alexandria and announced that he would give the remainder when they 
arrived in Dichaiarcheia — since he was afraid that Agrippa was ready to spend it. 
Cypros then dismissed her husband to sail for Italy while she moved her quarters back 
to Judea with her children. 

6. Antiquities of the Jews 18.259 

TTO^^d Se xai yaJ-ZTia Aiticovop Eipvjxoxop, 09’ wv apGi)vai vjXm^Ev xov Tdiov xai Eixop ^v, 
OiXwv 6 TipoEffxwp XWV TouSaiwv xi)p TtpEopEiap, dvy)p xd jtdvxa svSo^op A>L£^dvSpou xe xou 
dXapdpxou dSXEqjop wv xai (piXoaoipiap oux ditEipop, oiop xe ^v sit’ dTtoXoyia xwpstv xwv 
xaxy)yopv)p£vwv. 


98 I have used the edition of B. Niese (ed.), FlavU losephi opera, 7 vois. (Berlin: Weidmann, 
1887-1889; repr. 1955). I have occasionally added a punctuation mark. 
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When Apion had said many harsh things hy which he hoped that Gains might he 
moved — as seemed likely —, Philo, the head of the Jewish embassy, a man who was 
highly honoured, was the brother of Alexander the alabarch, and was not inexperi¬ 
enced in philosophy, was ready to proceed with a defence against these accusations. 

7. Antiquities of the Jews 19.276-277 

Xi)£i Ss xai AAs^avSpov tov dXa| 3 d;p}(y)v 91X0V dp/atov aurw Avrcoviav 

auToO OTiTpotteuffavTa xvjv pyjxspa opyil xv) Patou SsSspovov, xai auxou u'lop Bepsvixvjv xvjv 
AypiTtitou Guyaxopa. Kai xauxvjv psv, xEXsuxd ydp Mdpxop 6 xou AAs^dvSpou u'lop 
TiapGsvov Xa^cov, dSsXcfw xw auou AypiTmap ’HpwSv) SiSwaiv XaXxiSop auxw xv)v paaiXsiav 
Eivai aixyjadpsvop iiapd KXauSiou. 

2 ’’® He (Claudius) freed Alexander the alabarch, who was an old friend and steward 
of Antonia his mother, whom Gains had imprisoned in anger, and whose son married 
Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa. After Marcus the son of Alexander who married 
her as a virgin died, Agrippa gave her to his own brother Herod after he had asked 
Claudius to make Chalcis Herod’s kingdom. 

8. Antiquities of the Jews 20.100 

’HX 0 S di OdScp SidSo/op Tip^piop AXs^avSpop AXs^dvSpou itaTp xou xai dXapapxvjoavxop ev 
'AXe^avdpe'iq yevei xs xai itXouxw itpcoxsuoavxop xwv sxst xaG’ auxov. 5 if]V£Y>^£ xai xi) itpop 
xov dsov svas^dq xou itaiSop AXs^dvSpou- xoTp y“P naxpioip oux svspsivsv ouxop iQsaiv. 

The successor of Fadus was Tiberius Alexander, the son of Alexander who had been 
alabarch in Alexandria and was pre-eminent in family and wealth among his contem¬ 
poraries there. He was superior to his son Alexander in piety to God; since the latter 
did not keep his ancestral traditions. 

Rabbinic Sources^^ 

9. Soferim 1.9 

nntn nuina n'matB ha I'nut Dinjoahtt hut imira nutpn .anta pania px 

:mn nntti D’nan aah nutpn xai 

They may not be written in gold. It is related that in a Torah scroll of Alexander all the 
names of God were written in gold. The matter came before the sages and they decreed 
that it should be hidden. 


99 I have used the Soncino edition: I. Epstein (ed.), Hebrew-English Edition of the Babylonian 
Talmud, 6 parts (London: Soncino, 1960-1988). The two texts above appears in A. Cohen 
(ed.). Minor Tractates (London: Soncino, 1984). 
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10. Sefer Torah i.io 

nntn nmnD n'nnDtN b'2 I'nizi inTJDD'?^ jnnnn niyjin nntn I’nnn fx 

:nrn noNi D'QDn 'isb nuijin xm 

They may not be written in gold. It is related that in a Torah scroll of the Alexandrians, 
all the names of God were written in gold. The matter came before the sages and they 
decreed that it should be hidden. 

Appendix 2: Alexander’s Family (Five Generations)*^^ 



100 This reconstruction is dose to that of Terian, Philonis ALexandrini De animalihus, 28. It 
should be recognized that Lysimachus could also be a brother of Alexander and Philo. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Metaphor of the Plague: Apion and the Image 
of Egyptians and Jews under Tiberius 


Livia Capponi 


1 The Expulsion of Jews and Isis Followers in 19 ce 

In 19 CE, shortly after the death of Germanicus, several episodes occurred that 
evoke a religious, moral and economic crisis, in conjunction with a pestilential 
climate at that time. From Tacitus {Annals 2.85) we are informed that in that 
year Tiberius took various measures to combat this: 

There was also a discussion about banishing Egyptian and Jewish rites, 
and there was passed a fathers’ decision that 4,000 of the freedman class, 
who had been tainted by such superstition and whose age was suitable, 
should be transported to the island of Sardinia to curb banditry there, 
and, if they died owing to the oppressiveness of the climate, it was a 
cheap loss; the rest should withdraw from Italy, unless before a certain 
day they had discarded their profane ceremonies.' 

Tiberius also forbade prostitution to those women who had a close relative of 
equestrian rank; a matron called Vistilia was exiled. Then he rewarded a Vestal 
who had served Rome all her life and appointed a new Vestal chosen among 
girls of ancient nobility {Ann. 2.86), and, finally, fixed the price of grain which 
had gone up too much because of a famine {Ann. 2.87). A parallel passage in 
Suetonius contributes to clarify Tacitus’ statements: 

He repressed foreign cults, especially the Egyptian and the Jewish rites, 
compelling all who were addicted to such superstitions to burn their reli¬ 
gious vestments and all their paraphernalia. Those of the Jews who were 


1 Tacitus, Ann. 2.85.4. Actum et de sacris Aegyptiis ludaicisque pellendis, factumque patrum 
consultum, ut quattuor milia libertini generis ea superstitione infeeta, quis idonea aetas, in 
insuiam Sardiniam veherentur, eoereendis ilUe latroeiniis et, si ob gravitatem eaeli interissent, 
vile damnum; eeteri eederent Italia, nisi eertam ante diem profanos ritus exuissent. (Trans. 
A. J. Woodman). 
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of military age he assigned to provinces of a less healthy climate, ostensi¬ 
bly to serve in the army; the others of that same race or of similar beliefs 
he banished from the city, on pain of slavery for life if they did not obey. 
He banished the astrologers as well, but pardoned those who begged for 
indulgence and promised to give up their art.^ 

Suetonius follows this statement by pointing out that Tiberius 

gave special attention to securing safety from prowling brigands and law¬ 
less outbreaks. He stationed garrisons of soldiers nearer together than 
before throughout Italy, while at Rome he established a camp for the 
barracks of the praetorian cohorts, which before that time had been 
quartered in isolated groups in diverse lodging houses.^ 

These passages have stimulated much discussion."^ Syme noticed the absence 
in Tacitus of details about the punishment of Isis worshippers, which sounds 
odd in an annalistic work. He noted that Suetonius instead mentions the pun¬ 
ishment of the Egyptians, explicitly placing the Roman intervention against 
both communities as a general policy of controlling foreign cults, linked to 
other problems fought by Tiberius in that year, such as brigandage.® 

The reasons for the expulsion are not explained. It is commonly agreed 
among scholars that Jewish or Egyptian proselytism was not strong enough at 


2 Suetonius, Tib. 36: Externas caerimonias, Aegyptios ludaicosque ritus compescuit, coactis qui 
superstitione ea tenebantur religiosas vestes cum instrumento omni combuere. ludaeorum 
iuventutem per speciem sacramenti in provincias gravioris caeli distribuit, reliquos gentis ei- 
usdem vel similia sectantes urbe summovit, sub poena perpetuae servitutis nisi obtemperasset. 
(Tr. adapted from J. C. Rolfe; Loeb Classical Library). 

3 Suetonius, Tib. 37: In primis tuendae pads a grassaturis ac latrociniis seditionumque licentia 
curam habuit. Stationes militum perltaliam soldo frequentiores disposuit. 

4 This problem is the object of studies by E. T. Merrill, “The Expulsion of Jews from Rome under 
Tiberius,” CPh 14 (1919), 365-72; E. M. Smallwood, “Some Notes on the Jews under Tiberius,” 
Latomus 15 (1956), 314-29; H. R. Moehring, “The Persecution of the Jews and the Adherents 
of the Isis Cult at Rome A.D. 19,” Novum Testamentum 3 (1959), 293-304; E. L. Abel, “Were the 
Jews Banished from Rome in AD 19?” rej 127 (1968), 383-86; M. H. Williams, “The Expulsion 
of the Jews from Rome in AD 19,” Latomus 48 (1989), 765-84; G. Marasco, “Tiberio e I’Esilio 
degli Ebrei in Sardegna nel 19 d.C.” in LAjrica Romana: Atti del VIII Convegno di Studio, Cagliari 
14-16 XII iggo (ed. Attilio Mastino; Sassari: Gallizzi, 1991), 649-59; L. V. Rutgers, “Roman 
Policy Towards the Jews: Expulsions from the City of Rome during the First Century C.E.,” 
Classieal Antiquity 13 (1994), 56-74; B. Rochette, “Tibere, les cultes etrangers et les astrologues 
(Suetone, Vie de Tibere, 36),” Les Etudes Classiques 69 (2001), 189-94. 

5 R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958), ii, 468. 
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the time to be regarded as a danger for public order at Rome. Margaret Williams 
suggested that Tiberius saw the banishment of Egyptian and Jewish cults from 
Rome as an attempt to solve a larger crisis that involved not only religion, but 
also affected the economy, the army and the police, both at Rome and in the 
provinces. As far as the source used by Tacitus and Suetonius is concerned, 
Menahem Stern thought that they were both looking at a common text; for 
Margaret Williams this text was a senatus consultum, and the differences in 
their accounts derived principally from their narrative choices.® However, the 
polemical, sarcastic tone which characterises the account of Tacitus seems too 
strong for either a senatorial or an imperial pronouncement, and must be as¬ 
cribed to a different source. This source could be either Tacitus himself, who 
was very critical of the Jews for their role in the diaspora revolt of 115-117, or 
a pro-Egyptian author who was violently anti-Jewish, but preferred to omit 
all the details about the fate of the Isis worshippers who were punished. This 
paper aims to investigate the role of the expulsion of 19 ce in shaping the 
image of Egyptians and Jews, an image that, as we will see, heavily influenced 
the fate of these two communities in the hrst century ce. 

Two other sources mention the episode of ig ce: Josephus and Cassius Dio. 
Dio’s contribution has been judged unhelpful, mainly because it is too con¬ 
cise and much later than the events.^ Josephus is worth looking at, because 
his account is completely different from the version shared by Tacitus and 
Suetonius. In Book 18 of his Jewish Antiquities, he states that the Jewish com¬ 
munity was banished from Rome and that 4000 young Jews were sent as sol¬ 
diers to Sardinia; those who decided not to answer the call-up because of the 
Jewish Law risked heavy punishments.® Josephus dates the episode to the mid¬ 
dle of the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate (c. 26-36 ce), placing it just after 
the Testimonium FLavianum, an odd mistake as it took place in ig. Interestingly, 
in Josephus the expulsion was caused by two scandals which involved Roman 
matronae in their relationships with Jewish and Egyptian priests. 


6 M. Stem, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews andJudaism (Jemsalem: Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities, 1974-80) Vol. 2,113; Williams, ‘The Expulsion.’ 

7 On the unreliability of Dio 57.18.5a see P. Schafer, Judeophobia. Attitudes towards the Jews 
in the Ancient World (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1997), 157-58, in accord with 
Williams, “The expulsion of the Jews,” 767-68 and M. Goodman, “Jewish Proselytizing in the 
First Century,” in TheJews among Pagans and Christians in the Roman Empire, eds. J. Lieu et al. 
(London: Routledge, 1992) 53-78 (70); summary in S. Cappelletti, The Jewish Community of 
Rome (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 66-67. 

8 Ant. 18.84. 
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According to Josephus, the equestrian Decius Mundus, having failed to se¬ 
duce the respectable married noblewoman Paulina, bribed the Isis priests of 
the Iseum at Rome,® who invited Paulina to their temple, claiming that the god 
Anubis had personally invited her. Paulina agreed, and with her husband’s con¬ 
sent, spent a night in the temple. At this point, Decius Mundus disguised him¬ 
self as Anubis, entered the temple and had sex with Paulina. Returning home, 
she boasted about her divine encounter with family and friends, until, later, 
Decius Mundus met her on the street and alluded to his subterfuge. The scan¬ 
dal reached the ears of Tiberius, who closed the temple, crucihed the priests, 
had the statue of Isis thrown into the Tiber, and banished Egyptian cults from 
Rome. At the same time, Fulvia, an aristocratic proselyte of the senatorial class, 
found herself robbed of gold and purple by a bogus teacher of the Mosaic Law 
and his three accomplices.'® Her husband Saturninus informed Tiberius, with 
whom he was on friendly terms, and Tiberius expelled the Jewish community. 
Both anecdotes have been regarded as hctional, mainly because of their nov- 
elistic style." 

Egyptological work has shown that the Josephan story of Paulina mirrored 
existing practices of the Roman period. In a recent article, David Klotz has 
analysed an Egyptian tomb of the Roman period, the Tomb of 1897’ in the 
necropolis of El Salamuni, near Akhmim, whose paintings show a naked 
priest with a mask of Anubis with a woman on a Graeco-Roman style couch. 
Banqueting or licentious scenes are documented in Egyptian tombs; here, too, 
the ‘lecherous Anubis’ probably represents the soul of the dead, having no less 
fun in the afterlife than in their earthly life. A papyrus from Oxyrhynchus (pos¬ 
sibly from the early third century ce), preserves an invitation “to dine at the 
banquet of the [Lord An]ubis in the oikos of the Se[rapeum?],’’ recalling the 
similar letter that Paulina received from the Isis priest.'^ Passages in Tertullian 
and Juvenal also point to Anubis and his priests as facilitators for otherwise 
illicit relationships.'® The stories of Paulina and Fulvia in Josephus show that 
the expulsion of Jews and Egyptians belonged to all-encompassing moral and 


9 Ant. 18.66-80. 

10 Ant. 18.82-84. 

11 Williams, “The expulsion of the Jews,” 775-77; B. Levick, Tiberius the PoLitieian, rev. ed. 
(London: Routledge, 1999), 106; Cappelletti, The Jewish Community, 65. 

12 uc 32068; on the link between historical Anubis rituals and the Decius Mundus episode, 
see D. Montserrat, ‘The Kline of Anubis ,’/ba 78 (1992), 301-07 (303). 

13 Juvenal on priests dressed as Anubis and adulterous wives: Sat. 6.534-41. Tertullian on 
moechus Anubis: ApoL 15.1. 
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social reforms whereby Tiberius tried to resolve the crisisd''^ Paulina, Fulvia and 
Vistilia, and their counterparts, the Vestals, exemplihed the moral measures 
that were taken to placate the wrath of the gods. During his reign, Tiberius 
also banished astrologers and Druids, and tried to remove gladiators and actors 
from Rome.*® It is notable that Tacitus summarises the “moral question” in the 
very different measures taken for Vistilia, on the one hand, and for the Vestals, 
on the other; what we see here is most probably a narrative choice due to the 
assonant names of the women, and, ultimately, a product of Tacitus’ irony. 

Both Tacitus and Suetonius allude, vwthout further explanation, to a pes¬ 
tilential climate {gravitas caeli) in Sardinia and in the provinces, suggesting 
that Tiberius may have been worried about a possible pestilence, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the grain crisis and the famine. It is both possible and likely that 
Egyptians and Jews were regarded as potential plague-sowers, both because 
epidemics usually travelled with armies and traders through Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt, and because foreign religions were regarded as forms of contamina¬ 
tion of the traditional Roman values. In 19 ce, Tacitus reports, a famine struck 
Egypt, and Germanicus alleviated it by opening the Alexandrian granaries, 
gaining the people’s favour; in that year Tiberius probably pronounced the 
famous phrase “I want my sheep shorn, not skinned alive!” to the prefect of 
Egypt, before replacing him. Germanicus himself died of an unknown illness, 
although Tacitus in the Annals prefers to lay some emphasis on the rumours 
of his murder because of the envy of Tiberius. Could Tacitus have concealed 
a pestilence that raged in the Eastern provinces to support his thesis of the 
murder of Germanicus?*® 

Epidemic disease, banditry, irregular conscription of freedmen, revival of 
traditional religion versus foreign cults and moral laws are all elements that 
recur in the ancient sources on the Antonine plague (ca. 166-180 ce). The 
Latin biography of Marcus Aurelius in the Historia Augusta points out that 


14 Cappelletti, The Jewish Community, 66-67 summarising Williams, “The expulsion of the 
Jews,” 767-68 and Goodman, “Jewish Proselytizing,” 70; see also Schafer, Judaeophobia, 
157-58, who thinks that the problem in 19 ce was that ‘extemae caerimoniae were present 
among the plebs urbana and among Romans of high standing, even without assuming 
that there was any active proselytism on the part of Jews at this early age.’ 

15 R. Seager, Tiberius, 2nd ed. (Malden: Blackwell, 2005), 123-25. 

16 The anecdote of Tiberius rebuking his prefect for skinning his sheep alive is reported by 
Suet. Tib. 32.2, and by Dio 57.10.5 who links it to the prefect Aemilius Rectus. The phrase 
may have been originally referred to someone else, as Rectus governed Egypt under 
Claudius; cf L. Capponi, Augustan Egypt. The creation of a Roman province (London: 
Routledge, 2005), 183-184. Cf also Oros. 7.4; Joann. Antioch. Fr. 79.2. 
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Since the pestilence was still raging at this time, he both zealously revived 
the worship of the gods and trained slaves for military service, just as had 
been done in the Punic War (...) he armed gladiators also (...) and turned 
even the bandits of Dalmatia and Dardania into soldiers. He armed the 
Diogmitae besides and even hired auxiliaries from among the Germans 
for service against Germans. And besides all this, he proceeded with all 
care to enrol legions for the Marcomannic and German wars.*^ 

There is no clear indication that fear of a plague was one of the causes of the 
expulsion of 19; nevertheless, it is worth reviewing the information we have 
on the association between Jews, Egyptians, and plague in the Julio-Claudian 
period. 


2 The Plague, Real and Metaphorical 

Under Tiberius and Claudius new and unprecedented diseases, in particular 
disfiguring diseases like leprosy, reached Rome. Pliny the Elder points out that 
“the face of man has been afflicted with new diseases unknown in past years 
not only to Italy but almost to the whole world,” and he describes Egypt as the 
genetrbc of all these illnesses.*® The mentagra was apparently brought in under 


17 Historia Augusta M. Antoninus 21.6 (Loeb translation). On plagues in the Roman imperial 
period see R. R Duncan-Jones, “The impact of the Antonine Plague,”7itA 9 (1996), 108-136. 
On the Antonine plague, see also W. Scheidel, Death on the Nile. Disease and Demography 
of Roman Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 2001); R. S. Bagnall, “P.Oxy. 4527 and the Antonine Plague 
in Egypt: Death or Flight?’'7BA 13 (2002), 288-92; and the studies collected hy E. Lo Cascio 
(ed.), L’impatto della peste antonina (Bari: Edipuglia, 2012). 

18 Pliny, Nat. 26.1: Sensitfaeies hominum et novos omnique aevo priore ineognitos non Italiae 
modo, verum etiam universae prope Europae morbos. 

Pliny, Nat. 26.3-4: Non fuerat haee lues apud maiores patresque nostros et primum Ti. 
Claudi Caesaris prineipatu medio inrepsit in Italiam quodam Perusino equite Romano, 
quaestorio scriba, eum in Asia adparuisset, inde eontagionem eius inportante. nee sensere 
id malum feminae aut servitia plebesque humilis aut media, sed proeeres veloei transitu 
oseuli maxime, foediore multorum, qui perpeti medieinam toleraverant, eicatriee quam 
morbo. eaustieis namque eurabatur, ni usque in ossa eorpus exustum esset, rebellante tae- 
dio. adveneruntque ex Aegypto, genetrice talium vitiorum, mediei hane solam operam ad- 
ferentes magna sua praeda, siquidem eertum est Manilium Cornutum e praetoriis legatum 
Aquitanieae provineiae HS cc eloeasse in eo morbo curandum sese. aeeidit quoque saepius, 
ut nova eontra genera morborum gregatim sentirentur. quo mirabilius quid potest reperiri? 
aliqua gigni repente vitia terrarum in parte eerta membrisque hominum eertis vel aetatibus 
aut etiamfortunis, tamquam malo eligente, haee in pueris grassari, ilia in adultis, haee pro¬ 
eeres sentire, ilia pauperes! 
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Tiberius by a Roman knight from Asia Minor and the aristocratic practice of 
kissing spread the disease through the nobility. Suetonius reports that Tiberius 
issued an edict forbidding general kissing, presumably a medical rather than a 
moral measure.'® Egyptian physicians arrived in Rome to treat the epidemics, 
and upper class Romans, like Manilius Cornutus, legate of Aquitania, paid 
200,000 sesterces to have himself treated. Pliny also points out that leprosy 
{elephantiasis) had not occurred until the time of Pompeius Magnus (26.5.7); 
and that it w^as under Tiberius that cholera (eolum) made its w^ay into Italy, and 
attacked even the person of the emperor (26.6.9). At the end of this long excur¬ 
sus, Pliny bitterly noted that new^ diseases added up to the three hundred that 
were knovra, and lamented: “what are we to say that this means, what wrath 
of the gods?”^° 

The papyrus letter of Claudius to the Alexandrians (November 41 ce) pre¬ 
serves a famous reference to a worldwide illness, associated with Jews from 
Syria and Egypt. In lines 96-100, the emperor threatens the Alexandrian Jews: 

96 pqSs v) npoadtaQm cxto Eupiaq v) AiyuTiTOU 

xaTaTikdovTaq TouSaiouq 06 UTOvoiaq 

dvavxaaGvjaope kapPdvEiv si Sd pv), navTU 

TpOTTOV aUTOUq dTTE^EXEUaOpai xaGtXTCp XOlVVjV 

100 TEiva Tvjq oixoupdvqq voaov 

Nor are they to bring in or invite Jews coming from Syria or Egypt, or 
I shall be forced to conceive graver suspicions. If they disobey, I shall pro¬ 
ceed against them in every way as fomenting a common plague for the 
whole world.^' 

The reference to a plague in the letter of Claudius closes a crucial passage on 
what the Jews are going to suffer if they defy the imperial orders. Claudius de¬ 
fines the Jews as being "like a common plague of the oikoumene”', it is not sur¬ 
prising that Josephus’ version of Claudius’ edict does not allude to this point.^^ 
Claudius’ allusion to a plague is certainly metaphorical, as the use of xaSdTiEp 


19 Edict against kissing: Suetonius, Tib. 34.2. Cf. Martial 11.98 on kissers as transmitters of 
diseases. 

20 Pliny, Nat. 26.6.9. 

21 P.LoncL 6.1912.96-100 = CPJ 2.153.96-100, translation by Victor Tcherikover. See J. M. G. 
Barclay,/ews in the Mediterranean Diaspora: From Alexander to Trajan (323 BCE-iij CE) 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996) for a summary of the literature. 

22 Josephus, Ant. 19.278-91. See M. Pucci Ben Zeev, Jewish Rights in the Roman World. The 
Greek and Roman Documents Quoted by Josephus Flavius (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998), 
no. 28, 295-326 for the text, English translation and commentary. 
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indicates. References to plagues in connection with Jewish rebels are present 
in the Bible, and are generally taken as a metaphor for apostasy.^^ Through an 
analogous argument, both De Sanctis and Reinach suggested, independently 
of each other, that the plague coming from Syria was to be identified with early 
Christian preaching.^^ It is worth noting that Claudius’ words are strikingly 
similar to the aforementioned passage of Pliny who speaks of incognitos ... 
non Itaiiae modo, verum etiam universae prope Europae morbos, a phrase that 
also puts the accent on the universal character of the plague. Besides, the verb 
used by Claudius means “awake” or “raise from dead,” which seems 
to refer to an earlier and more famous plague associated with the Jews.^® 

There is little doubt that the most famous plague that involved the Jews 
of Egypt was that recounted in Exodus. Erom Josephus’ Against Apion we 
learn that, in their historical works, Chaeremon, Lysimachus and Apion as¬ 
sociated the flight from Egypt wdth an expulsion of Jews due to their leprosy. 
Lysimachus is placed in the first century bce; the Egyptian grammarian Apion 
taught under Tiberius and Claudius; and the Egyptian priest and philosopher 
Chaeremon of Alexandria was the tutor of Nero. They were probably not the 
inventors of the association of Jews with plague, as the link between foreign¬ 
ers and plague is a longue duree phenomenon that originated in Egyptian 
temples of the Pharaonic period and was revived in the Hellenistic era and in 
the Julio-Claudian period with specific reference to the Jews. Pompey’s Judean 
campaign of 63 bce may have prompted the association of the deportations of 
Judean prisoners of war with the arrival of leprosy and other pestilences from 
East to West.^® 

As Josephus reports in the Against Apion, Apion dealt with the story of the 
Exodus in the third book of his Egyptian History. In the course of his work, 
Josephus confutes Apion’s narrative point by point. According to Apion, who 
claimed to have consulted Egyptian priests, Moses was a priest of Heliopolis, 
a claim that was treated as ridiculous by Josephus. Apion also placed the 


23 Cf. the mention of loimoi in 1 Macc. 1:11 and passim, which F.-M. Abel, Les livres des 
Maccabees (Paris: Cerf, 1949^), 195 rendered in Latin pestiferi or pestilentes. 

24 Allusion to Christianity: hypothesis by G. De Sanctis, “Claudio e i Giudei dAlessandria,” 
Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica 52 (1924), 473-513 and S. Reinach, “La premiere 
allusion au Christianisme dans I’histoire. Sur un passage enigmatique d'une lettre de 
Claude,” Revue d’histoire des religions 90 (1924) 108-22, at 115 independently; cf. cpj 2.153, 
p. 53 note to lines 96-100. 

25 LSj lists ‘awake, arouse, raise from the dead’ among the meanings of the verb. 

26 We also know that a plague was recorded in Palestine in 25/24 bce and that in 23/22 bce 
a two-year plague raged all over Italy and apparently elsewhere. Josephus, Ant. 15.300; 
Dio 53-33-1; 54-1-2.1-2. 

27 Ap. 2.10. 
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foundation of Jerusalem in the same year as that of Carthage and of Rome in 
753 BCE, identihed by Josephus as a mistake due to the fact that Apion failed 
to consult the Phoenician records, which correctly placed Solomon and the 
Phoenician King Hirom 145 years before the foundation of Carthage.^® For 
Apion, the Jewish exiles numbered 110,000, an impossible figure for Josephus.^® 
Finally, Apion offered a fake etymology of the word Sabbath from an Egyptian 
word indicating sabbatosis, a disease consisting of “swellings in the groin” or 
boubonas; in Apion’s version, the Jews had contracted this malady after six 
days of march during the flight from Egypt and were forced to stop their jour¬ 
ney. Josephus refutes this argument by giving the exact etymology and mean¬ 
ing of the word Josephus’ vehement refutation of all the details of 

Apion’s anti-Jewish version of the Exodus shows that Apion’s interpretation 
was well received at Rome, and was still in circulation in Josephus’ day. 

In the light of these considerations, it becomes clear that Claudius’ allu¬ 
sion to a world plague involving the Jews of Egypt derived not so much, or not 
only, from preoccupations concerning real epidemics, but above all from the 
interpretation of Exodus that circulated at that time, an interpretation that 
presented the Jews as plague-sowers. This interpretation derived from Apion 
and earlier scholars who had used old Egyptian prejudices to attack the Jews 
in the hrst century. But did Claudius (and Pliny) explicitly echo a passage from 
Apion? To answer the question, it is necessary to reconsider the chronology, 
motivation, and audience of this author. 


3 Apion the Revisionist 
The Suda’s life of Apion states that: 

Atticov 6 nXsiaTOVixou, 6 ETUxXqGsiq MoxSoq- AiyuTiTioq, xard §£ 'EXixcoviov 
Kpv):;- YpappcfTixop, paGqTvjp ATtoAkcoviou tou Apxi|3(ou- vjxqxosi §£ xai 
Euqjpdvopop Y^paiou xai UTiEp p £tv] di tou p£YdXou 

Gp£7rT6p. £7ra(3£ua£ di £7ri Tij3£p(ou Kaiaapop xai KXauSiou £v 'Pcopqi. §£ 
SidSoxop 0£covopTou YpappaTixou xai auYXpo''^o? Aiovuaiou tou AAixapvaadcop. 
EYpaJjtv lo’TOpiav xaT eGvop xai &ka Tivd. 


28 Ap. 2.14 Moses from Heliopolis; Ap. 2.17-18 synchronization Rome — Carthage — 
Jerusalem. For further discussion on the association of Jews and Carthaginians as ene¬ 
mies of Rome, L. Troiani, Commento storico at “Contro Apione” di Giuseppe: Introduzione, 
Commento Storieo, Traduzione e Indici (Pisa: Giardini, 1977), 143-44 with earlier literature. 

29 Ap. 2.20. 

30 Ap. 2.21. 
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Apion son of Pleistonices; nicknamed Mochthus [Toil’]; of Egypt (but 
according to Heliconius, a Cretan). Grammarian. A pupil of Apollonius 
son of Archibius; he also attended Euphranor’s lectures when he was 
an old man, more than loo years old; he was a slave born in the house 
of Didymus the Great. He taught in the time of Caesar Tiberius and 
Claudius in Rome. He was the successor of the grammarian Theon, and 
a contemporary of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He wrote a history organ¬ 
ised by nation; and certain other works.^* 

The publication in 2014 of an Oxyrhynchus papyrus document preserving a 
copy of an honorific inscription for Apion has allowed the correction of some 
details in the Soda’s life, showing for instance that HkEiCTTOvixvjq was the nick¬ 
name, not the patronymic of Apion, whose father was called Poseidonius.^^ 
Concerning the chronology of Apion, the Soda regards him as one who grew 
up in the house of the grammarian Didymus the Great (ca. 63-61 bce), and 
a contemporary of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, thus placing his childhood 
under Augustus (we could hypothesize a date of birth around 20 bce). Cynthia 
Damon, in the footsteps of Alan Cameron, places the succession at the head 
of the Alexandrian Museum from Theon to Apion around 20 ce.^^ It is likely 
that, when he came to Rome to teach under Tiberius in the 20s ce, Apion had 
already been the president of the Museum, and was in his forties. Apion was 
at the apogee of his fame around 37 ce, when he toured Greece winning many 
contests, and in 39 led the Alexandrian delegation before Gains, against the 
Jews of Alexandria represented by Philo.^'*^ In the presence of Gains, Apion de¬ 
fended the Alexandrians in a speech that was an invective Against theJews, and 
that, over forty years later, Josephus refuted passage by passage in the Against 
Apion Sometime before 54 ce, Apion died in Rome under Claudius, ironical¬ 
ly from gangrene derived from surgery for circumcision, as Josephus is eager to 


31 Suda a 3215, my translation. On Apion, see also fgh 616; bnj 616; Capponi 2017, Bgff; 
J. M. G. Barclay, Flavius Josephus. Translation and Commentary. VoL X. Against Apion. 
Translation and Commentary, ed. S. Mason (Leiden: Brill, 2007); C. Damon, “Pliny on 
Apion,” in Pliny the Elder: Themes and Contexts, eds. R. K. Gibson and R. Morello (Leiden: 
Brill, 2011) 131-45; P.Oxy. 79.5202. 

32 Poseidonius is mentioned by Julius Africanus, Chronographiae F34.80 Wallraff. On 
Apion’s nickname, with the double meaning “many times victorious” and “quarrelsome,” 
see H. Jacobson, “Apion’s nickname,” A/P/t 98 (1977), 413-15. 

33 Damon, “Pliny on Apion,” 131. 

34 That Apion led the Alexandrian delegation before Gains is explicitly said only in Josephus, 
Ant. 18.257-60, as noted by Barclay, Against Apion, 170-71. 

35 Motzo first suggested that the work A^ainsf the Jews was the written version of the speech 
delivered by Apion before Gains in 39: B. R. Motzo, “H Kata loudaion di Apione,” Atti della 
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let US know.^® The works of Apion included: On the Luxuriousness ofApieius, On 
the Latin Language, On the magus and On Letters, together with commentaries 
on Alcaeus, Simonides and Aristophanes; an etymologizing Homeric lexicon 
entitled Giossai Homerikai; and a treatise on pharmacology.^'^ His most famous 
work was the aforementioned Egyptian History (Aigyptiaka), which, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, was full of anti-Jewish stereotypes. Recent scholarship has at¬ 
tempted to exonerate Apion from the charge of anti-Judaism, by saying that 
Josephus cited some passages from Apion out of context, and for polemical 
reasons.^® This hypothesis, in my view, must be rejected, for the reasons that I 
will try to show below. 

A famous passage in Pliny the Elder may cast further light on the date of 
publication of the Egyptian History of Apion. Pliny reports that Tiberius called 
Apion cymbaium mundi, “the world’s gong,” to make fun of both his loquacity 
and his boastfulness, using a Virgilian metaphor, and that Apion claimed that 
he could immortalize the persons to whom he had dedicated his work:^^ 

Apion quidem grammaticus — hie quern Tiberius Caesar cymbaium mundi 
voeabat, eum propriaefamae tympanum potius videri posset — immortaii- 
tate donari a se seripsit ad quos aiiqua eomponebat. me non paenitet nuL- 
Lum festiviorem exeogitasse tituium^° 


R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino 48 (1912-13), 461. Cf. the historical commentaries on 
the Ap. by Troiani, Commento storico, and Barclay, Against Apion. 

36 Ap. 2.143. 

37 E. Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship (Oxford: oup, 2006), 25-26. For an updated list 
of scholia by Apion, see J. N. Bremmer, “Foolish Egyptians: Apion and Anoubion in the 
Pseudo-Clementines,” in The Wisdom of Egypt: Jewish, Early Christian, and Gnostic Essays 
in Honour of Gerard P. Luttikhuizen (eds. A. Hilhorst and G. H. van Kooten; Leiden: Brill, 
2005) 311-29. For a list of works by Apion, see P. T. Keyser, “Apion of Alexandria (616),” 
in Brill’s New Jacoby. Editor in Chief: Ian Worthington [University of Missouri). Brill Online, 
2015. Reference. BNJ-contributors. og April2015 http://referenceworks.brillonline.com/en- 
tries/brill-s-new-jacoby/apion-of-alexandria6i6-a6i6. Keyser claims that FF 56 and 57 , and 
perhaps F15, probably derive from a recently discovered treatise “on metallic medicine.” 

38 J. Dillery, “Putting Him Back Together Again: Apion Historian, Apion grammatikos,” CP 98 
(2003), 383-90; E. S. Gruen, “Greeks and Jews. Mutual Misconceptions in Josephus' Contra 
Apionem!' in Ancient Judaism in its Hellenistic Context, ed. G. Bakhos (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 
31-51; K. R. Jones, “The Figure of Apion in Josephus' Gontra Apionem,''7S7 36 (2005), 

278-315- 

39 The expression inane cymbalon iuventutis, “empty cymbal-crash of youth,” as a criti¬ 
cism of a scholasticorum natio, a “tribe of pedants,” is found in the Appendix Vergiliana, 
Catalepton 5.5, where Virgil bids farewell to his studies on rhetoric in favour of philoso¬ 
phy; most probably, this was the source used by Claudius for his learned joke. 

40 Pliny, Nat. praef. 25. 
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The grammarian Apion, he whom Tiberius Caesar called the cymbal of 
the world, although he looked as the trumpet of his own renown, wrote 
that he bestowed immortality on those for whom he composed any work. 
For myself, I do not regret not having invented a more amusing title.''^* 

Cynthia Damon has suggested that we should replace aliqua with AkvjGsia (as 
the titles in Pliny’s praefatio are all in Greek) and that the work by Apion cited 
by Pliny was the Taxopia d!Xv] 0 v](; twv AiyuTtTiaxwv, or True History of Egypt, also 
known as Truth. The passage implies that the dedicatees of the work by Apion 
were two important people, who ended up being revered as immortal — which 
allowed Apion to boast that he was to be thanked for this. Since Apion was an 
Egyptian, an expert in magic, the immortality in question is not only a literary 
one, but also includes the actual ability to revive the souls of the dead. The two 
immortal dedicatees must probably have been Livia and Tiberius. Tiberius was 
deified on his death in 37, while Livia, who died in 29, was declared Diva by 
Claudius in 42. If we follow this hypothesis, we could state that before 29, and 
probably before Tiberius’ retirement to Capri in 26, Apion dedicated his True 
History of Egypt to Tiberius and Livia, and that in 42 he was still alive to claim 
that his prophecy had been fulfilled. This must also be the date when Pliny the 
Elder saw him in Rome. Pliny, in fact, says that he had met Apion in Rome as a 
teenager [aduLeseentibus nobis), that is, before turning twenty in 43 

As Cynthia Damon has shown, the title True History of Egypt contrasted 
with the mendacity of Apion, a characteristic widely recognized among an¬ 
cient scholars. An example, according to Pliny, is represented by Apion’s com¬ 
ments on a plant called CynoeephaUa, or “Dog-Head,” which the grammarian 
identified with the Egyptian Osiritis, a magic plant that protected against the 
evil eye and was a powerful antidote against poisons, but which, if eradicated, 
allegedly caused the sudden death of the person who had picked it (it is worth 
noting that the name of the plant evokes the god Anubis). In the same pas¬ 
sage, Pliny reports that Apion, most probably in Rome, acted as a medium in 
evoking the ghost of Homer whom he wanted to interrogate on the name of 
his city and of his parents. Apparently, Homer did show up and talk, but Apion 


41 Pliny, Nat. praef. 25. Translation adapted from Damon, “Pliny on Apion,” 143-44. A>Lf| 9 Eia 
was the title of a work by Protagoras, model of Apion, according to Damon, ibid., 143, n. 34. 
For Damon, there was an etymological pun between dXf)0Eia and a-Xav9dvEiv, “not-forget.” 
Josephus’ remark in Ap. 2.109 historiae enim veram notitiam se proferre Grammaticus non 
promisit? and the numerous passages in which Josephus defines Apion a liar must be put 
in relation with the title of the work of Apion. Lucian obviously parodied this genre. 

42 Pliny, Nat. 30.18. Pliny was born in 23 CE and died during the eruption of Vesuvius in 79. 
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claimed that he was not allowed to disclose what the poet had said."^^ That 
Apion was an expert in magic emerges from the scattered evidence indicating 
that he authored a book On the Magus or On the Magi, or even On Homer as 
Magus, entirely lost except for a fragment about a magician named Pases, who 
could regain possession of a half obol coin after having spent it.'^''^ 

Apion had a special expertise in the sphere of erotic magic, too. Pliny at¬ 
tributes to a grammatieus of his time the interpretation of a plant called 
Anaeampserotes, or "amorous return”: "a little while ago, a well-knovra gram¬ 
marian added anaeampseros, by the mere touch of which, he said, love was 
restored, even though the lovers parted in hatred.” The grammarian must be 
Apion.^® In the Homilies of Pseudo-Clement of Rome, written in the third 
century CE, Clement states that in Tyre he bumped into the Alexandrian 
grammarian Apion Pleistonices, an enemy of the Jews who had written many 
books against them, a fact that had won Apion the affection of Simon Magus.^® 
Clement then encountered Apion again in Rome, when the former was on his 
deathbed. Pretending his illness to be caused by an erotic spell, he asked Apion 
to do some magic to win over a woman. Apion wrote a Praise of adultery in 
Greek, full of references to Hellenic mythology.^^ From the story we must de¬ 
duce that Apion defended adultery, besides being an anti-Jewish polemist and 
a good writer in Greek. This anecdote recalls the Josephan story of Anubis and 
Paulina. One might hypothesize that Apion defended the Egyptian priests in¬ 
volved in the scandals of ig, or at least responded in some way to the charges 
against them. It is not casually that Josephus, in the Against Apion, empha¬ 
sizes hrst that the Jewish Law was very strict on adultery, and, in the follow¬ 
ing section, that the Jewish punishments for fraud were much heavier than 


43 Pliny, Nat. 30.18 quaereat aliquis, quae sint mentiti veteres Magi, cum adulescentibus nobis 
visus Apion grammaticae artis prodiderit cynocephalian herbam, quae in Aegypto vocare- 
tur osiritis, divinam et contra omnia veneficia, sed si tota erueretur, statim eum, qui eruis- 
set, mori, seque evocasse umbras ad percunctandum Homerum, quanam patria quibusque 
parentibus genitus esset, non tamen ausus projiteri, quid sibi respondisse diceret The epi¬ 
sode is remembered by Josephus, Ap. 2.14, who sarcastically remarks that Apion, despite 
being a grammarian, could not guess the fatherland of Homer or of Pythagoras, so he 
should not pretend to discover that of Moses. 

44 Suda s.v. Pases. Cf M. W. Dickie, Magic and Magicians in the Greco-Roman World (London: 
Routledge, 2001), 215. 

45 Pliny, Nat. 24.167 anacampserotem celeber arte grammatica pauLo ante, cuius omnino tactu 
redirent amores vel cum odio deposits Dickie, ibid., 214. 

46 Ps.-Clem., Horn. 4.6. 

47 Ps.-Clem., Horn. 5.2-19. 
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in any other legal system — which precisely mirrors the Paulina and Fulvia 
scandals.''^® 

These sources suggest that Apion’s True History of Egypt reacted to the 
events of ig ce. Most probably, Apion’s work was addressed to Tiberius and 
Livia, and tried to exonerate Egyptian religion from the charges that caused 
the expulsion of the Isis cults from Rome. Among the anti-Egyptian prejudic¬ 
es there were charges of immorality, amixia or antisocial behaviour, animal 
worship, magic, insubordination and plague-sowing. The apologetic character 
of the work of Apion clearly emerges from numerous passages in Josephus’ 
Against Apion and from Pliny, who, in talking about Apion’s justihcation of the 
Egyptian cult of scarabs, explicitly states that the Egyptian grammarian was 
writing ad excusandos gentis suae ritusA^ 

In both his Egyptian History and in his speech A^a/nst the Jews, Apion prob¬ 
ably aimed to exonerate Egyptian culture from some accusations, and also re¬ 
directed these charges against the Jews, often even inventing new calumnies, 
unheard of before his time. He was the hrst to revive the rumour that went back 
to Poseidonius and Apollonius Molon, that in the Jerusalem temple the Jews 
used to keep a Greek victim, whom they ritually killed and ate, after swearing 
hostility towards all foreigners, an anecdote that applied to the Jewish people 
the myth of the Egyptian king Busiris’ attempted murder of Heracles, in turn 
deriving from a documented Egyptian practice of human sacrihce under the 
first dynasty.®° Apion revived another old and perhaps forgotten prejudice, 
that in the inner chamber of the Jerusalem temple the Jews worshipped the 
golden head of an ass.®' He also wrote, as has been said above, that the Jews re¬ 
vered the Sabbath because in the seventh day after the Exodus from Egypt they 
fell ill from a tumour of the groin called in Egyptian sabbo or sabbatosis, which 
prevented them from walking.®^ Einally, a passage in Josephus claims, with 
the authority of Herodotus, that the first to circumcise and to teach this prac¬ 
tice to other people were the Egyptians, letting us think that Apion blamed 
the Jews for the invention of circumcision, which the Romans despised. It is 

48 Ap. 2.215 (adultery) and 216 (fraud). 

49 Pliny, Nat. 30.99. 

50 Ap. 2.91-96. Heracles versus Bousiris: Diodorus 1.67.11 and 88.5. Herodotus 2.45 may have 
referred to the tradition about Bousiris' attempt to sacrifice Herakles. Bickerman attri¬ 
butes the story of the ritual sacrifice of a Greek to Seleucid propaganda: E. J. Bickerman, 
“Ritualmord und Eselskult,” Studies in Jewish and Christian History (Leiden: Brill, 1980), 
2/225-55. On human sacrifice in Egypt under the first dynasty, Plutarch, Delside et Osiride 
73, 38od, quoting Manetho fgh 609 F 22 records the annual sacrifice of ‘Typhonian’ men 
on the Tomb of Osiris as scapegoats to guarantee a good harvest. 

51 Ap. 2.80,2.112. 

52 Ap. 2.21. 
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worth noting that, here, Josephus states that Apion calumniated the Jews UTTSp 
AiyuTTiicov, that is, “in defence of the Egyptians.”®^ 

Apion’s anti-Jewish attitude may have been rooted in his Egyptian back¬ 
ground. It is notorious that the priestly circles in traditional Egyptian temples 
were, from Pharaonic times down to the Roman period, characterised by a xe¬ 
nophobic attitude, as they identified foreigners with Typhon or Seth, the god of 
disorder, anarchy, famine and plague, and Josephus himself states that Apion 
revived antiquas inimicitias between Jews and Egyptians.®"^ Old prejudices, 
however, were brought back to life for contemporary political reasons. In his 
History of Egypt, written for Tiberius, and in the speech before Gains, Apion 
employed anti-Jewish charges to defend, respectively, the Egyptians after the 
scandals of 19, and the Alexandrians after the riots of 38. 


4 Apion the Cretan 

A further element may cast light on Apion’s relationship with imperial power. 
The Suda states that Apion was “of Egypt, but according to Heliconius, a Cretan.” 
At the end of the nineteenth century, von Gutschmid interpreted this phrase as 
a reference to the mendacity of Apion, according to the ancient commonplace 
whereby “all Cretans are liars.”®® Eollowed by Cynthia Damon, von Gutschmid 
identified Heliconius with the Byzantine Chronicler of the fourth century ce, 
described in the Suda as a sophist and the author of a Chronological Epitome 
from Adam to Theodosius the Great 

It is worth noting, however, that the Suda names Heliconius among the 
pupils and teachers of Apion, as if he was a contemporary. Besides, although 
Christian writers knew Apion, they do not appear to have known Josephus’ 


53 Ap. 2.142. 

54 Ap. 2.70. 

55 A. von Gutschmid, KLeine Schriften (ed. F. Riihl; 5 vols.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1889-94), 4/357; 
Damon, “Pliny on Apion,” 144. 

56 Heliconius: Suda e 851. Heliconius is mentioned only in another locus, in Suda a 3868, 
on Arrian of Nicomedia: Arrianos of Nicomedia, an Epictetan philosopher, known as the 
new Xenophon. He was in Rome during the reign of the emperors Hadrian and Marcus 
and Antoninus, and garnered honors even so far as becoming a consul himself, just as 
Heliconius says, through the excellence of his education. He wrote a great multitude 
of books’ (Tr. Jennifer Benedict, Suda On Line). Cf G. Wirth, “Helikonios the Sophist,” 
Historia 13 (1964): 506-09; P. Janiszewski, The Missing Link. Greek Pagan Historiography 
in the Seeond Half of the Third Century and in the Fourth Century AD (Warsaw: Raphael 
Taubenschlag Foundation, 2006), 414-15. 
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work, portraying Apion simply as an Alexandrian and a Greek scholar, who 
discussed the allegorical sense of Greek myth.®'^ It is tempting to argue that the 
name in question is that of Helicon, the Egyptian freedman and inseparable 
friend of Gains, whom Philo portrays in dark tones in the Embassy to Gaius. 
In the manuscript tradition of the Suda the reading HAIKONA might have 
been copied erroneously as HAIKONION, because the Byzantine Heliconius 
was better known to the scribe.®® Of course, this interpretation must remain 
hypothetical. 

Philo devotes a strikingly large amount of space to Helicon, whom he de¬ 
scribes not only as bad company for Gaius, but also as the principal cause of 
the persecution of the Jews in Alexandria in 38-41. Philo states that Helicon 
was an Egyptian slave, raised in the household of an ambitious Egyptian mas¬ 
ter, who had educated him. The 1961 translation by E. Mary Smallwood, given 
below, translated Philo’s allusion to the education of Helicon as "a smattering 
of general education.” In my view, however, Philo used the term evxuxXicov to 
indicate the enkyklios paideia, the highest level of Greek education, which was 
given to Helicon by his Egyptian master. Through his sophisticated culture. 
Helicon managed to gain access to the emperor, who was himself well edu¬ 
cated and passionate about Greek literature. 

Philo describes Helicon as follows: 

Most of these were Egyptians, a worthless breed, whose souls were in¬ 
fected with the poison and bad temper alike of the crocodiles and asps of 
their country. The leader of this whole Egyptian dance-band was Helicon, 
a damnable and abominable slave who had wormed his way into the im¬ 
perial household. He had been given a smattering of general education 
because of the ambition of his former master, who had presented him to 
Tiberius Caesar. Now at that time he did not enjoy any privileged posi¬ 
tion, since Tiberius detested childish jokes; he had been inclined to seri¬ 
ousness and austerity almost from boyhood. 

Legatio 166-67 


57 Christian authors mentioning Apion: Tatian Ad Gr. 28, referring to the antiquity of Moses 
in Apion’s Egyptian History book four; the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (4.13; 5.2, 29), in 
which Apion is a pagan disputant on the topic of Greek mythology, and a scholar from 
Alexandria known for his anti-Judaism. On this point, see Barclay, Against Apion, 168. 

58 For Janiszewski, ibid., 415, the Chronike Epitome of Heliconius was a source of Hesychius’ 
Onomatologos; hence the anecdote was copied in the Suda. 
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After the death of Tiberius, so Philo tells us, Helicon realised that his golden 
chance had come. Helicon started to court Gaius day and night, and, along 
with the tragic actor Apelles of Ascalon, became the right arm of the emperor. 
Thanks to the intimacy with Gaius, both Apelles and Helicon manipulated the 
emperor by “spitting their venom,” as Philo puts it, against the Jews: “So the 
scorpion-like slave Helicon injected his Egyptian poison into the Jews” {Legatio 
155). Philo’s obsessive metaphor of the poisonous scorpions and snakes, as¬ 
sociated in Egypt with Seth, god of famine and plague, might be a response to 
Apion’s association of Jews vHth plagues. 

It is at least possible that Helicon grew up in Alexandria in the household of 
Apion, who educated him and perhaps, as often happened to slaves, renamed 
him Helicon. The anti-Jewish calumnies, Philo explains, were something that 
Helicon learned from his boyhood. In the 20s ce his master moved to Rome, 
and presented him to Tiberius, who, however, was too austere to take him seri¬ 
ously. In 37, on the death of Tiberius, Helicon became an intimate of Gaius, 
achieving the rank of cubicuLarius, which allowed him to be in close contact 
with the emperor. In 39, both the Alexandrian and the Jewish delegation, as 
Philo admits, bribed Helicon to secure his favour, though it was immediately 
clear that the Jews had no hope of winning. In 41, after Gaius was murdered, 
Claudius sentenced Helicon to death because of the disasters that occurred 
under Gaius, as Philo reports: 

Actually those fine advocates of fine deeds received the wages of their 
sacrilege shortly afterwards. Apelles was thrown into chains by Gaius on 
other charges, and was tortured and put on the wheel alternately — rath¬ 
er like the attacks of a recurrent fever — while Helicon was executed by 
Claudius Germanicus Caesar for the other crimes which the lunatic (sc. 
Gaius) had perpetrated. But this happened later on. 

Legatio 206 

ft is impossible to find out for sure the identity of the master of Helicon. 
However, the personality of Helicon as described by Philo matches the hypoth¬ 
esis that he joked about Apion being a Cretan: 

He mixed ridicule with his accusations, in order to amuse him with the 
former while doing us the greatest possible harm. Eor the ridicule, which 
appeared to be the principal matter, was subsidiary in his eyes, whereas 
the apparently subsidiary matter, the accusations, was the only matter of 
primary importance. 

Legatio 176 
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A joke about the origins of Apion would fit perfectly with the theme of 
the Legatio ad Gaium of 39: the rights of the Jews of Alexandria versus the 
rights of the Greek population of Alexandria and those of the Egyptians. The 
thorny question under discussion concerned the extent to which the acquired 
Alexandrian residence of the Jews enabled them to enjoy the same rights, 
namely the access to the gymnasium, the fiscal exemptions, that Alexandrians 
enjoyed. Apion, the advocate of the Alexandrians, was himself an Egyptian, 
and someone might have asked where exactly he was from. Helicon may have 
answered in his trenchant way, that Apion was a Cretan, annihilating the at¬ 
tack against Apion’s origins by laughing at it. Perhaps this reconstruction is 
too imaginative. However, what is beyond doubt is that Helicon was close to 
Gains at the time of the conflicting speeches delivered respectively by Apion 
and Philo in 39. At this time. Helicon was so powerful that he could afford 
to joke about whomever he wished. When Philo wrote the Embassy to Gaius, 
both Gaius and Helicon were dead, while Apion was still alive and powerful at 
court.®® In this context, Philo could launch a powerful attack against the de¬ 
funct cubicularius, and against Egypt in general, but remained silent on Apion, 
who was still a dangerous man. 


5 Conclusion 

The link between plague, Jews, and the Exodus story existed from Hellenistic 
times, but was restated and articulated by Apion in his True History of Egypt, 
also known as Truth, which he wrote to exonerate the Egyptians after the ex¬ 
pulsion of Isis followers and Jews from Rome in 19 ce. Apion probably dedicat¬ 
ed this work to Tiberius and Livia, either before Tiberius’ retirement to Capri 
in 26 or before Livia’s death in 29. He even boasted that he had immortalized 
them, probably after seeing the deification of Livia in 42. In his Truth, and in 
the speech against the Jews delivered before Gaius in 39, Apion laid the blame 
on the Jews for all the anti-Egyptian charges, from cannibalism to zoolatry, 
from circumcision to leprosy. It is likely that in either his Egyptian History, or 
in his speech before Gaius, or in both, Apion referred to Tiberius’ expulsion of 
Jews from Rome in 19 CE as a “positive” precedent and a justification for the 
expulsion of Jews from their houses that took place at Alexandria in 38 ce. The 
sarcastic Tacitean words on the vile damnum concerning the possible death 


59 On the death of Apion, see above. 
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of 4000 Jewish conscripts, might derive from Tiberius. Surely, however, both 
Tiberius and Tacitus knew the version of Apion.®° 

The words of the emperor Claudius in 41 on the Jews as plague-sowers be¬ 
tray the preoccupation about Jewish riots, and suggest that Claudius knew or 
remembered some passages of Apion. Only forty or fifty years after Apion’s 
death Josephus confuted these prejudices in public, in the treatise that we 
caA Against Apion, perhaps addressed to Nerva, in the “interlude of tolerance” 
towards the Jews between 96 and 98 ce; it is interesting that the apologet¬ 
ic, pro-Egyptian attitude of Apion, and the Jewish response of Josephus, be¬ 
came topical issues again a few years before the Jewish Diaspora Revolt under 
Trajan.®' Apion’s work was famous as anti-Jewish even among Christians. In 
53“54 CE, in order to vilify the official Graeco-Roman culture, Paul chose the 
cymbal as a negative paradigm in the most famous passage of his First Letter to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor 13:1-2): 

If I speak in the tongues of men or of angels, but do not have love, I am 
only a resounding gong or a clanging cymbal. If I have the gift of proph¬ 
ecy and can fathom all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I have a faith 
that can move mountains, but do not have 13 ™ nothing.®^ 

Paul’s words sound like a perfect criticism of the disciplines in which the 
eymbalum mundi excelled. 
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MAP 3 Jewish communities in the Fayum. This map was reproduced by kind permission of Mohr 

Siebeck Tubingen from Aryeh Kasher, The Jews in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt: the struggle for 
equal rights, tsaj 7. Tubingen:]. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1985. (Editors' note: The spellings 
of Socnopaiou Nesos, Grurob and Psenyris in this map are today considered anomalous as also 
the locations of Bousiris and the 'Syrian village' near Philadelphia). 



















CHAPTER 11 


The Jewish Presence in Graeco-Roman Egypt: 
The Evidence of the Papyri since the Corpus 
Papyrorum Judaicarum 

Willy Clarysse 


1 Introduction' 

For the study of ancient Judaism Egypt is an important place. During the third 
century bce Palestine was a province of the Ptolemaic empire, and as a result 
many Jews came to live in Egypt, mainly in Alexandria, hut also in the country 
itself (an interesting early example is P.Cairo Zen. 4 59762 [= cpj 10], where a 
brickmaker interrupts his work on the Sabbath). Alexandria is the place where 
the Jewish Bible was translated into Greek. The Greek of the Septuagint (lxx) 
has many parallels in the papyri,^ and the oldest copies of the lxx were found 
in Egypt.^ Alexandria and Egypt are perhaps the place where antisemitism 
was born,"' as appears from the works of Philo, the letter of Claudius to the 
Alexandrians (ldab 16850), a papyrus letter from Memphis {sb 6 9564 = cpj 1 
141) and the so-called Alexandrian Martyrs’ literature. At the end of his cam¬ 
paign against the Jewish revolt in Palestine in 69 ce, Vespasian was proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in Egypt headed by the prefect Tiberius lulius Alexander, 


1 This article is based upon an earlier article by W. Clarysse, “Identilying Jews and Christians 
in the Papyri,” in Jews and Christians in Antiquity: A Regional Perspective, ed. P. Lanfranchi 
andj. Verheyden (Leuven: Peeters, 2018), 81-100. For papyrological abbreviations, see http:// 
library.duke.edu/rubenstein/scriptorium/papyrus/texts/clist.html. References in this article 
to LDAB are to the Leuven Database of Ancient Books (www.trismegistos.org). 

2 The unpublished house-by-house register P. Miinchen inv. 344 recto, for instance, lists both 
Jews and d;V.6<puXoi, echoing the terminology of the Septuagint. A Jewish family lives in a 
house next to an Arab. Dorothy Thompson and I intend to publish this text in a forthcoming 
volume of P. Miinch. 

3 The most famous example is ldab 3450, of the late Ptolemaic or early Roman period, pub¬ 
lished by Z. Aly and L. Koenen, Three Rolls of the Early Septuagint. Genesis and Deuteronomy 
(Bonn: R. Habelt, 1980). 

4 On the origin of ancient anti-Judaism, see most recently W. Huss, “Zu den Urspriingen 
des antiken Antijudaismus,” in Geschehen und Geddchtnis. Die hellenistische Welt und ihre 
Wirkung. Festsehrijifir Wolfgang Orthzum 65. Geburtstag, ed. J. F. Eckholdt et al. (Berlin: lit, 

2009), 161-76; B. Legras, “Kara nolOJiv aniyOeiav. Le discours de haine contre les Juifs dans 
I’Egypte ptolemaique,” in Les discours de la haine. Recits etfigures de la passion dans la Cite, 
ed. M. Deleplace (Lille, Presses Universitaires du Septentrion, 2009), 33-47. 
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himself a renegade Jew. Starting from 70 ce the Jews had to pay ajewish poll 
tax all over the empire but only in Egypt can the tax be studied in detail thanks 
to Egyptian ostraca and papyri. In 117 ce a genocide took place of the Egyptian 
Jews and for several centuries they disappear from view. A century later this 
now forgotten holocaust was still annually celebrated in Oxyrhynchus (P.Oxy. 
4 705 = CPj 450). The Cairo Genizah is our richest source of information for 
Jewish life in medieval Cairo in the period of the Eatimids and later. 

The history of the Jews in Egypt is known from the writings of Philo, Josephus 
and Cassius Dio, but also from the papyri. Between 1957 and 1964 papyri origi¬ 
nating from Jews or mentioning Jews were collected and reedited with trans¬ 
lations and excellent commentaries in the Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum 
(henceforth CPj) by Victor Tcherikover and Alexander Euks. An update, 
planned by Euks and started by Itzhak Eikhman, is being prepared by Tal Ilan 
of the Ereie Universitat of Berlin and Noah Hacham at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. In this short survey I present, in rough chronological order, some 
conspicuous examples of the progress made in the last half century.^ 


2 Ajewish Family in Ptolemaic Thebes 

As CPJ 77, 78 and 79 Tcherikover and Euks included three tax receipts from 
Diospolis Magna (Thebes). Two brothers, Straton and Isakis, sons of Straton, 
paid taxes between 158 and 153 bce. About ten years ago I added two demotic 
ostraca to the dossier.® As the Corpus of Jewish Papyri (cpj) is in fact limited 
to Greek papyri, demotic texts are not taken into account there; this is a major 
shortcoming of the corpus.'^ In 0 . Mattha 233, dated to 153 bce, Isakis paid for 


5 For a general survey of the Jewish presence in ancient Egypt, see J. Meleze-Modrzejewski, The 
Jews of Egypt: From Rameses II to Emperor Hadrian (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1995). In Oxyrhynchus, a city well attested in the Roman period, there are hardly any refer¬ 
ences to Jewish inhabitants before the Byzantine period, see e.g. Cpr vii 2, a first-century 
list of Jewish inhabitants (though Oxyrhynchite provenance is uncertain), P. ifao hi 43 and 
J. Eldon Epp, “The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus: Socio-Religious Context 
for the New Testament Papyri,” in New Testament Manuscripts. Their Texts and their World, 
eds. T. J. Kraus and T. Nicklas; Texts and Editions for New Testament Study 2. (Leiden: Brill, 
2006), 13-52. 

6 W. Clarysse, “Ajewish Family in Ptolemaic Thebes,”77i> 32 (2002), 7-9. 

7 For other demotic ostraca in Thebes, see 0 . BodL dem. 686 (zas 126, 1999, 48 no. 7): Ipyt 
son of Wpsy^ and Sabbataios son of Annaios) and U. Kaplony-Heckel, “Theben-West und 
Theben-Ost (31 Demotische r-rh=w Ostraka aus dem British Museum),” in Studies in 
Egyptology Presented to Miriam Lichtheim (ed. S. Israelit-Groll; Jerusalem: Magness Press, 
1990)1517-623; cf. Kaplony-Heckel 1990 no. 18 (Dositheos son of Sabbataios). For the demotic 
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the food for the sacred ibis, i.e. he paid rent on sacred land; in an ostracon now 
in Brooklyn, the brothers Isaak and Straton, sons of Straton, paid for a plot of 
land in the Memnoneia together with Straton son ofYs and Ys son of Joseph. If 
we accept that the four persons were members of the same family the follow¬ 
ing stemma may be reconstructed.® 

Joseph I 
Jesous (?) (Ys) 


Joseph II Straton I 


Straton ii Isaak 

This Jewish family was well integrated in Theban society. They received their 
tax receipts not only in Greek, but also in demotic and even cultivated a plot 
belonging to the sacred ibises. In the eyes of the Egyptians, farmers who were 
cultivators of sacred land were automatically servants of the god in question; 
of course, this was not necessarily felt in the same way by the Jewish farmers. 

In the Greek ostraca Jewish names receive a Greek ending (Isak-is) but in 
demotic the orthography Yshg and Ys shows that the names were still pro¬ 
nounced with a shin and a dotted h, two consonants that do not exist in Greek. 
This implies, I think, that these people still spoke Aramaic. The survival of 
Aramaic in Ptolemaic Egypt is conhrmed by a few fragments of Aramaic texts 
found at Thebes® and Tebtynis.*® The name Ys could be a short form of Ysw3, 
which in Greek is rendered as Tqaouq, a name well attested among the Jews of 


ostraca of the Jewish community in Edfu, see now D. Kott, “Taxation et societe a Edfou 
des Ptolemees aux Romains, d’apres les ostraca demotique,” PhD diss. (ephe, Paris, 2016). 
bgu6 1454, which mentions the names Josephus, Tobias, Simeon, Abdaios and Dositheos, 
is of uncertain provenance. For Greek ostraca, add Abietos son of lasepis in 0 . Held. 1 1 .3 
(the exact reading of the names is hidden in the note). 

8 Clarysse, “A Jewish family in Ptolemaic Thebes,” 7-9. 

9 B. Porten and A. Yardeni (eds.). Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt. Newly 
Copied, Edited and Translated into English. 4: Ostraca and Assorted Inscriptions. Texts and 
Studies for Students (Jerusalem: The Hebrew University of Jerusalem — Department of 
the History of the Jewish People, 1999), D8.13. 

10 C. Gallazzi, “La ripresa degli scavi a Umm-el-Breigat (Tebtynis),” Acme 48 (1995), 3-24. 
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Edfu. If SO, a certain Jesus son of Joseph lived in Egypt about hundred and hfty 
years before the birth of another Jesus son of Joseph in Bethlehem. 


3 Jews in the Village of Trikomia and Jewish Onomastics 

In the Ptolemaic period there are about one hundred examples of the ethnic 
loudaios}^ which indicates ‘provenance from Judaea’ rather than religious 
affiliation, though in Antiquity ethnicity and religion were of course closely 
linked.'^ One hundred persons for a period of three hundred years is not a 
sufficient base for study. Erom the beginning, therefore, Jewish names have 
played an important role in identifying the Jewish population of Egypt. A simi¬ 
lar problem occurs with Christians, who in the fourth century CE (re)intro- 
duced biblical Hebrew names like Johannes, Elias, David, Moyses or Samuel.*^ 
The problem in separatingjews from Christians on the basis of the onomastic 
repertoire is limited because the Jews as a group were largely eliminated after 
the war of 117 CE (see below),*^ and Christian names do not appear before the 
second half of the third century. 

In the Ptolemaic period, when many Jews emigrated to Egypt, a biblical 
name or a theophoric name composed with Jahweh (Ico- and ’la- in Greek) 
constitutes a strong indication in favour of a Jewish origin. If for individual 


11 They can be easily retrieved in volume x of the Prosopographia Ptokmaica, compiled by 
C. A. La’da, Foreign Ethnics in Flelknistic Egypt (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 106-15, nos. E874- 
E970. See also M. H. Williams, “The Meaning and Function of loudaios in Greco-Roman 
Inscriptions,” zpe 116 (1997), 249-62. 

12 Sylvie Honigman translates TouSmo? as “Judaean” for the Ptolemaic and early Roman peri¬ 
od, and uses “Jew” only for the period after 41 CE, to make a distinction between the origi¬ 
nal ethnic and later religious use of the term: S. Honigman, “The Ptolemaic and Roman 
Definitions of Social Categories and the Evolution of Judaean Communal Identity in 
Egypt,” in Jewish and Christian CommunaL Identities in the Roman World, ed. Y. Furstenberg 
(Leiden: Brill, 2016), 25-74 (esp. 29). 

13 On Christian names, see M. Depauw and W. Clarysse, “How Christian was Fourth 
Century Egypt? Onomastic Perspectives on Conversion,” Vigiliae Christianae 67 (2013), 
407-35; M. Depauw and W. Clarysse, “Christian Onomastics: A Response to Frankfurter,” 
Vigiliae Christianae 69 (2015), 327-29. On the disappearance of Judaism and the rise of 
Christianity in Egypt, see R. Kraft and A. Luijendijk, “Christianity's rise after Judaism’s de¬ 
mise in early Egypt,” in Partings. How Judaism and Christianity became Two, ed. H. Shanks 
(Washington: Biblical Archaeology Society, 2013), 179-85. For the name Moyses, which is 
unexpectedly rare among Jews, there are no certain examples in Graeco-Roman Egypt: see 
M. H. Williams, “The Case for Jewish Use of Moses as a Personal Name in Graeco-Roman 
Antiquity,” zpe 140 (2002), 279-83. 

14 See also William Horbury’s chapter in this volume. 
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persons, there may be some doubts, for groups of persons, a family or a larger 
community, ethnic provenance is as good as certain. Jewish onomastics al¬ 
ready played an important role in cpj, which includes a detailed study on the 
name Sabbataios, but it has recently been brought to attention again by the 
studies of Margaret Williams and Sylvie Honigman.'® 

In 2006 Dorothy Thompson and I collected all Ptolemaic lists of salt-tax pay¬ 
ers. The salt tax (halike) was a relatively low poll-tax, initially standing at just 
one drachma for males and half a drachma for women. The lists register tax¬ 
payers village by village, occupation by occupation, household by household, 
giving the names of every single member of every household. Several texts in 
this corpus deal with the village of Trikomia, ‘three-villages,’ which in the pe¬ 
riod around 250-230 BCE contained 321 taxpayers (P. Count 22). Seventy-two 
Greeks ("EAkijvEq) were exempt from the small extra poll-tax of one obol (a 
sixth of a drachma, to be paid by males only) and (probably) also from occupa¬ 
tional taxes, and they therefore formed a privileged group. For this reason they 
were counted separately, as if being Greek was an occupation on the same level 
as baker, donkey-driver or shepherd. The Greeks of Trikomia are listed nomina- 
tim in P. Count 26 11 . iog-201. Apparently, most Greeks lived in a single ‘Greek 
quarter,’ probably one of the three ‘villages’ of Tri-komia.'® 

Among those Hellenes, several have Semitic names, Hebrew and/or Aramaic 
names, e.g. louodeitis (Judith), Salymis, Ananias, Barikkas, lohannas, loannis, 
Mariam, Annas, Sousanna. Since the Jews of Trikomia, like mostjews in Egypt, 
belonged to the Greek side of society, they could also use Greek names. But 
even here they were somehow distinguished from other Greeks, because, as 


15 M. H. Williams, “Palestinian Jewish Personal Names in Acts,” in The Book of Acts in Its 
First-Century Setting, VoL 4: The Book of Acts in Its Palestinian Setting, ed. R. Bauckham 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1995), 79-113; S. Honigman, “Noms semitiques a Edfou et a 
Thebes,” basp 40 (2004), 63-118; eadem, “Abraham in Egypt: Hebrew and Jewish-Aramaic 
names in Egypt and Judaea in Hellenistic and Early Roman Times,” zpe 146 (2004), 279- 
297; eadem, “Les Juifs dans la societe de I’Egypte romaine au croisement des sources docu- 
mentaires et litteraires,” in Reading New Testament Papyri in Context, eds. C. Clivaz and 
J. Zumstei (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 131-66. Tal Ilan lists the names of all Jews in the western 
diaspora, including Egypt in her Lexikon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity: Part III: The 
Western Diaspora S30 BCE-650 CE in collaborationwith Thomas Ziem, tsaj 126 (Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2008). See also G. Bohak, “Good Jews, Bad Jews and Non-Jews in Greek 
Papyri and Inscriptions,” in Akten des 21. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses, Berlin, 
^S-igS.iggg, VoL 1, eds. B. Kramer et al. (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1997), 105-12, for the problems 
involved in identifying Jews in papyri and inscriptions on the basis of their names. 

16 For a study of this text from the point of view of the Jewish settlement, see W. Clarysse, 
“Jews in Trikomia,” in Proceedings of the 20th International Congress of Papyrologists: 
Copenhagen, 23-29 August, igg2, ed. A. Biilow-Jacobsen (Copenhagen: Museum 
Tusculanum Press, 1994), 193-203. 
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a group, they had clearly marked preferences in the names that they chose. 
Some Greek names found in P.Count 26 resemble Aramaic or Jewish names 
in their consonants, e.g. Straton above, or Simon, which sounded like Hebrew 
Shime’on, and it was therefore especially popular among Jews. Mnaseas is 
a good Greek name, but in a Jewish context it may well refer to the tribe of 
Manasse. A Greek name such as Syros may show the Syrian origin of its bearer. 

A second type of name frequently found among the Jewish population is 
that of explicit monotheistic names, with the element ‘theos’ replacing the 
name of pagan divinities, e.g. Theodores, Theomnestos, Theodotos, Theogenes 
etc. Jewish Greeks also loved to give dynastic names to their children, like 
Alexandros, Ptolemaios, Berenike, Philotera or Philippos.'^ 

Together these names account for about 40% of the Hellenes in Trikomia. 
Other names in our text, though not as typical, were also well accepted in a 
Jewish milieu, as for example names beginning with Nik- or Phil-. Like the 
dynastic names these do not refer to a pagan deity. There are only a few of 
the usual theophoric Greek names in our text, like Demetrios and Demetria, 
Zenodora, Sarapion and Artemidoros. 

In conclusion, the Greek community of Maron’s quarter in Trikomia is large¬ 
ly composed of Hellenised Jews. Egyptian names are exceptional in this group, 
and only found for a few women; there are also two Thracian names (Dizoulas 
and Teres 11 .110 and i8g). Trikomia was not a Jewish ghetto, but it included a 
Greek quarter, which, to a large extent, was a quarter of Jewish settlers. These 
Jews were not, however, different from other Greek communities: a similar 
onomastic pattern is, for instance, found among the Cyrenaean Greeks in the 
village of Tholthis in the Oxyrhynchite nome.*® 


4 Some Other Fayum Villages 

The village of Samareia was situated in the meris of Polemon, close to 
Kerkesephis, Kerkeosiris and Tebtynis.*® Its name points to a Jewish-Samaritan 

17 For the Jewish use of the name Alexandros, a Jewish legend mentioned by Modrzejewski 
(The Jews of Egypt, 54) which told that all boys born in the year when Alexander en¬ 
tered Jerusalem were called Alexander. For dynastic names among Jewish families, see 
W. Clarysse and Y. Bronx, “Would You Name Your Child after a Celebrity?” zpe 200 (2016), 
347-62 (esp. 348 and 354). 

18 W. Clarysse, “Ethnic Diversity and Dialect among the Greeks of Hellenistic Egypt,” in The 
Two Faees of HellenistieEgypt, eds. A M. F.W.VerhoogtandS. P.Vleeming, plb 30 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1998), 1-13 (2-5); W. Clarysse and D. J. Thompson, Counting the People in Hellenistie 
Egypt (Cambridge: CUP, 2006), 320-21. 

19 For this village in general, see http://www.trismegistos.org/fayum/fayum2/2077.php? 
geo_id=2077. 
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origin and Jewish inhabitants are attested in cpj 22 (a contract of cession of 
a military quarter in Kerkesephis), 28 (a list of sheep and goats owned by sol¬ 
diers) and 128 (a petition of a wife against her Jewish husband). There was 
a gymnasium in the village {P. Ent. 8), but it is not clear whether the Jewish 
population took part in it. The Jewish population of the village has become 
better known thanks to five contracts in a register drawn up in the scribal of- 
hce of nearby Theogonis {cpr 18 7-11): leases of a vineyard in Tebtynis {cpr 18 
7) and a garden in Samareia {cpr 1811) to Jews and two receipts for a dowry in 
marriages of Jewish couples {cpr 18 8 and g). Given his name, the policeman 
Dositheos (P. Heid. 6 382) nearly a century later was probably also Jewish. New 
information on the Jewish population of Theogonis appears in a list of names 
on an unpublished Dublin papyrus (p. tcd Select Box 72), to be published by 
me in the Festschrift for Gabriella Messeri (nos. 26 and 27).^° 

More than one-hundred male payers of the Roman poll-tax {syntaximon) 
are listed in a papyrus dated to the hrst half of the hrst century ce {P. Harrauer 
33). The names, partly Hebrew (lakoubos, Joseph, Isak), partly monotheistic 
(Dosthes, Theodores), dynastic (Lagos, Ptolemaios, Alexandres) or otherwise 
loved by Jews (Simon, Sambathion, Nikaios, Philon, Nikon, Tryphon) point to 
a hellenised Jewish community. Similar contemporary lists are known in the 
archive of the tax collector Nemesion of Philadelpheia.^* A few rare names 
are indeed attested in that village (Dropides, Harpamous), but this would be 
the first time that a large Jewish group is attested in an otherwise well-known 
village.^^ For that reason the editor preferred to leave open the possibility that 
this group lived in the Jewish quarter of the capital of the Fayum. 

In the CPJ materials, no Jewish inhabitants are attested for Boubastos, 
though a group of farmers bearing Semitic names is listed in Wilcken, Chrest. 
198 = CPJ 36. loudaioi as a group are probably mentioned in P Count 15 1 . 4, 
alongside Persians and Arabs, towards the end of the third century bce. Two 
first-century CE lists show, however, that there was a substantial Jewish popu¬ 
lation in the village. 

A daybook of grain receipts issued by the sitoLogoi of Boubastos and Neilou 
polis lists contributors for land of the dioikesis and for ousiai (P. bond. 2194 = sb 
1411426). Payments for Boubastos and especially for the estate of Philodamos in 
that village are made by the following persons, whose Jewish background has 


20 "e me L’ovrare appaga.” Papiri e saggi in onore di Gabriella Messeri (P. Messeri), eds. 
G. Bastianini et al. Edizioni deU’Istituto Papirologico «G. ViteUi» 9 (Florence: fup, 
forthcoming). 

21 K. Vandorpe, W. Clarysse and H. Verreth Herbert, Graeco-Roman archives from the Fayum 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2015), 256-258. 

22 In SB 20 14525 only a few individual Jewish shepherds are mentioned. The few Jewish 
names in cpj 2 416 are partly supplied by the editors. 
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escaped the editors. Monotheistic names are sometimes corrupted (©vjytvvjq 
for ©Eoytvvjq etc.), as is also the case in the ostraca from Edfu. 

28. Nikias alias A..o() son of Papos 

30. Theudas son of Ammonios {dioikesis land) 

31. Theodoras alias Lykos son of Isas (?) (Philodamiane ousia) 

32. Maos (?) son of Tryphon {dioikesis land) 

33 and 71. Menelaos son of Isakis^^ {dioikesis land) 

51 and 106. Ptolemaios son of Teuphilos (Philodamiane ousia) 

70 and 122. Tryphon son of Eleazar (Philodamiane ousia) 

72. Lykos son of Dositheos (doikesis land) 

73. Phanias son of lason (Philodamiane ousia) 

74. lapounes son of Palletis {dioikesis land)^"^ 

75. Thegenes son of Thegenes 
77. Isakis son of Nikias 

108. Tryphon son of Lysas 

log. Isakis alias The- - son of Heras 

121. lakouh(is)^® {dioikesis land) 

In the contemporaneous tax list P. Vindob. Tandem 15 payments are in money 
for several villages. Again the names of the tax-payers in Boubastos have a dis- 
tinctlyjewish flavour: 

68. Abramos son of Theophilos 

71. Dositheos son of Sambathion 

93. Simarion daughter of Sambathon^® 

118. Apollonios son of Sambas 

5 The Jewish Politeuma of Herakleopolis 

In the Ptolemaic period, Jews belonged to the social group of immigrants, the 
Hellenes, who were privileged vis-a-vis the Egyptians. They were especially fa¬ 
voured by Ptolemy VI, who allowed the high priest Onias to establish himself 
in Leontopolis in the Delta after the murder of his father, and even to erect a 


23 Here and in 11 .77 and 109 the editors read the name as ’Iaa[rii;, but on the microfilm of the 
British Library ’Icraxii; looks possible; Isamis is a ghostname. 

24 Both readings are doubtful and should be checked on the original. A name beginning 
with la- is probably Jewish. 

25 On the British Library microfilm I read ’Ia)<ovP(i?) rather than ’'Iavvo() (so edd.). 

26 Simarion is a very rare name, probably a feminine counterpart of Simon, one of the most 
common names amongst Jews. 
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Jewish temple there.^^ About the same time we hear of a Jewish poUteuma in 
the Herakleopolite nome, known from a small archive of 20 Greek papyri in 
the collections of Cologne, Heidelberg and Munich, dated between 143 and 
133 BCE (P. Polit. lud.). This group of texts, published in 2001, is of fundamental 
importance for understanding the situation of Jews in Egypt and in Alexandria. 
Many texts are petitions addressed to the authorities {archontes and poLitarch- 
es) of a poUteuma of the Jews in Herakleopolis. They deal with disputes among 
Jews but also with non-Jewish inhabitants of the harbour quarter of this town. 
Apparently, the poUteuma had powers similar to those of Ptolemaic officials; 
the local authorities mainly upheld the rights resulting from legal contracts. 

This publication shows how ethnic groups, of which the Jews are just one 
example, organised themselves and acquired a certain degree of autonomy 
within the Ptolemaic state.^® Jews used Greek laws, for instance with loans 
yielding a yearly interest of 24% (which in P. Polit. lud. 19 is called the patrios 
nomosl), but for family life, they (also?) followed the rules of the Torah (P. Polit. 
lud. 4 is a complaint that the father of the bride had broken his promise of a 
betrothal, without waiting for a letter of repudiation from the husband, the 
PupXfov diroaTaafou). In conflicts between Jews and non-Jews, the Jews are 
called poUtai and their opponents aUophyloi: this is the terminology of the 
Septuagint. 

Since the publication of P.Polit. lud., a score of unpublished papyri in Munich 
have now become available as photographs online.^® These will be published 
by Thomas Kruse. P. Miinch. inv. 287 -1- 293, for instance, is a petition to Straton, 
poUtarehes, and to the arehontes (of the poUteuma) made by Philippos son of 


27 P. Nadig, “Zur Rolle der Juden unter Ptolemaios VI. und Ptolemaios VIII,” in Aegypten 
zwischen innerem Zwist und dusserem Druck. Die Zeit Ptolemaios VI. bis VIII., eds. 
A. Jordens and J. F. Quack (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 20u), 186-200. 

28 The new texts have already been discussed extensively, see e.g. S. Honigman, “The Jewish 
PoUteuma at Herakleopolis,” sci 21 (2002), 251-266; eadem, “Politeumata and Ethnicity 
in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt,” Aneient Society 33 (2003), 61-102; T. Kruse, “Das polit- 
euma der Juden von Herakleopolis in Agypten,” in Die Septuaginta — Texte, Kontexte, 
Lebenswelten. Internationale Fachtagung veranstaltet von Septuaginta Deutsch (LXX.D), 
Wuppertal, 20.-23.Juli2006, eds. M. Karrer and W. Kraus (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 
166-175; and D. J. Thompson, “Ethnic Minorities in Hellenistic Egypt,” in Political Culture 
in the Greek City after the Classical Age, eds. 0 . M. van Nijf and R. Alston (Leuven: Peeters, 
2011), 101-113. For the meaning of term politeuma, see also P. Sanger, “The Politeuma in 
the Hellenistic World (Third to First Century B.C.): A Form of Organisation to Integrate 
Minorities,” in Migration und integration — Wissenschaftliche Perspekttven aus Osterreich. 
Jahrbuch 1/ 2011 (Migrations- Und Integrationsforschung), eds. J. Dahlvik, C. Reinprecht 
and W Sievers (Vienna: Vienna University Press, 2013), 51-68. 

29 See also P. Mon. 3 49, a fragmentary petition to “the elders of the Jews” in Tebtunis. See tm 
851556 https://www.trismegistos.org/arch/detail.php?arch_id=i97. 
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Philippos, a Jew (’louSaioq) from the village of Sobthis, against Chaireas, an¬ 
other Jew, concerning a plot of military land (K^vjpoq) which Chaireas had rent¬ 
ed out in 136 BCE for three years to Philippos and to an Alexandrian woman 
named Tatis, but then again to other persons. 

This dossier has a major impact on the history of the Jews in Alexandria. A 
Jewish poUteuma of Alexandria is mentioned in the famous Letter of Aristeas 
(§310), which functions as an introduction to the translation of the Septuagint. 
Since, however, this poUteuma is mentioned neither by Philo nor by Josephus, 
historians hesitated to believe the information proposed by the letter. Now a 
Jewish poUteuma is certain for Herakleopolis and indirectly also for Leontopolis 
(where the troops of Onias were quartered). It is hardly possible, therefore, to 
deny the existence of such a poUteuma also in Alexandria, where the number 
of Jews (including soldiers) was higher. A passage in Josephus (citing Strabo) 
also mentions an ethnarehes of the Jews of Alexandria “who administers 
the people (Sioixsi to sSvoq), who judges law-suits (SiaixS xpiasiq), supervises 
contracts (CTupj 3 oXa(cov ETupsXEiTai), and gives orders (TTpoffTaypaTa), as if he 
were a sovereign head of state” {Ant. 14.117). This hts the description of a poUt¬ 
euma, even though Josephus uses a different name. Members of the poUteuma 
are called poLitai and this may be one of the origins of the great dispute, which 
erupted in Alexandria at the time of Caligula. 


6 From the Late First Century bce to the Jewish Revolt 

After the second century bce problems increased for the Jews in Egypt. In 
1960 Remondon suggested that ancient antisemitism started in late Ptolemaic 
Egypt. He published a papyrus probably written between two Jews, in which 
the inhabitants of Memphis are said to loathe (jSSeXoCTaovTai) the Jews {sb 6 
9564= cpj 1141 ).30 

In any case, serious problems arose in early Roman Alexandria, perhaps 
due to attempts by some Jews to obtain Alexandrian citizenship, extending 
their poUteuma to the poUteia. In a petition to the prefect {cpj 151 = bgu 4 
1140) Helenos son of Tryphon hrst identihes himself as Alexandreus, but then 
corrects this into TouSaioq diro AXE^avSpsiaq) (4 bce). He begins: “Although 
my father was an Alexandrian and I have always lived here, receiving the ap¬ 
propriate education (psTaXajBwv Tvjq dpsaxouCTqq TraiSsiaq) as far as my father’s 
means allowed, I run the risk of being deprived of my own fatherland (TraTpiq).” 


30 R. Remondon, “Les Antisemites de Memphis (R ifao inv. 104 = CPJ 141),” CdE 35 (i960), 
244-61. 
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Jewish claims to Alexandrian citizenship, real or imagined, led to a pogrom 
in the last year of Caligula, which is well known from Philo’s In FLaccum and 
the Legatio ad Gaium.^^ The problem was inherited by Claudius, who clearly 
states the Roman policy in his famous letter to the Alexandrians: Jews, like 
Greeks in the chora, belong from a juridical point of view to the category of 
Egyptians.^^ The only Greeks for the Romans are citizens of free Greek poleis 
such as Alexandria and Ptolemais. And from the extensive subversive literature 
on the topic, it is clear that Alexandrians jealously defended their privileges 
against any Jewish inhltrations.^^ Claudius was just one of the emperors who 
was accused by them of siding with the Jews, as in cpj 156 d: 

Lampon to Isidoros: “I already see my death coming.” 

Claudius Caesar: “Many of my friends you killed, Isidoros.” 

Isidoros: “I obeyed the king then ruling [Caligula] who ordered it. Tell 
me yourself whom I have to accuse.” 

Claudius Caesar: “You are really the son of a girl musician (pouffixv):;), 
Isidoros.” 

Isidoros: “I am not the son of a slave nor of a girl musician, but the 
gymnasiarch of the glorious city Alexandria. But you are the cast-off son 
of the Jewess Salome.” 

Lampon to Isidoros: “What other choice do we have than to give in to 
a crazy emperor?” 

Claudius: “Those to whom I ordered before to execute Isidoros and 
Lampon...” 


31 See now S. Gambetti, The Alexandrian riots 0/38 C.E. and the Persecution of the Jews. A 
Historical Reconstruction (Leiden: Brill, 2009). 

32 P. London 6, 1912 = cpj 153. 

33 For recent surveys of this kind of literature, which was at the same time antisemitic 
and anti-Roman, see E. S. Gruen, Diaspora: Jews amidst Greeks and Romans (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 2002), 54-83; S. Pfeiffer, “Die alexandrinischen Juden im 
Spannungsfeld von griechischer Biirgerschaft und rdmischer Zentralherrschaft. Der 
Krieg des Jahres 66 n.Chr. in Alexandria,” Klio 90 (2008), 387-402; A. Marker, Loyalty and 
Dissidence in Roman Egypt. The Case of the Acta Alexandrinorum (Cambridge; cup, 2008); 
and A. Hartmann, “Judenhass und Martyrertum: zum kulturgeschichtlichen Kontext 
der Acta Alexandrinorum,” in Zwischen Antike und Moderne. Eestschrift fur Jurgen Malitz 
zum 65. Geburtstag, Speyer 2012, ed. A. Hartmann and G. Weber; (Heidelberg: uuh, 2012), 
119-209. The antisemitic background of Nemesion's copy of this letter is doubted by Ann 
Hanson in her edition of SB 2014525: “Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Arabes, and loudaioi in 
the first century A.D. tax archive from Philadelphia: P. Mich. Inv. 880 Recto and P. Princ. 
HI 152 revised,” in Life in a Multi-Cultural Society: Egypt from Cambyses to Constantine and 
Beyond, ed. J. H. Johnson (Chicago: The Oriental Institute, 1992), 133-45 (138-40). In this 
text Arabes and loudaioi are distinguished among the shepherds in Philadelpheia. 
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In the meantime, an even more daunting disaster was looming ahead in 
Palestine: in 66 ce a Jewish revolt succeeded in liberating Jerusalem and for 
a short time establishing a Jewish state. But the Romans returned, the revolt 
was crushed and the Roman general in charge of the war became the succes¬ 
sor to Nero. The Jews were heavily punished, a punishment that targeted not 
only those in Palestine, but all Jews throughout the empire. Again the question 
arose: how was the government to identify the Jews who would have to pay the 
punitive tax imposed upon them? And again Egypt is in the centre of things, 
because only here do we have documentary evidence which can conhrm or 
refute the narrative sources. 


7 The Jewish Community of Edfu 

AJewish community is attested in Edfu already in the time of Augustus. Thanks 
to some demotic ostraca, a group of Greek tax receipts concerning the family 
of Jakobos and Petaus sons of Thaumastos, included in cpj 322, 325, 326, 330 
and 368, can now be dated to the very beginning of the Roman period. The 
family can also be expanded by two more sons, Nikias and Isaak, attested only 
in demotic.^'*^ 

After Vespasian and Titus crushed the Jewish revolt and destroyed the 
Temple of Jerusalem in 70 ce, a new tax was imposed on all Jews all over the 
Roman Empire. Erom now on they had to pay to the Roman government the half 
shekel which they used to contribute every year to the temple of Jerusalem, 
hrst for the reconstruction of the temple of Jupiter in Rome, which had been 
burned down during the civil war, and later simply as a tax on the Jews.^® 

This tax is mainly known from the receipts on ostraca found in the Erench- 
Polish excavations at Edfu in the ig30s.^® The archaeologists found these in just 
a few houses, near the great temple, which they (no doubt wrongly) considered 


34 W. Clarysse, “Bilingual Texts and Collaboration between Demoticists and Papyrologists,” 
Atti del XVII congresso internazionale di papiroiogia 3 (Naples: cispe, 1984), 1345-53 

(1352-53)- 

35 For Jews and Christians in the time of the Flavii, see now M. Heemstra, “The Fiscus 
ludaicus: Its Social and Legal Impact and a Possible Relation with Josephus' Antiquities,” 
in Jews and Christians in the First and Second Centuries: How to Write their History, ed. 
P. J. Tomson and J. Schwartz (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 327-47. 

36 The Greek texts have nearly all been reedited in cpj 2,108-177; for a recent addendum, see 
G. Nachtergael, “Ostraca du Musee Archeologique de Cracovie,” Materialy Archeologiczne 
27 (1994), 39-53 (48) [= SB 22 15509]. The editor of P. Strasb. 5 361, J. Schwartz, attributes 
this list of Jewish tax-payers, to Edfu on the basis of the names; this is rather problematic 
as papyri from Edfu are very rare and Jewish names are rather uniform throughout Egypt. 
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part of a Jewish ghetto.^'^ The oldest example dates from April 15, 70 ce [cpj 2 
166) and therefore precedes the destruction of the temple of Jupiter, which 
took place in ce 70 on September 1, and the imperial triumph in Rome in 
June 71 CE. The latest example is from May 18,116 ce {cpj 2 229), predating the 
Jewish revolt in Egypt under Trajan, which led to a genocide and the disappear¬ 
ance of Jews from Egypt for several centuries.^® The Jews were charged half a 
shekel, which is equivalent to 2 denarii, or 8 drachmas 2 obols. The supplement 
of 2 obols was added because payment was made in Egyptian drachmas, which 
were somewhat lighter than Roman denarii. Moreover, an aTtap^q, “hrst-fruits,” 
charge of 1 drachma also had to be paid, so that the total yearly contribution 
rose to 9 drachmas 2 obols. Often payment was made in two installments, as 
appears from several receipts for 4 drachmas, i.e. one silver tetradrachm. 

The Jewish tax was never paid together with other taxes; the receipts are 
always separate. Clearly, the tax collectors for this tax, the infamous publicans 
of the New Testament, specialised in this single tax. We know only two of their 
names (Demas son of Didymion in cpj 166 and [- -]naios son of Kallistratos in 
CPJ 181) but probably the praktores of the telesma loudaikon were Jews them¬ 
selves, just as the tax collectors of the brewers’ and weavers’ taxes were often 
brewers and weavers. This may explain why the Jewish tax was apparently 
not paid on the Sabbath, whereas Jews paid their other taxes on any day of 
the week.®® 


8 A List of Jewish Tax-Payers Found at Tebtynis 

Demotic papyri from the so-called library of the temple of Tebtynis, a village in 
the south-east of the Fayum oasis,^° were often written on the back of Greek 
administrative documents. One of them contains a story mentioning the pha¬ 
raoh Necho Merneith.^' It consists of ten fragments, now divided between 
Copenhagen and Florence. This demotic novel is ivritten on the back of an ad¬ 
ministrative list in Greek, published in Italian in the proceedings of a congress 


37 See the chapter in this volume by Margaret Williams. 

38 See the chapter in this volume by William Horbury. 

39 Cf. W. Clarysse, S. Remijsen and M. M. Depauw, “Observing the Sabbath in the Roman 
Empire: A Case Study,” SCI 29 (2010), 51-57. 

40 For this archive, see K. Vandorpe et at, Graeco-Roman archives from the Fayum, 391-393 
and www.trismegistos.org/archive/537. 

41 Published by K. Ryholt, Narrative Literature from the Tebtunis Temple Library. The Carlsberg 
Papyri, vol. 10 (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2012), 103-23; for further bibli¬ 
ography, see LDAB 55875. 
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at Bertinoro.''^^ Although it was incorporated in sb 26 16697, no translation or 
commentary was attached there, and the text has remained largely unknown 
outside the inner circle of specialists. What hrst catches the eye in this frag¬ 
mentary list is the drachma symbol followed each time by a large theta and two 
horizontal lines, the usual sign for two obols. Nine drachmas and two obols 
represents the amount required by the Jewish tax and there can be no doubt 
that this text is a list of persons who had paid or were due to pay the Jewish tax. 

The text contains a lot of regnal years beginning with year 12 (in some cases 
year 7) of Domitian and then going down to Titus and Vespasian. It stops in 
year 8 of Vespasian: 75/76 ce was the year of the hrst Roman census after the 
introduction of the fiscus ludaicus in 70 ce. The control of payments appar¬ 
ently went back to this initial census operation. The text contains a list of pay¬ 
ments of the Jewish tax in the Arsinoite nome for a period of 17 years (92/93 to 
75/76 ce). Perhaps the stricter application of the fiscus Judaicus by Domitian, 
mentioned by Suetonius, Domitianus XII.2, led to a general check-up on all 
tax-payers. Maybe the persons listed here had thus far escaped payment and 
were now included among the tax-payers as due to pay arrears for all preced¬ 
ing years. This would explain why the years are counted retrospectively, which 
is highly uncommon. As the agents of the fisc could change from one year to 
another, how could they find out who had not paid his tax under a predeces¬ 
sor ten years earlier? If an individual had not paid his tax, the publican was 
responsible for this and the state received its money from him. But if a whole 
group had escaped and was not registered on the lists, the government had lost 
its money, since these people were never on the official lists in the first place. 

In the ostraca the name of the tax changed between 89 and 92 ce, when the 
Tipv) Sqvapicov Suo louSaicov became the TouSaicov Tskeapa. The name change did 
not imply any change in the amount due. According to Suetonius, two groups 
had escaped until Domitian’s reform: those who lived a Jewish life without 
declaring themselves as Jews {quivel improfessi ludaicum viverent vitam) and 
those who had hidden their Jewish identity and did not pay the tax imposed 
upon their people. Not only ethnic descent, but also religious affiliation could 
lead to a Jewish identity. Thanks to an allusion in Martial’s seventh book (55.7- 
8), this episode can be dated to 92 ce. The identity of all these people remains 
unclear: were theyjews who had not declared themselves as such or proselytes 


42 C. Salvaterra, “L’amministrazione fiscale in una societa multietnica. Un esempio 
dall’Egitto romano sulla base di P. Carlsberg 421,” in Politics, Administration and Society in 
the Hellenistic and Roman World Proceedings of the International Colloquium, Bertinoro 
19-24 July 1997, ed. Leon Mooren (Leuven: Peelers, 2000), 287-348. 
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who by their way of living were declared Jews, or even Christians, though that 
would seem to be too early? 

In any case, if these were tax arrears, hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
people suddenly had to pay considerable sums of money. The total amounts 
range from 52 to 165 drachmas per person. As a workman in the Roman pe¬ 
riod earned about one drachma a day, this corresponds to a minimum of two 
months and a maximum of up to half a year of manual wages. The group which 
had to pay was numerous. We have only a tiny part of a long list; the preserved 
fragments of the list contain at least ten persons with names starting with d>iX-. 
If we multiply this figure by 24 for the letters of the Greek alphabet, at least 
240 male persons were listed for (part of ?) the Arsinoite nome. But given the 
fragmentary state of the text, the total was no doubt a multiple of 240. 


9 The Revolt under Trajan and the Genocide of the Jews in Egypt 

In the reigns of Domitian and Trajan, Jews were still functioning alongside 
Greeks and Egyptians in the quarries of the eastern desert, as shown by the 
ostraca found there, one of which contains the oldest drawing of Moses with 
the serpent.'^^ In 113 CE, the synagogue (TTpoacuxv) TouSaicov ©q^aicov) and 
eucheion of Krokodilon polls were major contributors to the municipal water 
distribution.'^'*^ They paid 128 drachmas a month, compared to 50 drachmas for 
the brewery of the Sarapis temple and 70 drachmas for the bathhouse. This is 
a substantial amount of money, but it is not clear if the water was needed for 
religious ablutions only. In any case, it was a privilege to be allowed water from 
the central distribution system: this was not something that private persons 
enjoyed, but was awarded only to a few institutions, such as a fountain on the 
dromos, a fountain of the Macedonians, a fountain of the Kleopatreion. A few 
years later, disaster struck for Jewish society in Egypt and in 145 the Jewish tax 
in the large village of Karanis was paid by a single person.'*® The rest of the Jews 
have simply disappeared. An account such as that in P. New York 2 53, listing 
at least 20 persons with typically Jewish names, can safely be attributed to the 
period before 117 CE. 


43 H. Cuvigny, “La plus ancienne representation de Moise, dessinee par un juif vers 100 ap. 
J.-C. (Note d'Information),” Comptes Rendus de I’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
I (2014), 339-51. 

44 W. Habermann, Zur Wasserversorgung einer Metropole im kaiserzeitlichen Agypten 
(Miinchen: C. H. BeckVerlag, 2008), 136-43. 

45 P.Ryl. 4 594 col. 1 = CPJ 460 1 . 7. 
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Perhaps the Jewish revolt under Trajan was also in some way linked to this 
tax, which was somewhat alleviated by Nerva, but again requested at full force 
by Trajan. This revolt led to a near extinction of the Jewish population in Egypt. 
Its course can be reconstructed from ancient authors and papyri, mainly the 
archive of the strategos Apollonios (cp/ 2 435-449). Land confiscated from 
the Jews was still listed in land registers in 188 ce {sb xii 10892 and 10893). The 
victory over the “impious Jews” was still celebrated nearly a century later, when 
the emperor Septimius Severus visited the country in 200 ce: “The inhabit¬ 
ants of Oxyrhynchus possess the goodwill, faithfulness and friendship (cilvoia, 
TTiaTiq and (piXia) to the Romans, which they showed in the war against the 
Jews (xaxd tov rrpoq TouSaioup TroXspov), fighting on your side (auppaxqo’avTsp). 
And even now they celebrate the day of victory as a festival day each year (tvjv 
Twv ETuvixicov vjpEpav ExdffTOU ETOup 7ravv]Yup(?ovTap)” (CPJ 2 450 = POxy. 4 705)."^® 


10 The Return of a Jewish Community in the Fourth Century ce 

Recently two important papyri have been published which show that an or¬ 
ganised Jewish community was again present in Egypt in the fourth century 
CE. In 309 the well-known Oxyrhynchite strategos Dioskourides alias lulianus 
is addressed by the [xoivojv tcov TouSaicov of that city."^^ Unfortunately, the rea¬ 
son for this petition is lost and even the word xoivov is a modern supplement. 
P. Oxy. 83 5364 is a tax receipt, dated to the late fourth century and written 
to a xEqjaXaicoTVjp TouSaicov. Kephalaiotai (head-men) are responsible for the 
taxes paid by (mostly professional) associations. The association of the Jews 
in Oxyrhynchus apparently functioned as a xoivov, a corporate identity in the 
fourth century (see the commentary to P. Oxy. 83 5364). 


46 Jewish presence in Oxyrhynchus, one of the best documented sites of Roman Egypt, is 
insignificant, see Epp, “The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus”; N. Gonis, 
“Seventeen Beinecke Papyri,” Archtv fur Papyrusforschung 61 (2015), 323-51 (341-42, 
mentioning a person called loudas). The Jewish quarter is mentioned only twice — 
A. Benaissa, “Sixteen Letters to Agoranomi from Late First Century Oxyrhynchus,” zpe 170 
(2009), 157-85 — and the synagogue is not attested before the sixth century ce (P. Oxy. 55 
3805 1. 56). 

47 C. Balamoshev, “The Jews of Oxyrhynchos Address the ‘Strategos’ of the Nome: An Early 
Fourth-Century Document,”/ourna/ of Juristic PapyroLogy 47 (2017), 27-43. 
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11 Conclusion 

In the Ptolemaic period Jews belonged to the Greek side of society, and prof¬ 
ited from the tax privileges attributed to the Greeks. They had their own poLit- 
euma in Middle Egypt, and probably also in Alexandria, which means that they 
could appeal to their own courts. This may have given them the idea of apply¬ 
ing for Alexandrian citizenship, which led to serious troubles in early Roman 
Alexandria. In the Roman period only citizens of Greek poleis were privileged, 
whereas Greeks living in Egypt itself were now considered Egyptians. After the 
Jewish revolt was crushed by Vespasian and Titus, Jews had to pay not only a 
heavy poll-tax, like the other Egyptians, but also a Jewish tax of 9 drachmas 
2 obols. A new revolt under Trajan led to genocide and the disappearance of 
Egyptian Jewry for several centuries. A discreet return of an organised Jewish 
community in fourth century Oxyrhynchus is visible in a few recently pub¬ 
lished papyri. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Jews of Apollinopolis Magna/Edfii — a 
Late-First-Century CE Jewish Community in Upper 
Egypt Re-examined 

Margaret Williams 


Sources relating to Jews in Egypt are gratifyingly abundant for the Ptolemaic 
period. But when we come to the Roman period, we meet with an entirely dif¬ 
ferent situation. Notwithstanding the fact Egypt’s Jewish inhabitants at that 
time were extremely numerous with their settlements stretching the length 
and breadth of the land (Philo, In Flaccum 43), the amount of hard information 
to be gleaned about them from each of the principal types of written source 
material is disappointingly limited. Literary texts focus for the most part upon 
the Jewish community in Alexandria and its often strained relations with the 
local Greeks.* Papyri relating to the Jews of Roman Egypt’s countryside are rela¬ 
tively few in number thanks largely to the military and administrative changes 
introduced by Augustus.^ With the exception of the epitaphs from Leontopolis, 
inscriptions are also fairly sparse.^ 

Given this sorry state of affairs, it is extremely fortunate that there has 
survived from the latter half of the first century ce and the early years of 
the second in the town of Apollinopolis Magna/Edfu in Upper Egypt a sub¬ 
stantial quantity of an entirely different type of written source material that 
has a direct bearing on the province’s Jews. Between 1937 and 1939 a team of 
Erench and Polish archaeologists recovered from a single area of that town 
well over two hundred inscribed pot-sherds (ostraca), many of which make 


1 The only other Jewish communities in Roman Egypt to make it into the literary record are 
the monastic sect, the Therapeutae, described by Philo at De Vita Contemplattva 21-90, and 
the temple-centred Jewish settlement to the north-east of Memphis in the so-called Land of 
Onias. For its fate in the Roman period, see Josephus, b.j. 7.420-436. 

2 See Tcherikover in V. A. Tcherikover and A. Fuks, Corpus Papyrorum JudaicarumI (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957), 52-53. 

3 For these inscriptions, see W. Horbury and D. Noy,Jewish Inscriptions of Graeco-Roman Egypt 
(Cambridge: CUP, 1992), nos. 29-105. Even with these texts, we cannot always be sure wheth¬ 
er we are dealing with Ptolemaic or Roman material. And in some cases, it is not even certain 
that the texts are Jewish! For the most recent discussion of the Leontopolis epitaphs, see 
L. Capponi, II tempio di Leontopoii in Egitto — Identitd politica e religiosa dei Giudei di Onia 
(c. 750 a.C.-js d.C.) (Pisa: Edizione ets, 2007). 
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specific reference to the town’s Jewish inhabitants during the period 56-116 ce. 
Initially published in the team’s excavation reports that came out between the 
years 1937 and 1950,^ all this material, plus a small number of ostraca from the 
town found independently,® can now be accessed most easily in Section ix of 
the second volume of the Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum (cpj).^ 

In CPj II the major work of editing and interpreting the Edfu material was 
carried out by Victor Tcherikover, with a few adjustments only being made by 
other scholars on account of Tcherikover’s death before he had quite complet¬ 
ed the work 7 Since it is ivith Tcherikover’s influential edition of the ostraca 
texts and in particular his interpretation of them that the discussion below 
will be largely concerned, a few words of introduction about the date, prov¬ 
enance and general character of the material presented by him in cpj ii are 
now in order.® 


1 Description of the Core Evidence 

Eirst of all, the date. The vast majority of the ostraca texts presented in 
Section ix of cpj ii (well over two hundred) date to the forty-srx-year stretch 
between the destruction of the Jerusalem temple in 70 ce and the outbreak of 


4 B. Bruyere et at, FouiU.esjranco-polonaises. Rapports. TellEdfouI-III (Cairo: ifao, 1937-1950). 

5 For the initial publication of the majority of these ‘independently’ discovered ostraca (te., 
found through unauthorised excavations), see C. Wessely, “Das Ghetto von Apollinopolis 
Magna,” Stud. Pal. 13 (1913), 8-10. 

6 V. A. Tcherikover and A. Fuks, Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum II (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, i960), nos. 160-408. 

7 See CPJ II 118. Notable among these scholars was Prof J. Schwartz of Strasbourg, for whose 
subsequent short essay on the Jews of Edfu, see J. Schwartz, “La communaute d’Edfou 
(Haute-Egypte) jusqu’ a la fin du regne de Trajan (Reflexions sur les Juifs dans le plat-pays 
egyptien),” in Etudes sur le Judaisme hellenistique, eds. R. Kuntzmann and J. Schlosser (Paris: 
CERF, 1984), 61-70. 

8 Since the publication of cpj ii, ten more Greek ostraca from Edfu dated to the late first/early 
second century ce have entered the public domain. See K.-A. Worp, “Four Greek Ostraka 
from the Thermenmuseum (Heerlen),” zpe 65 (1986), 191-94 [nos. 2-4] and G. Nachtergael, 
“Ostraca du Musee archeologique de Cracovie ( 0 . Mus. Cracovie),” Materiafy Archeologiczne 
27/2 (1994), 39-53 [nos. 4-10]. Although most of the Jews mentioned in these newly pub¬ 
lished texts are already known from cpj ii, I am, nonetheless, grateful to Tal Ran for alerting 
me to the existence of this material. More significant are two dated demotic ostraca to which 
Willy Clarysse has drawn my attention — oifao ii 25 and 29. They prove conclusively that 
several of the ostraca in cpj ii (322, 325, 326, 330 and 368) dated by Tcherikover on stylistic 
grounds to the reign of Trajan in fact belong to that of Tiberius. See W. Clarysse, “Bilingual 
Texts and Collaboration between Demoticists and Papyrologists,” Atti del XVII Congresso 
Internationale diPapirologia (Napoli, 1984), 1345-53 (1352-53). 
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the great revolt of Egyptian Jews against Rome in 116 ce. Of the texts that fall 
outside this period, only the handful belonging to the reign of Nero (54-68 ce) 
and the Year of the Four Emperors (6g ce) will be included in the discussion 
below,® as the ostraca dating from the Antonine period, more particularly 
the years 151-165 ce [cpj ii, 375-403), probably do not relate to Jews at all but 
to a local Egyptian family.'® 

With regard to provenance, all the ostraca published in Section ix of cpj ii, 
with the possible exception of the few found independently," were discov¬ 
ered in the part of Edfu referred to in several of the later ostraca texts as 
Amphiodos) A and in this essay as District D.'^ This area lay in the south-west 
of the town just inside the ramparts and so not all that far from the structure 
on which the fame and much of the prosperity of Edfu rested — namely, the 
great Ptolemaic temple-complex dedicated to the worship of the solar deity 
Horus — a god whom the Greeks and Romans identihed with Apollo. Whence 
the Roman name for the town, Apollinopolis Magna. 

Fundamental as the ostraca material will be to the discussion that follows, 
it is extremely important to be aware of the fact that ostraca were not the only 
objects discovered in the house-basements and extensive rubble heaps of 
District D. Many other artefacts, some of a cultic, others of a domestic charac¬ 
ter, were also found in those locations. 

As to the general character of the ostraca texts, all are written in Greek and 
most of them are tax-receipts.'^ About a third of them (approximately seventy 
texts) record payments of the capitation tax imposed by Vespasian on all Jews 
everywhere in the Roman Empire in the aftermath of the First Jewish Revolt.''' 
A typical example runs thus: Paid by Theodotos, also known as Niger, son of 
Antonios Rouphos, in respect of the two-denar tax on the Jews for the nth 


9 See CPJ II 231-33 (Neronian) and 234-36 (one text each from, respectively, the reigns of 
Galba, Otho and Vitellius). 

10 For Schwartz’s doubts about their Jewishness, see cpj ii 118-19. Indeed, Tcherikover him¬ 
self, though finally deciding to include these texts in his corpus, had not been entirely 
without reservations on the issue. 

11 Although the precise provenance of ostraca that have entered the public domain through 
unauthorised excavations is unknown, the number of such items is too small to affect the 
discussion here. 

12 With regard to the term Amphodos Delta, it appears only on ostraca of Trajanic date, start¬ 
ing in 104 CE. See, for instance, CPJ ii 194; 200; 202; 209; 213. The reason for its appearance 
at that time is not known. 

13 For the few exceptions, see cpj ii 404-8. Since neither the purpose nor the dates of these 
largely fragmentary name-lists can now be established, they will not be considered in the 
discussion below. 

14 CPJ II 160 - 229 . 
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year of Vespasian, 8 drachmai 2 obols; in respect of the aparchai (first-fruits), 
1 (drachma). Year 11, Pachon 3.'® The remaining two-thirds of the texts, cpj ii, 
230-374, record payments of taxes levied on Jews and non-Jews alike.*® These 
show (or at least the tax receipts relating to crops, herds and land-assessments 
show) that the community with which we will he dealing was prohahly com¬ 
prised mostly of individuals concerned with agriculture.*^ From Pharaonic 
times onwards, Edfu was a significant grain-producing area.*® 

From the foregoing it can he seen that in the ostraca texts we find ourselves 
in possession of an extremely valuable body of evidence. Besides providing us 
with priceless information about a period in Egyptian-Jewish history for which 
there is practically no other evidence,*® this material, notwithstanding its 
lowly status,^® has other inestimable virtues. It is very rare when considering 
any Jewish Diaspora community in the Roman imperial period to have at one’s 
disposal a body of texts whose provenance admits of virtually no doubt and 
whose dating is, for the most part, extremely precise. Yet in the Edfu material 
we are blessed with both of these things.^* And as if that were not enough, the 
Edfu texts are also an exceptionally rich source of onomastic data. Eor not only 
are the birth-names and patronymics recorded on the tax receipts as a matter 
of course, but sometimes even alternative names and nicknames are supplied 
as well, as can be seen from the example cited above. 


15 ci>7 II178. 

16 Generally, these payments are recorded separately from those for the Jewish tax, presum¬ 
ably because the latter was usually collected by a different set of officials. On this, see 
W. Clarysse, S. Remijsen and M. Depauw, “Observing the Sabbath in the Roman Empire: A 
Case Study,” SCi 29 (2010), 51-57 (54-55). The only instances where payments for the two 
types of taxes appear on the same receipt are to be found at cpj ii 183; 202; 203; 217 and 
259- 

17 Fresh information about the agricultural activities of Edfu’s Jews is provided by two of the 
ostraca published since i960. See Nachtergael, “0. Mus. Cracovie,” 45-46 (nos. 4 and. 5). 

18 Bruyere, TellEdfou i, 1. 

19 With Josephus’ brief account at b.j. 7.420-436 of the closure by Rome in 73/74 ce of the 
Jewish temple in the Land of Onias in the Heliopolite nome, the historical record, as far 
as the Jews of early Roman imperial Egypt are concerned, dries up. In consequence, we 
know nothing about events leading up to the outbreak of the Jewish revolt in the closing 
years of Trajan's reign. 

20 For the characterisation of ostraca as documents ‘de moindre importance,' see Schwartz, 
‘La communaute d’Edfou,' 64. 

21 With only a few exceptions (see nn. 5 and 11 above), most of the ostraca were found in 
District D. And apart from a small number of cases (e.g., CPJ ii 322,325,326, 330 and 368) 
where the scribe has caused confusion by omitting the emperor’s name and giving only a 
regnal year, the dating is for the most part precise. On these cases, see Clarysse, “Bilingual 
Texts,” 1352-1353- 
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Given that this body of material possesses so many assets, it is surprising 
how little it has been exploited. When scholars do turn their attention to it, 
their main concern is with CPj ii 229, a receipt for the Jewish tax that estab¬ 
lishes the terminus post quern for the outbreak, in the Thebaid at least, of the 
Jewish revolt against Rome.^^ Even when the Jewish tax receipts are consid¬ 
ered more widely, the focus almost always is either on imperial policy in this 
particular hscal area or on the mechanics of the payment and collection of the 
tax itself^^ Such an approach is entirely understandable given that the Edfu 
ostraca provide unparalleled information about both these topics. However, 
this approach does come at a price. It means that relatively little attention gets 
paid to the general character of the Jewish community at Edfu. Consequently, 
on this subject we hnd that there really has been very little change or progress 
since Tcherikover’s day with most scholars being content to accept his inter¬ 
pretation without demur.This almost automatic bowing to the authority of 
Tcherikover, great scholar though he undoubtedly was, strikes me as highly re¬ 
grettable, as the picture painted by him is, in my opinion, seriously flawed, as I 
intend to argue shortly. 

1.1 Tcherikover’s View of the EdfuJewish Community 

But, hrst, what is the picture that Tcherikover presents of Edfu’s Jews? Two 
concepts dominate his thinking and so shape not only his discussion but even 
the material he decides to include in his edition of the Edfu material in cpj ii. 
The hrst of these notions is the ghettoised, exclusive character of Jewish com¬ 
munity life in Edfu in the second half of the hrst century CE. These tendencies, 
according to Tcherikover, had always been present among Egypt’s Jews,^® but 


22 On this text, dated to 18th May 116 ce, see E. M. Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rate 
from Pompey to Diocletian (2nd edn; Leiden: Brill, 1981), 401-402;]. Meleze-Modrzejewski, 
The Jews of Egyptfrom Rameses II to Emperor Hadrian (trans. by R. Cornman; Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1995), 215; M. Pucci Ben-Zeev, “The Uprisings in the Jewish Diaspora, U6-117,” 
in CHj 4 (ed. S. T. Katz; Cambridge: CUP, 2006), 93-104 (95); and W. Hodoury, Jewish War 
under Trajan and Hadrian (Cambridge: CUP, 2014), 169. 

23 See, for instance, C. J. Hemer, “The Edfu Ostraka and the Jewish Tax,” peq 104-105 (1972- 
1973): 6-12; M. Heemstra, The Eiscus ludaicus and the Parting of the Ways (Tiibingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2010), 13-20; Clarysse, Remijsen and Depauw, “Observing the Sabbath,” passim, 
where they demonstrate that on the whole Jews neither paid nor collected the Jewish tax 
at Edfu on the Sabbath. 

24 A striking example of this is to be seen at J. M. G. Barclay, Jerws in the Mediterranean 
Diaspora (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996), 77-78. A rare exception is Schwartz, “La com- 
munaute d’Edfou,” who not only questions one of Tcherikover’s main premises but also 
teases out the likely social implications of the presence of Egyptian names in the onomas- 
ticon of Edfu’s Jewish community. 

25 CPJ I 83 . 
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now, thanks, firstly, to ‘the bitter experiences of ad 38 and 66-70’ and then to 
the rising antisemitism of the Flavian period, “the ‘ghetto’ became not only a 
home but a shelter as well.’’^® 

The second, no less dominating idea, is that the Jews of Edfu became seri¬ 
ously radicalised in the aftermath of the First Jewish War. As is well known, the 
fall of Jerusalem saw an immediate influx into both Alexandria and Gyrene of 
former “freedom-fighters,” which was followed, so Josephus tells us, by an im¬ 
mediate upsurge in radical politico/religious activity on the part of non-elite 
Jews in both of those areas.^^ What impact those refugees had on other parts 
of Egypt, particularly the more remote regions of the Egyptian countryside, 
is not known.^® However, it was Tcherikover’s conviction that in those areas 
too the influence of those refugees will have been felt. Nor did he believe that 
their influence was the sole operative factor on the political attitudes of Egypt’s 
Jews at this time. Myriads of Jewish slaves also are claimed by Jerome to have 
been transported to Egypt after the fall of Jerusalem.^® Since their “national 
spirit” will have been no less strong than that of the refugees, then they too will 
have helped to increase the “national feeling” of Egypt’s Jews among whom, of 
course, are to be counted the Jews of Edfu.^° As for specific evidence in support 
of all of this — there is, as Tcherikover could not help but concede, not a jot.^* 
However, as was pointed out above, what the Edfu ostraca do have in their 
favour is an abundance of names. It is on this body of evidence, the onomas- 
ticon of that community, that Tcherikover falls back. This, he claims, became 
far more Hebraic and noticeably more patriotic in character — a development 
that “indicated a return to the old Jewish tradition, the remembrance of the 
cradle of the Jewish people and of the Jewish faith, and, perhaps, the uncon¬ 
scious wish to revive the past glory of God’s chosen people.”^^ As to the names 
that illustrate this development, Tcherikover gives pride of place to the name 
once borne by “the heroic conqueror of Palestine” — i.e., Joshua or Jesus, as it 
was rendered in Aramaic.^^ How valid are either of these ideas? 


26 c/>71 83 and II 109. 

27 B.j. 7. 409-419 (Alexandria); 437-440 (Cyrene). 

28 According to b.j. 7. 416, those who escaped into the chom were immediately hunted 
down, arrested and brought back to Alexandria. 

29 Hier., Comm, in lerem. 31.15.6 — infinita mitUa capttvorum (ccl lxxiv, 307). 

30 CPJ I 84-85; Tcherikover is followed here by Smallwood,/ews under Roman Rule, 367; 
Barclay,/ews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 77; J. J. Collins, Between Athens andJerusalem 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 143. 

31 c/>y I 85: ‘No strict evidence can be brought forward in favour of this supposition.’ 

32 CPJ I 84-85. 

33 CPJ I 84. 
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1.2 A Ghettoised Community? 

Let us consider first the notion of the ghettoised character of the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Edfu. Tcherikover is, of course, aware that the use of this term in a 
first-century Egyptian context is inappropriate (“juridically erroneous,” as he 
puts it at CP/1 82) and he takes very firmly to task the scholar who first applied 
this word to the Jewish community at Edfii, the great Austrian papyrologist, 
Carl Wessely.^^ However, so deeply convinced was Tcherikover of the segre¬ 
gated, culturally isolated character of Edfu’s late-first-century Jewish commu¬ 
nity, that the idea of ghetto permeates his thinking even though generally he 
is careful to put the word in inverted commas. The consequence of this is that 
evidence that does not support this idea, indeed even contradicts it, is simply 
passed over in silence — a procedure of which readers will remain blissfully 
unaware unless they have the energy and opportunity to consult the origi¬ 
nal excavation reports. If they do that, they will discover very rapidly that a 
plethora of objects were discovered in District D that showed quite clearly that 
Edfu’s Jews were nowhere nearly as culturally isolated as Tcherikover would 
have us believe. 

As noted earlier, besides the ostraca, a range of other artefacts were found, 
some in house-basements, others in the vast quantities of debris littering the 
site as a result of its wholesale redevelopment in Late Antiquity (6th cent, ce ). 
Tcherikover restricts his discussion of these artefacts entirely to domestic items 
such as amphorai, mortaria and perfume-jars, all of which were of common, 
widely-used types, and he sums up his discussion at cpj ii ro8 with these care¬ 
fully chosen words — ‘no object typical of Jewish family life was discovered’ — 
a statement that, while not actually untrue, is certainly misleading. What he 
completely fails to mention are the objects that flabbergasted the archaeolo¬ 
gists who discovered them — namely, the large number of ithyphallic statu¬ 
ettes and so-called ‘erotic figural groups’ found — and this is the important 
point — in close proximity to at least some of the receipts for the payment 
of the Jewish tax.^^ Nor was this the only problematic material discovered on 
the site over which Tcherikover chose to draw a veil of silence. Eound among 
the debris were, inter alia, images of Harpokrates (= the infant Horus), statu¬ 
ettes thought to be representations of Isis and a relief on which are depicted 
Hathor with snakes wearing the Egyptian royal crowns. And as if that were not 


34 Wessely’s assumption that Jews in antiquity lived in ghettos just like their Medieval coun¬ 
terparts is shown by the title of his article cited in n. 5 above. 

35 TellEdfou in, 12^. 
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enough, objects bearing Dionysiac motifs were also found.^® Whether these 
objects were entirely or only partly owned by Jews depends on the view one 
takes of the ethnic character of the population of District D — a topic to be 
addressed in the next section. For the moment, all that needs to be noted is 
that the hnd-spots of at least some of these artefacts indicate that their own¬ 
ers almost certainly were Jews — a fact that clearly discomhted the discover¬ 
ers of these objects no end,^^ given their hrm conviction that District D was a 
Medieval-style ghetto and its inhabitants altogether different from the rest of 
Edfu’s population.^® What the presence of these items shows is that the Jewish 
community of Edfu, far from being the introverted, culturally isolated entity of 
their imagining, was one very much in touch with the wider world and, in the 
case of at least some of its members, sufficiently attracted by what they saw 
in that world actually to purchase some of the popular cubic objects on sale 
there — presumably at stalls and booths in the environs of the nearby temple 
dedicated to the worship of Horus/Apollo.®® 

But Tcherikover did not regard Edfu’s Jews merely as culturally uncontami¬ 
nated. He also thought of them as physically segregated from the other ethnic 
groups who lived in Edfu — i.e., from the town’s very large Egyptian popula¬ 
tion and rather less large Greek one. Was he correct to think that District 4 


36 Tell Edfou I, catalogue nos. 245 and 246 (Harpokrates); nos. 235 and 236 (Isis); no. 27 
(Hathor); no. 213 (“Dionysiac” lamp in the form of the head wearing a bunch of grapes). 

37 Tell Edfou III, 125-126, where they reluctantly reached the conclusion that these objects 
had to be considered ‘un indice curieux sur les moeurs et les gouts des inhabitants du 
ghetto a la fin du i®'' siecle apres J.-C.' 

38 Shown by the following comment at Tell Edfou iii, 159 — ‘Dans les cadres formes par le 
melange de ces deux cultures (sc. Greek and Egyptian) est venu de se greffer un element 
etranger, qui reste pourtant pratiquement isole dans la vie de la cite : les juifs enfermes 
dans leur ghetto.’ In fact, so convinced were the excavators that the Jews of Edfu lived in a 
compound sealed off from the rest of the town that they devoted a large part of a season’s 
digging (fruitlessly) to finding its northern wall. Their failure to discover it was attributed 
to the virtual erasure of the Roman stratum by Byzantine builders in Late Antiquity. See 
Tell Edfou II, 146. 

39 The only scholar known to me who draws attention to this material and pursues its impli¬ 
cations is A. Kerkeslager, “Jewish Pilgrimage and Jewish Identity in Hellenistic and Early 
Roman Egypt,” in Pilgrimage and Holy Space in Late Antique Egypt, ed. D. Frankfurter 
(Leiden: Brill, 1998), 216-18. Schwartz (“La communaute d’Edfou,” 64), though aware of 
it, refuses to believe that its owners could have been Jewish — “Si, parmi les trouvailles, 
figurent aussi des ‘grotesques,’ il est particulierement abusif d’en deduire qu’ils apparte- 
naient aux Juifs du quartier.” Kasher, like Tcherikover, suppresses all mention of this ma¬ 
terial, presumably because it simply does not square with his view of the Edfu Jewish 
community as a culturally (and physically) isolated entity. See A. Kasher, The Jews in 
Hellenistic and Roman Egypt. The Struggle for Equal Rights (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1985), 
161-67. 
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contained no inhabitants other than Jews? Determining the ethnic identity 
of District 4’s various inhabitants is virtually impossible on the basis of the 
evidence at our disposal. Artefacts removed from their original context tell us 
nothing about who may have owned them. While the payers of the Jewish tax 
are ipso facto either Jews or, in the case of slaves, presumably members of a 
Jewish household,'^'’ the ethnicity of tax-payers at Edfu for whom no record of 
any payment of the Jewish tax survives (and there are many such individuals) 
can be problematic. If they bear a Hebrew name such as Judas,^' or if they 
can be shovm, notwithstanding their lack of a Hebrew name, to be related to 
payers of the Jewish tax,^^ then their Jewishness is assured. But if their name 
is non-Hebraic, as is the case with most of the individuals mentioned on the 
ostraca from District 4, then it becomes virtually impossible to establish their 
ethnic identity. The possession of a non-Hebraic name does not in itself con¬ 
stitute proof of a non-Jewish identity. As can be seen from the receipts for the 
Jewish tax, the vast majority of Edfu’s Jews did not bear Hebrew names.Most 
bore Greek names, since theirs was a thoroughly Hellenized community. Who 
would have guessed that Arsous, daughter of Sostratos, or Kleparous, daughter 
of Didymos, were Jews without the evidence of their payment of the Jewish 
tax?'^''^ So, although some of those for whom no payment of the Jewish tax 
is recorded have names that are quite different from those of bona hde Edfu 
Jews,'^® that does not mean that they were not Jews. 

But even if there is no hard evidence for the presence of non-Jewish inhabit¬ 
ants in District 4, certain general considerations suggest that such individuals 
are likely to have lived there. It seems unlikely to me that ethnic quarters in 
general in Egyptian towns and cities can have been so rigidly constituted and 
so strictly policed that individuals from outside the dominant ethnic group 
can never have taken up residence in them. In Alexandria we know that Jews 


40 Among payers of the Jewish tax the following slaves are to be noted: Dekas, Kopreus, 
Sporos, Thermauthos and Zosime. See CPJ ii 206,201, 212, 229 and 218. 

41 As is the case with Judas, son of Jacob, known only from his payment of the bath-tax 
under Otho {CPj ii 235). 

42 This is the case with Diophanes, son of Nikon (cpj ii 234). Although known only from 
his payment of the wheat-tax under Galba, his membership of the family of Antonios 
Rouphos, the father of Nikon, admits of little doubt. For their family tree, see cpj ii 117 
(Family 1). 

43 See the appendix with its list of payers of the Jewish tax at Edfu. 

44 For Arsous and Kleparous, whose names probably are Egyptianised forms of Arsinoe and 
Cleopatra respectively, see cpj ii 225 and 204. 1 am grateful to Willy Clarysse for enlight¬ 
ening me about the character of these names. E-mail communication on 27th June 2016. 

45 E.g., Marcus Verrius, Eirion, son of Amon and Pamphilos, son of Barnabis {CPj ii 241, 291 
and 331). 
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had over time moved out of the quarter originally assigned them by the city- 
founders and by the early Roman period ended up dwelling all over the city 
(Philo, In Flaccum 55-56). Why should a similar fluidity not have existed at 
Edfu? In fact, Tcherikover’s own hypothesis, that the “ghetto” at Edfu took 
shape only after the troubles of Gaius’s reign (38 ce), presupposes such a flu¬ 
idity. Unless we make the unlikely assumption that the area was completely 
unoccupied when the Jews started to congregate there from the early 40s ce 
onwards, then some of its inhabitants may well have been non-Jews. Schwartz 
may well be right in taking the appearance of Egyptian names in certain fami¬ 
lies as evidence for inter-marriage between Jews and Gentiles.^® 

1.3 A Radicalised Community? 

Turning now to the other idea dominating Tcherikover’s portrayal of the Edfu 
Jewish community — i.e., the idea that it was radicalised politically after 70 ce 
by refugees and slaves from Judaea and that that radicalisation is revealed 
in the increased use of patriotic names such as Joshua/Jesus — what are we 
to make of that hypothesis? If such immigration and radicalisation did take 
place, it would be only logical for those developments to show up not just in 
an increase in the popularity of Joshua/Jesus, Tcherikover’s chief yardstick 
for assessing the growth of ‘national feeling’ within Jewish communities, but 
also in something that he fails mention but which I believe is crucial — an 
increasing preference for Hasmonaean names. Eor the names found in that 
family, names once borne by the freedom-fighting Maccabees (e.g., Judas, 
Mattathias, Jonathan, John, Eleazar), came to dominate the Judaean onomasti- 
con in late Second Temple times to a quite extraordinary degree, as many stud¬ 
ies have shown conclusively.''^^ Given this situation, it is inconceivable that 
many of the Judaean refugees and slaves who ended up in Egypt did not bear 
Hasmonaean names too. If their influence was such as Tcherikover hypoth¬ 
esised, then it would be only reasonable to expect to hnd the names such as 
Judas and Jonathan in due course coming to occupy a prominent place in the 
Jewish onomasticon of places such as Edfu. Are those expectations fulhlled? 

A quick survey of the fourteen family trees set out at cpj ii 117 reveals that 
such names, if not wholly absent, are certainly very thin on the ground. There 
is not, for instance, a single instance of the name Judas, let alone of Mattathias, 


46 See Schwartz, “La communaute d’Edfou,” 65-66, where he discusses the cases of Pesouris, 
son of Jason Philon, and Bokchoris, the son of Joseph. For their family affiliations, see 
CPJ II 117 (Families 4 and 11). 

47 See, for instance, T. Ilan, “The Names of the Hasmoneans in the Second Temple Period,” 
Eretz Israel 19 (1987), 238-41 (in Heb.); eadem, Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity. 
Parti — PalestineS30BCE-200 CE (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 6-8. 
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Jonathan, John and Eleazar. Further, such Hasmonaean names as do appear, 
viz. Simon and Joseph, almost certainly do not owe their presence to the fact 
that they featured in that family.^® For those two names, as is well known, had 
been in regular use among Egyptian Jews from long before the ascendancy of 
the Hasmonaeans in Judaea — the attraction of the name Simon residing in its 
phonetic similarity to Hebrew Shimon'^® and that of the name Joseph in the 
stellar career of Jacob and Rebecca’s elder son at the court of the Pharaohs.®® 
And what of the name Joshua/Jesus, the name on whose increased popular¬ 
ity Tcherikover set such store? Just two individuals with this name appear in 
the genealogies presented at cpj ii 117 — one (in Family 7), a product of the 
Julio-Claudian period,®* the other (in Family 5), a tax-payer under Domitian 
and Trajan.®^ 

The fourteen families whose genealogies are presented by Tcherikover do 
not, however, represent the totality of the Edfujewish community. Many other 
Jews are attested in the ostraca found in District 4 whose family links can no 
longer be established on account of the scattered nature of the evidence men¬ 
tioned earlier. What happens when these individuals too are taken into ac¬ 
count? Is the impression that we have formed of the Edfujewish community 
on the basis of Tcherikover’s genealogies significantly altered? Alas, no! Except 
for a solitary Judas mentioned on a bath-tax receipt of pre-Flavian date®® and 
the odd extra Simon,®^ no further Hasmonaean names come to light. Nor are 
there any more definite cases of Joshua/Jesus — a finding which leads to the 


48 For Joseph as a Hasmonaean name, see Ilan, Lexicon i, 7, citing 2 Macc. 8:22. For the 
Hasmonaean ancestry of Josephus the Historian (Yoseph bar Mattityahu), see Josephus, 
Vita 5. 

49 N. G. Cohen, “Jewish Names as Cultural Indicators in Antiquity,” ysy 7 (1976), 97-128 
(112-117). 

50 Gen 41:37 - 49 ; CPJ I 30. 

51 Deducible from the payment by his son, Joseph, of the poll-tax in 76 CE (cpj ii 262). 

52 The individual concerned is Sambathion, also known as Jesus, the son of Papias, for 
whom see cpj ii 220, 298, 304, 311, 321; Worp, “Four Greek Ostraka,” nos. 2 and 3, and 
Nachtergael, “ 0 . Mus. Cracovie,” no. 7. At cpj ii 405, this man is simply referred to as Jesus, 
son of Papias. 

53 01711235 — reignof Otho (69 Ce). 

54 The evidence here is difficult to interpret. Is Simon, the father of Mariamos, a payer of the 
Jewish tax in 100 CE (cpj ii 195), to be identified with Simon, father of Sensimonous, a 
payer of the Jewish tax in 108 CE (cpj ii 213)? And is either of them to be identified with 
Simon, son of Demas, who paid the Jewish tax in 114 ce (cpj ii 223)? How do they relate 
to Simon, father of Sambathaios, mentioned in a list of Edfu Jews of late first-century 
date (cpj ii 405)? In the absence of information about the find-spots of these ostraca, 
there is no way of deciding whether we are dealing here with one, two, three or even four 
individuals! 
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inescapable conclusion that this name was not particularly popular in late- 
first-century Edfii.®® 

From this brief analysis it can be seen that there is virtually no evidence 
to support the hypothesis advanced by Tcherikover. Not only is there no evi¬ 
dence for the settlement in Edfu of refugees from Judaea in the aftermath of 
the Jewish War,®® but there is no detectable onomastic revolution there either 
after 70 ce. Given such an astonishing outcome, one cannot help but won¬ 
der how this hypothesis came to be advanced with such confidence. Flawed 
methodology undoubtedly forms a large part of the answer. One yardstick 
used by Tcherikover is the frequency with which a name is attested.®^ It is easy 
to demonstrate, however, that there is no necessary correlation between the 
number of times a name occurs and the number of individuals bearing that 
name.®® Another tactic of Tcherikover was to compare the number of occur¬ 
rences of a name in the papyri relating to Jews with the instances of it found 
on the ostraca under discussion here.®® But such a comparison is invalid, since 
the two kinds of documentation relate to different types of community. While 
the papyri largely relate to Jewish military communities in the Fayum, the os¬ 
traca relate to a civilian community in Upper Egypt, an area whose Jewish ono- 
masticon can be shown always to have been subtly different from that of the 
rest of Egypt.®® Abetter way of handling the evidence would be to compare the 
Greek ostraca under discussion in this paper with those of earlier date from 
Edfu itself — e.g., the Aramaic ostraca of the early Ptolemaic period and the 
demotic ostraca belonging to the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. When that 
is done, what emerges with great clarity is not an onomastic revolution in the 
latter part of the first century CE but considerable continuity of practice over 


55 Although David Rokeah in his prosopography at CPJ iii 180 lists four individuals called 
Jesus from early imperial Edfu, his handling of the evidence which is marred by both 
muddle and inaccuracy does not command confidence. There is no reason why the refer¬ 
ences he supplies should not be either to Sambathion/Jesus, the son of Papias (Family 5) 
or to Jesus, the father of Joseph (Family 7). 

56 If Josephus (b.j. 7.416) is to be believed, alltherefugees who escaped from Alexandria into 
the chora were soon re-captured. 

57 CPJ I 84. 

58 The name Melchion, for example, is found around two dozen times on the ostraca 
from Edfu’s District D (see CPJ iii, 184) but these attestations all relate to a single in¬ 
dividual, Melchion, son of Pesouris. For a similar situation with regard to Tcherikover’s 
“bellwether’’ name, Joshua/Jesus, see n. 55 above. 

59 CPJ I 84, nn. 72 (Jacob) and 73 (Jesus). 

60 On this, see S. Honigman, “Noms semitiques a Edfou et Thebes,” basp 40 (2003), 
63-118 (73). 
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time — a continuity illustrated most clearly by the recurrence of the Semitic 
name Abietos.®* 

But the invalidity of Tcherikover’s nationalistic hypothesis is not simply 
the result of faulty methodology. His well-known Zionist loyalties clearly have 
played a role here too.®^ Through his insistence on viewing the Jewish peas¬ 
ants of Edfu as proto-Zionists, he has badly skewed the evidence and produced 
a portrait of their community that is seriously anachronistic. 

1.4 A Proud but Oppressed Community 

But even if the ostraca texts do not tell the tale that Tcherikover desired of 
them, that does not mean that they have no tale to tell. In fact they have two 
important ones, which between them may help to explain why this small peas¬ 
ant community almost certainly got swept up in the great rising against Rome 
in the closing years of Trajan’s reign. The first concerns the specifically local 
patriotism of Edfu’s Jews. A striking feature of the Hebrew component of the 
Edfu onomasticon, tiny as that component is,®® is the large amount of space 
taken up in it by the names of celebrity figures from the Egyptian-Jewish past. 
A substantial portion of the Hebraic names found in use amongjewish men at 
Edfu have this in common — that they once had been borne by Jews who had 
been treated with conspicuous honour by Egypt’s rulers, either Pharaonic or 
Ptolemaic. Two of these individuals had been honoured with substantial gifts 
of land, cattle and slaves during their respective sojourns in Egypt — the pa¬ 
triarchs, Abraham and Jacob.®'*^ Another two — Joseph, the Pharaonic Grand 
Vizier and Chelkias, one of the commanders of the army of Cleopatra iii in 
her war against Ptolemy Lathyrus between 107 and 102 bce — had been given 
prestigious government appointments.®® 


61 Honigman, “Noms semitiques,” 65-66; 72; 80-81; 83-84 and 86. The name Jesus also has a 
wider chronological range than Tcherikover is prepared to acknowledge, occurring once 
in Upper Egypt the Hellenistic period {CPJ 1 118) and four times in the demotic ostraca 
from Edfu of the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. See Honigman, “Noms semitiques,” 
82-83, n. 51. 

62 On these, see A. I. Baumgarten, Elias Bickerman as a Historian of the Jews: A Twentieth 
Century Tale (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 192-93. 

63 Its precise size is impossible to establish as the interpretation of several names is disput¬ 
ed. While Ilan takes Dalleas, for instance, to be a Hellenized version of the Hebrew name 
Dariyah, Honigman (“Noms semitiques,” 84-85, n. 57) argues that it is Nabataean. I am 
grateful to the anonymous reviewer of this paper for pointing out that the name Selemon, 
found at cpj ii 198, can likewise be variously interpreted. It could be either an apocoristic 
form of Hebrew Shelemyah or a Nabataean name. 

64 Gen 12:16 (Abraham); 47:27 (Jacob). 

65 Gen 41:40-45 (Joseph); Josephus, A./. 13.285-287 (Ghelkias). 
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Of these four names, the most interesting, even if less frequently attested 
than some of the others, is Abraham. No Jew bearing this name is attested in 
Palestine throughout the whole period covered in the hrst volume of Tal Han’s 
lexicon — that is the hve hundred years from 300 bce to 200 ce.®® Nor is it 
found in any Diaspora community outside Egypt during that period either.®'^ 
Yet here in this little town deep in the Thebaid, we meet with no fewer than 
three men with the name Abraham.®® Nor are these the only attestations 
of these names in that part of the world. “Abraham” is found not only on an 
Aramaic ostracon dating from the third century BCE found at Edfu itself®® but 
also on an inscribed Greek potsherd from Thebes dated to 165 bce.'^® 

What this assemblage of names suggests to me is that in this area a distinc¬ 
tive local Jewish patriotism, celebrating the great hgures in Egyptian Jewry’s 
past, may well have taken shape. That such a development should have oc¬ 
curred is not surprising. We are in a fairly remote part of Egypt — a long way 
from Alexandria — and a part of the country that the authorities in the capi¬ 
tal could not always controk^* If independence of a political nature was pos¬ 
sible there among non-Jews, then surely the development of a local patriotism 
among the Jews of the area is no less possible. At Edfu there had been plenty 
of time for this to come about: although the focus of this paper has been on 
Edfu in the late first/early second century ce, it should not be thought that the 
Jewish community there was a product of the Roman period. There is evidence 
for a Jewish presence in the town not only in the mid-Ptolemaic period^^ but 
as far back as the Achaemenid.^® 

But the probable existence of a specific Egypto-Jewish patriotism is not the 
only tale that the ostraca have to tell. Besides being rich in onomastic data. 


66 All the examples (four) cited at Lexicon 1,59 are the names of fictitious figures. 

67 The earliest Diaspora example known to me of Abraham occurs in a donor inscription 
dated to 244/245 ce found in the synagogue at Dura. See ijo iii Syr 84, line 6. 

68 Abramos, the son of lakoubos (cpj ii 365); Abramis, the son of Thegenes (Theogenes) 
(cpj II 374); Abraimos, the father of Dalleas (cpj ii 284 and Nachtergael, " 0 . Mus. 
Cracovie,” nos. 5 and 6). The form Abraimos, found only in relation to this particular 
individual, is generally considered to be a variant of Abramos (Abraham). See, for in¬ 
stance, Nachtergael, comm, on no. 5; Ilan (Lexicon 3, 72-73) and www.trismegistos.org/ 
Abramos/319459. 

69 TAD IV. D8.4.23. 

70 CPJ I 50.3 (?Ppapoi;). 

71 D. J. Thompson, Memphis under the Ptolemies, 2nd ed. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2012), 143. 

72 CPJ I 111; 139; 140. 

73 W. Kornfeld, “Jiidisch-aramaische Grabinscriften aus Edfu,” aaww 110 (1973), 123-37. 
Whether that occupation was continuous is, of course, impossible to say. Although the 
onomastic evidence (most notably the recurrence of Abietos) is suggestive, it does not 
offer firm proof So, correctly, Honigman at “Noms semitiques,” 106. 
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the Edfu ostraca also abound in data of a fiscal character. And because there 
is so much of it and it is dated, not only can we get a good general impres¬ 
sion of the tax-paying habits of Edfu’s Jewish inhabitants over forty years or so, 
but we can also document in considerable detail the increasing difficulty with 
which some of them strove to meet their fiscal obligations. It was not just the 
Jewish tax, a particularly onerous and, it is fair to assume, humiliating imposi¬ 
tion, that they were struggling to pay'^"^ but all the other taxes too for which 
they were liable — the poll-tax, the bath-tax, the dyke-tax, the police-tax and 
more. The increasing irregularity, as Trajan’s reign progresses, of the payments 
of Dosas and Melchion, the sons of Pesouris (Eamily 4) and of Thedetos, the 
son of Alexion (Eamily 5), illustrates this very clearly.'^® 

And what, you may well ask, has this to do with the revolt that broke out 
in Egypt towards the end of the reign of that emperor? The twin tales told 
by the ostraca surely suggest an answer. Ground down and humiliated by an 
unsympathetic, even vengeful, Roman state, what did these proud Jews, with 
their ovra distinctive brand of Jewish patriotism, have to lose by rebelling? 
As far as the participation of Edfu’s Jewish community in the great revolt of 
115-117 CE is concerned, there is — as a matter of fact — no direct evidence.^® 
But the cessation of all tax payments in 116 CE, plus the absence of any securely 
identifiable Jews in post-Trajanic District D, an area which largely ceased from 
that time to be inhabited, suggests that the community had indeed become 
involved in that calamitous rising and, as a consequence, been annihilated. 
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74 For the particularly burdensome character of the Jewish tax, see Barclay, Jews in the 
Mediterranean Diaspora, 76-77, who calculates that because of it a Jewish family with 
two children would have to pay at least 60% more in taxes than the average farmer in the 
chora. Since his calculation does not take into account the fact that the slaves in a Jewish 
household also were liable for the Jewish tax, the burden must have been even greater 
than that. 
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prosopography at CPJ iii 173,184 and 178. 
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at Trajan xvii. 
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Appendix 

Alphabetical List of Payers of the Jewish Tax {Numbers in Brackets = 
First Attestation of Payment in cpj ii ) 

Abaskon, son of Aischylos (185) 

Aienas (= ? Aineas), son of Sambathion (222) 

Aiso ..., son of Ari... (191) 

Akakias, son of Herakleides (209) 

Akyntas Kaikillias (= ? Quintus Caecilius), freedman of (Caecilia) Sana (171) 

Antas, son of female payer of the tax, name lost (169) 

Arsons, daughter of Sostratos (225) 

Bokchoris, son of losepos (196) 

Damas, son of Harbinos (203) 

Dekas, slave of Apanios Belaros (206) 

Demas, son of Didymion (166) 

Diogas (= ? Diogenes), son of?? (patronymic lost) (202) 

Dosarion, son of lesous (194) 

Dosas (= Dositheos), son of Pesouris (215) 

Eunous, son of Dolchous (167) 

Eunous, son of losepos (219) 

Herenios, son of Didymos (160) 
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lakoubos, son of Nikias (211) 
losepos, son of lason (165) 
losepos, son of Aischylos (183) 

Kaikillias (= Caecilius), freedman of (Caecilia) Sarra (179) 
Kleparous, daughter of Didymos (204) 

Kopreus, slave of Antipatros and his brother (201) 

Loteis, daughter of Nikias (168) 

Maria, daughter of Demas (223) 

Maria, daughter of Abietos (227) 

Mariamos, son of Simon (195) 

Marous, daughter of Akietos (=? Quietus) (171) 

Meious, daughter of Thedetos (208) 

Melchion, son of Pesouris (Egypt) (200) 

Merin, son of lasikos (163) 

Nikon, son of Antonios Rouphos (170) 

Nikon, son (?) of Apellas (188) 

Pates, son of Sa[mbathion?] (210) 

Pesouris son of Jason also called Philon (Nachtergael no. 9) 
Philippos, son of Thedetos (192) 

Ptollis, son of Thedetos (186) 

Sambathion, son of losepos (197; cf 339) 

Sambathion also called lesous, son of Papias (220) 

Selemon, son of (?) Emauos (198) 

Sensimonous, daughter of (?) Simon (text uncertain) (213) 

Simon, son of Demas also called also called Sacheios (223) 

Sporos, the slave of Aninios (212) 

Terion, son of Elonoratos (183a) 

Teuphilos (= Theophilos), son of Simon (167) 

Thedetos (= Theodotos), son of Alexion (187) 

Thedmnas (=? Theomnas), son of (name lost) (224) 

Theodotos also called Niger, son of Antonios Rouphos (178; cf 162) 
Theodotos also called Niger, son of Ptollis (259; cf 261) 

Theouphilas, son of Akou.(226) 

Thermauthos, slave of Aninios Kent(urio?) (229) 

Tiyphas, son of Nikon and grandson of Antonios Rouphos (170) 
Zosime (Gk), female slave of the sons of Pesouris (218) 
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CHAPTER 13 


Jewish Egypt in the Light of the Risings 
under Trajan 


WiLLiam Horbury 


Four contemporary risings of diaspora Jews erupted while Trajan was per¬ 
sonally conducting his unlucky Parthian war. Gyrene, Egypt, Cyprus and 
Mesopotamia each had its own revolt. Those in Gyrene and Egypt were linked 
by Cyrenian Jewish warfare in Egypt, but still affected two separate provinces. 
Judaea itself was perhaps also disturbed.* 

Trajan died while the Parthian war was still being fought. Prom a Roman 
standpoint Jewish insurgence was then sapping a heavily taxed military 
strength. Thejewish revolts sealed Trajan’s failure, marked as such at the time by 
Hadrian’s withdrawal in the east after Trajan’s death.^ In the ancient Christian 
view expressed in the early fifth century by Orosius these revolts formed, like 
one of the plagues of Egypt, a divine retribution on Rome under a persecuting 
emperor (as Trajan was considered to be).^ Through thejewish risings, as Sir 
Ronald Syme put it, “the eastern lands from Mesopotamia round to Gyrene 
experienced massacres and atrocities.”'* These words suggest something of the 
Roman anger ascribed by Syme to Tacitus in particular, and they are also close 
to the early third-century Greek account of the risings in Cassius Dio’s Roman 
History, with its Roman imperial outlook and list of Jewish atrocities.® 

I have written on the rising in Egypt elsewhere.® In what follows the em¬ 
phasis lies on Jewish Egypt as highlighted by the rising. A review of sources in 
this connection recalls the development of events from stasis to war, notes the 
importance of Eusebius as preserving a Greek report from Egypt, and considers 


1 For this view, with discussion of M. Sotah 9.14 on ‘the war of Quietus,' see W. Horbury, Jewish 
War under Trajan andHadrian (Cambridge: cup, 2014), 4 n. 10; 257-69. 

2 M. Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, 116/nj CE: Aneient Sources and Modern 
Insights (Leuven: Peeters, 2005), 264-6; the particular gravity of the transfer of forces for 
repression in Egypt was underlined by I. Piso, “Zum Judenkrieg des Q. Marcius Turbo,” zpe 
187 (2013), 255-62. 

3 Orosius, Hist. 7.12, 4-8; 7.27, 6. 

4 R. Syme, Tacitus, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958) 2, 467. 

5 Cassius Dio, Hist. 48.32,1-3, known from the epitome of his work by Xiphilinus. 

6 Horbury,/ew(s/! War under Trajan and Hadrian, 164-90, 203-246. 
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the representation of Jewish Egypt under Trajan given in Eusebius and other 
sources. This review leads to comment on three particular aspects of commu¬ 
nal history connected with the rising: activism and messianism in Trajanic and 
earlier Egypt, and the question of assessing the aftermath. Interaction between 
specihcally Egyptian Jewish tradition, and influence from the life and thought 
of neighbouring Judaea, forms a thread in discussion throughout. 


1 Egypt in the Sources for the Jewish Risings under Trajan 

Cassius Dio’s account, cited above, is focused on Gyrene, Cyprus and Meso¬ 
potamia rather than Egypt itself Dio does no more than name Egypt as in¬ 
volved in the risings; he describes events in Gyrene with some detail and in 
Cyprus more briefly, and, now without specifying Jews, the repression of revolt 
in the wake of the Roman advance through Mesopotamia. Alexandria and all 
Egypt are central, however, in the other primary ancient treatment of the ris¬ 
ings as a whole, that given by the Christian historian Eusebius of Caesarea, 
at the beginning of the fourth century. As an informant on the Jews of Egypt, 
Eusebius is followed in the early fifth century by Synesius, bishop of Gyrene 
and by Socrates, author of a supplement to Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History. 
Eusebius, however, is the only one of these three to report on the Egyptian Jews 
under Trajan. 

Eusebius’s treatment is found both in his world-historical Chronicle and in 
his Ecclesiastical History. The Jews, he says, as though caught up by some ter¬ 
rible spirit of faction, broke out in civil strife against their Greek neighbours, in 
a year corresponding mainly to 115. This faction (stasis) occurred in Alexandria, 
in the rest of Egypt including the Thebaid, and also in Libya, in the regions 
about Gyrene. In the following year they developed their stasis into war. In 
Mesopotamia also, in the wake of Trajan’s conquest, there wasjewish rebellion 
(here the account again complements Dio), and in Cyprus too Jews overthrew 
the city of Salamis and killed the gentile inhabitants.^ 

The main story, focused on Egypt, ends in Eusebius’s History with the state¬ 
ment that Greek historians relate the events in the same words. Yet Eusebius 
seems not to have known Dio’s account. The Greek sources which he indicates 
probably include Arrian, whose lost work on the Parthians noted Trajan’s ac¬ 
tion against Jews; but the emphasis in Eusebius on Alexandria and Egypt and 


7 Eusebius, Chron. Trajan 17-19, Hadrian 1, and h.e. 4.2, 2-5; the information given in the two 
works is combined in the foregoing summary. 
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on conflict between Jews and Greeks, rather than Romans, suggests use above 
all of the Alexandrian historian Appian. 

This historian of Rome who retained a Ptolemaic Greek patriotism (he calls 
the Ptolemies “my kings,” Hist, Proem 39) was an eye-witness of the rising; 
he fled at night by wilderness paths and boat, narrowly escaping capture by 
a Jewish ship near Pelusium.® The parts of his Roman History which have 
survived include this anecdote, and another which recalls Eusebius’s treat¬ 
ment in mood as well as matter. Appian mentions that Jews demolished the 
monument to Pompey in the Nemeseion near Alexandria, “for the needs of the 
war” (dq xdq tou TroXspou This phrase might suggest that Jews were 

removing possible points of vantage for their enemies, perhaps using the stone 
to build their ovra barricades and towers for defence, like those constructed 
by Greeks in Caesar’s Alexandrian war (Ps.-Caesar, Bellum Alexandrinum 3.4); 
but its interest in connection with Eusebius lies in its assignment of a rational 
motive — defence — to an act which might have been put down to fanaticism. 
Appian’s lack of condemnation may owe something to his own Greek rather 
than primarily Roman loyalty. It agrees, at any rate, with the atmosphere of 
Eusebius’s report, which unlike that of Dio has no list of atrocities, and is indeed 
sufficiently non-condemnatory to have elicited the suggestion that Eusebius’s 
source was in fact an Alexandrian Jewish one, although this is unlikely.'^ 

Eusebius has acted as a framework for interpretation of other surviving al¬ 
lusions to the risings in Egypt, notably in the Talmud Yerushalmi (Sukkah 5.1, 
55a-b) on Trajanic destruction of the basilica-synagogue of Alexandria and 
slaughter of Jews, and in Greek papyri relating both to Alexandria and the 
chora. The texts preserved on papyrus can, however, express hostility to Jews in 
a way not found in the passages from Appian just noted. Thus the loyally Greek 
and anti-Roman Acta Alexandrinorum, writing up disturbance in Alexandria 
and Roman trials of Alexandrian Greeks, present Jews in and near the times 
of Trajan as a hated militant body unfairly favoured by Rome. These texts. 


8 Appian, Historia Romana 24 (Liber Arabicus), F 19, presented with commentary in 
M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, 3 vols. (Jerusalem: The Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1974-84), 2/185-6, no. 348. 

9 Appian, Historia Romana 14 = Bella Civilia 2,90, 380, in Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on 
Jews andJudaism, 2,187-8, no. 350; ‘for the needs' seems a closer rendering than ‘in the ex¬ 
igencies,' Horace White's translation reprinted by Stern and by Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora 
Judaism in Turmoil, 78. 

10 U. Wilcken, “Ein Actenstiick zum jiidischen Kriege Trajans," Hermes 22 (1891), 464- 
80 (479-80); idem, “Zum Alexandrinischen Antisemitismus,” Des XXVLL. Bandes 
der Abhandlungen der philologisch-historisehen Klasse der kbnigliehen-sdehsisehen 
Gesellsehaft der Wissensehaften, No. xxiii. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1909), 783-839 (796); see 
Horbury,/ew(sA War under Trajan and Hadrian, 178. 
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together with letters from the chora written during and just after the revolt, also 
give the Jews the epithet anosios, “impious,” regularly applied to those accused 
of civil strife or rebellion.'' The bitter tone differs from that of the relatively un- 
condemnatory accounts which survive under Appian’s name and in Eusebius. 
Eusebius’s History, however, has the phrase “as though caught up by some 
terrible spirit of faction,” noted already (diaTCp uto Trveupaxoq Ssivou xivoq xai 
axaaicoSouq dvappiTTiaGsvxEq, h.e. 4.2,2). This description recalls the urgency of 
the papyri, although it keeps a measure of detachment. It suits Eusebius’s own 
perception of foreordained Jewish doom, “the disaster (aupqjopd) of the Jews” 
which “was reaching a climax” {h.e. 4.2,1), but it may at the same time reflect 
the language of a Greek contemporary of the revolt, perhaps again Appian. 

There is then a good case for supposing that Eusebius preserves contem¬ 
porary impressions of the rising from an Egyptian Greek historian, perhaps 
Appian.'^ With the other scattered sources just noted, Eusebius’s Chronicle 
and History here form a window into second-century Egyptian Jewish life. 


2 Eusebius’s Report in the Light of Other Sources 

The rest of the story of Egyptian Jewish revolt in Eusebius runs as follows.'^ 
After the initial period of Jewish stasis ‘against the Greeks who were their 
fellow-inhabitants’ (Trpoq xouq auvoixouq "ETAvjvaq), a rebel Jewish army from 
Gyrene, under a leader named Lucuas, enters Egypt. The rebel Jews win a hrst 
encounter {symboLe) with ‘the Greeks,’ as their opponents are still called. The 
Greeks flee to Alexandria and capture and kill the Jews in the city. The Cyrenian 
Jews are thus deprived of allies from the great Jewish Alexandrian population. 


11 P.Oxy. 1242 = Acta Alexandrinorum 8 = CPJ 157, lines 41-3, 48-50 ‘Hermaiscus said [to 
Trajan] ... Your council is filled with impious Jews ... you should not... act as advocate 
for the impious Jews’; P.Louvre 2376 bis + P.Lond. Inv. 1 = Acta Alexandrinorum gA = cpj 
158a, col. 6, lines 13-18, ‘he ordered the impious Jews to settle nearby, where without dif¬ 
ficulty they could fall upon and make war against our honoured city’; P.Brem. i = CPj 438 = 
Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, no. 19, lines 2-5 ‘the struggle of the massed 
villagers from our nome against the impious Jews’; P.Giss. 41 = CPJ 443 = Pucci Ben Zeev, 
Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, no. 30, col. 2, lines 4-5 ‘owing to the attack of the impi¬ 
ous Jews.’ For stasis as impiety see i Clem. 1:1 and Horbury, Jewish War under Trajan and 
Hadrian, 201. 

12 The possibility that further material on the Jews was found in the lost book 22 of Appian’s 
History is affirmed by Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism 2, 178 (cf 185, 
no. 347), noting that according to Zonaras, Epitome Historiarum 11.16, this book refers to 
the oracle on a ruler from Judaea mentioned by Josephus. 

13 See once more Eusebius, Chron. Trajan 17-19, Hadrian 1, and h.e. 4.2, 2-5. 
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They continue, however, to plunder the ckora of Egypt and to destroy its vari¬ 
ous nomes, supported by Egyptian Jews who have rallied to “Lucuas their king” 
(basileus), as Eusebius calls him. Now the emperor sends Marcius Turbo to 
Egypt with infantry, cavalry and naval forces; he kills thousands of Jews, both 
Cyrenian and Egyptian, in a war with many battles which lasts for no little time. 
This happens, as the Chronicle shows, during Trajan’s Parthian campaign, and 
at about the same time as Jewish risings both in Mesopotamia and in Cyprus, 
where the city of Salamis on the east coast is overthrown. The Chronicle adds 
that Hadrian restored Alexandria, which the Romans had overthrown, at the 
public expense, and that he mastered the Jews who had been rebelling a sec¬ 
ond time against the Romans. 

In Eusebius, then, read together with Appian, papyri, and rabbinic narra¬ 
tive, three stages in events can be roughly discerned. The initial period of sta¬ 
sis described by Eusebius probably includes a clash with Greeks in Alexandria 
documented in an edict of the prefect of Egypt, Rutilius Lupus, preserved on 
papyrus.*"^ This hrst stage is followed by a second, now of war; Jews are mas¬ 
sacred in Alexandria when Greeks flee to the city after defeat by Cyrenaic 
Jews advancing into Egypt, but the Jewish rebel forces have success under 
Cyrenaic leadership in the chora. Appian’s narrow escape near Pelusium, and 
perhaps also a Greek attack on Jews defending their basilica-synagogue in 
Alexandria (as rabbinic narrative might suggest), can be tentatively ascribed 
to this stage.*® As appears in papyri, but not explicitly in Eusebius, the prefect 
Lupus makes efforts to overcome the rebels which include the assembly and 
arming of villagers.*® In a third stage Marcius Turbo arrives with his forces 


14 P. Milan Vogliano 2.47 = Acta Alexandrinorum gc = cpj 435, of 13th October, probably in 
115 and probably from Lupus, reproving Greeks after ‘the battle of Romans against Jews,' 
thereby suggesting Greek attack on Jews following Roman repression of them (like that 
described by Josephus, b.j. 2.487-98, on Alexandria in 66), and mentioning a judge sent 
by Caesar; on this papyrus as best set in the initial period of stasis see Horbury/erwsA War 
under Trajan and Hadrian, 166-9,209,224-5. 

15 The two successive narratives in Talmud Yerushalmi, Sukkah 5.1, 55a-b, in the names of 
Judah b. Ilai and Simeon b. Yohai, respectively, ascribe to Trajan the destruction of the 
basilica and the slaughter of Jews, respectively. With the Greek attack on the basilica en¬ 
visaged above compare Philo, Legat. 132,134, on attacks on Alexandrian prayer-houses. 
Destruction might have been completed at this stage or later by Roman troops. On 
the rabbinic narratives and their discussion see Horbury, Jewish War under Trajan and 
Hadrian, 170, •2.'2ri-%, 231. 

16 P. Brem. 1 = cpj 438 = Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, no. 19, lines 2-5, 
cited above, ‘the struggle of the massed villagers from our nome,’ with lines 16-18 on ‘an¬ 
other legion of Rutilius’; see Piso, “Zum Judenkrieg des Q. Marcius Turbo,” 257-9 kv the 
likelihood that ‘legion’ (XeyEMv) here means further massed villagers; Rutilius Lupus is 
probably named in the fragmentary SB 10,10502 = Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in 
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and toilsomely effects the repression, with much slaughter; Appian places the 
destruction of Pompey’s monument noted above “in my time, under Trajan, 
emperor of the Romans, who was utterly destroying the Jewish people (genos) 
in Egypt.”*^ There is still unrest, however, as Hadrian’s principate begins. On 
this point Eusebius is supported by the life of Hadrian in the Historia Augusta-, 
at Hadrian’s accession “Egypt was troubled by factional fighting,’’ and Turbo 
was still operating there.'® 


3 Eusebius’s Report and Jewish Egypt 

Both emphasis and silence in Eusebius are notable in connection with Jewish 
Egypt. Eirst, he names Egypt, Gyrene, and also (in the Chronicle) Cyprus. All 
three had been under Ptolemaic rule. They thus formed a group among the 
many “peoples of Israel” foreseen in Balaam’s prophecy, as understood in 
Egypt (Num 23:10 Lxx ‘who shall count up the peoples [Sijpouq, plural] of 
Israel?).'® Contact between them will have been close, as their simultaneous 
risings attest. 

Then, Jews and Greeks are “fellow-inhabitants” of Egypt {h.e. 4.2, 2). This 
term underlines the wickedness of stasis, but it also presents the Jews as neigh¬ 
bours. Greek claims are not pressed. The description would not clash with the 
Jews’ sense of themselves as colonists called by Alexander and the Ptolemies 
to find a homeland in Egypt.^" The stability as well as turbulence within which 


Turmoil, no. 20 ‘the hegemon Rutilius ... wished ... having fought' (fragment found in 1966 
excavations at Medinet Madi in the Fayyum), as argued by the first editor I. Cazzaniga, 
“Una dedica del prefetto M. Rutilio Lupo?” Aegyptus 47 (1967), 213-216; Pucci Ben Zeev, 
Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, 174-6. 

17 Appian, Historia Romana 14 = Bella Civilia 2, 90, 380, in Stem, Greek and Latin Authors on 
Jews andJudaism 2,187-8, no. 350. 

18 HA Hadrian 5.1, Aegyptus seditionibus urgebatur, 12.1 Lusius Quietus was dismissed, and 
Turbo was appointed, ludaeis compressis, to quell unrest in Mauretania; see Stem, Greek 
and Latin Authors on Jews andJudaism 2, 618-19, nos. 509-510; Horbury./ewis/i War under 
Trajan and Hadrian, 171, n. 35. 

19 The Hebrews shall provide inhabitants for every land, according to Josephus's paraphrase 
here [Ant. 4.U5-16). 

20 S. J. K. Pearce, “Belonging and Not Belonging: Local Perspectives in Philo of Alexandria,” 
in Jewish Loeal Patriotism and Self-Ldentifieation in the Graeeo-Roman Period, eds. S. Jones 
& S. J. K. Pearce (Sheffield: Sheffield University Press, 1998), 79-105 (101-2); eadem, 
“Jemsalem as ‘Mother-City' in the Writings of Philo,” in Negotiating Diaspora: Jewish 
Strategies in the Roman Empire, ed. J. M. G. Barclay; (London: T&T Clark, 2004), 19-36; 
J. Carleton Paget, “Jews and Christians in Ancient Alexandria — from the Ptolemies 
to Caracalla,” in Alexandria, Real and Imagined (Publieations of the Centre for Hellenic 
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the rising broke out may be indicated. Yet this language also recalls the point 
that in Trajan’s time Jews might still have their own counterpart of Appian’s 
Ptolemaic patriotism. Its potential for coalescence with anti-Roman feeling is 
suggested by Vespasian’s closure of the temple of Onias as a centre of sedi¬ 
tious Jewish assembly. This temple was not only an emblem of Egyptian Jewish 
hope, but also a monument to Ptolemaic Jewish friendship.^' 

Then, however, the Romans seem under-represented in Eusebius. Their part 
in these events in Egypt remains unmentioned until the arrival of Marcius 
Turbo. Earlier action by Lupus, both in the earlier stage of stasis and when 
stasis was becoming war, emerges only from papyri. These conhrm that the 
Roman reaction was, as also occurred in Judaea with Bar Kokhba, the initially 
local "slow response” often seen in other revolts rather than (as has been sug¬ 
gested) an immediate and unusual use of large-scale force.^^ This silence in 
Eusebius may well reflect the inadequacy of initial local efforts at policing, and 
the drastic effectiveness of Marcius Turbo; but it probably also indicates that 
the outlook of the source is indeed thoroughly Greek. Its contrasting counter¬ 
part is the solely Roman emphasis of the rabbinic accounts of destruction and 
slaughter in Alexandria noted above. Here responsibility is ascribed to Trajan 
without mention of the Greeks. This feature may reflect the anti-Romanism of 
the years after Bar Kokhba, as personified in rabbinic tradition by Simeon b. 
Yohai, to whom the story of slaughter is attributed.^^ It probably also reflects. 


Studies, King’s College London), eds. A. Hirst & M. Silk (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), 143-66, 
repr. in Carleton Paget,/ews, Christians andJewish Christians in Antiquity, 123-47 (128-9). 

21 That the temple was not politically harmful, its closure being meant rather to help Flavian 
publicity, to bring confiscation of the temple property, and perhaps also to conciliate 
Judaean Jews opposed to this shrine was suggested by L. Capponi, II tempio diLeontopoli 
inEgitto. Identitdpolitieaereligiosadei Giudeidi Onia (e. i5oa.C.-js d.C.) (Pisa: ets, 2007), 
126-9; these motives may indeed have played a part, but Jewish unrest in Egypt is attested 
by other Roman measures noted by Josephus, and the focal place in it ascribed to the 
temple is comparable with that of mount Gerizim in Samaritan unrest in 67 (Josephus, 
B.j. 3.307-15), and fits the association of the temple of Onias with hope for deliverance 
(Isa 19:20 Lxx; cf Josephus, Anf. 13.68). 

22 G. Gambash, Rome and Ih'ovineial Resistanee (New York and London: Routledge, 2015), 
168-70, makes this suggestion for both the Trajanic and Bar Kokhba revolts; for ‘slow re¬ 
sponse' also in the latter, see B. Isaac, “Cassius Dio on the Revolt of Bar Kokhba,” sci 7 
(1983-4), 68-76, reprinted with Postscript in B. Isaac, The Near East under Roman Rule: 
SeleetedPaper (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 211-19. 

23 As noted by N. Hacham, “From Splendor to Disgrace: on the Destruction of Egyptian 
Jewry in Rabbinic Literature,” Tarbiz 72 (2002-3), 463-88. The Greek and Egyptian share 
in responsibility may be reflected in rabbinic literature in a story of Eleazar b. Jose in 
Alexandria (Babylonian Talmud, Sanh. 111a), discussed by Horbury, Jewish War under 
Trajan and Hadrian, 235. 
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however, the fearful impact of Turbo’s repression. Herein it would resemble 
not only Eusebius’s report but, still more, Appian on Trajan as destroyer of the 
Jews in Egypt. 

A further silence in Eusebius, again perhaps characteristically Greek, in¬ 
volves the Egyptians. Thus deployment of Egyptian villagers against Jewish 
forces is explicitly mentioned only in P.Brem. i (n. i6, above).^'’^This compulsory 
service of the villagers, in itself not necessarily a strong index of their feeling, 
has been aligned with clearer attestations of Egyptian hostility to Jews.^® At the 
same time papyri and ostraca suggest the endurance, despite well-documented 
antipathies, of the intermingling of Jews vnth Egyptians which hgures in the 
Pentateuch — grandly in the marriage of Joseph and Asenath, and less favour¬ 
ably in notice of the “mixed multitude” (lxx CTipixToq) which accompanies 
Israel.^® Some at least of those attached to the Jewish community were proba¬ 
bly close to historic Egyptian resentments against foreign rule. Egyptianjewish 
concern with the deities of Egypt, as manifest in Artapanus and the Sibyl, can 
evince, with all negation, a degree of sympathy for the worshippers.^^ 

Lastly, the treatment of Jews as Egyptian residents in Eusebius’s report is not 
matched by any explicit reference to Egyptian Jewish feeling for Judaea and 
Jerusalem. This lack is supplied by the strong impression which such feeling 


24 In the light of this text the Oxyrhynchites’ claim (199-200 Ce) to have been allies (auii[ia- 
/YlcravTE?) of Rome in a victory over the Jews which they still celebrated (P. Oxy. 705 = CPJ 
450 = Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, 51-4, no. 35) may well imply service 
by the whole nome, as noted by Wilcken, Zum alexandrinischen Antisemitismus, 792,799; 
similarly, A. Fuks, CPJ 450, on lines 31-5; D. Frankfurter, “Lest Egypt's City be Deserted: 
Religion and Ideology in the Egyptian Response to the Jewish Revolt (116-117 CE),''j 7S 43 
(1992), 203-220 (213, n. 51). 

25 Wilcken, Zum alexandrinischen Antisemitismus, 792, 799, comparing P. Oxy. 705 (but his 
view of the action as ‘self-help’ may underplay organization by provincial and district 
governors); Frankfurter, “Lest Egypt’s City be Deserted,’’ on further evidence for Egyptian 
hostility. 

26 J. Schwartz, “La communaute d’Edfou (Haute-Egypte) jusqu’a la fin du regne de Trajan. 
Reflexions sur les Juifs dans le plat-pays egyptien,” in Etudes sur le Juda'isme hellenis- 
tique, eds. R. Kuntzmann and J. Schlosser (Paris: Cerf, 1984), 61-70 (66-8); Gen 41:45-52, 
46:20 (Asenath, mother of Manasseh and Ephraim), elaborated in Joseph and Asenath] 
Exod 12:38, Num 11:4 (lxx epimiktos)] cf Lev 24:10-11 (the blasphemer in the camp of 
Israel has an Egyptian father and Israelite mother). 

27 Artapanus in Eusebius, P.E. 9.27, 4-6 (Moses founds the Egyptian nomes and cults and is 
venerated as Hermes-Thoth; Sib. 5.492-503 (an Egyptian priest calls his people to turn to 
the true God). The Fifth Sibylline book, linked by content with Egypt, is quoted later in 
the second century by Clement of Alexandria; see E. Schiirer and M. Goodman, “Jewish 
Literature composed in Greek,” in E. Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of 
Jesus Christ, eds. G. Vermes et al. (Edinburgh: T&T Clark) vol. 3.1, 470-704 (esp. 644-5). 
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left on Appian on Jerusalem, “most holy to them as it is.”^® Appian’s exter¬ 
nal view is confirmed from within by Egyptian Jewish praise of Judaea and 
Jerusalem, “pleasant Judaea, fair city of inspired song” (Sib. 5.263). For Philo 
it is the holy mother-city {Place. 46 and elsewhere) to which the colony, true 
patris though it is, still looks up.^® 

Eusebius’s treatment is explicit, however, in its emphasis on Jewish initia¬ 
tive in stasis and war. Here, as noted, it seems close to the complaints of “impi¬ 
ous Jews” in the papyri. No doubt, as Josephus shows for Alexandria and Egypt 
in the sixties and early seventies, the Jewish community ivill in fact have been 
divided. Many of the more eminent will have sought to restrain activism, as 
had happened in Alexandria at the beginning and end of the Judaean revolt 
which broke out in 66 (Josephus, b.j. 2.493,7-412-15). Moreover, Greeks would 
be likely to impute aggression to Jews. The outbreak in 115 none the less implies 
a body of Jewish militants, and patriotically Jewish opinion. That Jewish Egypt 
could inspire its own strands of anti-Romanism has already been suggested 
in review of sources for the revolt. Now, with Appian on Jerusalem in view, 
Judaean influence must also be considered. 


4 Activism in Jewish Egypt 

With the Jews of Phoenicia and Syria the community in Egypt were part of 
what Philo pictures as an ‘inner ring’ of the Jewish diaspora, formed by colonies 
sent out to countries actually bordering on Judaea (opopouq, Philo, Legal. 281). 
He probably thinks of Jerusalem as central, and of the Egyptian links of the 
coast from Joppa and Jamnia southwards; the sense of Egypt as Judaea’s neigh¬ 
bour counters any overtone of separation in the biblical thought of “sojourn in 
the land of Ham” (Ps 105:23 [104:23 lxx]).^° Contact for trade, pilgrimage and 


28 Appian, Historia Romana 11 (Liber Syriacus), 50.252; 12 (Liber Mithridaticus), 106.498, in 
Stem, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews andJudaism, 2,179, no. 343; 181, n. 344. 

29 This might be inferred with due caution from Philo’s treatment of the six cities of refuge 
(Num 35:9-15) as the Logos and the five powers of God; the Logos should be considered as 
the mother-city, the other five as colonies, and the first is the best, although all are fair cit¬ 
ies and safe refuges adapted to our differing needs (Philo, Fug. 94-6). For Philo Jemsalem 
and her colonies might then all be true homes, but Jemsalem would remain superior. 

30 Jemsalem's centrality appears in texts current in Egypt at Ezek 5:5, 38:12 Lxx, Let. Aris. 
83, and, near the time of Trajan, Sib. 5.249-52; see J. Jeremias,/emsafem in the Time of 
Jesus (London: s.c.M. Press, 1969), 51-2; P. Alexander, “Jerusalem as the Omphalos of 
the World: on the History of a Geographical Concept,” in L. 1 . Levine (ed.), Jerusalem: Its 
Sanetity and Centrality to Judaism, Christianity and Islam (New York: Continuum, 1999), 
104-119; A. M. Schwemer, “Zum Abbruch des jiidischen Lebens in Alexandria — Der 
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Other purposes was indeed maintained by land and by sea {Let. Arts. 114-15), 
despite the waterless desert east of Pelusium and the perils of navigation.^' A 
sea crossing could shorten the journey, and was part of rapid transit between 
Rome and Jerusalem.^^ Longing for a short cut on dry land, going in sandals 
over the Delta and the Egyptian sea, remained a hope of prophecy for Egyptian 
Jews (Isa 11:15-16 Lxx). 

Jewish Egypt had impinged politically on Judaea in giving aristocratic 
priestly and lay support for the house of Herod. Conversely, encouragement for 
any internal Egyptian Jewish hostility to Rome had probably emanated from 
Judaea over a long period. Josephus {b.j. 7.409-19, 437) notes propaganda by 
refugee Sicarii in the seventies in Alexandria, Egypt and Cyrenaica. They were 
persuading Alexandrian Jews who received them “to lay claim to liberty, to look 
upon the Romans as no better than themselves, and to consider God alone as 
master (SsaTiOTV]:;)” {b.j. 7.410). This presentation will reflect Josephus’s knowl¬ 
edge of Alexandria at the time, but it also suggests that the programme put 
forward by the Sicarii was much older; for within his history it echoes not only 
the speech of Eleazar at Masada, but also the teaching on liberty and on God 
alone as master with which Judas the Galilaean incited revolt in Judaea when 
Archelaus was exiled in the year 6 {b.j. 2.118, 433; 7.253, 323; similarly, later. 
Ant. 18.23). 

The powerful simplicity of this programme was noted by Theodor 
Mommsen.^^ Its importance early in the first century, and its association with 
Judas the Galilaean, has been doubted in respect of the motto “God alone as 
master”; but this slogan well suited indignation at the spectacle of a high-priest 
advocating submission to Roman tribute, as presented in 6 by Joazar, himself 


Aufstand in der Diaspora unter Trajan (115-117),” in Alexandria, eds. T. Georges et al. coms 
1 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 381-99 (398, n. 86) notes the negative associations of 
Ham (Gen 9:22,10:6). 

31 The ancient land-route is noted by Strabo, Geog. 16.2, 28-33(proceeding from Joppa); 
Josephus, B.J. 4.658-63, Vita 416 (on Titus's march from Alexandria); Antonine Itinerary, 
150-54 Wesseling (proceeding from Caesarea), in ItinerariaRomana, i, ItinerariaAntonini 
Augusti et Burdigalense, eds. 0 . Cuntz and P. J. Enk (Leipzig: Teubner, 1929), 21. The sta¬ 
tions of Mons Casius and Ostracine, between Pelusium and Rhinocolura, are ‘waterless’ 
(olvuSpo?; Strabo, Geog. 16.2,33 and Josephus, b.j. 4.661, respectively). 

32 Philo, Place. 26; 28 (passage from Italy to Judaea via Alexandria); Josephus, Ant. 18.158-9 
(crossing from Anthedon to Alexandria); Judah b. Tabbai, recalled from Alexandria, leaves 
‘to go into a ship’ (Talmud Yerushalmi, Hag. 2.2, yyd). 

33 T. Mommsen, Romische Geschichte 5, Die Provinzen von Caesar bis Diocletian (Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1885), 515: ‘Their teaching was simple: God alone is Lord, 
death is a matter of indifference, liberty is the one and only thing.’ 
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of Egyptian Jewish priestly descent (Josephus, Ant. 17.339; i8.3).^'^ The force 
and probable currency of this slogan are supported also by its closeness to bib¬ 
lical and liturgical acclamation of divine kingship, implying the end of hea¬ 
then dominance, as at Ps 10:16: “The Lord is king for ever and ever: the heathen 
are perished out of his land,” lxx “The Lord shall be king for ever, and for ever 
and ever: you shall perish, 0 heathen, from his land (or, his earth).”^® 

The slogan of God alone as master was close also to the allied belief that 
divine kingship is expressed in independent rule of Israel by a high-priest, with 
whom a king may be associated (Num 27:15-23; Josephus, Ant. 4.223-4,14.41), 
a form of government which may be called theokmtia (Josephus, Ap. 2.165); in 
the Amidah, similarly, the prayer “Restore our judges as at the first...” (Isa 1:26), 
in the Eleventh Benediction, is joined with the petition “and reign over us. 
Thou alone.” Given Judaean links with Egypt, including the influx from Judaea 
disapproved by Claudius, this persuasion in Alexandria in the seventies was 
then probably not the hrst Egyptian instance of influence from Judaean cries 
for liberty and the sole rule of God.^® 

Josephus writes of Judaean revolutionary activists in the sixties who called 
themselves “Zealots,” as if they were zealous for virtuous ways of living (wq 
in' CTiTVjSEupaaiv, b.j. 4.161). Jewish activists for virtue, who could in¬ 

deed be called “zealots for the laws,” had already been portrayed in Egypt by 
Philo. Some of these might have come to adopt an anti-Roman outlook, like 
the Judaean ‘Zealots’ whom Josephus names elsewhere together with stasia- 
stai {b.j. 2.651) and Idumaean revolutionaries {b.j. 7.267-74).^'^ 

Thus Philo in much-discussed passages warns any who ignore the Jewish 
laws that there are myriad ephors — “overseers,” perhaps with overtones of 


34 The importance of regional concerns for the rising at this time is forcibly shown by 
S. Mason, A History of the Jewish War, A.D. 66-/4 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2016), 246-54; but his view that allegiance to God alone was a motive that has been 
over-pressed in study (Mason, ibid., 203) and an ‘absurd platform’ to envisage for Judas 
(Mason, ibid., 248-9, 253) seems more open to question. Given continued high-priestly 
co-operation with Rome, Judas could hardly have viewed the prominence now given to 
the high-priest by the exile of Archelaus as a return to allegiance to God alone (making 
this compelling slogan otiose or ‘absurd’), as Mason suggests. 

35 On the slogan in question and divine kingship see further M. Hengel, Die Zeloten, 3rd ed. 
(Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 93-114. 

36 CPJ 135, lines 96-7, warning Alexandrian Jews not to bring in compatriots who ‘sail down’ 
(xaTaTrXeovTa?) from Syria or Egypt; the twofold (Nile and Mediterranean) harbour of 
Alexandria is in view. 

37 In each case he is alluding to the murder of the high priest Ananus, with that of the for¬ 
mer high priest Jesus son of Gamalas. 
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Spartan ardour and severity^® — zealots for the laws (^vjXcoxai vopcov), who are 
most accurate guardians of the ancestral traditions and without mercy to those 
who subvert them {Spec. 2.253); in the same treatise he has commended execu¬ 
tion ‘by those with zeal for virtue’ (xoiq ^vjXov exovaiv dpExviq), without trial, in 
the cause of piety, Phinehas with his zeal (Num 25:11-13) being the great ex¬ 
emplar (Spec. 1.54-7, cf. 316).®® The cities of refuge, for Philo, are given to the 
Levites because they also slew for the sake of piety (Exod 32:26-8) and can fit¬ 
tingly shelter others who do the same (Fug. 90; 93; Spec. 3.124-8). Philo’s strict¬ 
ness was not peculiar to him, as shown by 3 Maccabees on a royally-permitted 
Alexandrian Jewish execution of Jewish apostates, which seals a deliverance 
marked by a new festival (3 Macc 2:33,7:10-23). 

Zealous activists for piety in the Jewish community of Egypt therefore al¬ 
ready had a place sanctihed by tradition, perhaps seventy or eighty years be¬ 
fore the rising of 115. Philo’s allusions to their punitive role also, however, recall 
Josephus’s indication (b.j. 4.145-6) that those who called themselves Zealots 
in 66 slew all whom they regarded as traitors — as for Philo the Levites and 
Phinehas did in their pious zeal. The ardent piety which Philo commends 
could perhaps without great difficulty interpret any readiness to collaborate 
with Rome as betrayal of the one Master in heaven. Correspondingly, the 
“Zealots” in Josephus who had taken this view did also concern themselves 
with law and tradition, as when, with appeal to ancient usage but in a way 
regarded as lawlessness (paranomia) by Josephus, they insisted on election of 
a high-priest by lot (b.j. 4.152-7). In Judaea as for Philo Phinehas formed the 
model zealot, as shown by Ben Sira on his zeal (45:23, a passage current in 
Egypt in the grandson’s Greek version) and 1 Maccabees, also probably known 
in Egypt, on Judas Maccabaeus as his zealous imitator (1 Macc 2:26). Philo thus 
shows in Alexandria and Egypt a body of zealous activists for Jewish tradition 
who might join forces ivith or indeed become factionists (stasiastai) against 
gentile rule, as Josephus says happened in Judaea (b.j. 2.651, cited above, on 
stasiastai and Zealots). Members of the community who were ready to be par¬ 
tisans in times of riot — stasiastai — can be envisaged in overlap with activists 
of this zealot type. 


38 The Spartan ephors and their secret service (krypteia) of young Spartiates watching 
against Helot dissidence were famous, as seen in Plato, Laws, 6338-0,692a. 

39 J. Juster, Les Juijs dans I’empire romain, 2 vols. (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1914) 2, 158, 
n. 2; E. R. Goodenough, The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929), 25, 253-4; D. von Dobschiitz, Paulus und diejudische Thorapolizei, 
2 vols., Inaugural diss. (Erlangen: Friedrich Alexander Universitat, 1968) 1,32-5; T. Seland, 
Establishment Violence in Philo and Luke: a Study ofNon-conformity to the Torah andJewish 
Vigilante Reactions (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 17-181. 
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As among the Greeks, and as in Jerusalem before the First Revolt against 
Rome in Judaea (Josephus, b.j. 2.274-5), such groups would be sponsored 
by the more eminent in the community: willingly or unwillingly. The prefect 
Lupus noted the point when writing to the Alexandrian Greeks in 115: their 
partisans “are provided for by the powerful, who pay not to be abused and 
plundered.”'^'’ The Jewish counterparts of these stasiastai supported by Greeks 
appear in Josephus’s description of riots in Alexandria in 66 {b.j. 2.487-98). 
One particular Alexandrian Jew remembered as encouraging resistance under 
Trajan — in Syria rather than Egypt and through facilitating migration into 
Judaea — is named in the rabbinic martyr-legend of the wealthy “Lulianus the 
Alexandrian,” said to have been slain by Trajan with his brother Pappus.^* The 
name Lulianus, corresponding to Latin Lollianus and perhaps also to Julianus, 
is probably already attested in a short form in Aramaic, in the name LuLia read 
on an ossuary from the Mount of Olives {cup 176).^^ 

Encouragement for the direction of activism against hostile non-Jews as 
well as Jews thought to be disloyal was offered not only by 1 and 2 Maccabees, 
both probably known in Egypt by the time of Trajan, but also by the book 
of Esther.'*^^ Esther is attested at Oxyrhynchus in a fragment of a hand¬ 
somely written Greek papyrus roll (P.Oxy. 4443), assigned to the late first or 
early second century and perhaps originally in Jewish ownership; the text 
(Est. 8:i29[Ei6]-g:3) represents the main lxx tradition.'^^ The book and its 
associated festival had been known in Egypt for some time.'*^® A bearer of the 


40 P. Milan Vogliano 2 47= cpj 435, col. 3, lines 3-5; see ni4, above. 

41 Ber. R. 64.10, ‘Pappus and Lulianus set up banks from Acco to Antioch, and supplied those 
who came up from the Exile'; Sifra, Behuqqothay, Pereq 5.2, on Lev 26:19 ‘the pride of your 
power,’ ‘Pappus ben Judah and Lulianus the Alexandrian...’; Sifra, Emor, Pereq 9.5, on 
Lev 22:32, ‘when Trajan slew Pappus and Lulianus his brother in Laodicaea’; see Horbury, 
Jewish War under Trajan and Hadrian, 264-9. 

42 Schwartz, “Quelques reflexions a propos de trois catastrophes,” in Les Juifs au regard 
del’histoire. Melanges en Thonneur de Bernhard Blumenkranz, ed. G. Dahang (Paris: 
Picard, 1985), 26, 29 n. 58, settles for ‘Lollianus (?)'; T. Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in 
Late Antiquity, Parti (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 333-4, ‘Lollianus’; onLulia, Clip 176 
(Dominus Flevit, ossuary 19, inscription 11). 

43 The Maccabees and Esther are associated in late second-century Egypt by Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom. 1.21,123, on ‘Esther and Mardochaeus, whose book is still extant, as is 
also that of the Maccabees'; Josephus used both Esther and 1 Maccabees. 

44 The roll-form of this ‘luxurious copy’ is judged to indicate Jewish provenance by 
K. Luchner, ‘4443. LXX, Esther E16-9.3,’ in M. W. Haslam et al., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 65 
(London: Egypt Exploration Society for the British Academy, 1998), 4-8. 

45 Est. io: 3 '[Fii] = Rest of Esther 11:1 (a Greek translation was brought [to Egypt] in the fourth 
year of Ptolemy and Cleopatra ( 179,114 or 77 bce); 2 Macc. 15:36 (‘the Mardochaean day’). 
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name Mardochaeus is attested in Ptolemaic Alexandria in the Greek epitaph of 
his daughter Hedinna {jigre lo). 

Yet Greek versions of Esther (lxx, Lucianic or “Alpha” text, Josephus, and 
especially the Greek presupposed by the Old Latin) lack some of the em¬ 
phasis laid on the slaying of gentiles in the Hebrew of the Masoretic TextA® 
Self-defence and slaying are still to the fore, however, in lxx. Alpha, and 
Josephus, not least because these versions, unlike the Masoretic text, give 
the full purported wording of the royal letter permitting Jewish self-defenceA^ 
Thus LXX lacks the clause "to destroy, to slay and to cause to perish” in the hrst 
summary of the letter (8:ii), and all the hrst summary of the slaughter (9:5). 
Yet LXX 8:11 has “to use [their adversaries] as they wish” (a seeming echo of part 
of the omitted 9:5), then the letter itself is given (lxx 8:12® [E19-20] = Rest of 
Esther 16:19-20), and then the second summary of it allows Jews to “make war” 
{polemein, lxx 8:13). 8:12® and 8:13 with this wording form part of the text sur¬ 
viving in P.Oxy. 4443. Then lxx, despite lack of text corresponding to 9:5, still 
describes the two days’ slaughter (lxx 9:6-16). Presentation in Josephus and 
the Alpha-text is similar.^® Esther in lxx as read in Egypt, and in Josephus and 
the Alpha-text, thus remains, despite softening, an account of royal permission 
for self-defence, allowing “war” (lxx), “destruction” (Josephus) or “slaughter” 
(Alpha-text) by Jews, and followed by the killing of gentile foes. 

Philo’s indication of a body of activists whose function is recognized in an¬ 
cestral tradition, viewed against the background of Josephus on Judaea, and 
Jewish literature with a tinge of zeal current in Alexandria and Egypt, thus 
makes it possible to envisage a movement like that of the Judaean ‘Zealots’ 
among the activist youth of the Jewish community in Alexandria and else¬ 
where in Egypt. 


with 2 Macc 1:1-2:18 (letters from Judaean to Egyptian Jews); see Schiirer & Goodman, 
“Jewish Literature Composed in Greek,” 505-6,532-4. 

46 J.-C. Haelewyck, Hestervh 7/3 (Freiburg: Herder, 2003), 84,86,93-4; idem, “The Relevance 
of the Old Latin Version for the Septuagint, with special emphasis on the book of Esther,” 
JTS N.s. 57 (2006), 439-73 (464-6,472-3); N. Hacham, “3 Maccabees and Esther: Parallels, 
Intertextuality, and Diaspora Identity ,”/bl 126 (2007), 765-85 (782-4). 

47 The Old Latin omits the summaries of the permission for defence in Est 8:11 and 8:13 and 
the reports of slaying in 9:2 and 9:5-19; even so, it retains the purported wording of the 
letter of permission itself (Est 8:i2®[Ei9-2o]=Rest of Esther 16:19-20). 

48 Josephus, Ant. 11.281,286, 288-92 (edict permitting defence, its summary (lxx 8:13) in the 
form ‘to destroy the enemies,’ slaughter on two days); Alpha text in R. Hanhart, Esther 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1966), 187-8, 194, 198-200 (permission for de¬ 
fence, and ensuing slaughter); see 8:18-20, roughly parallel with lxx 8:5, 8:7-8, 8:11 and 
9:13-15, including ‘Grant me to punish my enemies with slaughter’ {phonos, 8:18); 8:29 = 
LXX 8 :i 2 ®(Ei 9 - 2 o); 8:44-6, roughly corresponding to 9:6-15 lxx and Massoretic Text. 
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To pass for a moment to something more freely conjectural, another straw 
in the wind blowing this way might be the Zealot-like aspect of views attrib¬ 
uted to an Alexandrian Christian philosopher who flourished soon after the 
revolt, the Gnostic Carpocrates. He is said to have taught that the power which 
descended on Jesus gave liberty from the angelic makers of this world; the soul 
of Jesus appeared to be subject to the discipline of Jewish custom, but in fact 
despised the makers of the world, and any soul which can likewise despise 
them will acquire similar power — and, if it despise them more, still greater 
power (compare John 14:12 “greater works than these shall he do”) (Irenaeus, 
Haer. 1.25,1-2, paralleled in Hippolytus, Ref. 7.32,1-4).^® Here the Jewish cus¬ 
toms which the Zealots guarded are held to be imposed by the inferior pow¬ 
ers who control the world, in a radical development of Paul’s teaching (Gal. 
4:8-11); but we are to seek two Zealot-like qualities, the recognition of the gift 
of liberty and the corresponding cultivation of utter contempt — the more 
contempt the better — for the oppressive rulers who made the world. Does 
this simply develop Paul and John with a touch of Cynic or Stoic philosophy — 
or may it also reflect Zealot-like attitudes among Alexandrian Jews? 


5 Messianism 

Was activism accompanied by messianic hope, as in Josephus revolutionar¬ 
ies are accompanied by prophetic figures and attention to biblical oracles?®® 
Again there is the problem that, after the Greek Pentateuch, relatively few rel¬ 
evant writings and prayers can be clearly identihed as current in Egypt. Still, 
on the basis of probably Judaean compositions — the Psalms of Solomon, 
2 Baruch, the apocalypse of Ezra (2 Esdras 3-14) and the Amidah — it can 
be said that there was consistent Judaean concern with messianic biblical in¬ 
terpretation over many years before the Egyptian rising. This is likely to have 
affected Jewish Egypt. Thus the probably Egyptian Eifth Sibylline book quoted 
above foretells a blessed man from heaven in the last times of the saints, who 
comes to burn the cities of the impious, to rebuild the temple, and so to bring 


49 Irenaeus here probably draws on Carpocratian teaching current in Rome, as urged by 
W. Ldhr, “Christliche 'Gnostiker' in Alexandria im zweiten Jahrhundert,” in Alexandria, 
eds. T. Georges et al. (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 413-33 (433); but this Roman teach¬ 
ing may still reflect traits in the teaching of Carpocrates himself. 

50 Josephus, B.j. 2.258-9, 264 (deceivers pretending to inspiration); 6.286 (prophets sub¬ 
orned by revolt leaders); 6.312 (biblical oracle incites Jews to war). 
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back the now obscured vision of God (Sib. 5.415-33). This oracle develops 
Daniel 7 and Isaiah 11, prophecies interpreted comparably in 2 Esdras 13.®* 

The Sibylline vision of the blessed man (dvvjp paxapiTV]^) is also compat¬ 
ible, however, with specifically Egyptian hopes. Their framework included the 
updating of city-names in the woes upon Egypt in the Greek versions of the 
prophetic books, but a coming Jewish ruler is central in attention to Balaam’s 
prophecy of a victorious “man” (avGpcoTtoq) as understood in the Greek 
Pentateuch (Num 24:7; 17 lxx), and connection of it through translation with 
the oracle of a saving “man” (avSpcoTioq) in Isaiah on the altar to the Lord in 
Egypt; this oracle was linked with the temple of Onias, as again attested in the 
Eifth Sibylline book.®^ Somewhat comparably, Egyptian presentation of the 
future ingathering as the gift of liberty associated with the Jubilee trumpet- 
blast (Philo, Praem. 164-5) approaches the Judaean ‘liberty’ theme common 
to the programme of Judas the Galilaean, the coinage of the Eirst Revolt, and 
the Tenth Benediction of the Amidah: “Sound the great horn for our liberty.”®^ 
Specifically Egyptian hopes were therefore close to those voiced in Judaea, 
somewhat as the form of pious activism reflected in Philo agrees with that pre¬ 
supposed byjosephus. In Egypt itself these hopes accompanied a rising which 
might seem to fit within them, and they help to account for the sense of over¬ 
whelming energy which it conveyed. 


6 Ending and Revival 

At the end, annihilating slaughter is highlighted by Appian and rabbinic nar¬ 
rative, much confiscation of Jewish property is documented, and unrest in¬ 
cluded fears of and perhaps attempts at insurrection by the recently-armed 
Egyptians.®^ During and after the rising many Jews will have become refugees. 
One suggestion plausibly envisages flight to Judaea (with the stories of Trajan 


51 On the Fifth Sibylline and the rising, M. Hengel, “Messianische Hoffnung und politischer 
‘Radikalismus’ in der jiidisch-hellenistischen Diaspora.’ Zur Frage der Voraussetzungen 
des jiidischen Aufstandes unter Trajan 115-117 n. Chr.,” in Martin Hengel, Judaica et 
Hellenistica: KLeine Schriften I (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1996), 314-43 (326-337). 

52 Horbury, Jewish War under Trajan and Hadrian, •2ri'2:, Num 24:7 lxx, quoted by Philo, 
Praem. 95; Isa 19:20 lxx ‘a man who shall save us'; Sib. 5.492-503, cited above, lines prob¬ 
ably included after closure of the temple of Onias, on a ‘great and holy temple' to be set 
up in Egypt (Isa 19:19-20 lxx); Josephus, 4nf. 13.68 (n. 21, above). 

53 Horbury,/ewis/i War under Trajan and Hadrian, 273-5. 

54 J. Meleze-Modrzejewski, “loudaioi apheremenoi. La fin de la communaute juive d’Egypte 
(115-117 de n. e.),” in Symposion 1985. Vortrdge zur grieehischen und helienistisehen 
Rechtsgeschichte {Ringberg, 24.-26.Juli 1985), ed. G. Thiir (Cologne: Bdhlau, 1989), 337-61; 
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and Egypt which later survived in rabbinic transmission) and also to Syria, 
especially Antioch; here, it is added, Alexandrian Jews might have produced 
4 Maccabees and the Jewish apologetic forming books 4-6 of the Clementine 
Homilies.®® In any case, refugee representation of Jewish Egypt in other lands, 
includingjudaea and Syria, will have preserved memories of this Jewish home¬ 
land, and may have helped to encourage resettlement. The Judaean tradition 
of Simeon b. Yohai’s strong emphasis on divine warnings not to return to Egypt 
may perhaps be viewed in this context.®® 

Assessment of the aftermath of the revolt has varied between breakdovra, 
breach or rupture in communal life (Tcherikover and others), and “the end 
of the Jewish community of Egypt” (Meleze-Modrzejewski, who also ended 
his history of the Jews in Egypt at this point).®'^ Jacques Schwartz is perhaps 
exemplary in combining a keen sense of disaster — the study of Egyptian 
Jews before the revolt (he wrote) brings feelings like those aroused by read¬ 
ing I. B. Singer on pre-igsg Warsaw, and the revolt was also a grievous blow to 
Jewish culture in a Greek form — with the insistence noted already on the sur¬ 
vival of some from the community, and its gradual rebuilding.®® In the longer 
term, breakdown was followed by revival, signs of which appear in the third 
century.®® When in the early hfth century Socrates described the expulsion of 
the Jews from Alexandria by the bishop Cyril, the disaster of 116-117 was less 
present to his mind than their continuity of residence: “they had inhabited the 
city from the time of Alexander of Macedon” (Socrates, h.e. 7.13). 


Horbury,/ew/s/i War under Trajan and Hadrian, 244-6; compare the plural seditiones of 
Egypt at the time of Hadrian's accession, ha Hadrian v 1 (n. 18, above). 

55 Schwartz, “Quelques reflexions a propos de trois catastrophes,” 26-8; Syrian Jews are 
also possible authors of these Greek texts, as noted for Horn. 4-6 by J. Carleton Paget, 
“Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 4-6: rare evidence of a Jewish literary source from the sec¬ 
ond century C.E.?” in Carleton Paget,/ews, Christians and Jewish Christians in Antiquity, 
427-92 (480-82). 

56 Talmud Yerushalmi, Sukkah, 5.1, 55b (n. 15, above); Esther R., Proem, 3; Tos. Qidd. 5.4 on 
R. Akiba and Egyptian Jews can also, but need not, concern refugees. 

57 Contrast Tcherikover in CPJ 3.3 (‘breakdown of the Egyptian Jewry') and Schwemer, “Zum 
Abbruch des jiidischen Lebens in Alexandria,” with Meleze-Modrzejewski, Toudaioi 
apheremenoi'] idem. The Jews of Egypt: From Rameses II to Emperor Hadrian (Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society, 1995). 

58 Schwartz, “La communaute d'Edfou (Haute-Egypte) jusqu'a la fin du regne de Trajan,” 70; 
idem, “Quelques reflexions a propos de trois catastrophes,” 25-8,29. 

59 Tcherikover in CPj 3, 3; E. J. Epp, “The Jews and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus: 
socio-religious context of the New Testament Papyri,” iaNew TestamentManuseripts: their 
Texts and theirWorlds, eds. T. J. Kraus & T. Nicklas (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 13-52 (31-2). 
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CHAPTER 14 


Alexandria in the Literary Memory of the Rabbis: 
The Failure of Cultural Translation and the Textual 
Powers of Women 

Galit Hasan-Rokem 


1 Introduction' 

That the Rabbis had some information about Jewish life in Alexandria is evi¬ 
dent from the multiple references to the city and its Jewish inhabitants from 
the Mishnah and the Tosefta on. Not only were the Rabbis aware of the fact 
that Jews lived in Alexandria, but the Rabbis considered them part of their 
legitimate sphere of jurisdiction within the realm of the cultural memory of 
their Jewish collective — even though Shaye J. D. Cohen has astutely charac¬ 
terized Hellenistic Jews in Egypt as “pre-rabbinic (or non-rabbinic).”^ At the 
same time, rabbinic authors expressed concrete perceptions of the distinct 
character of Jewish life in Alexandria that sometimes merited exemptions in 
their rulings, and at other times required extra caution with regard to the ad¬ 
equacy of the modes of participation of Alexandrian Jews in the rituals related 
to the Temple and to priesthood. However, the scattered passages in rabbinic 
literature in which Alexandrian Jews and the Rabbis’ narrative or halakhic re¬ 
flection on their lives appear reveal an awareness of the chronological gap be¬ 
tween the authors/narrators and the main active period of the life of the Jews 


1 The project leaders of the research group, convened at the Oxford Centre of Hebrew and 
Jewish Studies at Oxford University, “Israel in Egypt/Egypt in Israel: the land of Egypt as 
concept and reality for Jews in Antiquity,” Prof Alison Salvesen and Prof Sarah Pearce, are 
thanked for having invited me to take part in the group's work. I also thank all group mem¬ 
bers who shared their knowledge and enthusiasm. Special thanks to Prof Martin Goodman 
the Director of the Centre, the Registrar Ms. Martine Smith-Huvers, the Librarian of the 
Hebrew and Jewish collections of the Bodleian Library Dr. Cesar Merchan-Hamann, Prof 
Hindy Najman of Oriel College, Prof Tessa Rajak, and my Hebrew University colleague Prof 
Miriam Frenkel for socially and intellectually enriching my stay at Oxford. This essay would 
have been much poorer without the comments and corrections of Paul Pinhas Mandel, 
Freddie Rokem, Daniel R. Schwartz, Dina Stein, and Israel J. Yuval. 

2 S. J. D. Cohen, “Foreword,” in J. Meleze-Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt from Ramses II to 
Emperor Hadrian (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1997), xi-xv (xiv). 
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in Alexandria.^ In general, the rabbinical texts referring to Alexandria’s Jews 
communicate an intimation of finitude, a sense of loss. The awareness of this 
chronological gap becomes concrete, for instance, when a rabbinical hgure 
said to have escaped to Alexandria is characteristically one of the earliest fig¬ 
ures mentioned in the chronology of Mishnah Avot (Fathers), namely Joshua 
ben Perahyah,^ who may in fact be considered — in Cohen’s terminology — as 
“p re-rabbinic.” 

For the Rabbis, Egypt is the place of memorialization par excellence, based 
on the Hebrew Bible. The first of the Ten Commandments (Exod 20:2) con¬ 
stitutes the monotheistic creed itself on God’s delivery of Israel from Egypt: 
nnap rvan nn_pn fiNn ^pn^pin nipN ?pnhN nin’ ’pjN. "I am the LORD your 
God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 
Memory in conjunction with Egypt is reinforced in many other biblical passag¬ 
es (e.g. Jer 31; Ps 114). On a more concrete level, most of the information about 
Jews in Egypt concerns periods other than that considered the creative period 
of classical rabbinic Judaism, from the third to eighth centuries ce. Hellenistic 
Judaism, Muslim Egypt, and even modernity are richer in materials on Jews 
who lived in the land of the Nile. But the few sources reflecting late antique 
views on the life of the Jews of Egypt, and of Alexandria in particular, and that 
may be found in the texts of the Rabbis — Tannaim and Amoraim, Mishnah, 
Talmud, midrashim — are worth studying due to the dominance of this corpus 
in the continuous shaping of the cultures of the Jews. 

Historians of Jewish Alexandrians and of Hellenistic Judaism have largely 
integrated rabbinic literature as a legitimate source of information about the 
events connected with the supposed destruction of Alexandrian Jewry in the 
aftermath of Jewish uprisings there and in other places in the region. This is to 
be expected when historians choose to discuss the Alexandrian setting of rab¬ 
binic literature as the focus of their investigation. Such a case is Noah Hacham’s 


3 D. Stein, “Framing Witches, Measure for Measure, and the Appointment of Shim’on ben 
Shatah,”7(2R 104/ 3 (2014), 413-37 discusses the double historical consciousness of the Rabbis 
in great depth and with great erudition. The pre-rabbinic loci that she addresses are Ashkelon 
and Alexandria. In contrast to the tale of destruction discussed here, Stein addresses the 
genre of foundation legend, Yerushalmi Hagigah 2,2. Our theoretical approaches, especially 
with regard to the double historical perspective (bifocal in her terminology), are akin. See 
also: A. Y. Reed, “When Did Rabbis Become Pharisees? Reflections on Christian Evidence on 
Post-70 Judaism,” in Envisioning Judaism: Studies in Honor of Peter Schafer on the Occasion 
of his Seventieth Birthday, ed. R. S. Boustan et al. (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 2/859-95. 
Her learned and nuanced discussion of the variant reimagining of scholars of the relation¬ 
ship between Pharisees as referred to in the nt and later Rabbis on pp. 869-85 is especially 
instructive for the present case. 

4 B.Sanhedrin 107b. See also Yehuda ben Tabbai y.Hagigah 2:2. 
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enlightening reading of the Tosefta, Talmud Yerushalmi and Talmud Bavli 
sources on the great Jewish | 3 aai^ixy) in Alexandria. Y.Sukkah 5:1, 55a-b has a 
tripartite narrative beginning with the greatness of the structure, continuing 
with the rabbinical prohibition on settling in Egypt based on Bible texts, and 
concluding with the massacre committed by Trajan that contains Hacham’s 
notion “from splendor to disgrace.”® But in work set in a more explicitly gener¬ 
al historiographical frame too, such as William Horbury’s authoritative Jewish 
War under Trajan and HadrianJ rabbinic sources are consulted according to 
much the same methodology as used in the case of the major Greek authors 
from whom much of the information on the fall of Alexandrian Jewry is usu¬ 
ally derived. This of course makes great sense, as the major and most influen¬ 
tial Greek sources for the demise of Jewish life in Alexandria, Cassius Dio and 
Eusebius, were no closer to those events either in time or in place than the 
makers of the Talmudic-midrashic texts. Moreover, their texts too — like those 
of the Rabbis — have often reached us in later versions, excerpts, synopses and 
collections. It is, of course, necessary to consider the difference in genre, mode 
and tone between the professed writing of imperial history by Cassius Dio with 
its political angle, the theologically informed chronicling of Eusebius, and the 
rabbinical texts with their polyphonic and diverse sources in the predominant¬ 
ly oral rhetorical and narrative practices of synagogues, rabbinical academies, 
the public and the private sphere.^ These circumstances in and by themselves 
are not indications of the reliability or unreliability of each of these sources for 
the study of the past, but they may guide us to ask different questions when 
consulting them. 

Much excellent, relatively recent scholarship has addressed the subject of 
the Jews of Egypt in the rabbinic corpus, presenting various perspectives on 
their lives and culture, many of them relevant to the present study. These in¬ 
clude the history and phenomenology of their rich religious life and customs as 
reflected in the texts of the Rabbis;® questions of identity and attitudes towards 


5 N. Hacham, “From Splendor to Disgrace: On the Destruction of Egyptian Jewry in Rabbinic 
Literature,” Tarbiz 72,14. (2003), 463-88 [Hebrew]. Sources, in addition to the Talmud 
Yerushalmi: Lamentations Rabbah 1,16; Esther Rabbah 1,3. 

6 W. Horbury,/ewis/i War under Trajan and Hadrian (Cambridge: CUP, 2014), esp. 22-31. See 
also M. Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil 116/nj CE: Ancient Sources and Modern 
Insights (Leuven: Peeters, 2005). 

7 G. Hasan-Rokem, The Web of Life: Folklore and Midrash in Rabbinic Literature, trans. by 
B. Stein. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000). 

8 G. Bohak, “Rabbinic Perspectives on Egyptian Religion,” Archiv fur Religionsgeschichte 2/2 
(2000), 215-31. 
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Jews elsewhere, especially in Judea;® the connections between Philo’s and the 
Rabbis’ exegesis and halakhic thought;*® the views of the Rabbis regarding 
the fall of Alexandrian Jews from great prosperity and glory to utter demise;** 
the value and the limitations of the Greek Bible of Alexandria;*^ the appear¬ 
ance of Egyptian themes in general in rabbinic literature;*® and the ground¬ 
breaking ways of Bible exegesis developed by Philo and others that served as an 
important inspiration for the exegetical and hermeneutical methods displayed 
in rabbinic literature.*^ With these and other such studies I am conducting var¬ 
ious modes of dialogue; most of my references to non-rabbinic sources in this 
chapter will be based on some of the prolihc and learned scholarship that has 
been produced on themes relevant to the present discussion. 

My own approach addresses the text that I shall discuss as a narrative set in 
the characteristic framework of rabbinic literature, often anonymous, and giv¬ 
ing voice to multiple subjectivities of ethnic, class, gender and religious iden¬ 
tity. In an earlier study of a midrashic folk narrative involving another Roman 
emperor — Trajan’s adoptive father Hadrian — I suggested decoding the semi¬ 
otics of the Leviticus Rabbah narrative about Hadrian and an old man planting 
hg trees in the Galilee, on four levels, creating an analytical model inspired 
by Roland Barthes’ work, among others.*® The four levels represent potential 
interpretive interactions between the reader and the text. The codes of inter¬ 
pretation that seemed relevant for that tale appear to be equally relevant for 

9 D. R. Schwartz, Judeans and Jews: Four Faees of Diehotomy in Aneient Jewish History 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2014). 

10 D. Winston, “Philo and Rabbinic Literature,” in The Cambridge Companion to Philo, ed. 
A. Kamesar (Cambridge: cup, 2009), 231-53, indicates on p. 248 that the Oral Law was not 
limited to the precincts of Palestine. 

11 Hacham, “From Splendor to Disgrace.” 

12 T. Rajak, Translation and Survival: The Greek Bible of the Aneient Jewish Diaspora (Oxford: 
oup, 2009); A. Wasserstein and D. J. Wasserstein, The Legend of the Septuagint from 
ClassiealAntiquity to Today (Cambridge: CUP, 2006). 

13 R. Ulmer, Egyptian Cultural Icons in Midrash, SJ 52 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2009). 

14 D. Daube, “Rabbinic Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhetoric,” huca 22,1949, 
239-64; P. S. Alexander, “Homer the Prophet for All and Moses our Teacher: Late Antique 
Exegesis of Homeric Epics and the Torah of Moses,” in The Use of Saered Books in the 
Aneient World, ed. L. V. Rutgers et al. (Leuven: Peeters, 1998), 127-42. In the footsteps of 
Saul Lieberman's classic: Greek and Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York: The Jewish 
Theological Seminary Press, 1994), M. Niehoff, Jewish Exegesis and Homeric Scholarship 
in Alexandria (Cambridge: cup, 2011); Y. Paz, “Re-Scripturizing Traditions: Designating 
Dependence in Rabbinic Halakhic Midrashim and Homeric Scholarship,” in Homer and 
the Bible in the Eyes of Ancient Interpreters, ed. M. Niehoff (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 269-98, 
but see his caveat on p. 294, quoting Lieberman that the wider framework of Hellenistic 
paideia rather than a direct relationship with Alexandria should be taken into account. 

15 R. Barthes, S/Z — An Essay (New York: Hill and Wang, 1974). 
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the interpretation of the present tale: the literary context, genre, comparative 
and historical levels of encoding the messages of the tale.*® Here, however, 
the separation of the levels will be applied less schematically than in my work 
on Hadrian. 

This essay addresses an example of the Rabbis’ major medium for process¬ 
ing their memories of bygone days, their literary memory. Rabbinic literary 
memory is as a rule expressed in short narratives combining biblical exege¬ 
sis and the genre of historical legend, embedded in larger textual frameworks 
such as the two Talmuds and the midrashic compilations. 


2 The Birth and Death of a Royal Child 

Rabbinic literature has reached us through multiple filters and transformative 
processes of oral and written transmission to which it has been subjected.**' 
The rabbinic memory — or rather the rabbinic imagination of Alexandria 
contained in Talmudic-midrashic texts — emerges in the shape of a layered 
memory, in a double exposure of at least two chronologically unsynchronized 
realities, the Alexandrian and the Rabbinic Palestinian; and, later, also the 
Babylonian. The layered memory of Alexandria in the Talmudic-midrashic 
texts emerges as the specific narrative, addressing a catastrophe befalling the 
local Jewish community, found in several sources: the Palestinian Talmud also 
known as Yerushalmi, the aggadic midrash work relating to the biblical book of 
Lamentations, Lamentations Rabbah, or Eikha Rabbah, as well as the aggadic 
midrash of Esther Rabbah. 

The version of the Yerushalmi tractate Sukkah has been briefly analyzed 
by Joseph Meleze-Modrzejewski in his beautiful book The Jews of Egypt 
from Rameses II to Emperor Hadrian, and I borrow the English translation of 
R. Cornman from this book, with minimal changes: 


16 G. Hasan-Rokem, Tales of the Neighborhood: Jewish Narrative Dialogues in Late Antiquity 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003), 86-137. 

17 Y. Sussmann: Oral law — taken literally: the power of the tip of a Yod (Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press, 2019). (Hebrew); T. Fishman, Becomw^ the People of the Talmud: Oral Torah as Written 
Tradition in Medieval Jewish Cultures (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2011); eadem, “Guarding Oral Transmission: Within and Between Cultures,” Oral Tradition 
25/1 (March, 2010) http://joumal.oraltradition.org/issues/25i/fishman; D. Boyarin, A 
Traveling Homeland: The Babylonian Talmud as Diaspora (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2015); cf G. Hasan-Rokem, “Review of A Traveling Homeland: The 
Babylonian Talmud as Diaspora, by Daniel Boyarin" Journal of the Ameriean Academy of 
Religion 84.1 (2016), 260-66. 
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In the time of Trogianos, the evil one, a son was born to him on the Ninth 
of Av, and [the Jews]'® were fasting. His daughter died on Hanukkah, and 
the [Jews] lit candles. His wife sent a message to him, saying: “Instead of 
going out to conquer the barbarians, come and conquer the Jews, who 
have rebelled against you”. [My translation: He thought that he would 
arrive in ten days and he came in hve and found them involved in Torah 
study [asiqin beorayta] at the verse “The Lord will bring a nation against 
you from afar, from the end of the earth”]'® He said to them: “With what 
are you occupied?” They said to him: “With thus-and-so”. He said to them: 
“That man [Trajan himself] thought that it would take ten days to make 
the trip, and I arrived in five days.” His legions surrounded them and 
killed them. [Trajan] said to the women: “Obey my legions, and I shall not 
kill you.” They said to him: “What you did to the ones who have fallen, do 
also to us who are yet standing.”^" [My translation: Their blood mingled 
with the blood of their men] until the blood flowed into the ocean as far 
as Cyprus. At that moment the horn of Israel was cut off, and it is not 
destined to return to its place until the son of David vHll come. 
y.Sukkah 5:1, 55b 


Assuming that the Yerushalmi version is the earlier version and that the 
Lamentations Rabbah version is somehow dependent on it, the small but sig¬ 
nificant changes introduced into the later text are of interest for the literary 
analysis below: 

Traganos [Trajan], may his bones be milled; his wife gave birth on the 
eve of the gth of Av, and the Jews were mourning, and [the child] died 
on Hanukkah. They [the Jews] said one to another: “What should we do, 
light [the candles] or not?” They said: “Let’s light and what will be will be.” 
Some persons went and said to him [Trajan?] an evil tongue [slander]. 
They said to his wife: “When your son was born these Jews were mourn¬ 
ing, when he died they lit candles.” She sent [a word] to her husband: 
“Before you are conquering cities/ the barbarians — go and conquer 
these Jews who have rebelled against you.” He estimated that he would 
arrive in ten days but the wind carried him and brought him in five days. 


18 Meleze-Modrzejewski and Cornman have “Israelites,” which seems to me influenced 
by the French original where “Israelite” has a slightly different semantic range than the 
English cognate. I have made changes here, informed by D. R. Schwartz,/udeans andJews. 

19 I chose to use my translation for this sentence, and a short one below. 

20 Following the interpretation in the Krotoshin edition of the Yerushalmi (1866), otherwise 
the Academy of Hebrew Language edition of ms Leiden (2001) is followed. 
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He went to the synagogue and found them involved in this biblical verse: 
“The Lord will bring a nation against you from afar, from the end of the 
earth, which will swoop down like the eagle — a nation whose language 
you do not understand” (Deut. 28:49). He told them: “That is me; I es¬ 
timated that I would reach you in ten days and I came in hve.” He and 
his legions surrounded them and killed them. He told the women [their 
wives]: “Comply with my legions, and if you don’t, I shall do to you as I 
did unto your husbands.” They [the women] said: “What you did to the 
men do unto the women.” He and his legions surrounded them and killed 
them, and their [the women’s] blood was blended with theirs [the men’s] 
and it was flooding in the sea until it reached Cyprus. And the Holy Spirit 
says: “For these things I weep.” 

Lam 1:16, Buber edition p. 83, my translation 

The literary decoding of the text involves an analysis of the structure and 
contents of the tale’s text on one hand and of its integration into a specihc 
textual environment on the other hand. Noah Hacham interweaves histori¬ 
cal and textual analysis focusing on the version of the tale in the Yerushalmi. 
There the tale of the birth and death of Trajan’s children concludes a more or 
less clearly divided tripartite section opening with the famous and detailed 
description of the magnificent Jewish basilica (aTOCt | 3 aa(X£io<;) in Alexandria. 
Hacham persuasively shows that from the earlier Tosefta source that has only 
the basilica part of the Yerushalmi conglomerate,^* the structure was inextri¬ 
cably associated by the Rabbis with the edifice honouring and indeed housing 
the presence of the King of the universe, the temple injerusalem. The descrip¬ 
tion in the Yerushalmi is followed by an explanatory passage integrating this 
episode of history in a general paradigm of retribution, as the downfall of the 
glorious Jewish community of Alexandria is made a result of transgressing 
the prohibition for Jews to return to dwell in Egypt. According to this template, 
the tale of the birth and death of Trajan’s offspring serves as an example for the 
punishment for the sin. In a logical conjunction with the retribution pattern 
expressed in the Yerushalmi according to Hacham, he focuses his entire discus¬ 
sion on the relationship between Jewish life in the Diaspora — Alexandria — 
and the land of origin —Jerusalem and Judea. 

In order to avoid unnecessary repetition of Hacham’s work, and influ¬ 
enced by my longtime involvement with the Palestinian aggadic midrash 
Lamentations Rabbah, I shall focus on its version of the tale of the birth and 
death of Trajan’s offspring. The internal differences between the Yerushalmi 


21 Y.Sukkah4:6. 
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and Lamentations Rabbah versions are rather small but not trivial. They are all 
the more significant with regard to the concatenation of the tale in its literary 
context, which I shall discuss later. 

I begin with an analysis of the tale itself in the Lamentations Rabbah version. 
The importance of the emperor in the narrative becomes clear by his name 
literally opening the tale, possibly leading us to believe that the tale is about 
him.^^ Trajan is introduced into the text followed by the Rabbinic attribution 
“let his bones be milled” shared by the villains among emperors from a Jewish 
perspective, especially Vespasian, Titus and Hadrian, who all — including the 
wives of Trajan and Hadrian — were consecrated by the Romans, rather than 
condemned to oblivion like some other emperors (e.g. Domitian). Trajan’s wife 
(Pompeia Plotina Claudia Phoebe Piso or Pompeia Plotina d. 121/122) appears 
as an actor in the text before the emperor himself However, her name remains 
undisclosed, probably unknown to both authors and audiences, which makes 
the memorialization of the name of her spouse coupled with the formulaic 
damnatio memoriae even more noticeable. She performs the function of a 
woman (especially of a wife) that was most valued socio-culturally, namely 
giving birth to a child. In reality, according to historians, Trajan and Plotina 
(like Nerva before Trajan and Hadrian after him) were childless.^^ It is in the 
context of its function in the plot that the child’s birth in the narrative is to 
be interpreted. The gender of the newborn remains undisclosed at this stage 
while its birth has been formulated as an activity of Trajan’s wife who “gave 
birth.” This differs from the Yerushalmi version where there are two children, 
marked by their gender: a son born on the gth of Av and a daughter who dies 
on Hanukkah. 

To begin with, the location of the events is not clear, and in the Lamentations 
Rabbah version, which lacks the preamble on the basilica of Alexandria, it re¬ 
mains so. However, presupposing the intertextual literacy of the readers of the 
midrash, and thus a possible awareness of the Yerushalmi version’s explicit as¬ 
sociation with Alexandria, enables us to see that Alexandria is implied here 
too. Eliding the name of the place where the plot evolves is actually of some 
importance as the locus of the tale’s beginning is first and foremost the impe¬ 
rial family, and thus, by extension, possibly the city of Rome itself The arrival 
of Trajan among the Jews of Alexandria serves as a de-historicizing element for 
a scholarly reader who knows not only that Trajan was childless but also that 


22 On the importance of the initial place in narrative, see: A. Olrik, “The Epic Laws of Folk 
Narrative” International Folkloristic: Classic Contributions by the Founders of Folklore, ed. 
Alan Dundes (Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 1999), 83-97. 

23 Would their having a child who perished in its infancy or was stillborn have been 
recorded? 
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he never visited Alexandria.^'*^ For the audience of the midrash these facts were 
part and parcel of the literary memory which they probably knew to take with 
a grain of salt. 

The concrete emphasis in the tale is indeed not on place but on time, and 
more exactly on calendars and their cultural embeddedness. The birth of the 
child of the emperor becomes a marked sign in the calendar of the Roman 
Empire and demands due respect from all subjects of the emperor. This touch¬ 
es upon the fraught question of the citizenship status of indigenous Egyptians, 
Greeks and Jews in Alexandria, on which I have nothing to add to the diverse 
opinions of the historians who have studied the issue. Suffice it to say here that 
Roman citizenship seems to have been located in the sphere of desire, often 
not attained by the Jewish residents of Alexandria. Under Roman rule, the Jews 
of Alexandria could consider themselves doubly diasporic, as Alexandrians 
and asjews.^® 

More importantly, perhaps, the calendrical details mentioned in the tale 
bring out a crucial difference in the ways that Jews measure time compared 
to others in the Roman Empire in general, in preferring to base their practice 
according to the Jewish calendar rather than that of the Roman Empire. Egypt 
and Alexandria, in particular, have from ancient times been major settings for 
calendrical elaborations with a clear predilection for the parallel existence of 
multiple, sometimes conflicting, systems, and with a great cultural investment 
in attempts to adjust them to each other.^® In his learned and sophisticated 
study of ancient calendars, Sacha Stern has given much thought to the political 
implications of calendars in general, devoting chapters both to the Alexandrian 
calendar and to the Jewish calendar.Significantly, both continued to exist in 
tension with the unifying imperial calendar. In preferring to practise according 
to the Jewish calendar rather than the calendar of the Roman Empire, the Jews 
in the tale thus assert both their Jewish and their Alexandrian identity, while at 


24 Horbury, Jewish War, 215-22 reviews various opinions in the discussion whether the 
“Caesar" mentioned in a possible parallel in H. A. Musurillo, s.j.. The Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs: Acta ALexandrinorum (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954), “Acta Pauli et Antonini,” 
49-59, is Trajan or Hadrian. Musurillo in his commentary on the text {The Acts, 181) rein¬ 
forces the view that the text refers to Trajan. 

25 D. R. Schwartz, “Antisemitism and Other -isms in the Greco-Roman World,” inDemonizing 
the Other: Antisemitism, Racism andXenophobia, ed. R. S. Wistrich (Amsterdam: Harwood 
Academic Publishers, 1999), 73-87 (77); see also R. Alston, “Philo's ‘In Flaccum': Ethnicity 
and Social Space in Roman Alexandria.” Greece & Rome 44 (1997): 165-75. 

26 R. S. Bagnall and K. A. Worp, The Chronological Systems of Byzantine Egypt (Zutphen: 
Cultura, 1978); A.-S. von Bombard, The Egyptian Calendar: A Work for Eternity (London: 
Periplus, 1999). 

27 S. Stern, Calendars in Antiquity: Empires, States, and Societies (Oxford: OUP, 2012). 
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the same time revealing the inherent ambiguity of that identity. As Stern right¬ 
ly points out, the insistence on following a different calendar associated with a 
particular religious, ethnic, or local identity, may well have been considered an 
act of dissidence and subversion, especially when the deviance involves coun¬ 
teracting or abstaining from imperial rituals, as is the case in this tale.^® 


3 The Acts of the Alexandrian Jewish Martyrs 

The reverse reactions of the Jews upon the birth and death of the royal child, 
whose male identity is emphasized in the empress’s message to her husband, 
serve as unambiguous markers of contrasting subjectivities on the part of 
Alexandrian Jews and Roman rulers. The Lamentations Rabbah version of the 
tale intensihes the confrontational charge of the situation by describing the 
Jews as being aware of the conflict created at the second event, emphasizing 
perhaps the sensitivity that fasting at the birth of the royal child may be less 
offensive than rejoicing and lighting candles at a royal child’s death: 

They [the Jews] said one to another: “What should we do, light [the can¬ 
dles] or not?” They said: “Let’s light and what will be will be.” 

The discursive interaction of the Jews tells of a community in which decisions 
are taken by consultation. The incompatibility and inadequacy of the Jewish 
reactions suggest a subtle ambiguity between the tragic and the comic. The 
joke has, in terms of cognitive psychology, been dehned as “the inappropriate 
as seemingly appropriate.”^® In the Lamentations Rabbah tale, two divergent 
sets of appropriateness and inappropriateness clash, bringing about 


28 Stem, Calendars in Antiquity, 331-53. D. R. Schwartz, “Appendix 5: A Ptolemaic Account 
of Antiochus’ Decrees? (2 Macc 6:7),” in his Commentaries on Early Jewish Literature, 
2 Maeeabees (Berlin: de Gmyter, 2008), 541-43, situates the practice of mandatory cel¬ 
ebration of royal birthdays set on all subjects in the Ptolemaic realm. Thus, the explicit 
mention of such a case in 2 Maccabees 6:7, projected on a Seleucid reality, reflects ac¬ 
cording to Schwartz the author's background rather than the events that he describes. 
For the tale discussed here, this would indicate a long literary memory encased in “our” 
tale and one that is not easily proven. H. I. Bell, “Anti-Semitism in Alexandria,” TheJournal 
of Roman Studies 31 (1941), 1-18, connects on p. 7 an earlier eruption of violence against 
Jews with the public rites of mourning for Drusilla, the sister of Gains; in greater detail, 
A. Kerkeslager, “Agrippa and the Mourning Rites for Drusilla in Alexandria,” JSJ 37, 3 
(2006), 367-400. 

29 D. Navon, “Characterizing the Joke — The Inappropriate as Seemingly Appropriate,” 
Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Folklore 3 (1983), 125-45 [Hebrew with English Abstract]; an 
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catastrophic results rather than the burst of laughter expected at the end of 
a joke,thus evoking perhaps rather the genre of riddle and the enigmatic 
mode.^* The tension between the various modes is enhanced by the fact that 
the associative echo drum of the hearers and readers of the tale may resonate 
with folk narratives in various cultures about the misplaced acts of individuals 
who misjudge their timing, where classical numbskull hgures lament at wed¬ 
dings and dance at funerals.^^ Lamentations Rabbah has a relative abundance 
of folk literary “Kleinformen”, stretching its own discursive boundaries as a 
para-liturgical appendage on the gth of Av, the mourning day for the destruc¬ 
tion of the two temples of Jerusalem, mentioned in the tale that we discuss 
here.^^ Rather than seeing this as a “comic relief” mechanism, I have in earlier 
work demonstrated the subversive dimension of this phenomenon.^^ 

The Lamentations Rabbah version also adds the divisive hgure of the 
slanderer, possibly reminiscent of the motif of the adverse courtier or min¬ 
ister, famous from the book of Esther’s Haman as a stock hgure of Jewish folk 
narratives.^® Such hgures also abound in the Hellenistic materials, suggested 
as parallels. 


earlier unpublished version in English: https://www.ideals.illinois.edu/bitstream/handle/ 
2i42/i79io/ctrstreadtechrepvoi98iioo223_opt.pdf?sequence=i. 

30 I have elaborated on the possible resonances in this tale of the comical folktale type listed 
in A. Aarne andS. Thompson, The Types of the Folktales: A Classification and Bibliography. 
Folklore Fellows Communications 184 (Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1961), as 
type number 1696: “What should I have said (done)?”, also based on incompatibility of 
actions in ritual situations such as a funeral and a wedding; G. Hasan-Rokem, “A time 
to weep, and a time to laugh’: swinging between the comic and the tragic in folk narra¬ 
tives,” in Terra ridens: Festschrift for Ulrich Marzolph, 2 vols., eds. R. F. Bendix and D. Noyes 
(Dortmund: Orientkunde, 2018), 1/149-67. 

31 R. D. Abrahams, Between the Living and the Dead (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 
1980). 

32 H. Lox, “Was hatte ich sagen (tun) sollen?” Enzyklopadie des Mdrchens Bd. 14 (2014), 494- 
500 .1 thank Professor Ulrich Marzolph from Gottingen for valuable assistance with the 
above-mentioned bibliographical materials. 

33 Noticeably some scholars of Alexandrian literature and Jewish martyrology, and this 
tale in particular, have coined the term Kleinliteratur for the Acts of the Pagan martyrs: 
R. Loewe, “A Jewish Counterpart to the Acts of the Alexandrians,”/oun2a/ of Jewish Studies 
12 (1961), 105-22 (107), quoting Reitzenstein. 

34 Hasan-Rokem, The Web of Life, especially chapters 3 and 4, discussing eleven riddle and 
riddling tales in Lamentations Rabbah. 

35 In his monograph on the international tale type (ATh 922) activating this figure in its 
Jewish versions, W. Anderson, Kaiser und Abt: die Geschichte eines Schwanks, ffc 42 
(Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1923) hypothesizes the origin of the riddling 
novella among Jews in Hellenistic Alexandria. Anderson also published in 1921 a short 
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Someone went and said to him [Trajan himself?] an evil tongue [slan¬ 
der]. They said to his wife: “When your son was horn these Jews were 
mourning; when he died they lit candles.” 

Paul Pinhas Mandel, Daniel R. Schwartz and Israel J. Yuval have all indepen¬ 
dently pointed at the parallel of slander here and in the opening tale of the 
chain of tales on the destruction of Jerusalem in the Babylonian Talmud, the 
tale of Kamtsa and Bar-Kamtsa (b.Gittin 95b).^® Bar Kamtsa’s personal griev¬ 
ance leads him to slander the Jews as rebellious. The tale has a slightly more 
elaborate version in Lam. Rah. 4:2, also located in Jerusalem. Thus, whereas 
the “Alexandrian” story of Lamentations Rabbah on Trajan describes the Jews 
as innocent victims, in the Jerusalemite Bar Kamtsa story of the Babylonian 
Talmud and of Lamentation Rabbah, the Jews’ internal discord bears at least 
some of the moral responsibility for the destruction and the slander formally 
justihes the Emperor’s punitive action.^'^ The parallel between Jerusalem and 
Alexandria is set. 

Raphael Loewe’s essay, “A Jewish Counterpart to the Acts of the Alexandri¬ 
ans,” makes a bold suggestion, already hinted at in its title.With Musurillo’s 
collection of the Acts of the Pagan Martyrs in mind,^® Loewe proposes to see 
the story about the birth and death of Trajan’s child as doubly paralleling the 
Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, in their historical background and in their genre 
characteristics. Elaborating on all the above-mentioned versions of the tale in 
rabbinic literature, Loewe situates the Talmudic-midrashic tale not only as a 


monograph on this tale type among the Jews of Minsk; this is, however, beyond the scope 
of this article. Thanks to Dr. Dani Schrire for the last reference. 

36 Oral and email communication. The tale of the destruction of Beitar and the death of 
the leader of its military defence. Bar Kosiba, in Lam. Rah. 2:2, ror-ro3 in Buber’s edition 
(cf y.Ta'anit 4:5), also motivates the defeat by an act of slander. 

37 Mandel suggested that the context of the tale in Lamentations Rabbah, where it is em¬ 
bedded among tales taking place in Jerusalem, as well as the Palestinian provenance of 
the midrashic compilation itself, might have caused at least Jews residing in Palestine to 
associate the tale with Jerusalem rather than Alexandria. He grants that acquaintance 
with the Yerushalmi text would have produced the association with Alexandria. 

38 Loewe, “A Jewish Counterpart.” 

39 Musurdlo, The Acts, 44-48. Musurillo reinforces the view that the Acfa Pau/i is about Jews 
and Trajan but mentions that others think it is about Hadrian (ibid., r8r); Musurillo also 
quotes Hippolyte Delehaye, who, unlike Musurillo, saw no likeness between the Christian 
and the pagan martyr acts (ibid., 26r). Finally, Musurillo quotes his own “theory of the two 
milieus" regarding the similarities of the two corpora of texts: “For it is a fact of common 
experience that similar stimuli operating upon somewhat similar environments can be 
expected to produce somewhat similar effect; there is no need to postulate any interde¬ 
pendence” (262). 
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counterpart, as he openly declares, but also as a counter-argument to the local 
anti-Jewish tones resonating in the Acts of the Pagan Martyrs. His comparative 
reading focuses especially on the Acts of Hermaiscus in which the competing 
Greek and Jewish embassies appear before Trajan in Rome.'^° The description 
of Plotina’s intervention in the Greek text in favour of the Jewish group of dig¬ 
nitaries is on the one hand contradicted by the role she plays in the rabbinic 
tale, but points on the other hand to a shared knowledge about her powerful 
role in the court of Trajan during his rule and even after it.^* In the rabbinic 
text, the Roman empress acts consistently with her character in Roman sourc¬ 
es, which describe her as a skillful palace plotter, a conspirator whose schemes 
apparently ensured Hadrian’s position as Trajan’s successor. The words spoken 
out of the pain of her bereavement are spiced with female irony on male war 
heroism, and, at the same time, they point to the historical memory of the 
Jewish rebellion in Alexandria and elsewhere, as transmitted by the narrator/ 
author/editor of Lamentations Rabbah: 

Before you are conquering cities/the barbarians — go and conquer these 

Jews who have rebelled against you. 

Asserting that he avoids looking for a “historical nucleus,’’ as some of his prede¬ 
cessors had attempted to do, Loewe does however emphasize the authorship of 
Rabbi Shim’on Bar-Yohai, known for his rebellious attitude to Roman rule, and, 
like Hacham, Loewe consequently pays little attention to the Lamentations 
Rabbah version in which Shim’on Bar-Yohai is not mentioned. 


4 Alexandrian Interpretations of Scripture 

Second episode: enter Trajan. His hrst act in the tale, reckoning the time of 
travel, aligns with the calendrical theme of the hrst episode. Since we are not 

40 Loewe, “AJewish Counterpart,” 108 ff. The scene is very similar to that in Philo’s In Flaccum. 

41 Musurhlo, The Acts, on p. Oxy. 1242 Acta Hermaisci, from col. 2: “The emperor learned 
that the Jewish and Alexandrian envoys had arrived, and he appointed a day on which he 
would hear both parties. And Plotina approached (?) the senators in order that they might 
oppose the Alexandrians and support the Jews. Now the Jews, who were the first to enter, 
greeted emperor Trajan, and the emperor returned their greeting most cordially, having 
already been won over by Plotina. After them the Alexandrian envoys entered ...”. See also 
in the same volume (ibid., 162), in the commentary on the Acta Hermaisci, Cassius Dio 
is quoted regarding Plotina: “she so conducted herself throughout the entire reign that 
there might be no criticism.” The Vita Hadriani in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae also 
describes numerous examples of Plotina’s power. 
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sure whence and to where he travels and whether he sails, rides or is carried, it 
is hard to estimate the accuracy of his calculation He may have been imag¬ 
ined as arriving from Rome, but judging by the amount of knowledge that 
the narrator apparently had, it is possible that the barbarians mentioned in 
Plotina’s message were none other than the Parthians against whom Trajan 
is thought by historians to have fought at the time when the Jewish rebellion 
in Alexandria took place.^^ To Trajan’s apparent surprise, he arrives not in ten 
days, as he thought, but in half the time, hve days. Not wasting any time, he 
goes directly to where he expects to hnd the leadership of the Jews, to the syna¬ 
gogue, here named representing the standard Jewish institution of 

late antiquity, the synagogue. Studying Torah at the synagogue was customary 
in Alexandria,^® and the scene could either reflect the memory of that reality 
or the learning habits of the Palestinian rabbis themselves. Trajan finds the 
Jews there busy with interpreting (tpnp pina ppDpl) the verse Deut 28:49, 

pDipn-Nh niPx ,'’ii nN-p nipN? ,fiRn nspn pnnn ’u ?php nin’ nIp’ 

The Lord will bring a nation against you from afar, from the end of the 
earth, that will swoop down like the eagle — a nation whose language 
you do not understand. 

Unlike the Yerushalmi version, here Trajan does not need to inquire what the 
Jews are doing in the synagogue and he immediately adapts the midrashic 
mode of interpretation by applying the verse to himself^® The interpretation 
enables Trajan to picture himself as a tool of God’s will portended by Scripture. 
(Scriptural and interpretive knowledge among Roman emperors, and indeed 
the most hated ones, is not unknown in rabbinic literature. The ruler who ex¬ 
ecutes the seven sons of a woman in a story in close proximity to this tale in 
Lamentations Rabbah quotes Lev 22:28, "However, no animal from the herd or 


42 Cf. L. Casson, “Speed under Sail of Ancient Ships,” Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 82 (1951), 136-48 including calculations regarding sea travel to and 
from Alexandria. 

43 F. Millar, The Roman Near East sj BC-AD ss7 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1993), 
99-104. 

44 In the Yerushalmi, the location is not spelled out, unless the basilike of the first part there 
is taken into account, with its association with the temple, ruled out here. 

45 S. Honigman, The Septuagint and Homeric Scholarship in Alexandria: Study in the Narrative 
of the “Letter ofAristeas’’{LoaAoa-. Routledge, 2003), 138. See also Lee I. Levine, The Ancient 
Synagogue: The First Thousand Years (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000). 

46 This perhaps suggests that the narrators imagined that reading and studying were con¬ 
ducted in Greek, as Paul Pinhas Mandel has suggested to me in a valuable correspondence. 
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from the flock shall be slaughtered on the same day with its young,” as a moti¬ 
vation for denying the mother her wish to die with her sons). 

An association between the eagles in the Deuteronomy verse and the im¬ 
perial eagle symbol on the standards carried by the Roman legions has been 
suggested and discussed critically.'*^^ In Lamentations Rabbah there is another 
version of the tale in which an even stronger presence of eagles may be dis¬ 
cerned, prompted by the verse from the Book of Lamentations to which it is 
attached: 

Our pursuers were swifter [than the eagles in the sky; they chased us in 
the mountains, lay in wait for us in the wilderness] (Lam 4:19). Trakhinos, 
may his bones be milled — his wife gave birth on the eve of the 9th of Av 
and all Israel were mourning, the child died (pnniyj) on Hanukkah. Said 
[the people of] Israel: should we light [candles] or not light? They said: 
Let us light and what [He] wants to bring upon us he will bring. She sent 
and wrote to her husband ... he boarded a ship and thought to arrive in 
ten days ... He told them: I am that eagle.... They told him: do to those 
on earth [alternatively to the lower, or shorter ones] whatever you did to 
those who are above [alternatively to the higher, or taller ones] etc.''^® 

The framing by two Bible verses mentioning eagles reverberates in the em¬ 
peror’s direct deduction that he is the eagle. The cognitive gap between the 
midrashic perspective and the historical analysis of the situation could not be 
wider, given, as Martin Goodman suggests, that Trajan was rather uninterested 
in the Jews per se, and acted against the backdrop of intra-Roman politics.'^® 


47 Loewe, “A Jewish Counterpart.” 

48 The quotation is from the printed edition. The Buber edition of Lamentations Rabbah, 
based on the manuscripts from Rome and London, whose version of the tale in chapter 1 
is quoted above, has at this point, 4:19,152, a truncated version: “Our pursuers were swifter 
[than the eagles in the sky; they chased us in the mountains, lay in wait for us in the 
wilderness]. Traginos/Triganos may his bones be milled; his wife gave birth on the eve 
of the 9th of Av”, etc. Paul Mandel in his ma thesis “The Tale in Lamentations Rabbah: 
Text and Literary Style” (The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1982 [Hebrew]), shows that 
some printed editions — among them the printed editions of Constantinople/Istanbul 
(Qushta) and Vilna — and some manuscripts have a full version of the tale at this point; 
cf Buber's comments ad. loc. I quote verbatim the passages that are slightly different from 
the tale in Lamentations Rabbah 1:16. The words of the women to Trajan are in many ver¬ 
sions reversed: “What you did to those lying down [dead] do to those who stand [alive].” 
Mandeis discussion of the relevant text is found in Vol. 1,173 ff. and Vol. 2, 37-39 of his 
MA thesis. 

49 M. Goodman, “Trajan and the Origins of Roman Hostility to the Jews,” Past & Present 182 

(2004), 3-29 (13)- 
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The emphatically text-exegetical aspects of the tale highlight a major link 
between Alexandria and rabbinic culture, embodied in the characteristic 
exegetical and hermeneutical modes that are the hallmark of the Rabbis’ tex¬ 
tual work.®° 

Alexandria is more overtly associated in the rabbinic texts — and not only 
there — with another mode of interpretation, namely translation. The verse in 
Deuteronomy explicitly mentions the lack of understanding of the language 
of the enemy. Another translation must, however, be taken into account when 
this tale is interpreted, namely, the Alexandrian translation of the Hebrew 
Bible, the Septuagint. The legendary background of the Septuagint was in 
general known to the Rabbis, although they often varied in comparison to the 
Locus cLassicus of the Letter ofAristeas, regarding many details such as the num¬ 
ber of translators and their mode of operation. Signihcantly, there is no con¬ 
testation of the Alexandrian provenance and of the hallowed if not outright 
divine inspiration invested in the work, with regard to the translation of the 
Pentateuch.®' Yet the Rabbis in Palestinian as well as in Babylonian texts also 
performed textual criticism on the quality of the Septuagint translation, point¬ 
ing out between ten and seventeen instances in which the Septuagint in their 
view introduced changes of content in the translated verses.®^ Like the transla¬ 
tion itself, this too may have at least partly been linked to a legacy transmitted 
by Alexandrian Jews to Jews in Judea and Babylonia.®^ 

Trajan’s act of interpretation, appropriating the text for himself, displays 
the risks and perils of translating the sacred text into a “universally” compre¬ 
hensible language. In the historical perspective of the Rabbis it puts Philo’s 
idealistic vision that the Greek Torah would humanize all peoples, in a sadly 
ironical light. For the Rabbis’ experience in their contemporary political world, 
the scene probably echoes the often bitter tug of war conducted with various 
Christian interpreters of Scripture placing prophesized divine mission outside 
the Jewish collective. 

The Wassersteins and Tessa Rajak have convincingly argued against the idea 
that the Rabbis rejected the Septuagint due to its adoption as canonical by the 
early Christian authors, in order to defend themselves against the Christian 
claim that Jews had changed the text to omit the Hebrew Bible’s prophecies 


50 References to relevant work by Lieberman, Niehoff and Paz above (note 14). 

51 Wasserstein and Wasserstein, The Legend of the Septuagint, 53. 

52 Wasserstein and Wasserstein, The Legend of the Septuagint, 55-94 bring the various sourc¬ 
es listing the differences from Tannaitic to medieval rabbinic texts, illuminated by a com¬ 
parative discussion. 

53 Honigman, The Septuagint, 125: “dissatisfaction with the flawed literalness of the lxx 
already existed in some Jewish circles in the second century bce.” 
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relating to Jesus Christ according to Christian interpretations. Moreover, 
they suggest, that while other Greek Jewish translations (especially Aquila) 
emerged later and perhaps were viewed more favourably by diverse Jewish 
readers, the lxx remained alive in the Rabbinic textual memory.In Rajak’s 
striking words: “But the Greek speaking Jewish diaspora did not just disappear 
when Christianity appeared, and we have to ask whether the Septuagint could 
have disappeared out of it.”®® Obviously, she answers her rhetorical question 
in the negative and adds later that there were Greek speaking and Hellenized 
Jews in Palestine as well. Still, whereas the other translations stem from other 
locations, in Palestine and beyond, it is the lxx that stands for the memory of 
Alexandria in the Rabbinic texts. 

A general sense of Alexandrian inter-lingual communication around the 
Bible may perhaps have informed the characterization of the emperor, who 
with skilful rhetoric applies the interpretation of a Deuteronomy verse to 
himself®® While various passages in rabbinic literature that point at the inade¬ 
quacy of the LXX contest mainly linguistic details, some of which have discern¬ 
ible theological axes to grind,®^ Trajan’s “translation” transforms the ownership 
and consequence of the text, and points at a cultural unease characterizing 
some intra-cultural as well as inter-cultural negotiations of rabbinic culture.®® 
In the Lamentations Rabbah version of the tale, in addition to the 
Deuteronomy verse, the text concludes with the textual reference common to 
the whole chain of tales, Lam i:i6: 

For these things do I weep,/ [My eyes flow with tears:/ Far from me is any 
comforter/ Who might revive my spirit;/ My children are forlorn,/ For the 
foe has prevailed]. 


54 Wasserstein and Wasserstein, The Legend of the Septuagint, 63; Rajak, Translation, 278-313. 

55 Rajak, Translation, 280. 

56 Pliny praised Trajan’s rhetorical and performative capacities: G. S. Aldrete, Gestures and 
Aeclamations in Ancient Rome (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1999), 90, 
quoting Pliny, Panegyricus 67.1, 7L6; 123, quoting Pliny, Panegyricus 51.4-5. 

57 N. Seidman, Faithful Renderings: Jewish-Christian Difference and the Politics of Translation 
(Chicago: Chicago University Press, 2006), 64; M. Simon-Shoshan, “The Tasks of the 
Translators: The Rabbis, the Septuagint, and the Cultural Politics of Translation,” 
Prooftexts, 27/1 (2007), 1-39 makes an illuminating distinction between the “changes” tra¬ 
dition and the “catastrophe” tradition” (10 ff.). 

58 Cf Simon-Shoshan, “The Tasks of the Translators,” 12: “While on the linguistic level these 
texts portray translation as an essentially unproblematic endeavor, when it comes to the 
cultural and political aspects of the method, they subtly signal a complex and potentially 
problematic process.” 
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This verse with its clear-cut feminine subject, mentioning both the physical 
act of weeping and motherhood as key elements of the allegory of Jerusalem in 
ruins and of lamenting women in general, prompts a chain of martyrological 
tales into which the tale on the death of the child of Trajan is interwoven.®^ In 
this particular tale, there are Jewish men and women violently murdered, but 
also a dead child of the imperial couple. How does this fact effect the interpre¬ 
tation of the tale in the particular context of Lamentations Rabbah? 


5 Troubling the Martyr Mothers: Quid est Alexandris/Plotina et 

Hierosolymis/Miriam? 

I have so far focused on the Lamentations Rabbah version of the tale of the 
birth and death of Trajan’s child. The position of the tale in chapter i of this 
midrashic work is crucial for the understanding of its meaning and especially 
the new meanings that it acquires in this particular context. Lamentations 
Rabbah is an exegetical midrash in which the narrative, homiletical and other 
materials are arranged in the order of the chapters and the verses of the bibli¬ 
cal book of Lamentations.®® The “Alexandrian tale” hgures in the midst of the 
most elaborate chain of tales of martyrdom of the work, appended to verse i6 
of Lamentations chapter i, quoted above.®* Evidently, the location of the ca¬ 
tastrophes described in the other tales is associated with Jerusalem, unless 
some other place (usually in Judea) is explicitly mentioned. The tale of the 
death of Trajan’s child and the ensuing massacre of Alexandria’s Jews displac¬ 
es the focus of mourning Zion and destabilizes the concentric orientation of 
the other tales.®^ Further, a concentric and linear view of Jewish history and 
cosmology is subverted by the omission of the formulaic messianic ending of 


59 G. Hasan-Rokem, “Bodies Performing in Ruins: The Lamenting Mother in Ancient Hebrew 
Texts,” in Laments in Jewish Thought: Philosophieal, Theoiogieal, and Literary Perspeetives, 
eds. I. Ferber and P. Schwebel (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2014), 33-63. 

60 The chapter by chapter lay-out is preceded by 36 (in different editions more or fewer) 
“openings,” petihta’ot that have been proven to be of a later provenance than the main 
text of the book by P. Mandel: see his “Tales of Destruction: Between Babylonia and the 
Land of Israel,” The Land of Israel in the Second Temple, Mishnah and Talmud Periods, ed. 
A. Baumgarten, Y. Gafni, and L. Shiffman. Jerusalem: The Zalman Shazar Genter, 2004, 
57-68 [Hebrew]; and “On Patah and on the Petihah — A New Study” in Higayon le-Yona, 
Jonah FrankelVolume: New Aspects in the Study of Midrash, Aggadah and Piyyut in LLonor of 
Professor YonaFraenkel, eds.J. Levinson et al. (Jerusalem: Magnes, 2006), 49-82 [Hebrew]. 

61 Hasan-Rokem, The Web of Life, 121 describes the narrative chain. 

62 The Trajan tale is absent in the most famous sequence of tales on the destruction of 
Jerusalem at the end of the Babylonian Talmud’s tractate Gittin. 
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the Story, appearing both in the Palestinian Talmud and in Esther Rabbah: “At 
that hour the horn of Israel was slashed and it will not return to its erstwhile 
place until the arrival of the son of David.”®^ If the omission is seen as preempt¬ 
ing the Christian claim linking the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem to 
the Jewish sin of denying Jesus’ divinity, then why not in the other sources? 
In Lamentations Rabbah the ending takes on the compositional element of 
the verse with its ideological consequences. The Hebrew H’Din ’JN nVN-'7P “For 
these things do I weep” constitutes the common theme and ends the tales as a 
refrain, emulating the repetitive forms of the genre of oral laments. The verse 
is a concrete manifestation of the embodied act of lamenting and the gestures 
and movements associated with it such as flowing tears. Mourning transposed 
from the level of expecting a comprehensive collective redemption to indi¬ 
vidual human suffering trumps the theology of retribution. And it is human 
suffering that the tales of martyrdom in Lamentations Rabbah narrate.®^ 

I have in earlier work pointed to the correlation between the performative 
descriptions of lamenting in the book of Lamentations and the possible pres¬ 
ence of a female poetic subject in the text, and, perhaps even more relevant 
for the present discussion, the strong link between lamenting and mother¬ 
hood.®® The martyrological tales serve as direct concretizations of the word 
— these — in the verse, creating a narrative tradition reshaped in a much 
later text, midrash rripTN n^N — these I shall remember.®® The latter text 
draws mostly on tales of rabbinic martyrs from the Babylonian Talmud,®^ and 
on liturgical poetry {piyyutim) brought together under the Psalm verse (42:5) 


63 The word “horn” resounds in the intriguing discussion of Y. Liebes, “Who causes the glory 
[literally, horn] of salvation to sprout),”/enisa/em Studies in Jewish Thought 3 (1984), 313- 
349 [Hebrew]. 

64 Hasan-Rokem, The Web of Life, 45. 

65 Hasan-Rokem, “Bodies Performing in Ruins.” 

66 A. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch: Sammlung kleiner Midraschim und vermischter Abhandlung 
ausderdltemjiidischenLitemtur (Leipzig: F. Nies, 1853-1877), Vol. ii, 64-72; VoLvi, 19-35. 
This medieval compilation exists in parts in a number of renditions; cf D. Stern, “Midrash 
Eleh Ezkerah, or the Legend of the Ten Martyrs,” Rabbinic Fantasies, eds. D. Stern and 
M. J. Mirsky (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990), 143-166. 

67 D. Boyarin, Dying for God: Martyrdom and the Making of Christianity and Judaism 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999) addresses mostly those tales in which mar¬ 
tyrdom is constructed quite differently with regard to both Jews and Christians. Without 
entering here into the discussion about who first created tales of martyrdom, Jews or 
Christians, I tend to accept the conclusions of T. Rajak, “Dying for the Law: The Martyr’s 
Portrait in Jewish-Greek Literature,” in Biographical Representation in the Greek and Latin 
Literature of the Roman Empire, eds. M.J. Edwards and S. Swain (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1997)139-67; cf J.-W. van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs as Saviours of the Jewish People: 
A Study of 2&4 Maccabees (Leiden: Brill, 1997). 
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’bp nP2U)Nl .rriPTN nbN. “When I think of this, I pour out my soul”. The 
emphatic deixis of “these” is, in discourse analysis, conceived of as having the 
function of pointing out, and in both cases discussed here and in many other 
cases underlines the presence of concrete human bodies positioned in time 
and space. The pointing out of the concrete themes of weeping and memo- 
rialization in the quoted verses is rhetorically designed to draw attention to 
human suffering as it is demonstrated in the tales, with strong overtones of 
subversion and resistance toward the supposed justice of divine retribution 
that quite consistently implodes in Lamentations Rabbah.®® 

The insertion of the tale of the birth and death of Trajan’s child in the chain 
of Jewish martyrological tales, mostly staging female martyrdom and often in¬ 
volving motherhood, raises at hrst glance the question: how does the bereaved 
mother who is the wife of the arch-enemy Trajan ht into this sacred compa¬ 
ny? Here is a more detailed description of the surrounding tales. The tale of 
Trajan’s family is preceded by a tale of three ships full of Vespasian’s Jewish 
captives from Jerusalem sent into sexual slavery in Rome, who committed sui¬ 
cide by throwing themselves into the sea while reciting a verse from the Psalms, 
and the tale of the dire conditions during Hadrian’s invasion of Palestine that 
caused such severe hunger that it led to inadvertent patriphagy. The Trajan tale 
is followed by two of the most iconic of Jewish martyrs’ legends, the death of 
the daughter and the son of Rabbi Tsadok the High Priest and especially the 
tale of Miriam the daughter of Tanhum (variant: Nahtom) and her seven sons.®® 


68 This notion resonates in much of the analysis of the text of Lamentations Rabbah in 
Hasan-Rokem, The Web of Life. 

69 Extensively analyzed in Hasan-Rokem 2000, 16-38 and 114-25 respectively. Daniel R. 
Schwartz has drawn my attention to a passage in the 8th book of the Chronography of 
John Malalas, mentioned by Elias J. Bickerman in his “The Maccabees of Malalas,” in 
Studies in Jewish and Christian History, ed. A. Tropper (Leiden: Brill 2007), 465-82. On 
p. 465 Bickerman quotes the account about a conflict between Ptolemy vi and Antiochus 
Epiphanes of which I shall quote the relevant passage: “There was a battle between them, 
in which many of Antiochus’ soldiers were killed, and he fled back to the borders of his 
own territory. When the Jews in Jerusalem heard of this, they made illuminations to 
please Ptolemy. But things turned out otherwise than they thought. Antiochus assembled 
his army anew, attacked Ptolemy, destroyed his army, and killed him. When Antiochus 
heard what the Jews in Jerusalem had done, he assumed that they rejoiced in his defeat, 
and so he marched against Jerusalem. He besieged the city and captured it, slaughtering 
all the inhabitants; he took Eleazar the high priest of the Jews along with the Maccabees 
back to Antioch, where he punished them with death.” Some lines later Malalas men¬ 
tions a Maccabean tomb in Antioch associated with the mother and her seven martyred 
sons, for which Bickerman quotes many other sources and conducts a fascinating dis¬ 
cussion on pp. 474-82. On p. 468, he comments on Malalas’ account: “As far as I know, 
this passage has no parallels in the abundant pseudo-historical literature about the Holy 
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The latter appears already in Hellenistic Jewish sources (2 Macc 7; 4 Macc).™ 
Then follows the horror story of Doeg ben Yosef’s mother eating her child and 
the heart-rending martyrdoms of Miriam the daughter of Baytos (Boetius) and 
Miriam the daughter of Nakdimon (Nicodemus). The last tale attached to the 
same verse is the tale of the birth of the baby messiah, which shares many 
details with the nativity stories of Jesus, so that the hnal disappearance of the 
baby in a vortex not only postpones any Jewish messianic urge but also op¬ 
poses the Christian version^' Maybe the tale of Trajan’s child serves also as an 
intertextual deconstruction of the miracle of the birth of Jesus, by transposing 
the aborted messianic hope into the bosom of the imperial family, thus signal¬ 
ing the transformation of the “kingdom to heresy”; although premature for the 
days of Trajan, it is certainly relevant for the narrators/authors/editors of the 
Lamentations RabbahJ^ 

The tale about Trajan thus stands out from the legendary chain in which 
martyrdom is strongly associated with motherhood, Jewish motherhood. In 
contrast, the mourning of the mother in this tale results in the killing of mul¬ 
tiple Jews. Gender undoubtedly plays a central role in the tale itself as it does 
in the entire chain of tales enveloping it. The Jewish women of the surrounding 
tales express their agency in choosing death, and cultural agency is attributed 
to their deaths by linking them to biblical verses and the cosmic mourning of 
the Holy Spirit. The Roman woman afflicted by the death of her son lashes out 
against the Jews whose behaviour she misinterprets, while her presence also 
destabilizes the clear national identification of mothers whose children die 
and strangely humanizes the tale. In a tense balancing act, the child of Trajan 
revives the memory of the death of the Egyptian hrstborn on one hand, and 
the risky situation of Moses as an abandoned baby on the other hand 

I suggest that the initial misunderstanding between the Jews and Trajan’s 
wife is due to the failure of cultural translation that the author(s) of the text 


Maccabees.” See also Bickerman’s footnote 30 on p. 472 “Apart from the information about 
the Maccabees, the only reference to the Jews in Book 8 is notably to the seventy-two 
translators of the Bible.” See also: The Chronicle of John Malalas, translated by Elizabeth 
Jeffreys et al. (Leiden: Brill 2017), 108-9. This may weU be a mere coincidence, but it is an 
intriguing one. 

70 The bibliography on this tale is too voluminous to quote here in extenso, but see 
Hasan-Rokem, The Web of Life, in the relevant footnotes. 

71 Analysis of the tale: Hasan-Rokem, The Web of Life, 152-160. 

72 Earlier Rabbinic traditions employ a rather different, less polemical rhetorical and po¬ 
etical strategy to deal with the powerful tale of the Virgin Birth, cf G. Hasan-Rokem and 
I. J. Yuval, “Myth, History and Eschatology in a Rabbinic Treatise on Birth,” in Talmudic 
Transgressions: engaging the work of Daniel Boyarin, eds. C. E. Fonrobert et al. (Leiden: 
Brill, 2017), 243-73. 
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emphatically convey. Initially the Jews are the ones who fatally fail in the act 
of cultural translation. Being oblivious or dehant with regard to the great value 
attributed to the birth of imperial heirs, they persist in the ritual performances 
of their own calendar. Later the empress and then the emperor incorrectly 
translate events and texts of Jewish culture, but, as in the famous joke, the Jews 
are the ones to pay anyway. 

A heterotopic image, which, according to Foucault’s definition of the con¬ 
cept, serves as a reverse mirror of reality,^^ thus emerges from this tale con¬ 
jured by gender and parenthood. Another mother-city appears alongside the 
mourning mother-city of Jerusalem, enabling perhaps even the Rabbis to view 
the Alexandrian Jewish martyrs without naturalizing them as Judean, thus 
stressing a diasporic rather than a concentric cosmology.^^ The dilemma re¬ 
mains: Is mother-city Alexandria embodied in the vengeful empress or in the 
martyred Jewish women whose blood flows alongside that of their husbands as 
far as Cyprus, linking to the ancient Egyptian legend that the waters of the Nile 
flow through the Mediterranean to the shores of the island?^® 


6 Myth, Legend and History 

A disclaimer is necessary here: this short paragraph will not undertake a theo¬ 
retical discussion of the daunting triad mentioned in its title. I shall only add 


73 M. Foucault, "Of Other Spaces: Utopias and Heterotopias,” Diacritics i6/i (Spring 1986), 
22-27; translated from the French by J. Miskowiec; originally published as “Des Espace 
Autres” (Conference au Cercle d’etudes architecturales, 14 March 1967). Architecture, 
Mouvement, Continuite No. 5 (October 1984), 46-49. 

74 S. J. K. Pearce, “Jerusalem as ‘Mother-city’ in the Writings of Philo of Alexandria,” in 
Negotiating Diaspora:Jewish Strategies in the Roman Empire, ed. J. M. G. Barclay (London: 
T&T Clark, 2004), 19-36, in fact argues for that possibility. 

75 There is scattered evidence of this belief in the ancient world, e.g. Euripides, Bacchae, 
line 402: “Oh! to make my way to Cyprus, isle of Aphrodite, where dwell the love-gods 
strong to soothe man’s soul, or to Paphos, which that foreign river, never fed by rain, en¬ 
riches with its hundred mouths!” Also Callimachus Hymn to Delos 4.205: 205, “So didst 
thou speak, and she gladly ceased from her grievous wandering and sat by the stream of 
Inopus, which the earth sends forth in deepest flood at the season when the Nile comes 
down in full torrent from the Aethiopian steep.” See, however, the strong rejection of such 
an interpretation of Euripides: K. O’Nolan, “A Note on the Bacchae,” The Classical Review, 
Vol. 8, No. 3/4 (1958), 204-206. The suggestive title notwithstanding, I found no support¬ 
ing material in H. Whitehouse, “The Nile flows underground to Cyprus; the water-cistern 
at Salamis reconsidered,” in Proceedings of the International Conference Egypt and Cyprus 
in Antiquity, Nicosia 3-6 April 2003, eds. D. Michaelides et al., Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2009), 
252-60. I thank Sofia Tovar Torallas for guidance. Alston, “Philo’s ‘In Flaccum’,” 172 de¬ 
scribes the attack of Jewish women by Roman soldiers as an act of political domination. 
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to the many past discussions a short reflection on this particular text. It may 
be no coincidence that both ritual dates mentioned in the tale, constituting 
the persistent internal cultural communication interpreted as rebellion in its 
clash with the calendar of the empire — relate to the temple in Jerusalem. The 
first date marks the day of the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem, indeed 
of the first and second temples. The tale thus marks Jerusalem as the centre of 
Jewish ritual, but in a characteristically diasporic reality where worship occurs 
in the synagogue (NtityUD). The spatial dimensions of Jewish particularity grow 
into a chronotope, a conjunction of time and space as defined by Bakhtin,'^® 
concretely expressing Jewish difference in the specific cycle of the Jewish cal¬ 
endar, unknown to others and in this case fatally unknown to the empress. In 
a somewhat paradoxical contrast to the abovementioned anti-messianic line 
proposed by the tale’s ending, highlighted by the chain of tales and their com¬ 
mon ending, the inner sequence of the Jewish rituals signals an unbelievable, 
almost improbable, perhaps eschatological hope in the future. Thus by reading 
the text not in the sequence of the tales but rather with a paradigmatic view 
of Jewish myths, another almost contradictory meaning emerges. First, the 
Jews commemorate with mourning the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem 
on the gth of Av, in the late summer. Then they celebrate the reinstatement 
of the Jerusalem temple by the Maccabees by lighting the Hanukkah candles 
in mid-winter, opening up a horizon of future recovery of the ritual centre 
of Jerusalem. 

Rabbinic thought harbours a complex combination of aspiring at historical 
reversal from which an emphatically teleological historical view, aiming at a 
utopian fulfillment in the end of days, is constructed, inspired by the models 
provided by the Hebrew Bible where human history as a whole emerges from 
a colossal mistake, the eating of the fruit in the Garden of Eden. The national 
history of Israel may be understood as a large-scale attempt to appease God’s 
wrath — by Himself — at Adam and Eve and consequently at the generation 
of Noah, by God’s election of a seemingly trustworthy partner, Abraham, and 
the designation of his offspring as upholders of the patriarchal covenant. The 
chapter of Deuteronomy quoted in this tale is one possible summary or rath¬ 
er blueprint, of the failure of this grand plan.'^'^ Whether the failure is divine 
or human, it is the cause of almost unlimited disillusion and suffering. The 
historical narratives of the Hebrew Bible and the lofty poetry of the prophets 


76 M. M. Bakhtin, “Forms of Time and Chronotope in the Novel: Notes toward a Historical 
Poetics,” in The Dialogic Imagination: Four Essays, ed. M. Holquist; trans. C. Emerson and 
M. Holquist (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981), 84-258. 

77 Pearce, “Jerusalem as ‘Mother-city’,” 33 mentions that Philo, Place. 167 alludes to Deut 
28:67 whereas the Trajan tale evolves from Deut 28:49. 
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reemphasize the pattern of immense hopes and colossal failures. Rabbinic 
hermeneutics of history interpreted by scriptural verses further confirms the 
validity of the historical pattern shaped in the Hebrew Bible. 

The tale of Alexandrian Jews is another repetition of a temporary flourishing 
doomed to destruction. The Lamentations Rabbah tale about the bloodbath 
instigated by a mutual misreading of time and space is a condensed expres¬ 
sion of such failure. But were the Alexandrian Jews indeed annihilated? Or 
have myths and ideologies — both Jewish and Christian — taken the lead in 
shaping our image of the events, in a way comparable to the mistaken idea that 
Jews disappeared from their land after 70 ce?'^® They seem not to have been 
newcomers when they are said to have been involved in 414 ce in the troubles 
that led a Christian group to murder another woman martyr of Alexandria, the 
philosopher Hypatia?^® The collected publication of Egyptian Jewish materials 
will perhaps foster new understandings of these issues.®® 

As we have seen, the position that Alexandria occupies in Rabbinic imagi¬ 
nation constitutes a location of otherness that sets a kind of mirror image for 
the world of the imagining subjects: at the same time this is familiar and re¬ 
versed in a way that Michel Foucault has called heterotopia.®' Unlike utopia 
set in the idealized nowhere, e.g. celestial Jerusalem, heterotopia is recognized 
as part of reality but a reality outside the concrete sphere of experienced life, 
providing an experimental space so to say to test the facts and impressions 
of reality. Its level of imaginariness is not quite as stark as the land of the Ten 
Tribes or even the sites described in the tales about Alexander Mokdon (“the 


78 I. J. Yuval, “The Myth of the Jewish Exile from the Land of Israel: A Demonstration of 
Irenic Scholarship,” Common Knowledge 12/1 (2006), 16-33. On Appian’s testimony about 
“Trajan utterly destroying the Jewish race in Egypt,” see M. Goodman, Rome andJerusalem: 
The Clash of Aneient Civilizations (New York: Random, 2007), 456; this testimony could 
hardly be viewed in the light of Christian supersessionism of the kind that Yuval identifies 
in the Christian narrative of the Jews’ absence from the Holy Land. Goodman, “Trajan and 
the Origins of Roman Hostility,” 27-28 cites Appian as well as Arrian to the same effect. 

79 0 . Irshai, “Christian Historiographers’ Reflections on Jewish-Christian Violence in 
Fifth-Century Alexandria,” in The Poeties of Power in Late Antiquity: Jews, Christians 
and the Roman Empire, eds. N. B. Dohrman and A. Y. Reed (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2013), 137-53; E- J- Watts, Hypatia — The Life and Legend of an Ancient 
Philosopher (Oxford: OUP, 2017), 109; 132. 

80 T. Ilan, “The Jewish Community in Egypt before and after 117 CE in Light of Old and New 
Papyri,” injewish and Christian Communal Identities in the Roman World, ed. Y. Furstenberg 
(Leiden: Brill, 2016), 201-24 (203-4). I thank Noah Hacham, who together with Tal Ilan 
works on the publication of CPJ iv, for sharing this article with me. 

81 Foucault, “Of Other Spaces”; E. S. Gruen, Rethinking the Other in Antiquity (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2011), 76-77 points out that Egypt was projected as Other from 
Herodotus on. 
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Macedonian”). Unlike those examples, it is a place where rabbinic halakha is 
applied but with acknowledged variation, a variation that is not irrelevant but 
dialectically usable for the internal rabbinic discourse. Like the past in general, 
it is “a foreign country: they do things differently there.”®^ The different ways 
of doing things there offer a deviation according to which the rabbinic present 
constructs a new, relevant code of practices, some following “our halakah” and 
some slightly unlike “our halakah,” but close enough to serve as a marker for 
the boundaries of a discourse that in general communicates its ovra flexibility 
and openness to negotiation and adaptation. 

The complexity of the imagined Alexandria of the Rabbis also accounts for 
the great differences among various Rabbis with regard to Egypt and serves as 
one more instance to illuminate the great variation in views among the Rabbis 
and the multi-vocality of their texts. 
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CHAPTER 15 


An Addendum to Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s 
Letters from Ancient Egypt: Two Aramaic Letters 
from Jewish Women 

Talllan 


Roger Bagnall and Raffaella Cribiore’s book on women’s letters from Egypt in 
Hellenistic and Roman antiquity can hardly be praised enough.' It is seldom 
(if indeed ever seen before) that a collection of ancient sources is put together 
which brings to us so loud and clear the voices of women from the past. It 
is unnecessary here to go through the so-often repeated truism that ancient 
women are almost never the speakers in the texts that have come down to us, 
and that most of what we know about them in antiquity is mediated through 
the voices of (often not very sympathetic) men. Even documentary texts, such 
as contracts or petitions in which women are involved, are formulaic docu¬ 
ments composed by men, to which women merely lend their signatures, fully 
complying with a system created and run by men. But the letters, which have 
been accidentally preserved through the centuries, are different. Here it is the 
woman freely deciding what she wishes to communicate, and she formulates 
it in her own words which echo to us through the centuries. These are not 
great works of literature, and will thus not be learnt by heart and recited in 
learned academies or entombed in the halls of eternity, but for the historian, 
who is interested in the way life had looked for most people in the past, they 
are invaluable. 

Bagnall and Cribiore’s book is a corpus, and corpora are intended to be 
comprehensive. Indeed, as far as Greek and Coptic, and even Demotic papyri 
go — the 2ro papyri presented in this volume incorporate the state-of-the- 
art in papyri publications in 2006, when the book first appeared. However, 
as Bagnall and Cribiore stated, ‘Egypt is located in a Levantine world where 
many other languages were spoken, including above all Aramaic and related 
Semitic languages and dialects.’^ Having made this statement, they refrained 
from publishing any women’s letters from this milieu, either because they were 


1 R. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women’s Letters from Aneient Egypt: 300 BC-AD 800 (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 2006). 

2 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 56. 
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not versed in the languages at hand or, more likely, because they did not know 
that such letters existed. Yet they do. In one, a papyrus housed in the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford, perhaps from Oxyrhnchus and published already in 1904 by 
Arthur E. Cowley,^ a certain Harqan is writing to her brother Eleazar, and, in 
another, housed in the papyrus collection in Berlin, probably from the Eayum 
and to be published here for the hrst time, a certain Sarah is writing to her two 
sons Yitzhaq and Tanhum. 

My discussion of the two papyri, and my publication of the second, will be 
guided by the questions and observations of Bagnall and Cribiore. I will show 
how the Aramaic letters ht perfectly into the pattern drawn by them, based on 
the papyri they gathered, and at the same time display some peculiarities that 
are of special interest for questions of Jewish identity. 

Before I proceed, let me make one very important observation that will cer¬ 
tainly touch on the papyri in question. When discussing papyri composed by 
women in Coptic, Bagnall and Cribiore observed that although such letters 
written by women were shorter and more direct than those written in Greek, 
“the writers of the shorter Coptic letters of late antiquity give every impres¬ 
sion of belonging to the same groups as those who produced the Greek let¬ 
ters of the Roman period ... We may therefore offer a hypothesis: when Coptic 
became available as a letter-writing language, women largely switched from 
Greek to Coptic for their everyday letters. On this hypothesis, the switch began 
by the middle of the fourth century and was essentially complete by the hfth, 
after which very few women’s letters in Greek appear.’’^ In other words, the 
women who wrote in Coptic — a variety of the Egyptian language — were na¬ 
tive Egyptian speakers, but at a time when the only available written language 
was Greek, they composed their letters in this literary language. 

The women who wrote the two letters in Aramaic to be discussed presently 
were Jewish.^ They belonged to the Jewish community of late-antique Egypt. 
Did they too only begin composing in their native language after it became ac¬ 
ceptable in the new Christian/Byzantine/Egyptian milieu? Did Jewish women 

3 A. E. Cowley, “Hebrew and Aramaic Papyri,”7Qif 16 (1904), 1-8. The said letter is published on 
p. 7. It was later republished by M. Mishor, “Papyrus Oxford e-120,” Leshonenu 63 (2001), 53-9, 
but in Hebrew. I have also commented on this letter in the past; see T. Ilan, “Learned Jewish 
Women in Antiquity,” in Religioses Lernen in der biblischen,fruhjudischen andfruhchristUchen 
Uberlieferung, eds. B. Ego and H. Merkel (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 175-90. Some of 
what I write on this papyrus in this chapter I have already said in my previous publication, 
though I have in the last decade had a chance to reflect some more on it, and there are cer¬ 
tainly a few new insights in this publication. 

4 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 9,21. 

5 On Jewish letter-writing in antiquity see now L. Doering, Aneient Jewish Letters and the 
Beginnings of Christian Epistolography (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012). 
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of earlier periods also first compose letters in Greek, and only later change to 
the vernacular? We do not have much to go by, but before we approach the new 
material, we need to take at least a cursory look at what was published in this 
context previously. I hope it will show that this may indeed have been the case. 

We do have one earlier letter perhaps composed by ajewish woman in Greek 
from 87 CE. The Greek papyri of the Hellenistic/Roman/Byzantine periods 
published concerning Jews until 1964 were collected in the Corpus Papyrorum 
Judaicarum (henceforth cty).® cpj 424 is a letter which the editors designated 
“Letter from Johanna to Epagathos.”^ It also features in Bagnall and Cribiore’s 
collection under the heading: “Business Matters: Johanna to Epagathos, full 
of reproaches.”® And, indeed, even though it is very fragmentary it is highly 
emotional. Eirst, Johanna accuses Epagathos of taking some money from her 
and not acknowledging it. Then she mentions other people like Taesis, whose 
relationship to her and to Epagathos is unclear. She ends by wishing him well 
from all her heart. Is he a member of her family? Has he hurt her? Does she 
love him? The answers to these questions must remain within the realm of 
speculation. 

Is this letter Jewish? Bagnall and Cribiore do not hint that there is anything 
Jewish about it.® Admittedly, they have little to say about it in general. Mostly 
they are interested in the handwriting, presumably because they want to know 
whether the author had penned the letter herself or rather dictated it to a pro¬ 
fessional. Their impression is the former, because of bad spelling and an un¬ 
professional use of the pen.'® Also in their introduction they refer to the letter 


6 V. Tcherikover, A. Fuchs and M. Stern, Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1957-1964). 

7 Tcherikover, Fuchs and Stern, cpj 2:210-12. 

8 P.Bad 2.35, see Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 291-2. They also include other let¬ 
ters that feature in cpj 436 = P.Giss 19 in Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 151-15; 
CPJ 437 = P.Giss 24, in Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 157-8; CPJ 442 = P.Brem. 63 
in Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 143-5; snd see also P.Alex. Giss. 58, in Bagnall 
and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 141 (to be published in the sequence to cpj on which 
Noah Hacham and myself are currently working), but these are letters from Aline and 
Eudaimonis, the wife and mother of Apollonius the Strategos, who is involved in putting 
down the Jewish revolt. Certainly, these are not letters written by Jewish women. 

9 Doering, Ancient Jewish Letters, 92 writes: Tt should be noted that this is the only Greek 
private letter written by a Jew so far discovered amongst the Egyptian papyri from the 
period under discussion here. This may be coincidental and further finds may follow.' 
However, in the collection of the new cpj which I am editing, and which is updated to 
2016, no such letter has surfaced. 

10 There is a presupposition, indeed even a prejudice here, that if the letter displays bad 
penmanship, this is what women could produce. Aware of this prejudice, Bagnall and 
Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 7, write: ‘Much more difficult to categorize turn out to be the 
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only twice, once because it is a good example of a letter in which the address 
is given on the verso and once in order to demonstrate that “The adjective 
idios (her own)... refers to men who were women’s employees, agents, and the 
like.’’" Obviously the letter did not interest them very much. 

The reason why this letter was included in cpj is given by the editors in a 
note on the name of the letter-writer, Johanna, with the words: “According to 
Wilcken, Arch. vii. 304, ‘muss sie eine Jiidin oder Christin sein’. The latter sup¬ 
position must be rejected: we have no instances of Christians in the papyri till 
the middle of the third century.” Later in their commentary they observe: “One 
may suppose, vnthout any possibility of proof, that all persons mentioned in 
the letter... belonged to the family of Johanna being, perhaps, her sons and 
daughters. It may be further supposed that when the letter was written the fam¬ 
ily was broken up, Pheragathos and Anthousa being with Johanna while Taesis 
and Lysis were with Epagathos. If the energetic lady Johanna was a Jewess, 
they were all Jews too in spite of their rather big-sounding Greek names. But 
it is, of course, possible that Johanna was a proselyte, or a Jewess married to 
an Egyptian, or that the persons mentioned in this letter did not belong to 
her family.”'^ This is a courageous attempt to connect this letter to Judaism, 
but it is doomed to fail. Even the thin string that ties it to Judaism — its au¬ 
thor’s name — is not strong, as it is an emendation of the editor of P.Bad 2.35: 
’Iod[vv]v]. 

The most we are allowed to say about this letter is that it could have been 
part of the strongly Hellenized milieu of first-century Egyptian Judaism, in 
which Greek was the lingua franca, before Jews and their Egyptian neighbours 
felt comfortable resorting to their native languages. The letters to be discussed 
in the following, however, are clearly Jewish, first and foremost because they 
are written in a Jewish language. If, indeed, as will be argued presently, they (or 
at least one of them) date to sometime in the third to fifth century, they fit per¬ 
fectly into the chronological scheme suggested by Bagnall and Gribiore. They 
were written in a dialect, when writing in dialect became the norm. 


letters written in less polished hands. It is a facile assumption that many women who had 
to write letters themselves, for want of an amanuensis, were not very skilled at writing 
and thus did it awkwardly. But much the same is true when women had recourse to fam¬ 
ily members to do the writing for them; many men also did not reach very high levels of 
education, and sometimes internal evidence allows us to identify the struggling writer as 
definitely male.’ 

11 Bagnall and Gribiore, Women’s Letters, 38,88. 

12 Tcherikover, Fuchs and Stem, cpj 2:211-2. 
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1 Ms. Heb. e. 120 (Oxford): Harqan to Her Brother Eleazar 

This short letter was first published in 1904 by Arthur Cowley and, again, in 
2004 by Mordecai Mishor. It is preserved in excellent condition, all alone on 
a large rectangular papyrus of g x 7.5 cm. There has been much speculation 
on the waste of writing space that this extravagance displays. Cowley sug¬ 
gested that “The letter was never finished, a large part of the papyrus being 
left blank.”'^ However, from its contents, this does not seem to be the case. 
The short note ends with a greeting formula, as letters often do (see below). 
Additionally, Mishor noted that this suggestion “has not taken into account a 
minor detail: the papyrus displays signs of folding. Is this not an indication that 
the letter was finished (folded and sent)?”*^ Thus, we may note, with Bagnall 
and Cribiore, that “The women’s letters on papyrus confirm N. Lewis’s view 
that papyrus was not regarded as expensive in social circles above that of peas¬ 
ants and unskilled laborers. The vast majority of these letters, in fact, are writ¬ 
ten on sheets used for the first time ... Since there is every reason to believe 
that the women who wrote and sent letters belonged for the most part to a 
propertied elite, it is only to be expected that they could easily afford fresh, 
blank sheets.’’*® The letter of Sarah to be presented below is also a short note 
on a large unused papyrus. 


1.1 Text 


mnn ’hn iTphNh njna pni’ mn pin jn 1. 
nnnna ’nphtii ’nDi nno ’n’mi 2. 
onmi Tn"? inihii ohu? nnNi 3. 

pDumi Tnaniu? ’nn 4. 


1.2 TransLation 

1. From Harqan daughter of Yohanan the Priest to Eleazar my dear brother 

2. and beloved, my honour and my prospect, my remnant of the house 

3. of my Father. Peace. The prayers of my sons are for your life and (the life 
of) Mariam 

4. my sister, your partner and (the life of) your sons. 


13 Cowley, “Hebrew and Aramaic Papyri,” 7. 

14 Mishor, “Papyrus Oxford e-120,” 57. 

15 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 34-5. 
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1.3 Comments 

1 .1 — Ipin (Harqan) The name is unusual and not known from elsewhere. Yet 
it is clearly visible in the letter. It could also be read as Ip^^ (Harqan), but this 
does not make a great difference since this name is also unknown. Mishor sug¬ 
gested that it derives from the Syriac NpTn — ornament.*® The other names in 
the letter, Eleazar, Yohanan and Mariam are all biblical and well recorded for 
Egyptian as well as Palestinian Jews in late antiquity.*^ 

11 .1; 3 — njnp (priest); naN (father): Both words display a clear Palestinian 
Aramaic trend of ending with a n definite article rather than an N, as in 
Babylonian Aramaic. This indicates the closeness and perhaps the source of 
linguistic influence on the Jewish Egyptian community, and may also explain 
why some scholars (like Mishor*®) thought that this letter was written in 
Palestine and sent to Egypt where it was found. However, this assumption is 
not necessary. 

1 .1 — TIN ^Tp*7Nh (to Eleazar my brother): “Brother,” “sister” and other kin¬ 
ship terms are often used in letters from Egypt in figurative rather than precise 
contexts. Thus, for example, many wives who address their husband in letters 
from Egypt as “brother” were initially interpreted as pointing to the Egyptian 
custom of sibling-marriage. Yet, as Bagnall and Cribiore clearly demonstrate, 
“‘Brother’ (adelphos) is a particularly common term in the women’s letters, 
which are addressed to men more frequently than women. It was used with 
various meanings and might refer to a sibling, a husband, or a sibling who also 
was the spouse of his sister, or it might indicate more distant relatives and even 
non-relatives, who could be friends, acquaintances, or business partners... 
Determining the precise reference of this term is often hard. Sometimes there 
is no doubt that ‘brother’ was used according to its lexical meaning, without 
other implications.”*® The reason I bring this observation here is because in 
line 4 Harqan indeed calls Eleazar’s wife “my sister.” Thus, if Mariam is her 
blood-sister, Eleazar is merely her brother-in-law. We see that the same use 
of kinship terminology, with its inherent interpretation problems, common in 
the Greek and Coptic letters, is also in use in this Aramaic one. However, it 
seems that Eleazar really was Harqan’s blood-brother, because in the next lines 
she describes him as “remnant of the house of my father.” “Sister” for his wife 


16 Mishor, “Papyrus Oxford e-120,” 55. 

17 See T. Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity: Part 1: Palestine 330 BCE-200 CE 
(Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 65-79: Ele'azar; 134-43: Yohanan; 242-8: Mariam; Part///; 
The Western Diasora 330 BCE-650 CE (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 77-9: Ele'azar; 
105-8: Yohanan; 179-84: Mariam. 

18 And as I have written elsewhere, see Ilan, “Learned Jewish Women,” 178. 

19 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 85. 
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(and not brother) is consequently a term of endearment and not an actual 
description of fact. 

I . 2 — ’l^Dl nno (my honor and my prospect): This expression is perhaps the 
most interesting in the entire letter. In it Harqan uses a very unique literary ex¬ 
pression that is recorded elsewhere only in rabbinic literature. Indeed, the very 
question, in which language is this expression, is an open one. Both the words 

and ’D’D are not biblical. Their first appearance together is in a tannaitic 
Hebrew commentary on Lev 18:4 {Sifra, ahrei mot, parashah 13:11 — early third 
century). Here we read: ‘"n UN” :nnih Uinhn T’UPD UUNI nuD UUN :nnNn NDtyi 
ItiriPa ’hpl ■p’lUD UNI quuD UN (T n’ NUpU). (“And lest you say: My honour is lost 
and my prospect is lost, therefore it is written T am the Lord’ (Lev 18:4). I am 
your honour, and I am your prospect, and in me is your trust”). The entire sen¬ 
tence is in Hebrew. Variations on this expression appear in Hebrew four more 
times in rabbinic texts, three times in the Babylonian Talmud (b. 'Erub 2ia-b; 
b. Yoma 72a; b. B. Mesi'a 33b) and once in a late Palestinian midrash (Midr. 
Pss 1:20), all of them in contexts of biblical interpretation, and both Palestinian 
texts refer directly with it to the God of Israel. In Harqan’s letter, though, it is 
embedded within an Aramaic text, and instead of a reference to God, it refers 
to her brother. In parenthesis, it should be added that the precise use of this 
rare rabbinic expression within a letter on papyrus is the closest we get to a 
rabbinic text preserved on the early papyri from Egypt. Rabbinic texts in and 
of themselves have not been unearthed on papyri of the early centuries ce. 

II . 2-3 — HUNT nrT’unn ’nuhti (my remnant of the house of my father): It was 
suggested by Mishor that the unusual form nrT’UDQ is a scribal/phonetic vari¬ 
ant of nn’U JQ (of the house).^° As to the word ’npht) (my remnant), in contrast 
to the previous terms discussed (UUDl ’"inD), it is decidedly biblical (Exod 10:5; 
Jer 50:29; Ezek 14:22; Ps 17:13; Job 23:7; 2 Chr 4:23). Yet none of these verses refer 
to members of one’s family who survived a catastrophe, although Ezek 14:22 
uses this word to describe the Judean remnants of the Babylonian siege of 
Jerusalem leaving the city after the slaughter. In rabbinic literature the word 
appears but once in this sense (except when quoting in Hebrew the biblical 
verses just listed). The one exception is found in Megillat Ta’anit, a very early 
text, whose association with the rabbis is debated. This text, which was written 
some time during the Second Temple period, probably in the Hasmonean pe¬ 
riod, is in Aramaic.^* The words we are interested in run as follows: “On the 17th 


20 Mishor, “Papyrus Oxford e-120,” 55. 

21 See the definitive study of V. Noam, “Megillat Taanit: The Scroll of Fasting,” in The 
Literature of the Sages (Seeond Part), ed. S. Safrai et al. (Assen: Royal van Gorcum, 2006), 
339-62. On the dating see 348-50. 
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of (Adar) the mob attacked the remnant of the scribes in the State of Chalcis, 
in Beit Zebadi and there was redemption” (fltj'jS by> N’anjJ IDp n’l “ityp npnityn 
Ipna nini nnt nun V'ph^ ntnnn N’ISD). Here we find, as in Harqan’s letter, 
the Hebrew word ‘remnant’ integrated into an Aramaic sentence. Thus, such 
a sentence in Aramaic is not a mistake or a strange combination. It seems, 
though, that the combination “remnant” and “father’s house” was invented by 
Harqan herself 

11 .3-4 — ... D’lmi "pnb ... inibs (The prayers ... for your life and [the 

life of] Mariam ... and [the life of] your sons): This is the only part of Harqan’s 
letter for which I have found a parallel in another letter preserved on papyrus 
from the same milieu. In a letter from the heads of the synagogue to a certain 
Aninah and other members of the congregation, written in Hebrew, we read: 
[p]'’rai p’ta [...]n p['’]'’n‘7 U'’n‘7an ... (our prayers for your lives that are 

[...] and to the health of your sons and your hou[ses ...]). Although our letter is 
in Aramaic and this one in Hebrew, the essence is the same — a prayer for the 
lives of the wife and children of the recipient is being voiced. There is, however, 
a marked gender-specific difference between the two formulations. While the 
letter of the heads of the synagogue begins with the sons, Harqan’s letter be¬ 
gins with the wife, and, in addition, while the sons are specifically mentioned 
in the heads-of-synagogue letter, the wife is subsumed under “your houses.” 
In rabbinic literature, “house” (nu) often refers to the wife,^^ but we cannot 
be certain that here the reference is not to the men’s households in general, 
and not specifically to their wives. The personal dimension of Harqan’s letter 
is again evident. 

1 . 4 — intiniiy (your partner): Harqan uses this word to describe her broth¬ 
er’s spouse. This is an unusual choice of term. In rabbinic concordances this 
word is never used to describe a spouse. It is used in order to describe a busi¬ 
ness partnership, as a rule between two men in a non-hierarchical relation¬ 
ship. Yet it is clear that Mariam is Eleazar’s wife and not his business partner, 
since Harqan goes on to greet their mutual sons. It is remarkable to find such 
non-hierarchical terminology with reference to a husband-wife relationship 
in a document from antiquity. I have found it used in this sense only in the 
targum to Mai 2:14 which reads “Because the Lord has been witness between 
you and the wife of your youth against whom you have dealt treacherously, yet 
she is your companion (qman) and the wife of your covenant,” which is in any 
case an unusual biblical verse, suggesting an egalitarian relationship between 


22 For a summation of the topic with bibliography see T. Ilan, Massekhet Ta'anit (Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 26-8. 
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husband and wife. The targum reads here: T inipJ’ nriN J’ni "[J’n ’n hjJ 

TP’n nnNi insnw N’ni nn mpu? hn. 

1.4 Discussion 

Let us begin by looking at the structure of the letter. Bagnall and Cribiore ob¬ 
served, regarding the women’s letters that they collected, that “ancient letters 
are ... hlled with greetings, including those to everyone in the household; in¬ 
quiries after and information about the health of the writer, recipient, and their 
family members... exhortation to write back or complaints about previous 
failures to do so’’.^^ They add that “Those expressions, though generic, hinted 
at personal relationships by disclosing the longing that distance created and 
alluding to the remembrance that the writer kept of the addressee.’’^^ This de¬ 
scription fits well the letter we are looking at. Bagnall and Cribiore further ob¬ 
serve that between the greetings at the start and those at the end we may find 
“information and instruction about goods acquired, received, to be dispatched 
or to be sought,”^® but our letter does not consist of such details (although the 
next letter I will be discussing does). Thus, it probably better fits what Bagnall 
and Cribiore described as “polite letters analogous to modern Christmas cards 
containing only greetings ... they might be the result of a genuine desire to 
communicate with someone in spite of no real news to disclose.’’^® 

Having said this, it may be appropriate to inquire about the time of this 
letter. On p. 46 Bagnall and Cribiore observe that “in the Byzantine period 
openings are longer.” In our letter the opening is certainly long, taking up half 
the space of the entire composition. This of course does not date the letter 
very precisely. The other dating method suggested by the two is paleography, 
though they do state that “paleographical dates are often very approximate”^'^ 
and that although “by now, with some fifty thousand published papyri, papy- 
rologists have a fair idea of how... changes correlate with the passage of time, 
these changing styles ... are most precisely datable in the case of fully profes¬ 
sional cursives,” yet “few letters are written in such hands. More often they are 
written in an exaggeratedly clear semi-cursive that may be called a letter hand, 
intended to be legible to the recipient. These hands ... are harder to pin down 
by date.”^® Of course with the Aramaic/Hebrew script we are considerably less 
fortunate than with the Greek papyri, and between the writings of Qumran 


23 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 5. 

24 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 16-7. 

25 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 5. 

26 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 14. 

27 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 55. 

28 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 92-3. 
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and the Judaean Desert (second century BCE-second century ce) and the 
Cairo Genizah (earliest documents from the ninth century) the handful of 
Hebrew and Aramaic papyri, of which this is one, are the only textual evidence 
we have for writing in this script. Nevertheless, palaeographers have tried their 
hand at dating this letter. Neubauer, who hrst catalogued this papyrus for the 
Ashmolean, suggested that it was written in the eighth century,^^ but Edna 
Engel suggested the hfth century^® and Ada Yardeni went so far as to suggest 
the third century.^' In any case, it seems that a late Roman or early Byzantine 
date would indeed ht. 

Having determined the genre, style and possible range of dates for this let¬ 
ter, we should now see what it is trying to tell us about the writer and her fam¬ 
ily. The letter was sent to Eleazar, who resided in Egypt, and it was there that it 
was found. Harqan’s blessing to Eleazar’s wife and sons, also found in the letter, 
suggest that he is not alone in Egypt. If she herself is not from another Egyptian 
province, she may have been from Palestine and Eleazar may have emigrated 
to Egypt either in search of a livelihood or because he was compelled by un¬ 
known reasons to flee his homeland. These reasons may be hinted at in his 
sister’s description of him as a remnant of her father’s household. Eurther, we 
learn that Harqan, like her brother, had been married at some point, since she 
mentions her sons in the letter. Her failure to mention a husband may suggest 
that she was divorced, or that he was no longer alive at the time the letter was 
written. Was this also part of the same tragedy? The personal dimension of 
Harqan’s words to her brother at the beginning of the letter suggests a great 
love between brother and sister. Was Harqan Eleazar’s older sister and had she 
helped her mother raise him, or, if her mother had died, as may also be im¬ 
plied by her enigmatic lament for her father’s house, might she have raised 
him herself as a mother? Bagnall and Cribiore too, scanning their women’s let¬ 
ters, comment that "Older children sometimes became their younger siblings’ 
second mothers What had happened to this father’s house where parents 
and a husband are missing, and whether this has anything to do with some po¬ 
litical upheaval must remain unanswered. What this letter clearly shows is that 
after the destruction of the great Jewish community in Egypt in the wake of the 


29 Cowley, “Hebrew and Aramaic Papyri,” 7. 

30 E. Engel, “A Palaeographic Study of Oxford Ms. Heb d.69 (P),” Leshonenu 53 (1989), 265-86 
[Hebrew] and Mishor, “Papyrus Oxford e-120,” 53, nn. 2-3. 

31 A. Yardeni, ‘NahalSe’elim’Documents (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1995), 91, n. 1 
[Hebrew]. 

32 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 77. 
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Jewish revolt in 115-17 ce,^^ Jews soon saw Egypt again as the great “meat pot” 
(Exod 16:3) and continued to seek political and economic refuge there. 

Much of Bagnall and Cribiore’s work on women’s letters is devoted to this 
question: can we tell if the woman actually knew how to write, if she actu¬ 
ally held the pen that scribbled the letters we have before us?^^ This was also 
the problem that worried Mordecai Mishor. He suggested at one point that 
“the letter was written by a woman or dictated by her,”^® and at another that 
Harqan “sat dovm and wrote or dictated to one of her sons.”^® In these words 
Mishor implies that Harqan herself may not have been able to write the letter 
since she was illiterate. However, he also states that “the handwriting is clumsy 
and bears witness to the fact that the writer was not a professional. The letters, 
however, are clear and distinct one from the other in an amazing fashion.”^'^ 
It appears to me that this apparent contradiction between the two parts of 
this statement supports the proposition that Harqan is the actual ivriter of the 
letter. On the one hand, the writer is not a professional scribe. On the other 
hand, a clear, almost childish handwriting is a hallmark of people who are not 
versed in writing. Or, in the words of Bagnall and Cribiore when describing 
the hands of women that wrote the letters they collected in their book: “The 
private hands in particular, and the less experienced among them, show all the 
immediacy — the struggle, the successes, and the failures — of the hands that 
penned school exercises.”^® Mishor may have come up with the idea that one 
of Harqan’s sons wrote the letter, since this would explain the unprofessional 
hand, without allowing for the literacy of Harqan herself. Yet, from the letter 
itself it is impossible to know whether Harqan’s sons were even old enough to 
write themselves. 

I do think, though, that concentrating on who actually held the pen that 
spilled the ink on the papyrus is missing a much more important aspect of this 
letter and that is its style. This letter is written in very high, literary Hebraized 
Aramaic. In it Harqan displays a considerable degree of literacy and a poetic 


33 On this revolt see primarily M. Pucci Ben Zeev, Diaspora Judaism in Turmoil, 776/777 CE: 
Ancient Sources and Modern Insights (Leuven: Peeters, 2005). I have recently suggested 
that Jews began to return to Egypt already after the Bar Kokhba revolt; see T. Ilan, “Julia 
Crispina of the Babatha Archive Revisited: A Woman between the Judean Desert and the 
Fayum in Egypt, between the Diaspora Revolt and the Bar Kokhba War,” in Gender and 
Social Norms in Ancient Israel, Early Judaism and Christianity: Texts and Material Culture, 
eds. M. Banks et al. (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2019), 269-76. 

34 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters, 41-5. 

35 Mishor, “Papyrus Oxford e-120,” 54. 

36 Mishor, “Papyrus Oxford e-120,” 57. 

37 Mishor, “Papyrus Oxford e-120,” 54, and n. 9. 

38 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 45. 
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ability. In two sentences she employs a range of linguistic phenomena that 
encompass rabbinic, biblical and targumic phraseology. Is it at all important 
to inquire whether Harqan actually held the pen, when the really important 
question is, where did she acquire this deep intellectual property? It seems 
to me that the question of who did the actual writing is not really important. 
Dictation was the norm of most highly literate people. No one denigrates 
Cicero’s works because we know that most of them were actually dictated to 
a scribe. Or again, with Bagnall and Cribiore, "if, as we argue, the letters come 
almost entirely from the top quintile of society, the chances of literacy are 
much higher than if they were the product of a cross section of society... Some 
women, it turns out, were able to write with ease, but they are also those most 
likely to have been able to afford to own or hire an amanuensis. It is, ironically, 
those most capable of writing, who are least likely to do so The ques¬ 
tion is thus not who actually wrote the letter but who composed it. If Harqan 
was able to compose such a letter, we have to assume that she was a highly 
learned woman. But she was probably not alone in this for, although Bagnall 
and Cribiore did not find literary quotations and poetic expressions in the let¬ 
ters of their correspondents, they did remark that Tt often happens that... a 
rare word found its way into a woman’s vocabulary.’'^'’ This means that some 
women of late antiquity were well educated and literate. 

What this discussion allows us to see is, on the one hand, that Harqan’s let¬ 
ter fits perfectly into the model so finely crafted by Bagnall and Cribiore for 
women’s letters. On the other hand, it is also exceptionally Jewish and educat¬ 
ed, indicating how deeply Harqan was integrated both in the universal culture 
of her time and in the Jewish world she inhabited. 


2 P. 8283 (Berlin): Sarah to Her Sons Tanhum and Yishaq 

This papyrus is housed in the Agyptisches Museum in Berlin, where most of 
the Hebrew and Aramaic papyri hail from the Fayum.'’’ It is a large sheet of 


39 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women’s Letters, 6. On literacy in Jewish society in general and on 
women's literacy in particular, see also the discussions in C. Hezser, ‘Private and Public 
Education,' in The Oxford Handbook of Jewish Daily Life in Roman Palestine, ed. C. Hezser 
(Oxford: OUP, 2010), 476-8; C. Bakhos, “Orality and Writing,” in The Oxford Handbook of 
Jewish Daily Life, 491-2; and also T. Ilan, “Gender Issues and Daily Life,” in The Oxford 
Handbook of Jewish Daily Life, 59-60. 

40 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters, 66. 

41 See M. Steinschneider, “Hebraische papyrus-Fragmente aus dem Fajjum,” Magazin fur die 
Wissensehaft desJudenthums 6 (1879), 250-4. 
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papyrus 33.5 x 12 cm and the short text at the top is written along its longer 
side. It consists of 5 lines, the last of which is completely illegible. The papyrus 
has never been published before, although a description of its physical fea¬ 
tures has been provided by Colette Sirat, who also supplied the reader with a 
photograph, from which I hrst read the papyrus.''^^ It resembles Harqan’s letter 
in that it too displays an extravagant waste of papyrus space. 

2.1 Text 

!<['’a]iy nm ■’;id nh'v ’■’Jn pra’i nimn jintt jinb njn mu? jn nbu? ■’nn[n] 1. 

[ pD]Nm jn jnn nu?nn _]in n'’‘7ap[i_]iiD'’[a;i/nip_]'’‘7 [ ] 2. 

[ ] n‘7U?'’ pDobu?! nbu?^ pD’aN pap -h ■’an’ n’du? nni [ ] 3. 

n['7]p‘7 pnci PDi pa*? n[ ] 4. 

2.2 Translation 

1. Seals of peace from Sarah, from her to you, you Tanhum and Yishaq my 
sons. Abundant peace from the Master of Heaven 

2. [...] me [... at yo]urs [... that] I received from [... da\ric five dinars from 
dari[c ...] 

3. [...] and the Lord of Heaven will show me the honour of your faces in 
peace and will send [me news of?] your wellbeing (lit. peace). 

4. [...] for you and abound and increase for ever 

2.3 Comments 

1 .1 — D* 7 U? ’Qn[n] (Seals of peace): The last three letters in the first word are 
barely legible and the first one is illegible, but the reconstruction is based on 
an expression that clearly derives from Palestinian phraseology, attested in its 
earliest version in the tannaitic midrash, Sifre on Numbers (42), with reference 
to the biblical priestly blessing (Num 6:26), that ends with words D 1 * 7 U? ~[b DU?’! 
(“and grant you peace”). On these words the Sifre remarks: Dnin pNU? D1*7U?n * 711.1 
D 1 * 7 U? N*7N niDian *7P (“peace is great because the seal of all other blessings is 
none other than peace”). This idea is further voiced in later rabbinic texts as 
well (see e.g. Lev. Rab. 9:9). The word Q* 7 U? (peace) appears three more times in 
this short letter. 


42 C. Sirat, Les papyrus en caracteres hebraiques trouves en Egypt (Paris: Editions du Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique, 1985), 109 and plate 40.1 was assisted in my read¬ 
ing endeavours by the late outstanding Semitic Palaeographer Dr. Ada Yardeni, to whom 
I am eternally grateful for the possibility of making sense of this complicated text. I have 
meanwhile benefited from an improved photograph supplied to me by Dr. Lepper of the 
Agyptisches Museum in Berlin, to whom I am also grateful. Some of the papyrus was also 
read by Doering, Ancient Jewish Letters, 448; see below in notes. 
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1 .1 — N['’D]iy nm nbui (Abundant peace from the Master of heaven): 
The reading of the last word is not certain, but in light of the fact that the same 
term appears two line below makes the reconstruction likely. This Aramaic 
term for the God of Israel — Master of Heaven — is used in Palestinian sourc¬ 
es, as for example in the early Gen. Rab. 14:7: ■’’IPNh ’Dn HNT N’Diy pS’m pN 
’riNT NDhph (“we are bathing in [the light of] the Master of Heaven, whose face 
you will [only] see in the world to come,” and see also in Lev. Rab. 25:5; Lam. 
Rab. petihta 24). Notice that in this citation, as in our letter, the mention of 
the Master of Heaven is associated with seeing someone’s face (■’’latth ’Dn in 
Gen. Rab.; pa’aN ... ’Dn'’ in our letter). In another letter preserved on papyrus 
in Hebrew, also from Sarah’s milieu, a similar opening formula is preserved, 
albeit in Hebrew. In Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms Heb. d. 69 (P) the letter opens 
as follows: D’Diaon Dlbu? Despite being composed in two different lan¬ 
guages, the two formulae are very similar. 

1.2 — [pa]Nm ID pan ntyan paN['’]a[a {[da]ric five dinars from the dari[c]): 
Although the word paxm (dariakon), which I read twice in this line, is in both 
cases reconstructed, the reconstruction is based both on its repetition and rar¬ 
ity, and also on its meaning in this context. The word paNm in various forms 
appears in the singular (as here) in t. B. Bat. 11:2 and in plural in t. Sheqal. 2:1 
(nuiaNm). In both cases, it has been argued that it refers to solid gold coinage 
of the Persian Achaemenid period, the dark, also mentioned in the Hebrew 
Bible (ddddin Ezra 8:27; 1 Chr 29:7).^^^ Although scholars do not claim that 
it continued to be in use long after the fall of the Achaemenid empire,^® in 
Jewish contexts the memory of its high monetary value continued to resonate. 
In the Tosefta we read: Ntyun 11 NliVl Ninu? pimu? HD bl lb iniJ plin ... 11 'HI 

lb inu pi’m ini una nina pN ’b I'-’n nxi im ib 'dni piu7i iTin np inuni 
niliy pl’miy no bl (“If he wrote [in the document] ... drokon he gives him all 
that is worth like a drikon. If he negotiates with his fellow in the marketplace 
and said to him: The gold you owe me is no less than a dinar of gold draykon, 


43 Like Harqan's letter, this letter was first published by Cowley, “Hebrew and Aramaic 
Papyri,” 4-5, and then by M. Mishor, “A Hebrew Letter, Oxford MS. Heb. d.69 (P): A 
Republication,”iesAonenu 53 (1989), 215-64 [Hebrew]. 

44 For references see A. Kohut, Aruch Completum (Vienna: Menorah Verlag, 1926) 3:148-9 
(also deriving the Greek drachma from this term, but I have not seen this argument else¬ 
where); Markus Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi 
and the Midrashie Literature (New York: Pardes, 1926), 324; S. Lieberman, Tosefta kifshuta 
(New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1962), 4:679; (2001) 9:454. 

45 See e.g. M. Alram, “Daric,” in Encyelopedia Iraniea (first published 1994), at http://www. 
iranicaonline.org/articles/daric (accessed 18.6.2016). 
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he gives him what a draykon is worth”).^® I read in this tradition a reference to 
an inflated, fluctuating coinage, represented by the dinar, which is compared 
to the stable coinage of the dark. A person who wants to preserve the value of 
his/her money will use the dark as the standard, and will be paid according to 
its monetary rate on the market on the day he claims his money back. 

Bagnall and Cribiore had argued that one of the best methods for dating 
some women’s letters depends on the monetary value of goods or coins men¬ 
tioned in the document. On pp. 90-91 they give a short history of the fluctua¬ 
tion of currency in Egypt in antiquity, but then they write that although "sums 
of money are mentioned in many letters ... it is not always easy to be sure how 
to interpret these sums given the only approximate dates we can assign to the 
letters.”^^ This would describe well the situation in our letter, especially be¬ 
cause the use of the dinar (mentioned in Sarah’s letter next to the daric) as 
the currency indicator is especially problematic, if we consider, as Bagnall and 
Cribiore inform us, that the Roman denarius was used in Egypt next to the 
Egyptian drachma, until the great inflation of the third century, but then it was 
replaced hrst by the standard Roman dinar, and when this continued to be 
devalued, in 351, by the gold solidus. Bagnall and Cribiore end their cryptic de¬ 
scription with the words: “the solidus ... remained the units of account for most 
purposes until well after the Arab conquest, when the conquerors’ dinar (the 
name itself derived from the Roman denarius) succeeded to the position of the 
solidus.”^^ Erom this we might have deduced that between 351 and the Arab 
conquest, the Roman denarius as such had gone out of circulation for three 
hundred years. The use of the dinar currency in our document would, accord¬ 
ing to this reading, have to be interpreted as either earlier than 351 (in which 
case hve dinars would be an especially small sum of money, hardly worth men¬ 
tioning) or it would have to be dated after the Arab conquest, something that 
is of course possible but not very likely. 

Eortunately, Jewish literature of this period employs a different terminology. 
In rabbinic literature throughout, the dinar continues to be the chief coinage, 
and this does not change between the early (Tannaitic) and late (Amoraic) 
periods. Daniel Sperber, in his study of money and prices in Roman Palestine, 
concluded that “during the third century, and probably in the second half of it, 
‘dinad came to refer to a gold coin, the aureus, and later in the fourth century it 


46 I am using the Erfurt Ms., the Vienna Mss and the first printed edition which read here 
pUN'n (dariabon)] this could also be the version in Sarah’s letter, but then it would have 
distanced itself from the Persian daric considerably. 

47 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters, 71. 

48 Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's Letters, 91. 
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was also applied to the solidus This observation, which Sperber makes for 
Palestine, can, perhaps with some reservations, be extended to Jewish Egypt. In 
aketubbah from Antinoopolis, dated to 417 ce, the word probably appears 
half a dozen times, but most of the references are emendations of the editors. 
Only in 1 .17 can we clearly read: "in uba I'’“7 N[....]t ;ilT "iJ['’T] {“[di]nar a pair of 
[...] these half a dinad')?° Because the document is so fragmentary, we cannot 
unfortunately determine the value of the dinar in it or what its purchasing 
power was. Thus, what this document indicates is not whether a dinar here 
really refers to the Roman golden solidus, but rather that the term was indeed 
used by the Jews of Egypt in their legal documentation in the hfth century.®' 

In light of these observations, I think we can conclude that the Sarah of our 
letter is using the old and trustworthy dark to emphasize that the dinars she 
has in store for her sons maintain their value in times of currency fluctuations. 
The hve dinars she is speaking of, whether they are indeed worth hve soiidi, 
as Sperber would maintain, or even if not (and should be dated as early as the 
third century), are a valuable asset, since their value is maintained by the dark. 

1 .3 — "inp "h ’Dn'’ N’Dty ’"IQI (and the Lord of Heaven will show me the 
honour of your faces): As we saw above, “Master of Heaven” is a Palestinian ap¬ 
pellation of the God of Israel. Here it appears again, this time together with the 
wish the mother expresses to see her sons’ faces in the near future. The term 
used to describe what she wishes to see has something to do with “your faces” 
(pa’tJN); the space before the word is large enough for a three-letter word, and 
the traces could add up to " 13 D. A combination of the words " 13 D and ptiN is very 
common in Palestinian rabbinic sources, and is also quite common in combi¬ 
nation with the Aramaic root ’Dn (to see).®^ 

1 .4 p[‘7]p‘7 PnD’l PDl (and abound and increase for ever). The Aramaic word 
PD is much liked by letter writers in the milieu of our papyrus. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, in a fragmentary letter preserved in Oxford (ms Heb. f 114 [P]),®^ we hnd 


49 D. Sperber, Roman Palestine 200-400: Money and Priees, 2nd ed. (Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan 
University Press, 1991), 34. 

50 C. Sirat, P. Cauderlier, M. Dukan and M. A. Friedman, La Ketouba de Cologne: Un contrat de 
managejuif a Antinooplis (Opladen: WestdeutscherVerlag, 1986), 21. 

51 See also an interesting unpublished papyrus from Vienna (H 77), whose photograph is pre¬ 
sented in Sirat, Les papyrus en caracteres hebra'Cques, plate 27. Although Dr. H. Loebenstein, 
according to Sirat, had declared the latter as originating from the 8th century and written 
in Judeo-Arabic, from what I can tell, this is not the case. It also mentions, among other 
sums of money in zuzim, a fU’T DD’p. A UD’p according to Jastrow, Dictionary, 1364 is a 
measure of a sixth (sextarius) and a NDD’p, Jastrow, Dictionary, 1364-5 is a chest. Either 
would do here, but it should be noted that the first is a Greek loanword and the second 
Latin. 

52 y. Demai 1:3, 22a; 66a; Gen. Rab. 17:3; 35:2; Lev. Rab. 34:14; Ruth Rab. 3:4; Qoh. Rab. 12:5. 

53 Published by Gowley, “Hebrew and Aramaic Papyri,” 7-8. 
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this word in parts of the hrst hve preserved lines: priS’... ’.ID 'dT'V ... 

[iJUDl ubv) 113*713 ... *731 p;iD1 0*7117... [r]^0 0 * 7117 ... (“Peace ... peace much peace ... 
Yishaq peace, plenty... peace and plenty and all... all of you peace and plen¬ 
ty ...”). Peace and plenty were also, as here, very common as closing/opening 
salutations for Jewish letters, documented both from before the time of this 
papyrus and afterwards, as shown by Lutz Doering in his study of Jewish letter- 
writing.®^ Of special interest is a very famous letter which rabbinic sources 
claim was sent from the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem before the destruction of 
the Temple in 70 ce to the Jewish Diaspora, informing them that they should 
intercalate the year. This letter is recorded four times in rabbinic literature, 
beginning with the Tosefta (t. Sanh. 2:6; see also b. Sanh. 11b; y. Ma'as. S. 5:4, 
56c; y. Sanh. 1:2, i8d). In all versions the blessing formula is N.ID’ 1130*7127 (“your 
peace shall increase”), but in the Babylonian version we actually hnd the same 
formula as here: D* 7 J 7*7 NtD’ 11301*7127 (“your peace shall increase forever”). 

Interestingly, just as the Hebrew letter on papyrus mentioned at the begin¬ 
ning of this commentary starts like our letter, it also ends with a similar for¬ 
mula, albeit in Hebrew: D*71J7*7 noi’l mp’ jn’O 03 *73 01*71271 101*7127 (“your peace 
and the peace of all your household shall increase forever”). If both letters, one 
in Hebrew and one in Aramaic, begin with a similar formula and end with a 
similar formula, we may be looking here at an epistolary convention, perhaps 
derived from a letter-writing handbook. 

2.4 Discussion 

The purpose of this letter, somewhat concealed by the badly preserved state of 
line 2, is to convey to Tanhum and Yishaq that their mother holds for them a 
substantial sum of money, which she received (n'’*73p) from someone (whose 
identity is not preserved in the letter) and perhaps that it belongs to them and 
they should come and take it; or, alternatively (on a less optimistic note), that 
they have in their possession (]l13'’[3;i/D1p]) this sum of money that they owe 
her, and she wants it returned. The mention of money in this line, dehned by 
two currencies, one old and stable (the Achaemenid daric) and one new and 
prone to monetary fluctuations (the Roman denarius) show that the letter was 
written in the inflation-ridden third-fourth centuries. 

In the following I will position this letter in comparison with the letter of 
Harqan discussed above, in order to see how they are similar, how they differ 
and what the two together can tell us about Jewish women’s letters. In the hrst 
place, it is important to note that both letters employ standard and not so stan¬ 
dard formulae preserved in contemporary (especially rabbinic) literature. This 
is a revelation in itself (since this literature has not been preserved on papyri 


54 Doering, Ancient Jewish Letters, 448-9. 
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from Egypt) but while in the case of Sarah’s letter, we were able to show that 
these formulae are also found in other letters of the time, for the most part this 
has not been the case in Harqan’s letter. This may imply something, to which I 
shall return, but for the time being, we shall concentrate on the most striking 
difference between the two letters. 

It is rather obvious that Sarah’s letter was written for a purpose, whereas 
Harqan’s letter was a labour of love, written to keep communications going in 
a world where distances were hard to physically bridge. Thus, it is likely that 
Sarah would have needed the letter written more urgently than Harqan, and 
would have been more inclined to seek professional help (if she could not do it 
herself, and even if she could). There are two indications within the letter itself 
that it may have been written by a professional scribe. The first is the script. 
Sarah’s letter, although not as well preserved as Harqan’s, was written in a more 
professional hand. The second is the epistolary formula used in it. As I stated 
in the notes to the individual parts of the letter, the opening and closing formu¬ 
lae seem to have been taken from a standard epistolary handbook. The letter 
to which I compared Sarah’s composition is written to a certain person — 
Ya'aqob ben Yishaq — who bears the exalted title Rav, from a certain Eleazar 
ben Yosa. It is a complex business letter and, after the closing formula, which 
is similar to the one in Sarah’s letter, we are informed that a certain scribe — 
Issi — wrote it down as dictated by Eleazar. The latter had certainly used the 
services of a professional scribe. Although in Sarah’s letter no such professional 
is mentioned, perhaps she had employed the services of one, and he may have 
even signed his name in the fifth, illegible line of the epistle. 

It should be noted here that in the letter from the heads of the synagogue 
cited above in association with Harqan’s letter, a certain scribe (whose name 
unfortunately is not preserved) is also mentioned. These two examples, out of 
the half dozen letters we possess from this milieu, most of them too fragmen¬ 
tary to decide whether they were written by the author or by a scribe, is a high 
percentage. They may suggest that it was standard practice to acknowledge 
the services of the scribe, perhaps indicating that scribes were nobody’s slaves 
but free proud professionals.®^ If no scribe is mentioned in.Harqan’s letter, this 
would be a further indication that she wrote it herself 


55 On the phenomenon of professional scribes in Roman Judaea/Arabia, most of them Jews, 

see T. Ilan, “Witnesses in the Judaean Desert Documents: Prosopographical Observations,” 
Scripta Classica Israelica 20 (2001), 169-78. 
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3 Conclusion 

The two Aramaic letters on papyrus from Egypt discussed in this paper, one 
from a sister to a brother and one from a mother to sons, certainly belong in 
Bagnall and Cribiore’s book. Not only were they written by women, but they 
conform to the genres and contents of women’s letters from Egypt of late an¬ 
tiquity while also displaying unique features of Jewishness. They are hlled with 
blessings and wishes; they convey feelings of love and longing to distant rela¬ 
tives, and Sarah’s letter also has a business purpose. At the same time they con¬ 
front the scholar with the urgent question — who wrote them, and to what 
extent can we assign them to the women whose names are attached to them. 
Thus, they display all the characteristics and riddles of the letters Bagnall and 
Cribiore had collected. 
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Introduction to the Medieval Section 


Mark Cohen 


Egypt in the central Middle Ages (tenth to thirteenth centuries), an era known 
as the classical Genizah period, was for Jews the most peaceful and prosperous 
land within the Mediterranean Islamic world, and hence a favored home for 
many. Many traced their ancestry hack to communities settled there during 
the pre-Muslim Byzantine era. As noted by Petra Sijpesteijn in this volume, 
one Arabic chronicler reports that 40,000 Jews lived in Alexandria at the time 
of the Arab conquest of Egypt (c. 642) while another chronicler reports 70,000. 
Even if these numbers are exaggerated, they are still indicative of a large popu¬ 
lation of Jews living in Byzantine Alexandria when the Arabs arrived. Petra 
Sijpesteijn goes on to discuss the papyrological and other documentary evi¬ 
dence for a Jewish presence in Egypt during the early centuries of Muslim rule. 
The Arabic papyri and inscriptions from Egypt offer scant traces of Jewish life 
during the seventh and eighth centuries. However, ‘[t]he small number of ex¬ 
plicit attestations does not prove that there were hardly any Jews in Egypt at 
this time, but rather that identifying them in the written record as such, both 
as a group and as individuals, was not deemed necessary during the hrst two 
centuries of Muslim rule.’' Jews become more visible in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, in part because of the leads given us by the Genizah, which preserve 
a detailed and fascinating glimpse of Jewish life in the Land of the Nile. 

Some Jews certainly came to Egypt in the train of the Arab conquerors. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries, substantial growth in the Jewish popula¬ 
tion resulted from a general migration from the Eastern Islamic lands to the 
Mediterranean in the wake of the break-up of the Abbasid Caliphate into 
various successor states. The Mediterranean offered economic opportunities 
in long-distance trade, and Jews seeking their fortune settled in many of the 
regions rimming the Mediterranean basin from Spain to Syria-Palestine. Egypt 
was a major destination for them. 

Jewish immigrants thickened existing Jewish communities in Egyptian cit¬ 
ies, and new communities sprang up. As the commercial hub of Egypt, Eustat 
(Arabic, al-Eustat) came to contain a large Jewish population. The Jews of 
Eustat had ties, not only to Palestine, but also to the whole of North Africa, to 
Sicily, and, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to the Arabian port of Aden 
and, from there, to the west coast of India. The mix of places of origin and/or 


1 Taken from the essay by Petra Sijpesteijn in this volume, p. xxx. 
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locations of individuals’ schools of study is revealed in the different forms of 
Hebrew script found in legal documents from the Jewish court, as well as in mer¬ 
chants’ letters, retrieved from the Cairo Genizah, as Judith Olszowy-Schlanger 
explains in her chapter in this volume. Her analysis of the different scripts not 
only conhrms the cosmopolitan nature of the Fustat Jewish population; it also 
indicates changes over time within the Jewish community in Egypt. 

Though Jews lived mainly in urban centers, some were attracted to rural 
areas, where flax (Egypt’s main crop and the principal agricultural commodity 
in which Egyptian Jewish merchants traded) was grown. Because Egypt had 
been closely connected to Palestine since Byzantine times, the largest syna¬ 
gogues in Egyptian towns followed the Palestinian rite. Babylonian immigrants 
founded their own houses of worship, especially in the larger communities. 
Karaites, too, settled in Egypt, where they kept their own customs and visited 
their own places of prayer. Some became wealthy and attained important posi¬ 
tions in the Eatimid court. This, in spite of the fact that Karaite Bible scholars 
maintained an ambivalent attitude towards Egypt: “as both a paradigm and 
symbol of the dark state of exile and strangeness,” to quote the closing words 
of Marzena Zawanowska’s chapter. 

Miriam Erenkel, writing about the classical Genizah period, shows how 
closely connected Egyptian Jewry was to Palestine, through institutional ties 
and through webs of family connections. Egyptian Jewry’s well-known chari¬ 
tableness prompted poor Jews from all over to seek relief in Egypt. The Eatimid 
conquest of Egypt and the transfer of its imperial capital from Tunisia to Cairo 
in g6g was another important factor explaining Jewish migration to the Land 
of the Nile. 

Until the latter third of the eleventh century, the Jerusalem Yeshivah exer¬ 
cised effective authority over the Jews of the Eatimid Empire, including Egypt. 
Nevertheless, as Erenkel explains, Jews emigrated from Palestine to Egypt dur¬ 
ing times of crisis, notably Bedouin raids in the 1020s, the Seljuk conquest in 
the early 1070s, and following the Crusader conquest of Jerusalem in logg. Eor 
these emigres nearby Egypt was a favored destination. 

Business ties between Egyptian Jewish merchants and merchants from the 
West constituted another important source of Jewish migration. Manyjews also 
headed for Egypt following the Bedouin sack of Qayrawan in Tunisia in 1057. 
Later, more Jews transferred their homes from Spain and Morocco to Egypt in 
the wake of the Almohad persecutions that began in the 1140s. Maimonides 
and his family are to be counted among these refugees. They apparently were 
already involved in long-distance trade when they settled in Egypt around 
1165, following a brief and unsuccessful attempt to settle in Crusader occupied 
Palestine. A younger Muslim contemporary, Ibn al-Qifti, who lived in Egypt 
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during the first two decades after the arrival of the Maimonides family, writes 
in his encyclopedia of learned men, Ta’rlkh al-hukamd, that, upon his arrival, 
Maimonides “traded in precious jewels and the like.” 

Egypt in the twelfth century was the most important node on the East- 
West trade route to South Asia. Maimonides’ brother, David, drowned in a 
shipwreck in the Indian Ocean while acting as a business agent for others, in¬ 
cluding his brother. In a famous letter describing his grief over his brother’s 
death, Maimonides relates that he lost much of his own money too in this 
tragic venture. 

In her chapter, Joanna Weinberg traces the vicissitudes of a law, traced back 
to the Bible, which prohibited Jews from returning to live in Egypt. We may 
imagine that, whatever guilt Maimonides might have felt for settling there, 
he rationalized his trespass because of the exception made explicit in the 
Palestinian Talmud, which he quotes in his Sefer ha-Mitzvot: “You may not re¬ 
turn in order to settle there, but you may return for trade and business transae- 
tions and to eonquer the Land" 

The poet Judah ha-Levi followed the easterly route from Spain on his way 
from Spain to the Holy Land, stopping off for eight months in prosperous Egypt. 
In addition to his Alexandrian host, the wealthy physician and chief Jewish 
judge, Aaron ibn al-Ammani, ha-Levi heaped praise on the Cairene India mer¬ 
chant, Halfon ha-Levi, whose acquaintance he had made in Spain. In his chap¬ 
ter, Yehoshua Granat explores these and others of Judah ha-Levi’s “Egyptian 
poems,” which reflect his favorable impression of the Egyptian Jewish grandees 
who wined and dined him in hopes he would strike new roots in their land. 
Poignant in ha-Levi’s Egyptian poetry is his ambivalence about leaving Egypt, 
with its Andalusian-like intellectual Jewish culture, and so forsaking his admir¬ 
ers there in order to complete his pilgrimage to Palestine. 

Some seventy-five years after Judah ha-Levi’s sojourn in Egypt another poet, 
Judah al-Harizi, abandoned his Spanish homeland and stopped off in Egypt 
while on pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Paul Eenton follows his reception in 
Egypt, which was considerably less enthusiastic than that enjoyed by his more 
famous forerunner, whose renowned poetry had preceded his arrival in the 
flesh. Moreover, by the second decade of the thirteenth century (when al-Harizi 
set foot in Egypt) times had changed, and wealthy patrons were harder to find. 
General economic decline, a shrinking Jewish share of the India trade, along 
with the long-term after-effects of the disastrous plague and famine of 1201- 
1202, certainly contributed to al-Harizi’s difficulty in finding sponsors. 

To what extent did Jews living in Egypt conceive of themselves as belonging 
to Egyptian society: as being, so to speak, “Egyptians”? Esther Miriam-Wagner 
applies socio-linguistic concepts to the Arabic component in letters written 
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in Judaeo-Arabic in order to answer this question. She observes that letters 
written by merchants contain the least amount of Hebrew. This may reflect 
the considerable amount of time they spent apart from the Jewish community, 
and often away from Egypt, buying from and selling to non-Jewish traders, trav¬ 
eling with them by ship or by camel caravan, and following the “custom of the 
merchants” that prevailed in the interdenominational Islamic marketplace. In 
my recent book, Maimonides and the Merchants:Jewish Law and Society in the 
Medieval Islamic World, I have written about this phenomenon, showing how 
Maimonides accommodated “the custom of the merchants” in his Mishneh 
Torah. Incidentally, as is well knovra, Maimonides always referred to himself 
in letters, not as an Egyptian, but as an Andalusian, or, in Hebrew, a Sefardi, ap¬ 
parently never allowing himself to be mistaken as a native of the land in which 
he lived for the last forty years of his life. 

Though they were second-class subjects, forced to pay the punitive poll tax, 
for most of the central Middle Ages Jews in Egypt lived comfortably among 
their Muslim neighbors. The degree to which the Jews of Eustat were embed¬ 
ded in Egyptian society is clear from Craig Perry’s study of Jewish slave owners. 
Manyjews owned non-Jewish non-Muslim slaves. Through the ownership and 
use of such slaves. Perry finds Jewish men and women to have consolidated 
their position both externally (within wider Egyptian society) and internally 
(within the Jewish community in Egypt). A major exception proving the rule 
was the persecution of non-Muslims under the so-called “mad” Eatimid caliph 
al-Hakim during the first and second decades of the eleventh century. Many 
non-Muslims converted to Islam to save their lives, though al-Hakim’s son and 
successor, al-Zahir, reversed his father’s act, which controverted the Qur’an’s 
rule of “no compulsion in religion” (Q2:256). Under the Mamluks (1250-1517), 
Jewish and to a greater extent Christian fortunes declined. Persecutions of 
non-Muslims were more frequent and, for the Jews, a general setback in eco¬ 
nomic well-being, marked this period. Nonetheless, Jews in Egypt still fared 
better than their brethren in western Christendom, who, from the time of the 
first Crusade (1096) on, suffered violence, anti-Semitism, and expulsions from 
several lands. 

As I have shovra in my Under Crescent and Cross, several European Jewish 
travelers to the Middle East in the later Middle Ages commented on the rel¬ 
atively secure position of the Jews in Muslim lands, when compared to the 
downtrodden life of Jews in Christian Europe. They favorably contrasted the 
galut (exile) of the Jews of Islam with the galut of the Jews in the lands from 
which they hailed. In his chapter in this volume, Dotan Arad challenges this in¬ 
terpretation. He discusses a “template letter,” possibly based on an actual letter 
sent from Alexandria to the community of Cairo, in which the addressees are 
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described as “strangers in their enemies’ wilderness; who dwell in a land that 
is not theirs.” Though, as Arad rightly admits, "[w]e cannot... assume firm con¬ 
clusions based on one letter,” his interpretation supports the view, advanced 
above, that life for Jews in late medieval Egypt was considerably less secure and 
less prosperous than it had been in earlier centuries. 

The papers in this Part thus present a nuanced picture of the Jews of Egypt 
during the medieval period. As citizens, they were second-class subjects: their 
rights were limited and they were forced to pay various discriminatory taxes. 
As Jews, they lived in exile: in Egypt, not in Israel. Nevertheless, they became 
the most important Jewish community of the medieval world: able to receive 
and disseminate the norms of Jewish scholarship and to support various Jewish 
communities living in Israel. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Visible Identities: In Search of Egypt’s Jews in Early 
Islamic Egypt 


Petra Sijpesteyn 


1 Introduction' 

When the Arabs arrived in Egypt in the mid-seventh century (ce), they re¬ 
portedly encountered substantial Jewish communities in Alexandria and at 
the Roman fortress of Babylon at the point where the Nile enters the Delta. 
Descriptions of synagogues, courts and religious educational institutions 
suggest a well-organised and functioning religious community. References 
to Jewish Egyptians in documentary sources, however — Greek, Coptic and 
Arabic papyri and inscriptions — remain scanty in the first two centuries of 
Muslim rule in Egypt. To quote Maged Mikhail’s recent historical study of the 
period, ‘Richly documented throughout Late Antiquity and especially from the 
late tenth century on, Egyptian Jews are marginally attested in the sources of 
the centuries under investigation [i.e., the early post-conquest centuries]. This 
prevents even a cursory survey’ (Mikhail 2014, g). Only from the ninth cen¬ 
tury do Jewish Egyptians become more visible in the documents. Three ques¬ 
tions follow from this observation. (1) How to explain the absence of Jews in 
the documentary record from the first two centuries of Arab rule in Egypt? 
(2) What caused the increase in attestations from the ninth century onwards? (3) 
Does this signify an increase in the Jewish Egyptian population or are other fac¬ 
tors at play? In this paper I will argue that the introduction of ethnic-religious 
identity markers in the written record in the ninth century is best explained 
by demographic changes and the consequent socio-political re-orientations 
related to these changes. 


1 Another version of this article has been arranged to appear under the same title in Elisabeth 
R. O'Connell (ed.), Egypt, empire and the formation of religious identity (c. so BC-AD igoo), 
British Museum Publications on Egypt and Sudan 11 (Leuven: Peeters, forthcoming). It is 
based on a presentation I held at the 2015-conference ‘Egypt and empire: Religious identities 
from Roman to modem times' at the British Museum. I would like to thank Eve Krakowski, 
Susanna de Vries, Nicholas de Lange, Adam Silverstein, Luk van Rompay, and Jelle Bmning 
for their help in providing references and feedback. Any remaining mistakes are entirely 
my own. This work was supported by the European Research Council under Grant number 
683194. 
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2 Sources 

Arabic literary sources reporting on Egypt under the first centuries of Muslim 
rule abound. Chronicles, geographical dictionaries and local histories provide 
information on historical events and on the human and natural environment, 
starting with the conquest and even pre-dating it. The earliest and doubtlessly 
richest source is Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s (d. 870) Conquest of Egypt {FutuhMisr). As 
Hugh Kennedy has pointed out this text is written to record the achievements 
of the Arabs who had conquered and subsequently ruled Egypt, but who had 
lost their privileged position to Persio-Turkish Muslims who had immigrated 
to Egypt from the eastern part of the empire from the 830s onwards (1998). 
In this sense it is a valuable source not only for the earliest period under ex¬ 
amination, but especially for the demographic and consequent social changes 
taking place in the ninth century. Erom the tenth century comes another rich 
source, al-Kindi’s (d. 961), Book of governors andjudges {Kitdb al-wuldtwa-kitdb 
al-quddt), which was also produced in Egypt. Later Egyptian sources, such 
as al-Maqrizi’s (d. 1442) description of the topography and history of Egypt 
{al-Mawd’iz wa-L-i'tibdrfidhikraL-khitatwa-L-dthdr) and Ibn Duqmaq’s (d. 1407) 
description of Cairo {Kitdb al-intisdr U-wdsitat 'iqd al-amsdr), also preserve use¬ 
ful earlier material despite their late date of composition. Geographical and 
historical texts written outside the province contain useful information as well. 

Documentary sources such as papyri and inscriptions from early Islamic 
Egypt are especially bountiful and useful sources to examine issues of self- 
identification amongst Egypt’s population. There are, however, some limita¬ 
tions to this material. Most of the papyri from the Islamic period are found in a 
limited number of rural findspots outside the main places of residence. A sub¬ 
stantial number of Arabic papyri and ostraca dating to the ninth century were 
discovered in Eustat (Denotx 1986; Gayraud, Bjdrnesjd and Denotx 1986, 25). 
Most papyri can only be roughly dated on the basis of the palaeography. 
Moreover, because most papyri have been found in disposal heaps, they lack 
an archaeological context. The individuals mentioned in the documents can 
mostly not be identified. Due to the haphazard composition of the papyrologi- 
cal remains, moreover, documents appear mostly in isolation without other 
texts related to the same events or individuals — thus offering only one side 
of a story. 

Documents related to Egypt’s Jewish community were partially produced 
by (and for) themselves, but documents produced by non-Jews also purposely 
or unintentionally record information. The most obvious are ethnic-religious 
markers (Greek 'Eppaioq, 'louSaioq; Arab. Yahudi, Isra’ili) which can be volun¬ 
tarily used or imposed by others to describe individuals or groups. References 
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to religious or community buildings and rituals, celebrations or any object or 
transaction related to the organisation thereof are attested as well. Religious 
and other literary and semi-literary texts such as amulets might be considered 
at first sight to be community specific but can, of course, have been consumed 
by other groups as well. Names are notoriously difficult identifiers (on all these 
issues, cf Ilan 2016).^ 

As for the languages in use in Islamic Egypt, some changes occurred under 
the Arabs, while continuity prevailed in other ways. When the Arabs arrived 
in Egypt in 639, Arabic was immediately added to the languages already in 
use, namely Greek and Coptic.^ Greek remained the language most commonly 
used in the administration into the ninth century. The use of Coptic increased 
under the Arabs as it was also used to write administrative documents for the 
first time. Coptic and Syriac had already become more important in the Near 
East, possibly as a form of anti-Chalcedonian resistance, but no Christian Syriac 
or Palestinian Aramaic papyri are attested from Byzantine Egypt.^ The use of 
Hebrew (and Aramaic) in Egypt increased from the fifth century onwards, but 
the impact of the supposed introduction of Hebrew as a liturgical language in 
the sixth century left few traces in the documentary record (Stroumsa 2012; 
Smelik 2012; Sirat 1985; Ilan 2016). Both Syriac and Judeao-Arabic papyri are 
attested from the ninth century onwards (see below). 


3 The Jewish Population of Egypt at the Time of the Arah Conquest 

Let us begin with an overview of what the historical, literary and documentary 
sources say about Egypt’s Jewish population on the eve of the Arab conquest. 
Documentary and literary sources suggest that Byzantine Egypt was home to 
a significant, religiously active and transregionally connected Jewish com¬ 
munity residing both in towns and in the countryside (Ilan 2016). In spite of 
the reports of repeated expulsions of and attacks on the JevCsh population of 
Alexandria by the Romans, a continuing Jewish presence in the city up to the 
Arab conquest is confirmed (Stroumsa 2012; Starr 1935, 281, 286). Presumably 
such expulsions were actually not applied to the whole Jewish population of 


2 With Marie Legendre I am preparing a paper on onomastics as a tool to study Egypt's Jewish 
community. 

3 From Late Roman Egypt date also a small number of Hebrew and Aramaic papyri (Sirat 1985; 
Ilan 2016) as well as a cache of very important but particular Syriac Manichaean texts found 
in the Dakhla oasis (Gardner 1996,161-76). 

4 For the small group of Syriac Manichaean papyri found in Dakhla, see above n. 3. For the 
increased use of Syriac in the seventh and eighth centuries, see Tannous 2018,181-89. For the 
rise of Coptic in the sixth century, see Papaconstantinou 2008. 
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the city, but rather imposed symbolically only on the Jewish leadership. There 
are suggestions that the Jewish population, in fact, increased in the early sev¬ 
enth century when refugees from Palestine fleeing the Persian armies settled 
in Alexandria (St John the Almsgiver 1980-1981; Ibn al-Bitriq 1985). Other 
sources point to a continued Jewish presence in the Egyptian countryside. The 
Babylonian Talmud contains a discussion on the permissibility of reading the 
book of Esther in Coptic (b. Meg. 18a). Probably related to the sixth-century 
debate within the Jewish community over whether scriptures should be read 
in public in Hebrew only, the reference points to the presence of ajewish com¬ 
munity in the Egyptian countryside which was in touch ivith the Babylonian 
religious authorities (Smelik2oi2). 

This Jewish community left its traces in Greek papyri where members are 
identihed as 'EjSpaioq or TouSaioq. Their community buildings, such as a ‘com¬ 
munal synagogue’ in an account of one of the Appion estates in the Eayyum 
dated to post-566 ce (P.Oxy. 55.3805), are mentioned as well. Hebrew and 
Aramaic papyri record Jewish marriage contracts, biblical, liturgical and magi¬ 
cal texts (Sirat 1985; Ilan 2016). All in all, the documentary and literary evidence 
points to an intensihed Jewish presence in Egypt from the fifth century on¬ 
wards (Ilan 2016,216-17). 

The presence of a signihcant Jewish population in Egypt is confirmed by 
descriptions of the Arab conquest. These accounts concentrate on the cities, 
where the Arabs encountered a substantial and active Jewish population. It 
is reported that when the Arabs entered Alexandria in 642, there were 40 or 
70 thousand Jews living there (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam 1922, 81; Ibn Duqmaq 1893; 
Ibn al-Bitriq 1985, §285, p. 147). Egypt’s conqueror and hrst governor, ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As (d. 664), subsequently determined in the treaty concluded in 641 with 
the city’s patriarch that the Jews could remain in the city (John of Nikiu 
1916,194). 

In and around the Roman fortress of Babylon several synagogues were lo¬ 
cated when the Arabs founded Eustat on the same spot at the entry of the Nile 
Delta (Dridi 2015; Stiefel 2014,27). Amongst the eleven functioning synagogues 
in the Egyptian capital that al-Maqrizi (d. 1442) mentions, he identifies four ex¬ 
plicitly as dating back to the hrst or second century ce (al-Maqrizi 2002-2003, 
4 - 939)- While such a date for continuously functioning synagogues might 
seem unlikely, it does suggest that these religious buildings were considered to 
be very old by the time al-Maqrizi described them. 

In fact, religious buildings, mosques, as well as churches and synagogues had 
to be built and expanded to serve the growing population of Eustat. Immigrants 
howed into the capital from Egypt and beyond (Dridi 2015). That this growing 
population residing in the capital contained Jews is clear from other sources as 
well. The chief judge of Eustat, Khayrb. Nu'aym (in office 737-744) announced 
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in 738-739 that from then on evidence of Jews and Christians in cases against 
their co-religionists was acceptable in court (al-Kindi 1912,351). 

While there is thus strong indication that there was a significant Jewish pop¬ 
ulation in Egypt during the hrst two centuries of Muslim rule, their presence in 
the documentary sources is very slim indeed. Greek papyri attest individuals 
identihed as 'Eppaioq, and, to a much lesser extent, ’louSaioq (Ilan 2016, 218- 
219), all but one produced by the Arab-Muslim administration. Greek writing 
on an ostracon records the contributions for the military provisions (dvvwva) 
by different population groups in Edfu, amongst whom the 'Ej 3 paicov are men¬ 
tioned. This text is dated to the very end of the Byzantine or early Arab period 
(Gascon 1978). A poll-tax receipt for Jakob 'EjSpaioq from the Eayyum is dated 
645 (spp 8.741). Two hscal lists dating to the eighth century from the Eayyum 
include men identihed as ' EjSpaioq (Levi and Abraham in P.Sijp. 36; Moses, 
Jacob and Orbi in spp 10.182). The only non-administrative text is a seventh- 
century receipt for rent made out to the lady ‘Esvuqjsi 'EjSpsa’ (P.Brook 15). Only 
one Arabic document from the second half of the eighth century uses the 
qualifier ‘the Jew’ or Jewish.’ Three generations of Jewish men, Jacob (Ya'qub), 
his son Joseph (Yusuf) and his grandson, were all identified ‘al-Yahudi’ in an 
Arabic sale-contract dated 761-762 for a mule (Hanafi 2004). While not many 
in number, the documents show a rather wide geographical spread throughout 
Egypt’s countryside. 

Interestingly, this period also yields only one Arabic document that uses 
the descriptive ‘the Christian’ or ‘Christian.’ In an eighth-century list of goods 
shipped for different individuals a Yasu‘ al-Nasrani and a Musa al-Nasrani 
appear (Khan 1992, no. 7). The adjective ‘Christian’ appears occasionally in 
seventh- and eighth-century Greek and Coptic legal documents to refer to 
Christian institutions such as monasteries and a Christian legal system or rul¬ 
ings (cf Papaconstantinou 2009). In a Greek letter dating to the second half 
of the seventh century, ‘Christian slaves’ are requested to be sent from Edfu 
to the Arab authorities in Eustat (P.Apoll. 51). The description of the gover¬ 
nor’s retinue as ‘Arab and Christian officials’ in an early eighth-century Greek 
papyrus is probably a reference to the linguistic-administrative domains that 
these two groups of administrators occupied. The officials are the recipients 
of the food such as dates, sheep, vinegar, oil, boiled wine and poultry and fire¬ 
wood for which the maintenance costs (Ar. rizq; Gr. Sarravv]) are demanded 
from the community of Aphrodito/Ishqtrh (P.Lond. 4.r375). Eamously, the 
Muslim-Arab conquerors are not religiously identified, but rather referred to in 
Greek as pcoaYKpi'fKi. probably a rendering of the Arabic word ‘muhajirun,’ mi¬ 
grants. Greek and Coptic papyri attest the term moumln, a rendering of Arabic 
‘mu’minun,’ ‘believers,’ but only in the combination amirmoumin, which refers 
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to the Arab administration as a whole and should not be understood as ‘prince 
of the believers’ (its literal translation). Sapaxv]v6<; is also occasionally used 
continuing pre-Islamic practice, as is apaili, -oq / dpaPixoq, both geographic 
markers.® 

Two further documents, one in Coptic and the other in Arabic, contain 
names that unambiguously refer to Jews, but without identifying them explic¬ 
itly as Jewish. A seventh/eighth-century Coptic document concerning the leas¬ 
ing of land from Bawit mentions Eliezer son of Toual (?) as the lessee (Delattre, 
Pilette and Vantieghem 2015, no. 3). Finally, in a letter dating to the last quar¬ 
ter of the eighth century an individual named Judah (Yahuda) appears (Jahn 
1937, no. 10 republished as Diem 2018, no. 2). Many more Jewish Egyptians are 
presumably hidden in the documents behind less unambiguous names and 
markers. The small number of explicit attestations does not prove that there 
were hardly any Jews in Egypt at this time, but rather that identifying them in 
the written record as such, both as a group and as individuals, was not deemed 
necessary during the hrst two centuries of Muslim rule. To understand when 
and why this changed in subsequent centuries, we should examine the relation 
between the Arab ruling authorities and their Egyptian subjects. 


4 From People of the Land to Copts 

In the period immediately following the Arab conquest the distinction that 
mattered was that between conquerors and conquered, Arabs and Egyptians, 
soldiers and peasants. The Egyptians who had remained in possession of their 
properties after the Arab takeover, worked the land to raise the taxes that paid 
the Arab soldiers’ stipends and provisions. Arabs and Egyptians occupied two 
distinctive hierarchical categories, and they also remained separated spatially, 
with the Arabs conhned to the garrisons of Fustat and Alexandria. The distinc¬ 
tion is reflected in the terms used to describe the two groups: soldiers [jund) 
for the Arabs versus ‘people of the land’ {ahl al-ard) for the Egyptians. The 
governor Qurra b. Sharik (in office 709-715) uses these terms in his letters to 
the pagarch Basileios of the district of Aphroditd/lshquh in Upper Egypt in 
the years 709-710 (e.g., Grohmann 1938a, nos. 148,159; Becker 1906, nos. 1-3; 
Abbott 1938, no. 2). Another term used to describe the Arab rulers is ‘people 
of Egypt’ (ahLMisr) (Diem 1984, no. 1; Ra^b 1981, no. 1). The name Misr, intro¬ 
duced by the Arabs, was the current identihcation for the province in Arabia. 


5 See for example the expression kata sarakenous or kat’arabas to indicate the hijra calendar in 
Greek and Coptic papyri (Bagnall and Worp 2004, 300). 
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This expression is also used to qualify the chief judge of Fustat {qadlahlMisr) 
in a papyrus letter from the Egyptian governor to the Nubian king dated 758. 
This same text refers to the Christian Nubians as a religious community {ahL 
milLatika) (Hinds and Sakkout 1981,220,222). 

A new phase in Arab-Egyptian relations, which had an impact on the use 
of descriptive terms attested in the papyri starts in the mid-eighth century 
This is when Arab-Muslim expansion extended into Egypt’s countryside with 
Arab-Muslims taking possession of agricultural lands and settling outside the 
garrisons (Sijpesteijn 2013,163-72). Arabicisation and Islamicisation, albeit still 
limited at this time, increased as a result. This in turn impacted the relation be¬ 
tween rulers and ruled and how the two groups were identihed in the written 
record. The changed vocabulary hrst occurs in documents related to taxation. 
A document dated ca. 735 enjoins Muslims {ahlal-Isldm) in the Eayyum to pay 
the alms-tax [sadaqa, zakdt) (Sijpesteijn 2013, no. 8), while both the terms ahl 
al-isldm and musUmun appear in a letter from the governor of Egypt to the king 
of Nubia dating to 758 (Hinds and Sakkout 1981,220,222). 

Later in the eighth century, documents attest the use of the two categories 
‘Muslims’ and ‘people of the covenant of protection,’ i.e., non-Muslims {ahl 
al-dhimma) as administrative entities (one such text is edited by Grohmann 
1952a, 132-33; another text is dated to 790 by Diem 1984, no. 7). Copts {qibt) are 
opposed to Muslims in another eighth-century papyrus related to agricultural 
taxes (Sijpesteijn 2006, no. 1). Eiscal categories are also specified as ‘Coptic’ 
{baqt al-qibt; fuduL al-qibt) when referring to dues imposed on the indigenous 
population (Grohmann 1938b, nos. 2 and 4). Starting in the late ninth cen¬ 
tury Arabic fiscal and legal documents make frequent use of the expression 
‘months of the Copts’ {shuhur al-qibt) in the date or ‘calculation of the Copts’ 
{‘adad al-qlbt) for the kind of payment requested. These terms are, however, 
used to indicate population groups as a whole, not individuals and seem to 
be used to identify non-Muslim Egyptian tax-paying peasants as opposed to 
Muslim ones, or even indigenous Egyptian practice as opposed to newly intro¬ 
duced (Arab) customs, without distinguishing between Christian and Jewish 
Egyptians. In fact, the term qibt does not seem to have a religious connotation 
at all. Copt, the Arab vulgarisation of the Greek A’i'yutttoi; is after all a generic 
term applicable to all indigenous inhabitants of the province. 


5 Changes in the Ninth Century 

Processes of Islamicisation, Arabicisation and migration in the ninth century 
altered Egypt’s population composition in both ethnic and religious terms. 
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While the rate of conversion seems to have continued to be negligible, the im¬ 
pact of the movement of populations across the Empire and within Egypt did 
lead to the rise of communal-religious designations. The late eighth and early 
ninth century witnessed great changes in settlement patterns within Egypt 
and migration into the province from the eastern part of the Empire. The 
breakdown of central control gave new population groups a chance to expand 
their presence in the province, dramatically changing its social-ethnic organ¬ 
isation. Greater interaction led, on the one hand, to a levelling of differences, 
on the other, and partially in reaction to it, to greater distinction and sharper 
demarcation between groups. This directly impacted both how members of 
those communities self-identified and were classihed. The documentary and 
literary record show how the application of identity markers used by and for 
individuals changed as a result. 

Erom the late eighth century onwards, troops originating in the eastern 
Islamic empire (Persian-Turkish soldiers) had found their way to Egypt, intro¬ 
duced initially by governors and military leaders sent to govern the province. 
Political events at the end of the eighth and early ninth century reinforced 
this development. Representatives of the ruling military elite from the caliphal 
capital in Iraq, who had been settling in Egypt since the late eighth century, 
now began to take over land holdings and offices at the expense of Egypt’s 
wujuh, the Arab families who had conquered and first settled Egypt in the sev¬ 
enth century. Erom the last decade of the eighth century the country came 
effectively under the control of a Persian-Turkish military elite initially based 
in Iraq. A semblance of order was restored by the Abbasid general Abd Allah 
b. Tahir, but the measures he took during his short presence in the province 
(825 or 826-827) decisively further reduced the power of the old Arab lead¬ 
ers. Eastern appointees replaced local Arabs in such crucial positions as the 
police and head of the fiscal office (al-Kindl 1912,183-84). With the administra¬ 
tors arrived personnel who introduced new administrative terminology and 
practices (Sijpesteijn 2011). In other words, support and co-operation from the 
local wujuh was no longer necessary, while a new class of administrators and 
bureaucrats was put in control of the province (Kennedy 1998). 

The wujuh turned to other ways to make their presence felt in the prov¬ 
ince. It is exactly when their role in the administration diminishes that 
Arab-Muslim Egyptians appear more prominently in mediation processes of 
informal conflict resolution as can be observed in the papyri. In this arena, 
which fell outside the official legal and administrative institutional structures, 
the Arabs still wielded substantial power based on their standing amongst the 
local population (Sijpesteijn 2020). In other areas too, the wujuh’s attempts at 
self-legitimisation can be observed. The first local history of Egypt, the Futuh 
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Misr is a conscious attempt to create the history and emphasise the impor¬ 
tance of the Arabs who had settled in and ruled Egypt from the seventh cen¬ 
tury (Kennedy 1998). The writing of a history for the wujuh connecting them 
to the Egyptian land coincided with the development of an Egyptian Muslim 
identity under influence of the processes of Islamicisation and Arabicisation, 
which found expression in other literary genres (Sijpesteijn 2011). 

Arab-Muslim settlement in the Egyptian countryside starting in the mid¬ 
eighth century had indeed led to increased Arabicisation and, to a lesser extent, 
Islamicisation (Sijpesteijn 2013,163-72). The use of Arabic had been gradually 
increasing to the point that no securely dated Greek papyri can be identihed 
after the hrst half of the ninth century. The use of Coptic diminished as well. 
The number of Arabic papyri, on the other hand, dramatically increases in the 
ninth century suggesting either that more Arabic speakers were settled in the 
Egyptian countryside or more Egyptians in the countryside used Arabic for 
their written communications (Sijpesteijn 2013,235-36). While Egypt’s Muslim 
population would continue to form a numerical minority for several centuries, 
intensihed contact resulted in Islamicisation in cultural and religious terms as 
well (Brett 2005; Mikhail 2014). 

Increased interaction between Arabs and Egyptians lay at the base of these 
developments and was stimulated by it. The result was cultural and social con¬ 
vergence. The opposing categories of Arab-Muslim ruling authorities and local 
Egyptians could even give way to a shared socio-economic and political agen¬ 
da. In the eighth century Egyptians and Arabs together rose up against an in¬ 
creasingly intrusive central state (Lev 2012). Commercial transactions in which 
Muslims, Christians and Jews work together are recorded in Arabic, Coptic and 
Judaeo-Arabic letters. 

The loss of distinctive communal identities also led to disaffection and 
protest. When the ninth/tenth-century author of the Apocalypse of Samuel of 
Qalamun warned against the use of the Arabic language and other forms of 
Arabicisation amongst the Egyptian Christians, he was hghting a losing battle.® 
He was, however, expressing the discomfort of Egyptian Christians about the 
increasingly close interaction between the Christians and Muslims of Egypt 
(Papaconstantinou 2007). The author called for a strict adherence to Coptic 
cultural expressions and for a redehning of group identity on the basis of 
religious-ethnic terms. Indeed, the hrst occurrence of the ‘era of the martyrs’ 
in Egypt is found in a Coptic dating formula written in 861/2. This name (‘era 
of the martyrs’) probably arrived in Egypt from Nubia where it appears some 
75 years earlier and became the dating method of choice in Egyptian Christian 


6 For the arguments that this text is a product of ninth/tenth-century developments, see 
Hoyland 1997, 278!! 
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texts (Bagnall and Worp 2004, 67). It is also in the ninth century that the re¬ 
strictive measures concerning clothing, hair styles and other external markers 
designed to distinguish Muslims from non-Muslims were most probably sys¬ 
tematised as the shurut 'Umar (Cohen 1999; Yarbrough 2016. Pace Levy-Rubin 
2016). In other words, at a time characterised by social unrest and political 
turmoil the call for clear demarcations and boundaries ostensibly to preserve 
existing identities, created a new norm of religious identihcation expressed in 
the literary and documentary record. 

The results of these changes are obvious in the documentary record. 
Individuals appear in the papyri more frequently with a distinctively ethnic or 
religious nisba or name. In some cases, inter-confessional distinctions might 
have been expressed as well. This can be seen, for example, in the different 
terms — al-Yahudi (Khan 1992, no. 33; Vanthiegem 2014, no. 2; David-Weill 
1951-1952) and al-Isra’ili (Grohmann, 1952b, no. 248) — used to identifyjewish 
Egyptians.^ These documents all originate in an administrative-hscal con¬ 
text. A ninth-century quittance records the payment of ten dinars by Sha'un 
al-Yahudi to a certain Yazid b. Yazid (the unpublished Mich.Pap.B 111 from the 
Cambridge University Library).® In a ninth-century letter an individual is iden- 
tihedas ‘the son of the Christian woman’ (Ibnal-Masihiyya) (Diem 1997, no. 61). 

While the previous texts can be considered to be the result of centralised di¬ 
rectives, other papyri were produced by members of the community itself The 
name Isra’il (e.g., Grohmann 1952b, no. 248; Grohmann 1943, no. 71) occurs for 
the hrst time in ninth-century Arabic papyri. An unedited ninth-century letter 
mentions a certain Rabbi Judah (Yahuda), the likes of whom the sender of the 
letter asks God to increase amongst the ‘people of Israel’ {banu IsralL)? The 
name Judah (Yahuda) also appears twice in a list of quittances by individuals 
whose names suggest they were all Jewish (the unpublished ap 11325 from the 
Austrian National Library).'° In addition, a small number of Judaeo-Arabic pa¬ 
pyri are preserved (Blau and Hopkins 1987; Sirat 1985; Vantieghem 2014, no. 2). 
The documents do not bear dates, but on the basis of palaeography and the 
expressions used in them, they can be dated to the ninth century. Their origin, 
as far as it is known, is representative of the papyrological record in general, 
showing that Jewish communities were present throughout Egypt. Written in 
Arabic but in Hebrew characters, these documents clearly originate in a Jewish 
milieu. Judaeo-Arabic documents can be considered to continue the Hebrew 


7 The different references to al-Rumi all refer to Byzantine slaves, rather than Melkite 
Christians (Diem 1997, no. 41). 

8 I would like to thank Jelle Bruning for bringing this text to my attention. 

9 I am preparing the text for publication. 

10 I would like to thank Jelle Bruning for bringing this text to my attention. 
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and Aramaic writings of earlier centuries (Sirat 1985, Ilan 2016), but the large 
number of Judaeo-Arabic commercial letters shows a shift from a prevalently 
legal and religious use to the private-commercial sphere. Besides the Hebrew 
script the documents do not generally contain specific references to a ‘Jewish 
context,’ using the same religious blessings and formulae as contemporary non- 
Jewish letters do. One letter, however, opens with the expression, ‘in Thy Name, 
O Merciful One,’ instead of the usual ‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful’ (Blau and Hopkins 1987,111). The Judaeo-Arabic letters do repre¬ 
sent, however, features of early phonetic Judaeo-Arabic spelling which can, in 
a rudimentary form, also be observed in a group of three eighth-century Arabic 
papyri produced in a JevHsh context (Diem 2018, 13-15 and the unpublished 
Arabic papyrus mentioned above n. 9). 

The use of a distinctive language associated ivith a particular religious 
group can also be observed in the ninth-century Syrian orthodox community 
in Egypt. The ninth century witnessed important migration of Syrian orthodox 
Christians from Iraq and Syria to Egypt (Eiey 1963; Shaked 2010; Hunt 2003). 
Eorming a successful mercantile community in the capital Eustat, they also 
fostered Syriac as a written language, albeit seemingly only in the literary do¬ 
main. The library of the Dayr al-Suryan monastery in the Wadi al-Natrun was 
founded with Syriac manuscripts brought from Iraq and Syria. While there 
had always been Syrian orthodox Christians temporarily and permanently 
settled in Egypt, only from the ninth century onwards were new Syriac texts 
composed in monasteries throughout Egypt (Van Rompay 2008). The trend to 
make religious affiliations explicit through identity markers in writing contin¬ 
ued in the tenth century. The appearance of the name ‘Abd al-Masih in large 
numbers in the Arabic papyri shows the high level of acculturation amongst 
Egyptian Christians, who take over Arab-Muslim naming patterns (‘Abd Allah, 
etc.), but adding a Christian twist (Grohmann 1938a no. 195; Diem 2008 nos. 18 
and 21). Jewish-named authors are knovra from this period for the first time 
since Hellenistic times (Rustow 2008, 36), namely the famous theologian and 
Judaeo-Arabic translator Sa‘adyab. Joseph Gaon (d. 942) and the physician and 
philosopher Isaac Israeli (d. 955)). Although the two of them flourished out¬ 
side Egypt (in Baghdad and Qayrawan respectively), both received their basic 
Jewish theological education in the province (Eenton 1995). Clearly, a Jewish 
intellectual and religious infrastructure had been in place in Egypt to train 
scholars before, but only now do we see Gaon and Israeli being brought to 
the forefront as representatives of the Jewish community. The desire to draw 
boundaries between religious communities also gave rise to the polemic and 
apologetic texts that flourished in the tenth century. 
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6 Larger in Numbers or More Visible? 

When the Persian geographer Ibn Khurdadhbih (d. 912) described the posi¬ 
tion of the Jews of Alexandria he writes that the community had suffered an 
inferior status in the pre-Islamic period. Indeed, Egyptian Jews had suffered 
regular persecutions and expulsions under the Romans with some of the worst 
maltreatment after the Byzantine restoration of power in 628 as a punishment 
for Jewish collaboration with the Persians (Stillman 1997,199). Orders to leave, 
however, were probably only seriously imposed on the Jewish leadership: a 
Jewish population had thus been able to continue to educate and practise their 
religion in Egypt up until the Islamic period. While the numbers of Egyptian 
Jews encountered by the Arabs according to the chronicles might have to be 
taken with a grain of salt, references to synagogues and educational institu¬ 
tions indicate that the community was active and considerably numerous. 
Documentary references in Hebrew, Greek and Arabic also show that a Jewish 
population existed throughout Egypt. 

Egypt’s demographic composition changed drastically in the ninth and 
tenth centuries under influence of Islamicisation, Arabicisation, as well as 
changed settlement patterns and immigration from the eastern Islamic em¬ 
pire. This brought about deep changes in Egypt’s social organisation resulting 
in greater distinction and demarcation between ethnic and religious groups. In 
the changed social landscape, it became common to express group and indi¬ 
vidual identities religiously, ethnically and linguistically. An increased aware¬ 
ness and necessity to document religious and ethnic demarcations affected all 
sectarian groups in Egypt — Muslims, Christians and Jews — and manifested 
itself in new identity markers following similar patterns used in contempo¬ 
rary documents. Scripts (Hebrew) and languages (Syriac, Arabic) were applied 
in new contexts and on a larger scale by Egyptian communities to demarcate 
these communal boundaries. Nisbas and names referring to the ethnic and re¬ 
ligious identity of individuals were used more frequently or appeared for the 
hrst time. 

Egypt’s Jews participated in these processes. Judaeo-Arabic commercial 
letters and other documents appear for the first time in the ninth century. 
Nisbas and other identity markers appear more frequently from the ninth/ 
tenth century onwards in the documents. The increased visibility of Egypt’s 
Jews in the documentary record thus reflects a changed attitude towards the 
use of religious-ethnic markers in written texts in ninth-tenth century Egypt. 
While no substantial numerical change seems to have occurred in Egypt’s 
Jewish population before the substantial influx of Jews (and Christians) under 
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the Fatimids, migrations from Iraq in this period may have had some impact 
(Ashtor rg72; Rustow 2008). As discussed above, Syrian orthodox populations 
from Takrit in Iraq moved to Egypt, while soldiers and administrative personnel 
also moved from Baghdad and Khurasan to Egypt. In 882 a group of recently ar¬ 
rived Iraqi immigres acquired a building from the Coptic patriarch for use as a 
synagogue (Stiefel 2or4, 27). Amongst the earliest documents preserved in the 
Genizah of the Ben Ezra synagogue in Eustat are indeed some marriage and 
divorce contracts drawn up in Iraq and northern Syria, presumably brought to 
Egypt by Jewish immigrants (Olszowy-Schlanger 2006). 

Egypt’s Jewish population utilised Hebrew and Aramaic to compile bibli¬ 
cal and liturgical texts and to educate youth in religious matters in the late 
Roman and early Islamic period. While occasionally using or being identihed 
with religious-ethnic markers, the documentary record in these periods does 
not identify Egypt’s Jews clearly. The ninth/tenth-century expressions of their 
religious identity, on the other hand, are more numerous and operate in new 
domains. When Ibn Khurdadhbfh described the position of Egypt’s Jews in his 
lifetime positively (compared to earlier times), he might have been influenced 
similarly by the augmented visibility and consequent increased presence of 
Jewish Egyptians. 
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CHAPTER 17 


From Egypt to Palestine and Back: Links and 
Channels in Medieval Judaism 


Miriam Frenkel 


During most of the high Middle Ages, Palestine and Egypt were both part of 
the vast Fatimid Empire. Whilst Palestine was a peripheral zone, Egypt was the 
political and military centre of gravity for the whole Empire. Whilst Cairo was 
its formal royal capital, it was the adjacent Fustat that functioned as the real 
metropolis. 

Since the Jewish world often functions as a microcosm of its surrounding 
society, Fustat became the site of the most powerful and influential Jewish 
community of the high Middle Ages. This was despite the fact that, until its 
occupation by the crusaders in logg, the Jerusalem Academy (Yeshivah) had 
been the centre of authority and rule over all Jewish communities in the 
Fatimid Empire.* 

Within the medieval Jewish world, Egypt and Palestine constituted one 
political and cultural entity. This was a symbiotic system in which Egypt 
functioned as the ruling centre with neighbouring Palestine bestowing upon 
it religious, spiritual and historical authority. Palestine and Egypt thus func¬ 
tioned as a bimodal network of two entangled political and religious worlds. In 
what follows, I will try to map the various links and channels that connected 
Egypt and Palestine in the High Middle Ages, and propose a tentative explana¬ 
tion for the formation of this symbiotic structure. 


1 Institutional Ties 

The Jerusalem Academy (Yeshivat Gebn Ya’aqov) was the official ruling institu¬ 
tion over all Jewish communities in the Fatimid Empire, recognized and h- 
nancially supported by the Fatimid court. Its most conspicuous role was as 
Supreme Court, which headed a judicial network of local courts in Egypt and 


1 S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as Portrayed 
in the Documents of the Cairo Genizah (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971), 2:345- 
380; M. Ci)\., A History of Palestine, 6 s 4 -ioqq (Cambridge: CUP, 1992), 549-552. 
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Palestine. The Egyptian local courts were under the authority of the head of 
the Yeshivah, the Gaon and his high court, which held the highest authority. If 
an Egyptian local court would fail to reach a settlement between parties, they 
would apply to the high court of the Jerusalem Yeshivah.^ 

The allegiance of Egyptian communities to the Yeshivah and to its Gaon was 
expressed in every public lecture, by taking permission {reshut) from the Gaon. 
In the same way, every official document issued by local Egyptian authorities 
was written in the name of the Gaon:^ all local judges (dayyanim) and other 
local dignitaries being officially considered deputies of the Gaon. The Geonim 
themselves insisted that all letters from Egypt to the Yeshivah be forwarded 
solely through an acknowledged deputy, who functioned as a local leader. The 
Geonim would then expect this deputy to be revered and honoured and his 
instructions followed without wavering.^ 

But, the first and most tangible bond between the Yeshivah and the dis¬ 
persed communities, in Egypt and elsewhere, was their obligation to con¬ 
tribute to the upkeep of the Yeshivah. There were fixed yearly contributions 
that were collected by each community (Ar. khums = fifth) alongside further 
special collections made in the local communities from time to time and on 
special occasions.® Private generosity was encouraged to be conspicuous 
and constituted an important source of income for the Yeshivah. In times of 
danger or distress, as well as on festive occasions, vows of donations for the 
Yeshivah were often pronounced. Almost any occasion was a good enough rea¬ 
son to vow a contribution “for Jerusalem,” which was, in practice, a donation 
to the Yeshivah and its leaders. In a document preserved in the Cairo Genizah, 
Hayyim b. Aaron, for instance, vowed to pay five dinars for the Yeshivah, if it 
turned out that he married a second wife.® People in Eustat, and elsewhere, 
would often endow properties for the sake of Jerusalem or for the poor of 
Jerusalem. A whole residential area of Eustat, known as “Dar al-Maqadisa,” was 
endowed for the sake of the poor of Jerusalem.'^ 


2 Goitein, Mediterranean, 2:5-10; Gil, Palestine, 516-522, 551-552. 

3 Goitein, Mediterranean, 2:20-22; Gil, Palestine, 508-510; M. Ben Sasson, “Egyptian Jewry in 
the ioth-i2th Centuries: From Periphery to Centre,” Bulletin of the Israeli Aeademie Centre in 
Cairo 8 (1987), 14-16. 

4 Gil, Palestine, 508-510. 

5 Gil, Palestine, 601-609; Goitein, Mediterranean, 2;ii-i3. 

6 ENA NS 17 . 10 V (Gil, Palestine, document no. 389 ). 

7 Dropsie 392. (Gil, Palestine, document no. 405); Moshe Gil, Doeuments of the Jewish Pious 
Foundations from the Cairo Genizah (Leiden: Brill, 1976), document no. 109; E. Bareket, 
Fustat on the Nile; The Jewish Elite in Medieval Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 97-100; Goitein, 
Mediterranean, 2:96-97. 
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The Jerusalem Yeshivah was also officially entitled to receive half of the in¬ 
come received from the tax imposed on ritual slaughter that was collected in 
Fustat. It is no surprise then that the heads of the Yeshivah were deeply in¬ 
volved in the appointment of the Fustat communal leaders in charge of the 
collection and transfer of taxes. When in 1053 some people in Fustat tried to 
depose Ephraim b. Shemaryah [the head of the Palestinian congregation in 
Fustat, a nominee of the Yeshivah, and also the person in charge of the slaugh¬ 
tering fees {dmei shehitah)], the Jerusalem Gaon declared a strict ban on the 
subversives. This ban was publicly announced during the annual ceremonies 
on Mount Olives during the autumn High Holidays.® 

Fines stipulated by the Egyptian local courts were another source of in¬ 
come for the Yeshivah. The Egyptian local courts were accustomed to stipulate 
hnes, not for the benefit of one of the litigants, but for the maintenance of 
the Yeshivah — or for the poor of Jerusalem. Gifts were made not only for the 
institution as such, but also for its prominent members. Gifts in cash as well 
as in goods, such as precious robes or costly spices were sent regularly to these 
dignitaries. 

Donations for Jerusalem from all over Egypt were sent by merchants as 
cheques (Ar. sujiaja, Heb. dyoknei) or as cash. Eustat thus functioned as the 
centre in which these donations were gathered and sent to Palestine. The re¬ 
muneration for the donors and for the organizers of the transfer was given 
during the yearly ceremonies on Mount Olives on the High Holidays of Tishrei, 
when their names were solemnly announced and the Gaon himself conferred 
his blessings upon them.® 

Whenever special needs aroused (such as in times of distress) ad hoc do¬ 
nations for the Yeshivah were collected in Egypt. Hence, when the wall sur¬ 
rounding the Jerusalem synagogue collapsed in 1035, special donations were 
collected for its renovation from Egypt.*® 

In another case, when in 1036 the Jewish community of Jerusalem was 
hard-pressed by Muslim tax collectors, a joint Rabbanite-Karaite collection of 
money was made in Eustat and the considerable sum of 150 dinars was sent 


8 Gil, Palestine, 603-637; Bareket, Fustat on the Nile, 67. 

9 M. Frenkel, “Politics and Power in Jewish Pilgrimage to Jerusalem in the Fatimid Era,” in 
Ut Videantet Contigant: Essays on Pilgrimage and Sacred Space in Flonour of Ora Limor, 
ed. Y. Hen and I. Shagrir (Raanana: The Open University of Israel Press, 2011), 135-56 
[Hebrew]; Gil, Palestine, 602-3. 

10 TS 13J34.2 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 120); J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine 
under the Fatimid Caliphs (Oxford: OUP, 1969), 2:349-50. 
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to help the Jerusalem community pay its debts and release some of its leaders 
who had been imprisoned.** 


2 The Egyptian Courtiers 

The Jerusalem Yeshivah, which was the institutional ruling centre in the 
Fatimid Empire, was counter balanced by the unofficial, but not less efficient 
and vital institution of Jewish Egyptian courtiers. 

In spite of his official status, the Palestinian Gaon, the head of the Jerusalem 
Yeshivah, did not have any direct access to the rulers in Cairo. The only way 
for him to contact them was through the Jewish notables of Egypt: that is, the 
Jewish merchants, bankers and physicians of the Fatimid court, who interced¬ 
ed between the caliph and the Jewish population in Palestine through their 
influence at the royal court of Egypt.*^ 

There are many examples of powerful Jewish courtiers making use of their 
deep influence in the Fatimid palace. It will suffice to mention here only the 
most famous of them: the Tustari brothers. Abraham and Hesed al-Tustari were 
two Jewish merchant bankers with special connections to the mother of Caliph 
al-Mustansir. She was a former slave, the property of Abraham al-Tustari, and 
he had sold her to caliph al-Zahir after which she became the mother of his 
successor, al-Mustansir. It was mainly owing to her influence that the Tustaris 
earned their important role in the political life of Egypt. Abu Sa‘d Abraham was 
a wdsita, a sort of appointee over the treasury on behalf of the caliph’s mother. 
Hesed b. Sahl, his brother, acted as chief clerk to Anushtakin al-Dizbiri, the 
chief commander of the Fatimid troops in Palestine and its actual ruler. The 
two brothers were deeply involved in the affairs of the Jews in Palestine and 
with the Yeshivah. They used to transfer large sums of money from Egypt to 
Palestine often to assist poor individuals and needy communities. In 1036, they 
employed their influence with the rulers to release some Jewish dignitaries 
from Jerusalem, who were arrested because of the tax debt the Jewish com¬ 
munity of Jerusalem owed to the royal treasury. The Tustari brothers were also 
involved in the internal disputes of the Yeshivah: the two rivals who competed 
over its leadership did not refrain from using their influence at the court in 
order to assist the candidate they favoured.*^ 


11 ENA 2739, f. 18 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 353); ts 24.56 (Gd, Palestine, document 
no. 355); TS 13 J 8, f. i4r (Gil, Palestine, document no. 326). 

12 Goitein, Mediterranean, 2:345-363. 

13 Moshe Gil, The Tustaris: Family and Sect (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University Press, 1981) 
[Hebrew]. 
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Being an indispensable part of the intellectual elite of Cairo and deeply in¬ 
volved in the political affairs of the Fatimid and Ayyuhid courts, the Jewish 
courtiers could act very efficiently in favour of their Jewish brethren in Egypt 
and in Palestine. During the Fatimid period they were especially active in fa¬ 
vour of the Jewish communities in Palestine, which suffered many tribulations 
and ordeals because of the ongoing war there.*'’^ 


3 Economic and Commercial Ties 

The economic interdependence of Egypt and Palestine is manifested in many 
Genizah letters. Drought or war in Palestine affected the Egyptian economy 
just as the rise of the Nile or the high prices in the markets of Cairo had signifi¬ 
cant consequences on Palestinian commerce. Many worried letters sent from 
Palestine ask for information about the prices of wheat, especially in years of 
drought: a shortage of wheat in Egypt and a rise in its price immediately raised 
the prices in the Palestinian markets.*^ 

The commercial ties between Egypt and Palestine formed a firm and stable 
node within a very extensive commercial network, which stretched as far as 
India and sub-Saharan Africa. Goods and money constantly made their way to 
and fro between the two countries and the commercial route between them 
as is attested by the intensive correspondence between the many merchants 
engaged in this trade.'® 

From the Genizah letters it is clear that Palestine exported cheese manufac¬ 
tured in Hebron to Egypt.'^ And from Jerusalem:'® local dried fruits,'® ready¬ 
made fruit marmalade, sugar, and local spices (mostly sumac).^° Palestine also 


14 Gil, Pafesfwe, 556-561. 

15 Gil, Pakstine documents no. 469, 480, 497-503, 509; S. D. Goitein, Letters of Medieval 
Jewish Traders (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1973), document no. 307. 

16 A few examples: Barhun b. Moses al-Taherti (Gil, Palestine, document no. 374), Avon 
b.Sedaqa, a trader in wheat (Gil, Palestine, documents no. 497-503), Jacob b. Isma'il 
al-Itrabulsi (Gil, Palestine, document no. 487), Salama b. Moses al-Isfaqksi (Gil, Palestine, 
document no. 490), Isma'il b. Isaac al-Batalyusi (Gd, Palestine, documents no. 510-512, 
Goitein, Mediterranean, 1:69). 

17 TS 10 J11, f. 12 (Gil, Pakstine, document no. 613). 

18 TS 10 J 6, f. 14 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 309); ts as 147.2 (Gil, Palestine, document 
no. 440). 

19 TS 8 J 19, f. 27 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 507), ts 13 J 15, f. 5 (Gil, Pakstine, document 
no. 514); TS 13 J17, f. 6 (Gil, Pakstine, document no. 515); ts 13 J14, f. 17 (Gil, Palestine, docu¬ 
ment no. 516); CUL Or 1080 J 42 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 517). 

20 TS 10 J15, f. 5 (Gil, Pakstine, document no. 491). 
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served as transit station for goods such as spices on their way from the Far East 
to Egypt.^* 

It is no great surprise that most of Palestine’s export efforts in the eleventh 
century were directed toward Egypt. Egypt was at that time the most impor¬ 
tant trading centre in the Mediterranean basin and Palestine was politically 
and economically dependent upon it. Many products were also exported from 
Egypt to Palestine: raw flax was sent from the Delta region where it was grown, 
to Palestine to be processed, woven and coloured, even though Egypt itself also 
had a well-developed textile processing industry.^^ Renowned Alexandrian 
mats, made of the reeds of Lake Maryut, were also exported from Egypt to 
Jerusalem. Eurthermore, whilst Palestine served as a transition station for 
goods on the way to Egypt from Asia, Egypt served as a transition station for 
goods on the way to Palestine from the Maghreb and Southern Arabia: silk,^^ 
various kinds of oil,^^ and skins.^® 


4 Welfare and Charity 

Money and goods made their way between the two countries not only through 
commerce, but also through a shared apparatus of charity. Within this system, 
it was mostly from Egypt to Palestine that charity money for individual needy 
cases arrived. Here are three, out of many, examples of individual charity ex¬ 
tended by the community in Eustat to individuals in Palestine: 

1. An official letter written in the name of the Jerusalem Yeshivah and ad¬ 
dressed to “all Jewish congregations in Eustat” asks them to help a needy 
disabled woman, who is unable to do any work to sustain herself and her 
children.^® 

2. Solomon b. Tsemah, who was the official scribe of the Jerusalem Yeshivah 
issued several letters to different dignitaries in Eustat asking for financial 
help for needy individuals, among them an orphan girl in Ramla.^^ 


21 TS 8 J 41, f. 2 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 495), where cinnamon is mentioned. 

22 TS Box Misc. 25, f. 124 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 490); Goitein, Letters, documents 
no. 158-162. 

23 TS 13 J15, f. 5 (Gd, Palestine, document no. 514); dk xv (Gd, Palestine, document no. 485). 

24 TS 13 J 15, f. 23 (Gd, Palestine, document no. 455); bl Or. 5529 (Gil, Palestine, document 
no. 432); TS 13 J15, f. 5 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 514). 

25 TS 13 J 6, f. 22 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 460). 

26 CUL Or 1080 J 44 {Gil, Palestine, document no. 570). 

27 ENA NS 19, f. 6 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 204); ts 13 J 34, f. 11 (Gil, Palestine, document 
no. 206); Bodl. Ms. Heb. b 13, f. 54 (Gil, Palestine, no. 207). 
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3. The community of lepers in Tiberias was regularly assisted by donations 

from Egypt. They even used to send special envoys (lepers and members 
of the leper community) to Egypt to solicit money and to collect dona¬ 
tions. These would be gathered in Eustat and sent via mercantile ships to 
Sur and, from there, to Tiberias.^® 


5 Human Connectors 

5.1 Kin Relations 

Egypt and Palestine were tightly connected by family ties. Eamilies could be 
split between the two countries. Nahrai b. Nissim (dated documents 1045- 
1095), for instance, a prominent Egyptian merchant, had many family relatives 
in Jerusalem, including his sister and his brother-in-law.^® One of Nahray’s col¬ 
leagues, Abraham b. ha-Talmid (dated documents 1050-1093) used to live in 
Eustat where he served as judge in the local court, but his young second wife 
lived in Ascalon, where he sojourned for several months every year.^° 

The ha-Kohen family, whose members served as Geonim of the Jerusalem 
Yeshivah during the eleventh century were connected by marriage to the Ben 
Saadya family whose members served as local leaders in Egypt {Negidim).^^ 
Solomon ha-Kohen b. Joseph(who served as Gaon from 1025 onwards) was 
cousin of Abraham ha-Kohen ibn al-Eurat, one of the most prominent 
Egyptian courtiers and a central communal leader in Cairo.^^ His sister mar¬ 
ried Solomon b. Judah Gaon (1025-1050) and he was also related through 
marriage to the head of the Palestinian congregation in Eustat, Ephraim b. 
Shemaryah (975-1055).®® 


28 Moshe Gil gathered a dozen of letters of recommendation for these envoys, all issued in 
Tiberias. The envoys carried these letters with them along their journeys in Egypt. Gil, 
Palestine, document no. 252-267. 

29 TS 13 J 6, f 22 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 460); ts 13 J 17, f 18 (Gil, Palestine, document 
no. 461); Dropsie 411 (Gd, Palestine, document no. 462); ts as 145.107 (Gil, Palestine, docu¬ 
ment no. 519). 

30 Goitein, Mediterranean, 1:238-9; 2:512; dk 129 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 421). 

31 Gil, Pafesfine, 599-601. 
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(1999-2000): 1-19 [Hebrew]. 
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5.2 Migration 

During the tenth to thirteenth centuries migration was common between 
Palestine and Egypt. The very existence of a distinct Palestinian congregation 
and a Palestinian synagogue in Fustat demonstrates the large extent of emigra¬ 
tion from Palestine to Egypt. Indeed, some of the most conspicuous dignitar¬ 
ies of the Jewish community in Fustat were of Palestinian origin. Ephraim b. 
Shemaryah’s family, for instance, emigrated from Gaza during the wars of the 
Fatimids in the 970’s. 

Most of the emigration to Egypt was motivated by economic reasons. Life in 
Egypt was safer and easier. Palestine suffered frequent wars. Bedouin raids and 
had harsher conditions of living. Many letters of recommendation written in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries ask for the hnancial support of immigrants, 
most often whole families, who were emigrating from Palestine to Egypt.^^ 

In times of Palestinian crises, Egypt was a safe refuge. After the Crusaders’ 
occupation of Palestine, massive waves of Jewish refugees arrived in Egypt, and 
were integrated into the local communities. In other cases, refugees from one 
place of origin were stacked together to create refugee communities. Bilbays, 
for instance, became home to a large community of refugees from Hebron and 
from Ascalon and a large group of refugees from Acre settled together down in 
Malij.^® Some of these refugees even retained their high positions of leader¬ 
ship in their new town. Nathan ha-Kohen b. Solomon, who arrived at Fustat as 
refugee from Baniyas in Northern Palestine became a prominent Judge there, 
while his brother in law, 'I’oviyahu ha-Kohen b. Eli became the leader of the 
community in Bilbays.^® 

The migration was not, however, one directional. The Holy Land has its own 
intrinsic merits, and this attracted some people in the opposite direction. For 
example, the first to settle in Jerusalem out of religious motivation were the 
Mourners of Zion, a Karaite group whose members arrived in Jerusalem in the 
tenth century from the eastern parts of the Muslim caliphate, in part, driven by 
messianic zeal. They lived injerusalem conducting an ascetic way of life aimed 
at urging on the long-awaited redemption.^'^ At the beginning of the tenth 
century this phenomenon was exclusively Karaite: Rabbanites at this time did 
not approve of such messianic ideology. Daniel al-Qumisi, the tenth century 
Karaite writer, called the Karaites to settle down injerusalem: “[I]n spite of the 
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villains of Israel, who keep saying to each other: we should not settle down in 
Jerusalem until God will reassemble us just as he had dispersed us.”^® 

However, during the eleventh century Rabbanite Jews too began to return to 
Palestine and especially to Jerusalem for religious reasons. Moses b. Jacob, who 
lived in Jerusalem, wrote in 1054 to his brother-in-law in Egypt. After complain¬ 
ing about the difficulties of life in Palestine, he concludes: “but still, I will not 
leave it since sojourning in a holy place is much more important.”^® 

It appears that in the eleventh century the community of Fustat even sent 
official salaried envoys to stay in Jerusalem and pray at the holy places for the 
sake of their brethren in Egypt, just as the Karaites had been doing since the 
tenth century. Moses b. Isaac was one of these envoys. Several of his letters 
have been found in the Genizah sent to his dispatchers in Fustat assuring them 
that indeed he prays for them day and night at the gates of the holy city.^° 
Although living in the Holy Land was ascribed religious value (by both 
Rabbinates and Karaites alike), leaving Palestine in pursuit of a more comfort¬ 
able life in Egypt was not at all condemned. On the contrary, communal lead¬ 
ers used to help families that wished to emigrate from Palestine to Egypt by 
raising funds for them and helping them in their first steps in Egypt.''^' 

The road between Palestine and Egypt was so frequently traversed that 
some people emigrated there and back several times. Amram “ha-melammed”, 
a teacher from Jerusalem, left his wife and children in Palestine and settled 
down in Fustat. In a letter from 1055 by Elijah ha-Kohen b. Solomon, the chief 
judge of the Jerusalem Yeshivah, to Ephraim b. Shemaryah, the leader of the 
Palestinian congregation in Fustat, Elijah thanks Ephraim for helping Amram 
the Jerusalem teacher find accommodation in Fustat, but asks him, now that 
he is better off, to encourage Amram to come back to his family in Jerusalem 
with the adapted proverb: “Better eat onions in Jerusalem than chicken in 
Egypt.”42 


5.3 Pilgrimage 

Medieval Jewish pilgrimage involved the crossing of multifarious geographi¬ 
cal and social borders. Pilgrims arrived from all echelons of society and from 


38 Bodl. Ms. Heb. 1136.13,1 in J. Mann, “Early Karaite Bible Commentaries,”/^!! ns 12 (1922): 
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various places: but the most frequented pilgrims' route was no doubt that be¬ 
tween Egypt and Palestine."^^ 

Some of the pilgrims only came to participate in certain events like the an¬ 
nual celebration on Mount of Olives during the High Holidays.'^^ Others came 
for more prolonged, periods, often in order to fulfil a vow of repentance. Many 
came alone; others arrived in organized groups. Some of the pilgrims were 
well-off, others were penniless. Some could afford to donate money to the pil¬ 
grimage sites. Some were celebrated dignitaries or scholars, who were received 
by the local communities with much honour.^® 

Pilgrims to Palestine, regardless of their socio-economic status, were sup¬ 
ported by public charity and by personal donations. The commitment of the 
Jewish establishment towards pilgrims was not a one-sided act of benevo¬ 
lence, but rather part of a reciprocal relationship in which both sides benefit- 
ted: donors and organizers of charity would hope to benefit from the pilgrim’s 
prayers for them at the holiest places of Palestine. There, in the vicinity of the 
Patriarchs, the dead prophets and saints, the channels towards Heaven were 
believed to be short and open. Pilgrims could pray there not only for them¬ 
selves but had also the opportunity to act as transmitters of divine blessings 
for others as well. By supporting pilgrims and by helping them to achieve their 
goals, donors and organizers of charity in Egypt assured for themselves the 
pilgrims’ privileged prayers at the holy places. A clear example of this thinking 
is to be found in a pilgrim’s letter to R. Phineas the Judge: 

Know that your reward will be very great in this world and in the next. 
I pray for your honor at all times, and may the Omnipotent save you from 
every trouble and injustice and reward your actions in this world and in 
the world to come and reward you with sons who study Torah, as I, your 
beloved and admirer, who prays for your honor, wish.^® 


43 TS 10 J ig, f. i6 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 452); Gotthed-Worrell 27 (Gil, Palestine, 
document no. 501); ena 4100, f. 8 (Gil, Palestine, document no. 503); ts 10 J 11, f. 12 (Gd, 
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44 Frenkel, “Politics and Power,” 135-156. 

45 M. Frenkel, “Pilgrimage and Charity in the Genizah Society,” in Jews, Christians and 
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A. E. Franklin et al. (Leiden, Brill, 2014), 59-66. 
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Support given to pilgrims was not only a matter of spiritual blessing. It also 
served as a means of control. As stated above, pilgrims came from all echelons 
of society, but most of them were part of an ever-growing host of destitute 
people. The territories between Egypt and Palestine were crowded with wan¬ 
dering paupers who survived through the charitable benevolence of the vari¬ 
ous Jewish communities scattered throughout these two provinces.^^ Many of 
them were called “pilgrims” and declared their intention to visit the holy plac¬ 
es, mostly in Jerusalem. But, a closer examination of their cases reveals that the 
identity of “pilgrim” was quite frequently used as means to access alms. This is 
very evident in the following letter of recommendation written by the leader of 
the Jewish community of Bilbays for Solomon b. Benjamin: 

He is a good and deserving man, crowned with humility, a modest person 
from a good family of noteworthy householders whose table was always 
set and whose houses were always wide open. However, on account of 
the many troubles that befell them they lost their wealth, became poor 
and were forced to turn in their need to others. This man left as a war 
refugee/Zwishing to go up to Jerusalem the holy city, may God sustain it 
forever//. Because of his poverty, he has been forced to travel around in 
search of sustenance for himself //He will go there later//.^® 

Solomon b. Benjamin was a refugee from war, perhaps from the massacres of 
iog6 in the Rhineland,^® who wandered around seeking occasional charity, 
but Nathan ha-Kohen b. Mevorakh, the writer of this letter, found it a good 
idea to present him as a pilgrim by adding in between the lines (marked above 
by double slashes) some extra information about his unfulfilled initial inten¬ 
tion to make the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, which he still intended to carry out 
sometime in the future. As a potential pilgrim, Solomon’s chances of receiving 
charity were significantly increased. Solomon was actually an itinerant pauper 
painted in the garb of a pilgrim. 

Not all paupers presented as pilgrims were frauds, but the distinction be¬ 
tween pauper and pilgrim was often vague as the following consideration of 
the socio-economic backgrounds of various itinerant paupers indicates. 


47 This phenomenon was general and not particular to Jewish society. It was a conse¬ 
quence of frequent wars, piracy and natural catastrophes. See R. Ellenblum, The Collapse 
of the Eastern Mediterranean; Climate Change and the Decline of the East, 950-7072 AD 
(Cambridge: CUP, 2012). For the Muslim underworld, see B. Shoshan, Popular Culture in 
Medieval Cairo (Cambridge: cup, 1993). 
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6 The Invisible Connectors: Who Were the Wandering Panpers? 

6.1 Solitary Women 

In the patriarchal Genizah society, women with no family to protect them were 
extremely vulnerable and could easily fall into destitution. Many of the wan¬ 
dering paupers were indeed solitary women. While their proportion among 
the itinerant poor is still to be determined by a further study, their conspicu¬ 
ous presence in this group is evident. We learn about them through their let¬ 
ters of appeal or from letters of recommendation that have been found in the 
Genizah. These letters are usually written by high-ranking individuals and 
were presumably carried by these women from place to place. Here are three 
representative cases: 

I. The case of Hayfa’, daughter of Sulayman ibn al-‘ArIq, is described in a letter 
of appeal addressed to Eli b. Amram, the head of the Palestinian congregation 
in Fustat: 

I am a poor foreigner reporting what I had to endure from my husband, 
Sa'id b. Mu'ammar, the silk weaver. He left me pregnant and traveled 
away. Then, he came back and stayed a while until I was with child. He 
left me again. I delivered a boy and took care of him until he was a year 
old, whereupon Sa'id came back. Then, there was that incident with Ibn 
al-Zuqilliya, who drove us out of our place. We arrived in Jaffa, where Said 
abandoned me, leaving me alone in a town, where I was a stranger. Thus I 
was forced to get back to my family. From them, however, I suffered their 
hard words, which only God knows. I decided to leave and, uncovering 
my face, I arrived here, where I heard that Sa'id had come to Malij, where 
a brother of his lives. I went there, but was told that he returned to the 
Holy band. I beg you now to write to someone there, who would induce 
him to have compassion on me and on my child; for the boy is now like an 
orphan; whoever looks at him, pities him and blames his father. Day and 
night I call upon God as judge. I am now looking forward to the action to 
be taken by you and ask the merciful God to accept my prayers for you.®° 

Hayfa’, a deserted and destitute woman with a child and no family to support 
her, was thrust into the life of a wandering beggar. Hayfa’ admits explicitly that 
she had to “uncover her face,” which means that she was begging for charity. 
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She did so along her lengthy trek from Jaffa to Fustat, and probably also while 
travelling from Fustat to Mali], on the Nile Delta. 

II. The story of another lonely woman is told in a letter of recommendation 
from the twelfth century, addressed to the chief rabbinical judge (dayyan) in 
Cairo, R. Isaac b. Sasson: 

His Honor is hereby informed about the situation of the bearer of this 
letter (khidma): a widow with two orphans. She arrived from Palestine. 
In Bilbays, she managed to receive what was in the community’s capacity 
to give, and she asked for a letter of recommendation to His Honor the 
judge, that will tell about her situation, since a letter from the head of the 
community (muqaddam) of Ascalon, testifying to her grave situation and 
her poverty and her many children, has already arrived. May God never 
deny you any chance to give charity and may He give you a good ending. 
Your servant is not admonishing, only reminding you. May your happi¬ 
ness always increase and never decrease.®* 

This widow with her two children travelled from Palestine via Ascalon, in 
southern Palestine, to Bilbays, in the Nile Delta, and was on her way to Cairo. 
At each station she has received some help from the Jewish community and 
was provided with letters of recommendation, with which she could continue 
her journey. 

III. The story of Shaikh Futuh’s ex-wife is recounted in another letter of 
recommendation, from approximately the same period, addressed to the com¬ 
munity of Alexandria in the name of the head of all the Jewish communities in 
Egypt, the Nagid R. Abraham, Maimonides’ son and successor: 

In the name of God, my Savior 

To the holy congregation of Alexandria (No’ Ammon), whose members 
are as full of good deeds as a pomegranate, may the Benefactor assist 
them for the sake of His honorable name. Amen. The reason for writing 
this letter of recommendation [khidma) to the respectful congregation, 
may it stay secure and peaceful, is that the bearer of this letter has ar¬ 
rived and stood in front of His Majesty, the great Nagid, the banner of the 
Rabbanites, the one and only wonder of this generation, may his mag- 
nihcence endure forever and may his honor always increase. She asked 
him to write this letter for her so that she can earn some money through 
it, in order to travel to the Land of Israel with her little girl. She will go to 
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her elder daughter, who stays in Palestine (al-Sham), because it was over 
there that she married Shaikh Futuh, the teacher (al-Mu‘allim) and can¬ 
tor [son of...] b. al-Yamani, May he rest in Peace. He divorced her and she 
was left alone in Palestine. She arrived at Fustat with her little girl who 
is with her. [The Nagid] ordered to write these lines.... May God increase 
his honor. 

As can be deduced from this letter, Shaikh Futuh’s ex-wife, whose name we do 
not even know, was a woman of Egyptian origin who followed her husband to 
Palestine but was left alone and impoverished there, after he divorced her. The 
only solution for a woman in this condition was to take to the road and try to 
survive by wandering from one community to the next, begging for alms as a 
‘pilgrim.’ We can follow her itinerary from Palestine to Fustat-Cairo, probably 
by land. In Cairo, the community found it too difficult to support her, so it sent 
her back to Palestine via the port city of Alexandria. When the letter was writ¬ 
ten, this woman was actually embarking on the journey between Egypt and 
Palestine for the third time in her life. We may assume that, like so many other 
paupers, she did not head directly to the port city, but made use of the letter 
of recommendation in her hands to beg for charity in the many communities 
along the road between Cairo and Alexandria. 

Many other names of women originally from Palestine hll the lists of the 
beneficiaries of public welfare in Eustat. These lists suggest that many women 
travelled from Palestine to Egypt to beg for alms and wandered from one com¬ 
munity to the next in order to survive. 

6.2 Captives 

The High Middle Ages was witness to number of intensive wars in Palestine. A 
number of Genizah documents tell about war captives taken during Bedouin 
raids on Palestine: during its occupation by the Seljuks, but most especially 
during the period of the Crusades. The route between Palestine and Egypt 
often also witnessed convoys of captives seeking alms for their ransom. 
Captives travelling around the country were not an exceptional sight. Some 
found themselves wandering from one community to the next after being 
freed in order to collect the money needed for their journey back home, or just 
for their daily sustenance. 

A letter from the very beginning of the twelfth century, carried by a female 
captive who had been captured by Crusaders, is a good example of such cases. 
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I inform the holy congregation — may God enhance its splendour — 
that I am / a woman who was taken captive in the Land of Israel. I arrived 
here this week from / Sunbat “naked” with no blanket and no sleeping 
carpet. With me is a little boy / and I have no means of sustenance. I be¬ 
seech now God the exalted and beseech / the congregation — may you 
be blessed, to do with me what is proper to be done/ with any wayfarer. 
May the Holy one, blessed be He, repay you many times and be / your 
help so that you shall never be driven from your homes. And may He 
bring the / redeemer in your days. Amen.®^ 

The letter is addressed to the “Holy Congregation” and was probably meant 
to be read aloud at the various synagogues she stopped at along her journey 
to collect alms. Its bearer was “a captive woman from among the captives of 
the Land of Israel.” Accompanied by her young son, she arrived in Fustat from 
Sunbat, one of the smalljewish communities on the Delta. She was destitute, 
or, as the letter put it, “naked with nothing to sleep on or to be covered with” 
{Id ghatd’wa Id watd), it asks the congregation to help and treat her as they 
would any wayfarer (n\yi imp). The letter ends with a short supplication in 
Aramaic: “May the Holy one, blessed be He, repay you many times and assist 
you so that you shall never be driven from your homes.” This captive woman 
was making her way from Palestine via Sunbat to Fustat, where her letter was 
found. The term “wayfarer” and the words of supplication added at the end 
of the letter suggest that she was on the road for long time, wandering among 
the various Jewish communities and trying to eke out a living by distributing 
letters of this kind. 

Another girl, who was held captive by Frankish Crusaders in Nablus, 
Palestine, was ransomed for an exorbitant price. She circulated among the 
Jewish communities of Egypt, accompanied by her brother, bearing a letter of 
appeal and trying to raise the balance of the money still owed to the Franks. 
Should she to fail to obtain the outstanding sum, she would have to return to 
her captor. This story can be deduced from the following letter, written some¬ 
time after 1153. 

In the name of the Lord, 

I hereby inform you, my distinguished lord and brother. May God pro¬ 
long your life and protect you, that I was sitting in Ascalon enjoying 6000 
blessings, blessed be the Lord for that, when the Muslim Ibn Abu Sahl 
arrived and I travelled with him to Nablus, and helped him to redeem his 
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sister. He paid me back the ransom money, less 6o dinars. He prostrated 
in front of me and pleaded: By the name of God, I beg you, let me travel 
with her to Egypt; perhaps she will succeed to receive some of her ran¬ 
som money. He went away, and since then he disappeared, and I still owe 
the Frank 6o dinars which he demands. I tried to borrow some money, 
but could not find anybody willing to lend me this sum. I tried to place 
my son as collateral, but there was no body willing to do me a favour and 
take him as security. Therefore, I would like to ask you to talk with him 
and tell him not to hold me any longer and to send me either the gold or 
the little one, and please admonish him in any possible way, and com¬ 
plain about him in front of the judges [....] I send you and your sons the 
best wishes [...] please take care of this matter as soon as possible. 

Margin: [...] with the debtor. To: Bilbays, to the honorable brother, 
from his brother, who kisses his dear hands. Shaikh Abu al-Baha Abu Sa'd 
ibn GhanaTm.®^ 

These few cases represent a larger phenomenon of captives, who before or after 
the payment of their ransom were obliged to adopt a vagrant lifestyle, wander¬ 
ing from place to place along the territories between Egypt and Palestine. 

6.3 Fugitives 

Some of the people who flooded the ways between Egypt and Palestine were 
trying to escape tax collectors, creditors or just their family life and whatever 
problems associated with it. 

The society evidenced by the documents of the Genizah was built upon 
credit and debt. Most transactions were executed on credit and partial pay¬ 
ment of debts. Payments in instalments were common.®® Since many people 
accumulated heavy debts, they often defaulted in their payments. As a result, 
debt fugitives also filled the tracks between Egypt and Palestine. 

The Palestinian cantor, Japheth b. Amram al-Jazifini, wrote in 1040 to Hillel, 
the elder son of the prominent merchant Joseph ibn Awkal, requesting finan¬ 
cial help. Due to heavy debts he had been obliged to pawn all his properties 
and now requested financial support to rescue at least some of his belongings. 
He did so by wandering from one community between Palestine, Alexandria, 
and Fustat. In each community, special pledges (mp’Oti) were arranged for 
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him, but they did not suffice for him to recover his property. He then requested 
financial assistance so he could return to Palestine.®® 

Runaway husbands making their way between Egypt and Palestine were 
another conspicuous category of fugitives. This happened when the husband 
was unable or unwilling to maintain his family. But, since many of the cases 
reflected in the Genizah documents involve middle- and upper-class couples, 
poverty was probably not the sole reason for this form of fugitive. 

One of the daughters of Gaon Solomon b. Judah, for instance, was married 
in Jerusalem to a man of a fine Egyptian family. The man left her and the coun¬ 
try. The Gaon’s son was sent after him to Egypt, but he was not successful in 
persuading the husband to return to his wife in Jerusalem.®'^ 

Another case is that of Hiba, son of Israel al-A'raj of Eustat, who left his 
wife in Egypt and settled down in Ramla. He appointed a representative travel¬ 
ling to Egypt, who was supposed to induce his wife to join him and to accom¬ 
pany her on her trip to the Holy land. The Egyptian wife, however, refused to 
leave her country; so Hiba divorced her and took as wife the daughter of Eli 
ha-Kohen b. Ezekiel, one of the prominent members {haver) of the Jerusalem 
Yeshivah, and had two children with her. After a while, he returned to Egypt, 
leaving his second wife and children with his father-in-law without providing 
for them, as can be deduced from a letter by Eli ha-Kohen (the father in law).®® 
In yet another court deed from summer 1024, a woman sues her husband 
who had settled in the Holy Land and went bankrupt in Ramla.®® 

We can see then that Palestine could be a convenient refuge for fugitive 
Egyptian husbands. Because of its holiness, it served as a refuge and a reason 
for those who wished to escape their families. 


7 Conclusions 

Practical and economic factors stood behind the unusually tight network of 
connections between Palestine and Egypt in the high Middle Ages. The people 
on the move between Egypt and Palestine reviewed above (lonely women, cap¬ 
tives, refugees, errant husbands and others) all existed within this tightly con¬ 
nected symbiotic system.®® 
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Geographer Nigel Thrift wrote: 

Human life is based on and in movement. Indeed, it might be argued 
that it is the human capacity for such complex movements and the ac¬ 
companying evolution of movement as an enhanced attractor that has 
produced the reason for much of our rhizomatic, acentred brain.®' 

In a more specihc and historical context, Fernand Braudel, in his magnum opus 
about the Mediterranean world in the sixteenth century, described the prob¬ 
lem of distance as “the hrst enemy,” a structural longue duree feature of the 
Mediterranean world: 

Every activity had to overcome the obstacle of physical distance. It is with 
a constant awareness of the problems of distance that the Mediterranean 
economy with its inevitable delays, endless preparations, and recurrent 
breakdowns must be approached.®^ 

Goitein, when speaking even more specihcally about the Genizah society it¬ 
self, talked about a community with “freedom of communication.”®^ 

It is perhaps the high connectivity of medieval Mediterranean societies®^ 
and specihcally that of the Genizah society, with its intensive letter correspon¬ 
dence, extensive commerce and endless human connectors, which stands 
behind this phenomenon. In a seemingly paradoxical way, it was mostly the 
many tribulations, calamities and poverty that forced people to take to the 
roads, paving new convenient and frequent channels that enabled the opera¬ 
tion of the Palestino-Egyptian network. 


and Jews in Old Cairo, ed. T. Vorderstrasse and T. Reptow (Chicago: The Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago, 2015), 69-76. 

61 N. Thrift, Non-representational theory: Space, Politics, Affect (London: Routledge, 2008), 5. 

62 F. Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip II (London: 
Collins, 1972), 1:375. 

63 Goitein, Mediterranean, 1:59-70. 

64 For “connectivity” as a basic attribute of Mediterranean societies, see: P. Horden and 
N. Purcell, The Corrupting Sea: A Study of Mediterranean History (Malden: Blackwell, 
2000). 
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CHAPTER 18 


Mastery, Power, and Competition: Jewish Slave 
Owners in Medieval Egypt 


Craig Perry 


In the Mishneh Torah, Moses Maimonides (d. 1204) gives instructions in the 
"Laws of Leaven and Unleavened Bread” for how to teach children about the 
Israelites’ enslavement in Egypt. He writes 

It is a commandment to inform one’s sons even though they do not ask. 
As it is said, “You shall tell your son...”' A father should teach his son ac¬ 
cording to the son’s knowledge. How is this applied? If the son is young 
or foolish, he should tell him: “My son, in Egypt, we were ali slaves Like 
this maidservant or this slave. On this night, the Holy One, blessed be he, 
redeemed us and took us out to freedom.^ 

One might imagine a Passover ritual meal in late twelfth-century Egypt dur¬ 
ing which a father, perhaps even Moses Maimonides himself, pointed to his 
household’s servants in order to demonstrate clearly what it meant that the 
Israelites were also once slaves. To modern readers, the instructions to use 
one’s own slaves as props in the retelling of the Israelite flight from slavery in 
Egypt seems to be a paradoxical inversion of the Passover theme. Yet Jews in 
medieval Egypt did not understand the Exodus narrative as an unequivocal 
critique of the practice of slavery. While Maimonides and his contemporaries 
demonstrated a hrm commitment to redeeming Jewish captives (and rescu¬ 
ing them from potential enslavement), it was unimaginable to them and their 


1 Exod 3:8. 

2 Mishneh Torah (heres&er tat), Hilkhot hamets u-matsa, 7:2. Emphasis mine. In his trans¬ 
lation and commentary, Eliyahu longer states that, “To this author's knowledge, the phrase¬ 
ology is the Rambam's original choice of words. He attempts to provide us with an easily 
applicable example of how to fulfill this mitzvah.” Nachum Rabinovitch suggests a different 
interpretation of this passage. See his commentary in Safer Zemanim, (Jerusalem: Ma'aliot 
Press, 1999), 2:630. On the subject of how slaves may have been included (or not) at the 
Passover ritual meal in Roman Palestine, see C. Yte-zser, Jewish Slavery in Antiquity (Oxford: 
OUP, 2005), 371-76 .1 am grateful to Dr. Norman Solomon for bringing this passage from the 
Mishneh Torah to my attention. 
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Egyptian counterparts that the wider system of slavery in which they partici¬ 
pated should be abolished.^ 

Here it is essential to clarify that there are two different categories of slav¬ 
ery found in Jewish law. The laws governing the two main categories of slave 
discussed in the Torah — the Hebrew slave (’“inp and the foreign, or 
Canaanite, slave — have consequential differences. Indeed, bibli¬ 

cal commentators did draw upon the Exodus narrative in order to explain why 
Hebrew slaves had certain rights and protections. Perhaps most signihcantly, 
Hebrew slavery was limited in its duration as owners were obligated to free 
such slaves in the Sabbatical and Jubilee years. In stark contrast, the foreign 
slave could be a slave in perpetuity unless manumitted by the master. With few 


3 For domestic slavery in the medieval Egyptian Jewish community, see S. Assaf, “Slaves and the 
Slave Trade in the Middle Ages,” Zion 5 (1940): 271-80 [Hebrew]; idem, “Slaves and the Jewish 
Trade in Slaves in the Middle Ages,” in Be-‘ohok Ya'aqov: Essays on the Cultural Life of the Jews 
in the Middle Ages (Jerusalem: Mosad ha-Rav Kook, 1965), 223-56 [Hebrew]; S. D. Goitein, 
A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as Portrayed in the 
Documents of the Cairo Genizah, 6 vols. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967-1993), 
1/130-47 (see also the entries for “slave(s)” and “slavegirl(s)” in volume 6 of A Mediterranean 
Society, which is a comprehensive index to the first five volumes); M. A. Friedman, “Master 
and Slave Girl: Two Genizah Documents,” Gratz College Annual of Jewish Studies 1 (1972): 
56-63; idem, Jewish Polygyny in the Middle Ages: New Documents from the Cairo Genizah, in 
Hebrew (Jerusalem: The Bialik Institute, 1986), 291-339 passim-, A. Ghosh, In an Antique Land 
(London: Penguin Books, 1992); idem, “The Slave of MS. H.6.,” in Subaltern Studies VII, ed. 
P. Chatteijee and G. Pandey (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992), 159-220; Encyclopedia of 
Jews in the Islamic World (Leiden: Brill, 2010) s. v. “Slavery, Slave Trade,”; M. Frenkel, “Slavery 
in Medieval Jewish Society under Islam: a gendered perspective,” in Mdnnlich and weiblich 
schuf Er sie: Studien zur Genderkonstruktion und zur Eherecht in der Mittelmeerreligionen, 
ed. M. Morgenstem et al. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 2011), 249-59; C- Perry, 
“The Daily Life of Slaves and the Global Reach of Slavery” PhD diss. (Emory University, 
2014); idem, “Conversion as an Aspect of Master-Slave Relationships in the Medieval Jewish 
Community,” in Contesting Inter-Religious Conversion in the Medieval World, ed. Y. Fox and 
Y. Yisraeli (London: Routledge, 2016), 135-59; idem, “Historicizing Slavery in the Medieval 
Islamic World,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 49, no. 1 (2017): 133-38; M. 
Frenkel, “The Slave Trade in Geniza Society,’’ in Slavery and the Slave Trade in the Eastern 
Mediterranean (c. 1000-7500 CE), ed. R. Amitai and C. Cluse (Tumhout; Brepols, 2017), 143-61; 
and C. Perry, “Goitein and the Study of Slavery in the Medieval Islamic World" Jewish History 
32 (2019); 535-39. Newly published Genizah documents and information related to slavery 
may also be found in S. D. Goitein and M. A. Friedman, India Traders of the Middle Ages: 
Documents from the Cairo Genizah (Leiden: Brill, 2008); idem, Joseph Lebdl: Prominent India 
Trader (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2009 [Hebrew]); idem, Abraham Ben Yiju: India Trader 
and Manufacturer (Yad Ben Zvi: Jerusalem, 2010 [Hebrew]); idem, Madmun Nagid of Yemen 
and the India Trade (Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute, 2010 [Hebrew]); idem, Hafon and Judah 
ha-Levi: The Lives of a Traveling Scholar and Poet Laureate According to Genizah Documents, 
2 vols. (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2013 [Hebrew]). 
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exceptions, Jewish legal prescriptions that require the measured treatment of 
slaves refer specihcally to Hebrew slaves.'^ 

While the category of the Hebrew slave is prominent in the Torah and in 
some later halakhic texts, Jewish use of such slaves diminished over time. It 
remains a matter of some conjecture as to exactly when and why the Jewish 
practice of Hebrew slavery disappeared.® For current purposes, it must suf- 
hce to say that, for most of the last two millennia, Jews practiced only foreign 
slavery. To medieval Jewish slave owners, their use of foreign slaves largely re¬ 
sembled the systems of slavery that surrounded them in societies from Spain 
to Iraq and beyond. 

Despite its historical persistence, scholars have been largely reticent to reck¬ 
on with the less “humane” category of foreign slavery extant in Jewish law and 
practice. As Jonathan Schorsch observes in his study of Jewish slave-owning 
in the early modern period, historians have not explored how slave-owning 
is “a sign of the possession of power by Jews.”® Indeed, political sovereignty 
and communal autonomy are not the only measures by which one can assess 
the extent to which Jews had power in antiquity and the Middle Ages. More 
specihcally, Jewish slave-owning in medieval Egypt rehects one way in which 
Jews possessed and exercised power over other human beings on a quotidian 


4 Even though the practice of Hebrew slavery had long since fallen into desuetude, Maimonides 
still codified the laws governing their treatment in the Mishneh Torah. See Hilkhot 'avadim i 
and especially i:io on the disuse of Hebrew slavery and the nullification of the Jubilee year. For 
more on the slavery laws of the Sabbatical and Jubilee years, see Hezser./ewisA Slavery, 29-31. 
N. P. Lemche cautions that the Sabbatical and Jubilee year laws requiring owners to manumit 
their slaves may not have been enforced even in the biblical period. See “The Manumission 
of Slaves: The Fallow Year, the Sabbatical Year, the Jobel Year,” Vetus Testamentum 26, no. 1 
(1976): 38-59. For a thorough analysis of how Jewish jurists used the experience of Egyptian 
bondage and the Exodus to understand and regulate Hebrew slavery (and foreign slavery) 
far less so, see R. Hammer, “The Impact of the Exodus on Halakhah (Jewish Law),” in Exodus 
in the Jewish Experienee, ed. P. Barmash and W. D. Nelson (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2015), 
111-45. See also D. M. Cobin, “A Brief Look at the Jewish Law of Manumission,” Chieago-Kent 
Law Review 70 (1995): 1339-48 and H. H. Cohn, Encyelopaedia Judaiea, 2nd ed., s. v. “Slavery” 
(Detroit: Macmillan Reference, 2007). For an example of measured treatment of a Hebrew 
slave, see mt, Hilkhot 'avadim 1:6, 9 and compare it to 9:8. It is forbidden to work a Hebrew 
slave harshly. Owners may use their Canaanite slaves in this manner even if (according to 
Maimonides) such use is considered beneath pious Jews. Onjews' use of the term “Canaanite” 
to describe slaves in medieval Europe, see E. Marienberg, “‘Canaanites’ in Medieval Jewish 
Households,” in The Giji of the Land and the Eate of the Canaanites in Jewish Thought, ed. 
K. Berthelot et al. (Oxford: OUP, 2014), 285-96. 

5 E. E. Urbach surmises that Hebrew slavery ceased some time before the end of the Second 
Temple Period (ca. 70 ce ). See E. Urbach, The Laws Regarding Slavery: As a Souree for Soeial 
History of the Period of the Seeond Temple, Mishnah and Talmud (New York: Amo Press, 1979), 

49-50- 

6 J. Schorsch,/ews andBlaeks in theEarfy Modern World (Cambridge: cup, 2004 ), 3 . 
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basis. Jews had power to subjugate non-Jews: and the force of Jewish law and 
social custom supported them in this. Of course, local laws and customs also 
could limit Jews’ power over their slaves, over each other, and especially vis- 
a-vis Muslims.'^ Still, Jews used the practice of slavery to advance and project 
their status in society — both as individuals embedded in Jewish households 
and as subjects in Egyptian society. Because Jewish sources are especially rich 
for medieval Egypt, and because slavery was an integral part of this society, the 
story of Jewish slave-owning reveals much about the history of domestic slav¬ 
ery in one of the most important imperial capitals of the Islamic world from 
the late tenth through the thirteenth centuries. 


1 The Cairo Genizah and the History of Domestic Slavery in Late 
Twelfth-Century Egypt 

In Maimonides’ Egypt, slavery was nearly ubiquitous across many domains — 
from the caliph’s (and later sultan’s) palace and army to the households of arti¬ 
sans and religious leaders. Jewish households were no exception to the general 
prevalence of domestic slavery in Cairo which was a bustling center of govern¬ 
ment and economic activity.® 


7 In Muslim states, it was unlawful for Jews to own Muslim slaves. See Joseph Schacht, An 
Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964), 132. See alsoM. R. Cohen, Under 
Crescent and Cross: The Jews in the Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994; 
repr. 2008), 64-65. In extreme circumstances, Muslim rulers might impose even greater re¬ 
strictions of Jews’ access to slaves in order to assert his own authority. For instance, in the 
early eleventh century, the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim (d. 1021) forbid slave traders in Cairo 
from selling slaves to Jews and Christians as part of a series of discriminating decrees. See 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Maqrizi, Itti'dz al-hunajd bi-akhbdr al-a’immd al-fdtimyyln al-khulafa (The 
Exhortation of Believers: On the History of the Fatimid Caliph-Imams), ed. Jamal al-Din 
al-Shayyal, 3 vols. (Cairo: al-Majlis al-A‘la li-l-Shu’un al-Islamiyya, 1967), 2:53 and P. E. Walker, 
Caliph of Cairo: al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah, 996-1027 (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 
2009), 65-66. 

8 On slavery in the Egyptian Jewish community, see n. 3 above. For studies of military and 
elite slavery in the greater Fatimid and Ayyubid Egypt societies, see I. Hrbek, “Die Slawen 
im Dienste der Fatimiden,’’ Arehiv Orientali, 21 (1953): 543-81; D. Ayalon, “From Ayyubids to 
Mamluks,” Revue des Etudes Islamiques 49 (1981): 43-57; Y. Lev, “Army, Regime and Society 
in Fatimid Egypt, 358-487/968-1094,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 19 (1987): 
337-65; Yaacov Lev, State and Soeiety in Fatimid Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 1991); D. Cortese and 
S. Calderini, Women and the Fatimids in the World of Islam (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 2006); and N. K. Kirah, Al-Jawdrlwal-ghilmdnft misrftal-'asrayn al-fdtimtwal-ayyubt 
(358-648 AH/g6g-i250 CE) (Enslaved Men and Women in Egypt during the Fdtimid and 
Ayyubid Eras) (Cairo: Maktabat Zahara’ al-Sharq, 2007). As these sources indicate, there is 
far more scholarship available on slavery in the Fatimid caliphate than during the Ayyubid 
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Yet there is at least one respect in which medieval Egyptian Jews are ex¬ 
ceptional. Between the late tenth and thirteenth centuries, Jews deposited all 
manner of disused manuscripts into a chamber attached to the synagogue of 
the Syro-Palestinian rite in Fustat (now the Ben Ezra synagogue in Old Cairo). 
Today this chamber is known as the Cairo Genizah and it serves as one of the 
richest sources for the history of Jewish life in the Middle Ages, as well for the 
social and economic history of the Islamic Middle East of this period. Among 
the Genizah’s contents are more than 15,000 documentary sources such as let¬ 
ters, wills, contracts, and court records:® many of these pertain to domestic 
slavery and the slave trade. These Genizah sources are densest for the period 
between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, years that include the active 
Egyptian careers of Moses Maimonides and his son, the jurist and communal 
leader, Abraham (d. 1237). After their conquest of the major commercial centre 
of Fustat in 969, the Fatimid Caliphate founded a new imperial capital nearby 
at Cairo around 972 to govern an Islamic empire straddling the territory from 
the Mediterranean to the western Indian Ocean. According to records found in 
the Genizah, manyjews immigrated to Fustat and Cairo from Iraq in the east 
and Ifriqiya (the coastal of modern Tunisia, Libya and Algeria) in the west. As 
a result, Jewish merchants and communal officials maintained far-flung con¬ 
tacts and even traveled themselves as far as India in order to conduct business. 
The Genizah’s contents reflect upon both local and global dimensions of me¬ 
dieval slavery and the slave-trade.*® 

Domestic slavery was pervasive in the urban centers of the medieval Islamic 
world and those of Fustat and Cairo were no exception. Islamic law forbade 
both the enslavement of Muslims and the enslavement of protected groups 
such as Jews and Christians that were the subjects of Muslim empires. Partly 
as a result of such laws, a multi-modal and geographically far-flung slave trade 
emerged as the pace of the Islamic conquests and the generation of slaves 


period. The historical and secondary sources proliferate greatly for the Mamluk period 
after 1250. 

9 For one recent numerical estimate of the Genizah’s documentary contents, see M. Rustow, 
“The Genizah and Jewish Communal History,” in From a Sacred Source: Genizah Studies 
in Honor of Professor Stefan C. Reif ed. B. Outhwaite and S. Bhayro (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 
289 ni. 

10 For introductions to the larger historical context in which the medieval Egyptian Jewish 
community lived, see Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 1:1-74 and A. L. Udovitch, “Fatimid 
Cairo: Crossroads of World Trade — From Spain to India,” in L’Egypte fatimide: son art et 
son histoire: actes du collogue organise a Paris les 28, 29 ef 50 Mai igg8, ed. M. Barrucand 
(Paris: Presses de I’universite de Paris-Sorbonne, 1999), 683-91. On the history of how the 
Cairo Genizah came to the attention of western scholars in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, see A. Hoffman and P. Cole, Sacred Trash: The Lost and Found World of the Cairo 
Genizah (New York: Schocken Books, 2010). 
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as prisoners-of-war slowed. Despite this, domestic slaves from sub-Saharan 
Africa, Byzantium, and India remained integral members of medieval Islamic 
(and Jewish) households where they served as laborers, child-caretakers, 
and concubines.'* 

The manumission of slaves, while far from invariable, was common. Freed 
slaves could enter local religious communities as full members. Freedmen 
and freed women married the freeborn and had children with them. In one 
outstanding example from the eleventh century, a Karaite Jewish courtier pre¬ 
sented his black slave woman, named Rasad, as a gift to the Fatimid caliph 
al-Zahir (d. 1036 ce). Al-Zahir used Rasad as a concubine and she gave birth to 
a son. This son then became the next caliph and she herself exerted signihcant 
political influence during the hrst three decades of his rule. Indeed, as domes¬ 
tic slaves, merchants’ factotums, and freed converts to Judaism, one hnds evi¬ 
dence of enslaved people deeply enmeshed in Egyptian Jewdsh society.'^ 

The Genizah corpus is most forthcoming when scholars read it alongside 
other sources such as rabbinic responsa, the Mishneh Torah, and contempo¬ 
rary travelogues. These narrative and prescriptive sources provide necessary 
context for the Genizah documents that themselves often lack it. The juxta¬ 
position of documentary and prescriptive sources also permits investigation 


11 Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, i960), s.v. “'abd"; J. L. Bacharach, “African 
Military Slaves in the Medieval Middle East: The Cases of Iraq (869-955) ^nd Egypt 
(868-1171),” International Journal of Middle East Studies 13 (1981): 471-95; B. Lewis, Raee 
and Slavery in the Middle East (New York: Oxford University Press, 1990); S. Marmon, 
“Domestic Slavery in the Mamluk Empire: A Preliminary Sketch,” in Slavery in the Islamic 
Middle East, ed. S. Marmon (Princeton, NJ: M. Wiener, 1999), 1-23; M. S. Gordon, “The Place 
of Competition: The Careers of Arib al-Ma’muniya and ‘Ulayya bint al-Mahdi, Sisters in 
Song,” in Abbasid Studies: Occasional Papers of the School of Abbasid Studies, Cambridge, 
6-10 July 2002 (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 61-84; idem, “‘Arib al-Ma’muniya: A Third/Ninth 
Century ‘Abbasid Courtesan,” in Views from the Edge: Essays in Honor of Richard W. Bulliet 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 2004), 86-100; J. Fynn-Paul, “Empire, Monotheism 
and Slavery in the Greater Mediterranean Region from Antiquity to the Early Modem 
Era,” Past and Present 205 (2009): 3-40; M. S. Gordon, “Preliminary Remarks on Slaves and 
Slave Labor in the Third/Ninth Century ‘Abbasid Empire,” in Slaves and Households in the 
Near East, ed. L. Culbertson (Chicago: The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
2011), 71-84; C. Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves.” For more current scholarship, see the essays 
collected for the roundtable “Locating Slavery in Middle Eastern and Islamic History” in 
the InternationalJournal of Middle East Studies 49, no. 1 (2017). 

12 For Rasad, mother of the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir, see Cortese and Calderini, Women 
andtheEatimids, 45-46,110-114; S. Calderini, “SayyidaRasad: ARoyalWomanas ‘Gateway 
to Power’ during the Fatimid Era,” in Egypt and Syria in the Eatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk 
Eras V: Proceedings of the nth, 12th and 13th International Colloquium Organized at the 
Katholike UniversiteitLeuven in May 2001,2002 and2003, ed. U. Vermeulen and K. D’hulster 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2007), 27-36; M. Rustow, Heresy and the Polities of Community: The Jews 
of the Eatimid Caliphate (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2008), 177-178. 
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of how lived daily experiences compare to the idealized projections of how 
society ought to function. 


2 Imperial Privileges, Enslaved Bodies 

The study of slavery reveals not only how masters wielded power over their 
slaves, hut also how the free used slavery in competition with each other to 
assert power and prestige. When a free person purchased a slave in medieval 
Cairo, he or she was already enmeshed in a set of geo-political power arrange¬ 
ments that shaped legal and cultural attitudes about who was eligible for en¬ 
slavement. All Muslims, and Jews and Christians inside the Islamic imperium, 
were ineligible for enslavement. Thus, new slaves had to come from the regions 
beyond the frontiers of the Fatimid Empire. Surviving evidence suggests that 
the most common source of these new slaves during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries was the area between the southern Egyptian city of Aswan and the 
Red Sea port of Aydhab. In this region, professional kidnappers most likely 
supplied most of the new slaves to the markets to which Cairene Jews had ac¬ 
cess. As the twelfth-century Jewish traveler Benjamin b. Jonah (Benjamin of 
Tudela) wrote of the territory between the Red Sea and the southern Egyptian 
city of Aswan: 

And from there [Aden] to the region of Aswan is a journey of twenty days 
through the desert. This is Seba on the Nile River that descends from the 
land of Kush. There are some among the Kush who have a king and they 
call him the sultan of Abyssinia. There is a people among them that are 
like animals that eat the grasses that grow on the bank of the Nile and in 
the helds. They go about naked and lack the intelligence of human be¬ 
ings. They lie with their sisters and with anyone they wish. It is very hot. 
When the people of Aswan go raiding in their land, they carry with them 
bread, grain, raisins, and hgs. They throw this toward (these people), who 
come to get it. They obtain many prisoners and sell them in Egypt and 
all of the kingdoms around them. These are the black slaves, the sons 
of Ham.'^ 


13 M.N.Adler, The Itinerary ofBeiyamin of Tudela: Critical Text, Translation and Commentary 

(London: Henry Frowde, 1907), 68. My translation differs in some minor instances from 
Adler's here. On Tudela's itinerary in this region, see F.-X. Fauvelle-Aymar, “Desperately 
Seeking the Jewish Kingdom of Ethiopia: Benjamin of Tudela and the Horn of Africa 
(Twelfth Century),’’ Speculum 88 (2013): 383-404. The Persian traveler Nasir-i Khusraw 
observed similar kidnapping practices in this area more than a century before Tudela 
would have visited the region. See Nasir-i Khusraw, Nasir-i Khusraw’s Book of Travels: 
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At times free Muslims and Jews were also kidnapped in regions away from 
the imperial center despite the laws governing their eligibility as slaves. In an 
undated Genizah letter, the author reports that a woman appeared before a 
Muslim judge near Aydhab and related to him how she had been kidnapped 
and made a slave when she went to fetch water at a well. “I was a Jew in my 
hometown,” she explains. The judge put her in custody and nothing more is 
known of her fate.'^'^ 

In both Jewish and Islamic law, when an owner purchased a slave, he or 
she purchased the slave’s body as well. Moses Maimonides uses this reasoning 
when he explains why a Jewish woman may not ovra a male slave older than 
nine years of age.*® Enslaved bodies were exploited in a variety of ways. In ad¬ 
dition to their violent capture, many slaves then experienced forced journeys 
to central slave markets. It was not uncommon for children as young as five 
years old to be shipped by boat over long distances. One Jewish merchant sent 
his wife in Cairo a srx-year-old slave girl while he was traveling for business 
in India.*® 

Enslaved bodies were also subject to intense scrutiny by prospective buyers. 
Manuals for slave-buying from this period instruct buyers to carefully inspect 
slaves’ skin, breath, body odor, and sexual organs. Eemales, the predominate 
gender of Jews’ domestic slaves, were particularly suspect due to the risk of 
pregnancy. In most Islamic legal traditions, a slave mother {umm al-walad) 
gained special protections when she gave birth to her master’s child. The child 
was freeborn; the mother could not be sold without her permission; and she 


Safarnama, trans. W. M. Thackston (Costa Mesa: Mazda Publishers, 2001), 51-52. Jewish 
attitudes towards blackness are beyond the scope of the present work. On this subject, 
see A. Melamed, The Image of the Black in Jewish Culture: A History of the Other (London: 
RoutledgeCurzon, 2003); Schorsch,/ews and Blacks', D. M. Goldenberg, The Curse of Ham: 
Race and Slavery in EarlyJudaism, Christianity, and Islam (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2005) and idem, “‘It Is Permitted to Marry a Kushite,”' AJS Review 37 (2013): 29-49. 

14 Cambridge University Library: Or.io8oj30. Indeed, before claiming that she was Jewish, 
this enslaved woman had told others that she was a Muslim. 

15 B. Johansen, “The Valorization of the Body in Muslim Sunni Law,” Princeton Papers: 
Interdisciplinary Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 4 (1996): 71-112; Marmon, “Domestic 
Slavery,” 3-7; and K. Ali, Marriage and Slavery in Early Islam (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 2010), 164-169. Jewish women may not purchase male slaves older than 
nine: mt Hilkhot 'avadim 9:6. 

16 TS NS J23, 11 .10-13. See S. D. Goitein, “New Light on the Beginnings of the Karim Merchants,” 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 1 (1958): 179 and Perry, “Daily Life 
of Slaves,” 49 and 96. This shelf-mark is also identified by Goitein and Friedman as India 
Book VII 56 (old no. 214). See Goitein and Friedman, Madmun Nagid of Yemen, I26n4 and 
138057. 
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gained her freedom upon her owner’s death. Some slave women were aware of 
these stakes and faked menstruation by using rags marked with blood to reas¬ 
sure prospective buyers that they were not pregnant.'’^ 

While some slave owners may have tolerated pregnant slave women, oth¬ 
ers resented them as well as slave children too young to work.'® Jewish law 
technically forbade Jewish men from having sexual intercourse with their 
slave women. As a result, children born to slave women inherited their moth¬ 
ers’ slave status in contrast to the Islamic law of umm al-waladP Despite the 
objection of Jewish communal authorities, Jewish men continued to use slave 
women as concubines in twelfth- and thirteenth-century Egypt. Legal queries 
to both Moses and Abraham Maimonides, in addition to court records, demon¬ 
strate the persistence of this tension between law and social practice.^" 


17 For an overview of how slave markets were regulated in medieval Islamic societies, 
see H. MiiUer, Die Kunst des Sklavenkaufs, nach ambischen, persischen und tiXrkischen 
Ratgebern vom ro. bis zum iS.Jahrhundert (Freiburg: Schwarz, 1980);Y. Ragib, “Les marches 
aux esclaves en terre d’Islam,” in Mercati e mercanti nell'alto medioevo (1993): 721-764; 
and H. Barker, “Purchasing a Slave in Fourteenth-Century Cairo: Ibn Al-Akfani’s Book of 
Observation and Inspection in the Examination of Slaves',' Mamluk Studies Review 19 (2016): 
1-23. Partial English translations of the slave-buying manual by the eleventh-century 
Iraqi Christian physician, Ibn Butlan, have been published piecemeal. See, for example, 
A. Mez, The Renaissance of Islam (New York: ams Press, 1937), 160-162; B. Lewis (ed.), 
Islam: From the Prophet Muhammad to the Capture of Constantinople, 3 vols. (Oxford: oup, 
1987), 2:243-251; and Simon Swain, Economy, Family, and Society from Rome to Islam: A 
Critical Edition, English Translation, and Study (Cambridge: cup, 2013), 270-279. On the 
umm al-walad, see Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s. v. “umm al-walad" and Encylopaedia 
of Islam, 3rd ed., s. v. “concubinage, in Islamic law”; and J. E. Brockopp, Early Mdlikl Law: 
Ibn Abd Al-Hakam and His Major Compendium of Jurisprudence (Leiden: Brill, 2000). 
Slave women fake menstruation: According to the manual for slave buyers by Ibn Butlan 
translated in Lewis, ed., Islam, 2:243-251. Maimonides, in mt Hilkhot mekhira 15:10,12-13 
and 18:1-3, also provides advice about slave purchases, though not in the detail found in 
the specialized manuals written by other Arab authors. 

18 TS 13J6.7: a pregnant slave woman is sold by one Jewish woman to another. See 
Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 1:141,434 and Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 162-167. 
Washington, D.C., F 1908.44SS: A two-year-old slave girl is separated from her mother 
in a sale. See R. J. H. Gottheil and W. H. Worrell, eds., Fragments from the Cairo Genizah 
in the Freer Collection (New York: Macmillan, 1927), 218-225; Goitein, A Mediterranean 
Society, 1:139,434n57; and Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 188. On this topic, see the case of Ibn 
Jamahir and his slave concubine below. 

19 For example. See mt, Hilkhot 'avadim 9:1-2; 9:6 and Hilkhot nahalot 2:12. On umm al- 
walad, see n. 17 above. 

20 Friedman has published a series of legal queries addressed to Abraham Maimonides that 
describe such illicit concubinage. For example, see Friedman, Jewish Polygyny, 319-325. 
On this topic more generally, see Frenkel, “Slavery in Medieval Jewish Society” and Perry, 
“Daily Life of Slaves,” ch. 3. 
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In one extreme example from the twelfth century, the Jewish merchant Abu 
Sa'Id ibn Jamahir abandoned in Somalia a slave woman whom he had used 
as a concubine after he made her pregnant and she bore their son.^' In this 
particular case, while Abu Sa'Id’s Jewish associates clearly disapproved of his 
behavior, he received no apparent censure or punishment. As Miriam Frenkel 
argues, Judaeo-Arabic folk literature of the era illustrates how much their au¬ 
thors and readers shared the assumption that the rape of an enslaved woman 
by her master was a common practice.^^ That Jewish men raped their female 
servants with relative impunity underscores the degree to which slave owner¬ 
ship put Jews in a position of corporal power over other human beings. 


3 Slavery, Competition, and Masculinity 

Practices of domestic slavery in medieval Egypt reflect upon the ways in which 
mastery was gendered. Jewish men used their position as slave owners in con¬ 
flicts with each other. One illustrative example is found in an anonymous legal 
query addressed to Moses Maimonides. The query’s author narrates a case in 
which a Jewish man purchased an enslaved Christian woman and took her 
as a concubine.^^ This case may well have evaded the attention of Jewish 
and Muslim authorities were it not for a heated argument between this slave 
owner and his brother. For, after a vociferous disagreement, the brother in¬ 
formed upon his slave-owning sibling to a Muslim judge.^'’^ The brother told 
the judge that his sibling had converted his Christian slave woman to Judaism. 
While slaves’ conversions to Judaism were not uncommon in this period, they 
largely took place within the Jewish community and outside the scrutiny of 
Muslim authorities. In this particular case, the slave owner’s brother forced 
the Muslim judge’s hand by bringing the matter directly to his attention. The 


21 TS 12.582. See S. D. Goitein, “A Document from the African Port of Aydhab from the Time 
of the Head of the Rabbinic Academy Joshua B. Dosa (in Hebrew),” Tarbiz 21 (1950): 
185-91; idem, A Mediterranean Soeiety: 1:133, 432; idem, Letters of MedievalJewish Traders 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974), 335-338; and Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 1-2. 

22 Frenkel, “Slavery in Medieval Jewish Society," 257. 

23 M. Maimonides, Responsa of Moses Maimonides, ed. J. Blau, 4 vols. (Jeruslaem: Rubin 
Mass, 1986), no. 211. Sources from this period are generally reticent about directly calling 
a slave woman a concubine. Yet the details of the case and the author's rhetoric make 
it clear that this is in fact a situation of illicit concubinage. On this responsum, see also 
M. Yagur, “Religious Identity and Communal Boundaries in Geniza Society (ioth-i3th 
Centuries): Proselytes, Slaves, Apostates (in Hebrew)” (PhD diss., Hebrew University, 
2017), 90,104,116,141,192n275, 206, 214, 228. 

24 Ibid. The author uses the Hebrew “imK piyVn” to emphasize act of one Jew informing on 
another to non-Jewish authorities. 
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judge summoned the slave woman and interrogated her. In front of the judge, 
the slave woman maneuvered to deny the brother’s accusation by inventing 
a Jewish lineage for herself “I am a Jew,” she said, “the daughter of a Jewish 
woman.”^® Her statements apparently satished the judge who sent her home 
with her owner where they continued as before despite the gossip of the local 
Jewish community. 

In this case, one brother attempted to undermine his sibling’s status and 
security by attacking his ownership of an enslaved woman. Had the stratagem 
been successful, the slave owner would have, at the very least, been forced to 
sell his slave concubine in defeat and humiliation.^® Other conflicts in which 
Jewish men unlawfully retained slave concubines cast aspersions on the 
efficacy of male Jewish communal authorities and family members to exert 
control over the situation. In legal queries to Abraham Maimonides, writers 
describe such behavior and bemoan both the offending man’s regard for re¬ 
ligion and the community’s general lack of order. One writer implied that a 
particular instance of illicit concubinage reflected negatively upon the entire 
community: “No one sees. Everyman does as he sees ht.”^^ Another writer ad¬ 
dressing a similar situation remarked that the offending bachelor was “not 
a man concerned with religion.”^® In other words, men could use their slave 
women to flaunt their own power over, or relative independently from, other 
men and the communal norms.^® 

Frequently the same men that disregarded the communal norms and the 
Jewish law regarding slave concubinage also did so at the expense of their 
wives’ material well-being and honor. In Abraham Maimonides’ responsa and 
in a number of twelfth-century Genizah documents there are multiple cases 


25 Ibid. 

26 A legal query to Abraham Maimonides describes how two slave co-owners were com¬ 
pelled to seU their female slave when she converted to Islam. See A. H. Freimann and 
S. D. Goitein, eds., Abraham Maimuni: Responsa (Jerusalem: Meqitsei Nirdamim, 1937), 
no. 98. Discussed below. 

27 TS 10K8.13, 1 .7. Friedman,/ew(s/i Polygyny, 319-322. Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 126-127. 

28 Budapest: dk 231.2, 1 . 8. Friedman,/ewisA Polygyny, 322-324. Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 
127-128. 

29 In her work on the construction of masculinity in medieval England, Ruth Mazo Karras 
has also demonstrated how men competed with each other in order to establish their 
dominance and superiority. R. M. Karras, From Boys to Men: Formations of Masculinity in 
Late Medieval Europe (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003), 10-11, 157- 
159 passim. See also P. H. Cullum, “Clergy, Masculinity and Transgression in Late Medieval 
England,” in Masculinity in Medieval Europe, ed. D. M. Hadley (London: Longman, 1999), 
178-96; D. M. Hadley, “Introduction: Medieval Masculinities,” in ibid., 12-13; S- McSheffrey, 
“Men and Masculinity in Late Medieval London Civic Culture: Governance, Patriarchy 
and Reputation,” in Conflicted Identities and Multiple Masculinities: Men in the Medieval 
West, ed. J. Murray (New York: Garland Publishing, 1999), 243-78. 
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(also mentioned above above) in which men abandoned their wives and chil¬ 
dren in order to live with a slave concubine. In one instance, a legal query em¬ 
phasizes that one Jewish man left his family, put his concubine up in her own 
living quarters in the countryside, and then bought her “fine garments the likes 
of which his wife had never worn.”^° 

Another Jewish woman’s plight is the subject of a series of twelfth-century 
petitions to a head (nagid) of the Jewish community. Her estranged husband, a 
silk-weaver, refused to honor his financial obligations according to the couple’s 
original wedding contract. As their case headed for a legal divorce, the husband 
compounded this insult by absconding with his wife’s slave woman. While he 
obstinately refused to support his wife and their young daughter, he provided 
ample maintenance for the enslaved woman with whom he “spent more and 
more time” at his sister’s home. In the coded language of the twelfth century, 
this statement indicates that he was using his wife’s slave as a concubine.^* 

The rhetoric of these responsa and petitions illustrate how these men’s 
actions were understood to dishonor their wives as well as undermine com¬ 
munal authorities. Thus, men used enslaved people doubly to construct and 
assert their masculinity in competition with other men and in conflict with 
their wives. In these instances, the status of Jews in the Islamic imperium as 
protected minorities gave them the right and power to dominate certain other 
human beings. This domination, in turn, further reinforced their own power 
over other Jews in their local communities and households. 


30 TS 10K8.13,11. 4-5. Friedman,/ewisA Polygyny, 320. Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 127. 

31 Budapest: dk 232.1 and TS 10J17.22. Goitein, A Mediterranean Soeiety, 3:27, 24; 5:238-239, 
572. Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 107-111,146,150,224. On dk 232.1, see 0. Zinger, “Women, 
Gender and Law: Marital Disputes According to Documents from the Cairo Genizah” 
(PhD diss., Princeton University, 2014), 108 n. 112, 157 n. 95, 211 n. 24, 248 n. 139. For a 
transcription of this document, see S. Vilmos, Hdrom arab kezirat az 6-kairdi genizdboL 
(Budapest: Markus Samu, 1909), iv-vi, no. 2. 

32 Andreas Gotzmann has analyzed how Jewish men in early modern Ashkenaz also as¬ 
serted their masculinity in competition with each other, and against their wives' inter¬ 
ests, by deviating from legal and behavioral norms. See A. Gotzmann, “Respectability 
Tested: Male Ideals, Sexuality, and Honor in Early Modern Ashkenazi Jewry,” in Jewish 
Maseulinities, ed. P. Lerner et al. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2012), 23-49. 
For a thought-provoking study of one “ideal” type of medieval Jewish man in Ashkenazi 
culture, see D. Boyarin, Unheroie Conduet: The Rise of Heterosexuality and the Invention of 
the Jewish Man (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997). 
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4 Jewish Women and Mastery over the Enslaved 

While there is no doubt that domestic slavery was a system that most favored 
free men’s dominion over enslaved women, the role that free women played in 
the overall demand for female slave labor is too often overlooked. Free women 
surface frequently in contexts in which they, and family members on their be¬ 
half, are seeking to purchase slaves locally and even to import them from out¬ 
side of Egypt. In one letter, a pregnant woman in Cairo seeks her uncle’s help 
in securing a newly imported black slave girl of “five to six years old.’’^^ Out of 
all the slave owners documented in Genizah records so far, over one-quarter of 
them are women.^^ Enslaved women and childen included in wedding dow¬ 
ries and wills illustrate additional ways in which Egyptian Jewish women could 
acquire their servants.Thus, women, as well as men, benefited from the vio¬ 
lence and global networks that slavers used to supply the Egyptian market with 
slaves. 

The presence of enslaved women in the household could empower Jewish 
women in very particular ways. Perhaps most conspicuously, a woman’s abil¬ 
ity both to desist from manual labor and to seclude herself were markers of 
social status.^® Medieval responsa and legal texts reveal the specific manner in 
which households, and women in particular, relied upon slave labor. In one re- 
sponsum, an author asks a jurist whether or not Jews may purchase and retain 
slave women who refuse to convert to Judaism if there are no other women 


33 TS 13J21.18, 11 .5,16-17. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 1:135. Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 
95-96. See also ts ns J23 and n. 16 above. In this letter, a merchant away from Cairo for 
business in the Indian Ocean writes that he plans to send a srx-year-old slave girl home 
along with some red silk and other luxury goods. It seems that prospective buyers viewed 
5-6 years of age as the minimum threshold at which a slave girl could be expected to 
perform domestic duties. 

34 For an example, see C. Perry, “An Aramaic Bill of Sale for the Enslaved Nubian Woman 
'H&'im.” Jewish History 32 (2019): 441-49. 

35 Dowries in which women acquire female slaves: ts J1.29V, col. ii, 11 . 1-3. Translated in 
S. D. Goitein, “Three Trousseaux of Jewish Brides from the Fatimid Period,” AJS Review 2 
(1977): 77-110. Oxford: Bodl. ms heb. d. 66/47V, 1 .9. Translated in Goitein, A Mediterranean 
Society, 4:317-321. Women inherit slaves: ts Misc.24.137.4v, sec. 2, 11 . 12-16 and right 
margin of sec. 2, 11 . 1-2. See Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 4:456 and Perry, “Daily 
Life of Slaves,” 96-98. New York: ena ns 48.6. Translated in S. D. Goitein, “Side Lights 
on Jewish Education from the Cairo Genizah,” in Gratz College Anniversary Volume, ed. 
1 . D. Passow and S. T. Lachs (Philadelphia: Gratz College, 1971), 83-110. See also Goitein, A 
Mediterranean Society, 1:135 ^nd Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 66-68 passim. 

36 E. Krakowski, Coming of Age in Medieval Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2018). 
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available for purchase.^^ The query continues: “Anyone who does not own a 
maidservant is in great anguish. His children or his wife must bring water upon 
their shoulders from the springs, and wash their clothes and go to the public 
ovens with non-Jewish slave women and prostitutes.”^® In this formulation, the 
burden of manual labor is further exacerbated by its public nature. Women 
who fetched water and bread were required to venture forth into mix spaces — 
a task that forced them to associate with lower class women. 

These social pressures help explain provisions in Jewish law that speci- 
hed from what labor slave-owning married women could be exempt. In the 
Mishnek Torah, Moses Maimonides expands upon the law as stated in the 
Mishnah. If the wife brings a maidservant into the marriage (or the assets to 
buy one), if the husband has a maidservant, or even if he has the money to 
purchase a single maidservant, then the wife is exempt from grinding grain, 
baking, washing, and from feeding straw to animals. If the wife or husband 
has (or can afford) two maidservants, then the wife is not required to cook. 
Maimonides adds, “Nor is she required to breastfeed her son, only to give him 
to her maidservant for breastfeeding.”®® As post-nuptial agreements from 
the Genizah attest, some women chafed at the burden of household duties.'^® 
Relief from this labor was one of the primary reasons that women actively pur¬ 
chased slaves for themselves. 

As medieval Jews’ anxiety about the dishonor of women appearing in public 
underscores, exemption from work provided free women with social capital 
as well as practical relief from physical effort. In one telling twelfth-century 
court record, a Jewish woman in Fustat demanded additional hnancial sup¬ 
port from her husband while he was away for business — for both herself and 


37 This responsum comes from the medieval Maghrebi city of Tilimsan. See A. E. Harkavy, 
ed., Zikhron kamma geonim u-ve-yihud ray Sherira ve-ray Hai beno ve-ha-rav Rabbi Yitshaq 
al-Fdsi (Berlin: H. Itzkowski, 1887), 224-225. See Frenkel, “Slavery in Medieval Jewish 
Society,” 251 and Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 88-89. 

38 Harkavy, Zikhron kamma geonim, 224-225. A second medieval responsum indicates that 
not all Jewish women were used to milling grain and that slave women were considered 
necessary for this task. See S. Assaf (ed.), Teshuvot ha-geonim: ve-liqqute sefer ha-din le- 
Yehudah Bartsiloni (Jerusalem: ha-Madpis, 1927), 21, no. 2 and Moshe Gil,/ews in Islamic 
Countries in the Middle Ages (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 6ion338. 

39 MT Hilkhot ishut 21:1-6. For the Mishnah, see m. Ketub. 5:5. The Mishnah does not men¬ 
tion feeding straw to animals as Maimonides does in mt. Catherine Hezser notes that 
Jewish women’s labor was alleviated by slave ownership in Roman Palestine. See Jewish 
Slavery in Antiquity, 73. 

40 See for example, Vienna: H 82. The woman Salma bt. Nathan is reconciled to her husband 
after destroying their wedding contract. She agrees to complete the household labor re¬ 
quired of her. Translated in Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 3:215. 
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her slave woman. In order to convince the court of the necessity for additional 
resources, the woman’s representative argued that she was one of “the elite of 
the city who remain secluded in their homes.”'*^' For this woman, being an “elite 
of the city” required the possession and maintenance of a personal servant as a 
matter of course. Domestic slavery, in other words, undergirded elite women’s 
construction and projection of their social status and prestige. 

Another way in which domestic slavery empowered Jewish women was 
by giving them a certain independence from, or a substitute for, ineffective 
natal kin relationships. Eve Krakowski has demonstrated how Egyptian Jewish 
women’s social and economic interests were advanced by having both effective 
official (natal) kin and “practical” kin networks.^^ When natal kin were not 
available — whether due to death, distance, or circumstances — free women 
relied upon practical kin networks for myriad forms of support. Slave women 
can be seen to function as practical kin in deathbed wills. Sometimes when a 
woman offered her dying testimony, she painted a very clear picture about the 
pivotal role that a slave woman had played as practical kin. In the thirteenth- 
century the dying woman Sitt al-Dalal declared to the witnesses assembled 
around her: “I inform you that she, my slave woman, Munah, has attended gra¬ 
ciously to me during this and previous illnesses in ways that my mother and 
sister have not done.”'*^^ 

Just as slaves like Munah served their mistresses during their lifetimes in 
ways that natal kin were normally expected to do so, female slaves were also 
called upon to carry out their owners’ wishes after their deaths. In an undated 
letter, another woman writes to her sister that she is gravely ill and likely to die. 
Her letter serves to express her dying wish that her heirs not sell her Sudanese 
slave woman (a child nurse, or dado), Sa'adah, or the enslaved woman’s son. 
She explains that there is an emotional attachment between these two slaves 
and her youngest daughter. The dying woman continues, “I have noticed more 
than once that you favor (my) elder (daughter) over the younger one.”^^ In 
this case, as with Sitt al-Dalal and Munah, a free Jewish woman relied upon a 


41 TS NS J40ik. See Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 3:193,467 and E. Krakowski, Coming of 
Age in Medieval Egypt, 199-200. 

42 E. Krakowski, Coming of Age in Medieval Egypt, 63 , 221 - 222 . Pierre Bourdieu, Outline of a 
Theory of Practice (Cambridge: cup, 1977 ), 33 - 38 . Zinger demonstrates that women who 
had effective male relatives and supporters fared better in legal disputes. See “Women, 
Gender and Law,” 261 - 262 . 

43 TS Misc.25.107. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 1:144; Y. Rivlin, Inheritance and Wills in 
Jewish Law (Ramat Gan: Bar Ran University Press, 1999 [Hebrew]), 394-396; and Perry, 
“Daily Life of Slaves,” 69. 

44 ENA NS 48.6. See n. 35 above. 
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domestic slave to balance the lack of the effective and reliable natal kin that 
she might otherwise have turned to for support. Enslaved people, in these 
cases, were free women’s instruments of power — both in life and for posterity. 


5 Resisting Slavery 

Though masters used their slaves as instruments of power, enslaved people 
had limited choices for how they could respond to their masters’ commands. If 
a person wanted to rid herself of her master or mistress, she had few options. 
She could run away. Such flight did not necessarily lead to freedom, but rather 
into the protection and concomitant control of another.^® 

Despite the profound asymmetry of master-slave power relations, some 
slaves actively did resist their owners, for example, by non-compliance. 
Although it was uncommon that a slave’s intransigence became severe or per¬ 
sistent enough to occasion the creation of a paper trail. In the twelfth century, 
the slave woman Ghazal’s “evil behavior” toward her mistress, the married 
daughter of a Jewish communal elite, compelled the husband to agree that he 
would sell her if she continued to disobey his wife in “small affairs and great 
ones.”'^® Exactly what Ghazal’s behavior entailed is not stated, but suggestive 
clues may be found in bills of sale for slaves, court records concerning disputes 
between slave owners, and buyers manuals. This evidence indicates that own¬ 
ers were most concerned about theft, flight, and poor character. In his manual 
for slave buyers, Ibn Butlan warns that some enslaved people are known to be 
overly bold in “blaming and belittling” their masters. Other groups of enslaved 
people have reputations for “vicious” and morose attitudes.'^'^ In day-to-day 
life, the enslaved could assert themselves by making their owners’ lives more 
stressful and unpleasant. 

Slaves owned byjews might also convert to Islam as a means to compel their 
owners to sell them. According to Islamic law, Jews could not own Muslim 


45 The enslaved did run away from their owners in medieval Egypt, but more research needs 
to be done on this practice to understand its frequency and how it shaped individuals’ 
lives. Flight by the enslaved en masse appears to have been rare. It is more common to 
find individual slaves fleeing their owners for temporary periods as a means of resist¬ 
ing the terms of their enslavement. See Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 175-180. Maimonides 
considered tendency to flee as one of the undesirable qualities that all slaves should be 
presumed to have unless stated otherwise by the master. See mt Hilkhot mekhira 15:13. 

46 BL Or.5566Ci6, U. 3-8,11. See Perry, “Daily Life of Slaves,” 91-93. In another example, a writ¬ 
er expresses incredulity at his slave woman’s refusal to be sold to another. See ts 13J36.11. 
Goitein, A Mediterranean Soeiety, 1:140-142. 

47 Lewis, Islam, 2:243-251. See also the slave-buying advice of the medieval physician, Ibn 
al-Akfani, in Barker, “Purchasing a Slave,” 20-23. 
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slaves. Despite the efficacy of this method of self-emancipation, there is only 
occasional evidence of enslaved people using this strategy against their Jewish 
owners in Egypt.^® Conversion, like running away, entailed risk. In the event 
of conversion, slaves still had to contend with the uncertainty of their future 
since they did not generally have a say in who would be their new (Muslim) 
master. The concern would be that a Muslim master would be more cruel or his 
demands more onerous. Further, slaves who worked for merchants and com¬ 
munal elites were particularly aware of how their own master’s social status 
impacted their own.^® These many factors probably worked as incentives for 
slaves to endure most of the quotidian indignities and violence that their mas¬ 
ters used to control them. 


6 The Violence of Slavery 

The daily violence of household slavery is largely hidden from view precisely 
because it was taken for granted by medieval authors. Moses Maimonides’s 
exhortation to his fellow slave owners in the Mishneh Torah to treat slaves with 
moderation suggests that such treatment was commonplace.^^ In a legal query 
sent to Abraham Maimonides, the author reveals that a slave woman convert¬ 
ed to Islam after one of her Jewish owners, a woman in this instance, beat her 
publicly in front of Muslims.®* A close reading of the query suggests that it was 
in fact the public nature of the beating, and not the fact of violence alone, that 
led to the act of conversion. This brief crack in the evidentiary facade speaks 
to the routine physical and verbal abuse that were facts of domestic slavery. 

In the absence of ample direct evidence of the subject of slaves’ physical 
abuse, an analogy with Jewish men beating their wives helps to foreground the 
wider phenomenon of household violence in medieval Egypt. Scholars’ work 
on marital disputes in the Genizah documents demonstrates how physical 


48 See n. 7 above. For one case contemporary with the Genizah discussed here, see Freimann 
and Goitein, “Abraham Maimuni,” no. 98. Partial English translation and discussion in 
Perry, “Conversion,” 145-147. 

49 Note the speech of the enslaved business agent, Safi. See Goitein, “A Document” and 
Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders, 335-338. Ghosh has also reconstructed the partial bi¬ 
ography of the enslaved agent Bomma who served the Jewish trader Abraham b. Yiju. See 
Ghosh, In an Antique Land and “The Slave of MS. H.6.” For more on Ibn Yiju, see Goitein 
and Friedman, India Traders of the Middle Ages and idem, Abraham ben Yiju. 

50 MT Hilkhot 'avadim 9:8. Medieval slave-buying manuals also reveal the expectation that 
slave-beating was common. See Barker, “Purchasing a Slave,” 20. 

51 Freimann and Goitein, Abraham Maimnui, no. 98. Perry, “Conversion,” 145-147. 
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violence was not uncommon in medieval Egyptian Jewish households.®^ In 
some instances, women were able to negotiate post-nuptial agreements in 
which their husbands agreed to stop beating them. In other cases, women only 
escaped constant beatings when they left their spouses aftogether.®^ Though 
communal authorities discouraged such violence, there is little evidence that 
there were stiff penalties for men who ignored their admonitions. Moreover, 
such domestic violence was expected and even encouraged by some in the 
Jewish community. In a thirteenth-century letter to a communal leader, a 
woman explains that her husband’s parents encouraged him to “beat her until 
she breaks.”®^ Violence against free Jewish women led to the creation of legal 
records and family letters such that historians can document it. In the case of 
enslaved women, the routine beatings that they received were unremarkable 
in all but the most extreme or unusual circumstances. 

Against this backdrop of domestic violence, oblique references to master- 
slave disputes take on a wider field of possible meanings. For instance, when 
the woman Umm Sitt al-Nas complained to her uncle that he had not defended 
her in a family dispute, she remarked: “My lord, I am unable to describe to you 
how miserable I am. Even if I had been the daughter of a slave-girl, you would 
have protected me, in particular, for my mother’s sake.’’®® One of the reasons 


52 As Friedman notes, wife-beating is not rare in the Genizah corpus. See M. A. Friedman, 
“On Marriage Age, Violence and Mutuality in the Genizah Documents,” in The Cambridge 
Genizah Colleetions: Their Contents and Signifieanee (Cambridge: cup, 2002 ), 160 - 77 . 
0 . Zinger, “Women, Gender and Law,” especially ch. 3 , presents further Genizah evidence 
of domestic abuse. In mt Hilkhot ishut 21 : 10 , Maimonides writes that a married woman 
may be compelled to complete her household tasks “with a rod” if necessary. On wife¬ 
beating and violence against women in medieval Europe, see A. Grossman, Pious and 
Rebellious: Jewish Women in Medieval Europe (Lebanon: University Press of New England, 
2004 ), ch. 10 . For an overview of Jewish law on the subject, see N. Graetz, “An Overall View 
of Wife Beating from the Perspective of Judaic Texts,” in Violenee and Abuse in Soeiety: 
Understanding a Global Crisis, ed. A. Browne-Miller (Santa Barbara: Praeger, 2012 ), 347 - 59 . 

53 Post-nuptial agreement: Bodl. ms heb a 3/40. Edited in Zinger, “Women, Gender and Law,” 
329-332. A woman leaves her spouse: Moses Maimonides, Responsa, no. 385. See Zinger, 
“Women, Gender and Law,” 136. Friedman analyzes a case in which a wife and her mother 
were murdered by the wife’s second husband. Friedman, “On Marriage Age, Violence and 
Mutuality,” 171-173. 

54 ENA NS 31.21, 11 .16-17. Edited in Zinger, “Women, Gender and Law,” 336-339. 

55 TS 10J9.13. Emphasis mine. Translated in Goitein, A Mediterranean Soeiety, 3:175-176. See 
also Eve Krakowski, “Female Adolescence in the Cairo Geniza Documents” (PhD diss., 
University of Chicago, 2012), 154 and Zinger, “Women, Gender, and Law,” lOsniis and 
26onni75, 177. See also ts ns J453: “The slave girl is better than you and your mother!” 
Zinger, ibid., i36n24. Jews of the period also attempted to defame each other by accusing 
the other of being the descendent of a slave. See Bodl. ms Heb. c. 28/41V and J. Mann, The 
Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Patimid Caliphs, 2 vols. (New York: Ktav Publishing 
House, 1970), 2:252-253. 
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that rhetorical flourishes such as this have such persistent resonance is that 
masters could routinely abuse enslaved people with relative impunity. 

The actions of the Jewish merchant mentioned above, Abu Sa'id ibnjamahir, 
underscores how an owner’s caprice could have dire consequences upon the 
life of an enslaved person. As the court deposition that records Abu Sa'id’s ac¬ 
tions reveals, the other Jewish merchants in Aydhab viewed his decision to 
abandon his concubine and her son in Somalia as worthy of censure.®® Yet this 
case is likely only preserved in the Genizah because of one enslaved man’s ac¬ 
tions. The factotum of a Cairene Jewish communal elite, named Safi, was the 
one who publicly denounced Abu Sa'id for his cruel behavior. The situation 
escalated when Abu Sa'id appealed to the Muslim governor of ‘Aydhab and 
insisted that Safi be punished. When the governor ordered that Safi be flogged, 
the slave-agent expressed his fury and indignation by invoking the status of 
his master in Cairo: “I am the slave of the head of the academy!”®'^ Despite his 
protest, Safi was flogged and imprisoned. The other Jewish merchants in the 
city were sympathetic to Safi though Abu Sa'id intimidated them by enlisting 
the support of Muslim merchants in ‘Aydhab to press his case. Eventually these 
Jewish merchants gathered the funds necessary to pay Safi’s fine and secure his 
release from prison. 

In the case of his concubine, Abu Sa'id exercised corporal power over her. 
In the case of Safi, Abu Sa'id called upon the state to inflict bodily punishment 
against the slave of another who had tarnished his reputation. His actions re¬ 
semble how other Jewish men of his time also used slaves as tools to construct 
and to project masculinity in competition with other men. 


7 Conclusions 

In the historiography of medieval Jewish history, scholars have most com¬ 
monly dealt with the topic of slavery by focusing on two main questions: first, 
to what extent have Jews been slave traders over time; and second, how have 
Jews’ rights as slave owners been limited by their social and legal status. The 
first question has been a contentious one due to the manner in which the ac¬ 
cusation of Jewish predominance in this industry has served polemical ends.®® 


56 TS 12.582. See the sources cited above in nn. 21 and 49. 

57 TS 12.582, U. 9-10. Safi refers to himself as a ghuldm, an Arabic term that can indicate a 
male slave-agent that was common in the medieval Islamic world. 

58 For some representative examples in medieval historiography, see Goitein, A Medi¬ 
terranean Society, 1:140; M. Toch, “Jews and Commerce: Modern Fancies and Medieval 
Realities,” in II ruolo economico delle minoranze in Europa, secc. XIII-XVIII (Florence: Le 
Monnier, 2000), 43-58; and Goitein and Friedman, India Traders, 453-454. See also Perry, 
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The second question underscores how and whyjewish minorities had restrict¬ 
ed rights as slave owners in their respective societies.®® Indeed, both of these 
questions do speak to important historical dynamics. Yet these approaches 
also tend to obscure the fact that, in many times and places, Jewish slave own¬ 
ers exercised their legal rights to dominate other human beings. 

This study of Jewish slave owning in medieval Egypt is part of a growing 
body of Genizah scholarship that rethinks Jewish relationships to power. 
Marina Rustow’s research reveals both howjews deliberately sought access to 
state power and why the Egyptian state encouraged this practice. Jewish com¬ 
munal leaders appealed to the state in order to settle conflicts among them¬ 
selves and to secure specihc rights and privileges. In his studies of gender in 
the medieval legal arena, Oded Zinger demonstrates that Jewish women, more 
commonly than men, strategically turned to Muslim courts in order to protect 
their interests in situations when Jewish courts failed to do so. Jews in me¬ 
dieval Egypt regularly courted state power through petitions to the state and 
appeals to Muslim judges.®® 

This chapter illustrates that Jews could also exercise power independent of 
the state apparatus.®* As protected minorities, Jewish legal and social status in 
Muslim Egypt was marked by both marginalization and privilege. As imperial 


“Goitein and the Study of Slavery.” Controversies over the extent of Jewish involvement 
in the Atlantic slave-trade erupted anew in the early 1990s after the publication of The 
Secret Relationship between Blacks andJews by the Nation of Islam. There were numerous 
responses to The Secret Relationship. Two of the most comprehensive are E. Faber,/ews, 
Slaves, and the Slave Trade: Setting the Record Straight (New York: New York University 
Press, 1998) and S. S. Friedman,/ews and the American Slave Trade (New Brunswick: Trans¬ 
action Books, 1998). Even before the 1990's, Salo Baron acknowledges how “emotional re¬ 
action” impedes a full accounting of Jewish slave-trading in the Atlantic. See S. Baron, A 
Social and Religious History of the Jews, 2nd ed., 18 vols. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957-1983). 15:448. 

59 Cohen, Under Crescent and Cross, 64-65. Here Cohen underscores that the rationale for 
such restrictions were motivated by different concerns in Roman-Christian Jewry law 
and Islamic law. See also W. Pakter, Medieval Canon Law and the Jews (Ebelsbauch: Rolf 
Gremer, 1988) 132-137 and R. Chazan, The Jews of Medieval Western Christendom, 1000- 
7500 (Cambridge: CUP, 2006), 35 and 174. 

60 M. Rustow, Heresy and the Politics of Community: The Jews of the Fatimid Caliphate (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 2008); eadem, “At the Limits of Communal Autonomy: Jewish 
Bids for Intervention from the Mamluk State,” Mamluk Studies Review 13, no. 2 (2009): 
134-59; eadem, “The Legal Status of Dimmi-s in the Fatimid East: A View from the Palace 
in Cairo,” in The Legal Status of Dhimmis in the Islamic West, ed. J. Tolan and M. Fierro 
(Tumhout: Brepols, 2013), 307-32; 0 . Zinger, “‘She Aims to Harass Him’: Jewish Women 
in Muslim Legal Venues in Medieval Egypt,” AJS Review 42 (2018): 159-192; and M. 
Rustow, The Lost Archive: Traces of a Caliphate in a Cairo Synagogue (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2020). 

61 Schorsh,/ews and Blacks, 3. 
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subjects, Jews were protected from legal enslavement within the state’s bor¬ 
ders; their rights to ownership of non-Muslim slaves were also recognized and 
protected by Muslim courts. In addition, Egyptian Jews also possessed a usable 
tradition of Jewish law that provided a framework for the purchase and exploi¬ 
tation of enslaved bodies and slaves’ offspring.®^ While Jewish power over for¬ 
eign slaves was sanctioned by the state, it was most frequently wielded within 
households and outside of the regulatory ambit of Muslim courts. 

Slave-owning also shaped Jewish culture in medieval Egypt. In many ways, 
the culture of domestic slavery was a shared one — among Muslims, Jews, and 
Christians. But there are particular dynamics apparent within the Jewish com¬ 
munity due to the fact that jurists attempted to ban slave concubinage despite 
its ongoing practice. As a result, when men took slave concubines they did so in 
competition with communal authorities. The illicit nature of concubinage also 
meant that men could wield slave women as weapons against their wives. Eor 
Jewish women, this meant that domestic slavery was a double-edged sword. 
Husbands could purchase slaves for their wives as prestigious gifts that eased 
their domestic burdens. Over time an enslaved woman might become an inti¬ 
mate associate of her female mistress in “ways analogous to that of kinship.’’®^ 
In such instances, slavery’s value became more than just symbolic for female 
owners. It shaped their social experience in immediate and concrete ways. 

The dynamics of Jewish slave-owning, of Jews’ mastery over enslaved oth¬ 
ers, are far from uncommon in the long, global history of slavery. Moreover, 
the tension inherent in Jewish tradition — between the mitigation of Hebrew 
slavery, on the one hand, and the exploitation of foreign slaves, on the other 
hand — speaks to a central paradox of slavery across time and space. As David 
Eltis and Stanley Engerman write, “all peoples in the world have been at some 


62 Again, the distinction between the Hebrew and Canaanite slave is crucial for understand¬ 
ing the traditions of Jewish law that applied to slavery after the Second Temple Period. See 
above n. 4. 

63 See S. McKee, “Households in Fourteenth-Century Venetian Crete,” Speculum 70 (1995): 
27-67. Here McKee also discusses how “ties of familiarity” formed between household 
domestics and their masters. Ibid., 28. Debra Blumenthal’s work on slavery in fifteenth- 
century Valencia also illustrates how “ties of familiarity” and the analogy between domes¬ 
tic slavery and kinship are helpful lenses for analysis. See D. Blumenthal, Enemies and 
Familiars: Slavery and Mastery in Fifteenth-Century Valencia (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 2009). McKee's additional studies of slavery in medieval Crete and Italy offer rich 
comparanda for historians of premodern domestic slavery. See S. McKee, “Inherited 
Status and Slavery in Late Medieval Italy and Venetian Crete,” Past & Present 182 (2004): 
31-53; eadem, “The Implications of Slave Women’s Sexual Service in Late Medieval Italy,” 
in Unfreie Arbeit: Okonomische Und Kulturgeschichtliche Perspekttven (Hildesheim: Georg 
01ms, 2007), 101-14; eadem, “Domestic Slavery in Renaissance Italy,” Slavery & Abolition 
29 (2008): 305-26; eadem, “Slavery,” in The Oxford Handbook of Women and Gender in 
Medieval Europe, ed. Judith M. Bennett and Ruth Mazo Karras (Oxford: OUP, 2013), 281-94. 
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time in their history both slaves and owners of slaves, often at one and the same 
time.”®'*^ Thus Jewish Egyptian participation in the wider system of domestic 
slavery does not so much reveal a kind of historical amnesia (forgetting the 
Exodus) as it does reflect the logic of slavery in the premodern world, where it 
was taken for granted as a fact of life. Maimonides’s pedagogical advice in the 
“Laws of Leaven and Unleavened Bread,” to point to one’s household slaves in 
order to explain the Israelite experience of enslavement in Egypt, provides an 
uncommon glimpse of how the paradoxes of slavery and power were present 
in medieval Egypt. 
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CHAPTER 19 


On the Graphic Cultures of the beth din: Hebrew 
Script in Legal Documents from Fustat in the Early 
Fatimid Period 

Judith Olszowy-Schlanger 


Shortly after the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 969, sometime before 985, the 
traveler Muhammad b. Ahmad Shams al-Din al-Muqaddasi visited Egypt and 
described Eustatd He ivas amazed by its size, the density of its population, 
its housing tmvers of four or five stories that could accommodate up to two 
hundred people, its enormous Nile harbors, gardens and busy markets where 
Eustatians could purchase goods coming from the confines of the known 
world, including delicate foodstuffs and fresh fruit from the Maghreb and 
Syria.^ The Jerusalem-born author is in particular impressed by Eustat’s posi¬ 
tion at the crossroads of the world: 

Eustat is the metropole of Egypt; it has eclipsed Baghdad; It is the glory 
of Islam, the trading centre of the Universe. More magnificent than 
Baghdad, it is the granary of the West (Maghreb) and the hub of the East 
(Mashreq) (...) 

The caravans come hither from Iraq, the marketplace of the Orient. 
Ships from Arabia and Christian lands (Rum) cross the sea and go up the 
river till its harbor. Its trade is extraordinary; its riches are aplenty.^ 


1 The images in this paper belong to the following fragments from the Cairo Genizah: 
Osterreichsche Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, ms H 17; Cambridge University Library, TS 12.70, 
TS 12.150, TS 12.515, TS 16.49, TS 16.105, TS 16.I42, TS 16.I45, TS 16.I75, TS 16.189, TS 24.II, TS I0J2.2, 
TS 10J27.10, TS 10J27.12, TS 13J1.3, TS 13J1.4, TS 13J1.12 .1 thank the National Library of Austria 
and the Syndics of the Cambridge University Library for their kind permission to reproduce 
these images. I would also like to thank the Taylor-Schechter Cairo Genizah Research Unit, 
and its director, Dr Ben Outhwaite, for their help and advice. 

2 See Regis Blachere, L’agglomeration du Caire vue par quatre voyageurs arabes du Mayen Age 
(Damas: Presses de ITfpo, 1975), 551-553. 

3 Muhammad b. Ahmad Shams al-Din al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-taqdslm fi ma'rifat al-aqallm, 
Michael Jan de Goeje (ed.), (Bibliotheca geographorum Arabicorum; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1906), par. 197-199. [Author’s translation, cf the translation by Basil Anthony Gollins and 
Muhammad Hamid Al-Tai (Reading: Garnet, 1994)]. 
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This image of early Fatimid Fustat as a vibrant cosmopolitan city also ap¬ 
plies to its Jewish population. Thousands of books and documents discovered 
in the Genizah of the Ben Ezra synagogue in Fustat attest to the heteroge¬ 
neity of the Jewish population. Some of these Jews must have been indige¬ 
nous ‘Egyptians,’ descendants of the population settled here since antiquity 
whereas others could be described as ‘new immigrants,’ either from within 
the Dar al-Islam extending from Spain to the Chinese borders, or coming from 
Christian Byzantium, Italy or even Northern Europe. This specihcally Jewish 
multiculturalism functioned within a larger multicultural city, where along¬ 
side the Muslim population (itself coming from different parts of the Islamic 
world) there were two recognised minorities or dhimmis: the Christian and 
the Jew. The Jewish newcomers brought with them their own distinctive ways 
of life and worship, their local languages and culture. They also brought their 
books and documents, and their techniques of production and copying. 

My purpose here is to examine a representative corpus of legal documents 
in Hebrew script issued by the rabbinic courts in Eustat between the mid-tenth 
and mid-eleventh centuries in order to assess the typological diversity, be it 
geographical or social-religious, of their scribes. The period under consider¬ 
ation witnessed important changes in the political and cultural situation of 
the Eustat Jewry. On the one hand, all the legal documents from Eustat until 
around 1015 stem from the Babylonian congregation, and this congregation in 
Eustat maintained close links with the Babylonian Jewish academies {yeshivot) 
in Baghdad for most of the period under consideration. On the other hand, the 
Eatimid administration encouraged the raise and influence of the Jerusalem 
Yeshivah and its leaders by recognizing the Palestinian Gaon as a head of 
the Jews in Egypt. In 1006, Hay Gaon complained that the Eustat Babylonian 
leader, Shemaryah b. Elhanan, had “joined the Palestinians’’."'^ The Palestinian 
congregation began then to play a leading role in Eustat in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, under the direction of its dynamic chief, Ephraim b. Shemaryah. The 
Eatimid conquest of Egypt in 969 had facilitated contacts with the Western 
provinces, and especially with their original powerbase of Tunisia. Maghrebi 
merchant houses opened their branches in Egypt, and several members of en¬ 
trepreneurial families settled in Eustat. Another distinct group within Judaism, 
the Karaites, gained a prominent status in the Egyptian capital. The turn of 


4 A letter sent by Hay Gaon in 1006 to Qayrawan, whose copy made shortly after in Fustat 
is extant, contains a veiled complaint of the Gaon against Shemaryah who delays sending 
overdue copies of responsa to the Gaon because “he adhered to the group of the Land (of the 
Gazelle)”, meaning probably the Palestinian Yeshiva in Jerusalem, see ts 10G5.8 + ts 20.100, 
ed. Moshe Gil, In the Kingdom of Ishmael (Hebrew), 4 vols. (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University, 
1997). u,n° 37. 
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the millennium also witnessed an increased acculturation to the Arab culture 
and a progressive adoption of Arabic as a language of Jewish legal documents. 
My aim in this paper is to assess to what extent the cultural and social situa¬ 
tion of the Jewish community in Fustat, as well as the different geographical 
origins, professional identity and religious allegiances of its members, are re¬ 
flected in their graphic culture: most notably in the types of script they used 
in documents. 

The multiplicity of idiosyncratic individual handwritings in this society 
where literacy was largely accessible, at least to its male component, makes 
general typology a difficult task. It is nonetheless possible to distinguish be¬ 
tween several scribal traditions among contemporary scribes. Indeed, Jewish 
scribes and their readers were themselves conscious of the differences in 
Hebrew script. The types of script were often dehned according to their geo¬ 
graphical origin, just as by the identity of the scribes or types of vocalization. 
In TS 20.47, an inventory compiled in 1080 and listing books and objects be¬ 
longing to the synagogue of the Iraqis (Babylonians) in Fustat, the script is the 
main element of the volumes’ identihcation. Two codices of the Pentateuch 
with Targum are described as written in Iraqi script, another Pentateuch is in 
Iraqi script but with Tiberian vowels, a volume of the Hagiographa in an ornate 
binding is written in Maghrebi script, a volume of the Prophets with transla¬ 
tion is in Iraqi script, and finally a codex of the Hagiographa is written in Iraqi 
script and provided with Iraqi (Babylonian) vowels.® 

Of course, a comprehensive palaeographical typology of the Genizah frag¬ 
ments is a huge undertaking, which cannot be covered in one short paper. I have 
previously studied some aspects of the calligraphic square scripts employed in 
Egypt and Palestine in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that two main groups of square calligraphic script can be differenti¬ 
ated and attributed respectively to Babylonian (Iraq) and Palestinian-Egyptian 
(al-Sham) scribal traditions.® The Babylonian influence on documentary script 


5 Nehemya Allony, edited by Miriam Frenkel, Haggai Ben-Shammai, with the participation 
of Moshe Sokolow, The Jewish Library in the Middle Ages. Book Lists jrom the Cairo Genizah 
(Hebrew) (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2006), n° 80. 

6 For the distinction between two main subgroups of the early Oriental square script, the 
South-Western group (Egypt and the Land of Israel) and the North-Eastern group (Iraq, 
Iran and communities of Babylonian origin or rite in Egypt and North Africa), see esp. 
Judith Olszowy-Schlanger, “An early palimpsest scroll of the Book of Kings from the Cairo 
Genizah”, in Benjamin M. Outhwaite, Siyam Bhayro (eds.), “From a Sacred Source”. Genizah 
Studies in Honour of Professor Stefan C. Reif (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2010), 237-47; Judith 
Olszowy-Schlanger, "On the Hebrew script of the Greek-Hebrew palimpsests from the Cairo 
Genizah”, in James Aitken and James Carlton-Paget (eds.). The Jewish-Greek Tradition in 
Antiquity and the Byzantine Empire (studies in honour of Nicholas de Lange) (Cambridge: 
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used in Fustat can also be observed. The studied corpus includes explicitly 
dated documents written in Fustat, from 957 (the date of the earliest docu¬ 
ment, MS Vienna H17) to c. 1050.^ The known corpus of explicitly dated docu¬ 
ments from the tenth century is small, two dozen documents at the most (see 
Appendix 1), but further documents were written by identifiable scribes. From 
the first half of the eleventh century, several dozens of explicitly dated docu¬ 
ments have been preserved. 

All the dated tenth-century documents from Fustat were written on 
parchment. In the tenth century, paper was used for Jewish documents from 
Damascus (ts 16.181, 933, register [the earliest dated Jewish document on 
paper]; ts 12.474, 984; ts 16.370, 995), Iran (Mosseri iai.2,Judaeo-Persian, writ¬ 
ten in 951), Iraq, and notably the letters of the Babylonian Geonim (Nehemiah 
Gaon: Mosseri viii 479.9, c. 960; Bodl. ms Heb. b 12.25, 962, ts 8J20.3, 963; ts 
12.851, 963; TS 16.6, c. 963), and also from other places in Egypt (ts 16.164, writ¬ 
ten in Damietta in 989). The earliest explicitly dated documents on paper in 
the Fustat corpus are ts 28.3 and ts 16.171 (Karaite), both written in 1004. 

It appears that the rabbinic court in Fustat in the tenth and early eleventh 
century used almost exclusively square script for their documents. The con¬ 
temporary documents from Eastern provinces were sometimes written in a 
more cursive documentary script, of the type developed in the chanceller¬ 
ies of the Babylonian yeshivot.^ The use of square script for documents is 
therefore a deliberate choice rather than the result of an absence of any alter¬ 
native Hebrew script. Indeed, around 1000, members of the congregation of 
Eustat wrote letters in non-square ‘documentary script’ (e.g. ts 20.49 written 
by Elhanan b. Shemaryah to Hay Gaon). In ts 28.3 of 1004, scribal omissions 
in the document were written between the lines in a documentary script, ts 
10J27.12, written in 1009 in Arabic language, is the earliest dated legal docu¬ 
ment whose main text contains documentary script features. It is however 


CUP, 2014), 279-99; Judith Olszowy-Schlanger, Roni Shweka, “Newly discovered early palimp¬ 
sest fragments of the Talmud Yerushalmi from the Cairo Genizah”, rej 172 (2013), 49-81. Edna 
Engel also distinguishes two sub-groups of Oriental script, but places them in a chronological 
sequence, see Edna Engel, “Style of the Hebrew script in the tenth and eleventh centuries in 
the light of dated and datable Genizah documents” (Hebrew), Te'uda 15 (1998), 369-71. 

7 The Gairo Genizah contains also documentary writings from Iran and Iraq, from Palestine 
and Syria, from Italy, Sicily, North Africa and the Iberian Peninsula, and from other localities 
in Egypt. These will remain beyond the scope of this paper. 

8 Engel, “Styles of Hebrew script”, 369-71; Judith Olszowy-Schlanger, “Early Babylonian ‘docu¬ 
mentary’ script: diplomatic and palaeographical study of two Geonic letters from the British 
Library Gairo Genizah Collection,” in Nicholas De Lange and Judith Olszowy-Schlanger 
(eds.), Manuscrits hebreux et arabes. Melanges en I’honneur de Colette Sirat, Bibliologia 38 
(Tumhout: Brepols, 2014), 177-95. 
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only from c. loio onwards that documentary register became progressively 
more frequent in legal documents as well. 

The documents of the tenth and the hrst years of the eleventh century sug¬ 
gest that in the early Fatimid period the Rabbanite community of Fustat at¬ 
tended only one court for their legal transactions, and that this court was of the 
Babylonian tradition. It is possible that Karaite individuals also attended the 
same court at least for some of their transactions. For example, a settlement 
concerning inheritance, TS 16.171, written in 1004, contains Karaite formula¬ 
tion. Its scribe was however one of the clerks of the Rabbanite court and a 
scribe of such evidently Rabbanite books as the Babylonian Talmud (see below. 
Scribe viii). ts r6.r34v, a document drafted in the court of the Palestinians in 
1044 involves Karaite individuals.® 

Several documents of the corpus contain court validation inscriptions 
(qiyyum) which show that the rabbinic court was led by Shemaryah b. Elhanan 
(fl. c. g66-rorr), who was of Babylonian orientation. One of the legendary ‘four 
captives’ allegedly seized on his travel from Bari to Sfax by Ibn Rumahis, the 
commander of the fleet of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman, the famous 
story related in Sefer ha-KabbaLah of Abraham b. Da’ud.'® Shemaryah was the 
head of the rabbinic tribunal in Fustat and, like his father, he was the leader of 
the community.'* It is likely that his family arrived from the East, but it is dif- 
hcult to ascertain when exactly they settled in Egypt. In any case, Shemaryah 
studied in the Yeshivah of Pumbeditha under Sherira Gaon, who praised his 
knowledge and described him as “the head of the row of the Nahardeans in our 
Yeshivah’’.'^ His son, Elhanan, also travelled to Iraq to study with the Geonim.'® 
Shemaryah acted as a representative of the Geonim, was in charge of trans¬ 
mitting their responsa in Egypt and Ifriqiya, and maintained close ties with 
Sherira b. Hananya and his son Hay until c. roo6, when, as stated above, he 
apparently “joined the Palestinians”. Shemaryah b. Elhanan considered himself 


9 Elinoar Bareket, The Jews of Egypt 1007-7055. Based on Doeuments from the ‘Arehive’ of 
Ephraim b. Shemarya (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 1995), 173-4. 

10 For the historicity of this account and its dating c. 960 (rather than c. 989/90 as recorded 
by Abraham b. Da’ud), see esp. Moshe Gil, A History of Palestine, 634-1099 (Cambridge: 
CUP, 1992 ), par. 575 - 82 . 

11 Shemaryah follows his signature by the name of his father described as lyxin 3 ~in. The 
same title appears in Shemaryah's son's, Elhanan’s, titles in his letters ts 16.134 and ts 
12 . 193 . On the Egyptian origin of Shemaryah and his father Elhanan and their links with 
the Pumbeditha Yeshiva in Baghdad, see Jacob Mann, “The responsa of the Babylonian 
Geonim as a source of Jewish History. Appendix to Chapter I: New Genizah material’’, 
jqR 8/3 ( 1918 ), 351 - 3 ; Bareket, Jewish Leadership, 145 . 

12 See Mann, “Responsa’’, 352 ; Gil, In the Kingdom of Ishmael, ii, n° 30 . 

13 Mann, “Responsa’’, 352 . 
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the head of the entire Fustat congregation, as expressed in his signature in ts 
r2.43 as b'lh pT nu 3 N, “the head judge of all Israel— a title also used 
by his son Elhanand® 

It seems indeed that in the second half of the tenth century and the turn 
of the millennium the Babylonian scholars and Rabbis were the leading force 
in Fustat. This was the case during Shemaryah’s lifetime (he died in rorr) and 
during the difficult years of the persecutions by the Caliph al-Hakim (d. ro2r), 
when his son Elhanan b. Shemaryah presided over the rabbinic court. As point¬ 
ed out by Moshe Gil and Elinoar Bareket, many documents were often signed 
conjointly by individuals belonging to both groups (e.g. ts r6.r24, dravra up in 
the court of Elhanan b. Shemaryah in ror6*®). Nonetheless, the first half of the 
eleventh century witnesses the strengthening of the influence of the Jerusalem 
Yeshivah over the Eustat Jewry and the progressive weakening of their rela¬ 
tionship with the Babylonian yeshivot. This was probably related to wider 
politics: the Eatimids’ conquest of Egypt led to the rupture of the Abbasid con¬ 
tinuum between Eustat and Babylonia. As a result, by the end of the second 
decade of the eleventh century, prominent scholars adhering to Palestinian 
customs acquired a growing political influence and a more leading role in 
the tribunal. Until the mid-eleventh century, this ‘Palestinian’ tribunal was 
presided over by Ephraim b. Shemaryah (fl. between rooy and c. ross) whose 
family originated from Gaza.*^ The Babylonians were led by Shemaryah’s son 
Elhanan (fl. ggq-rozS), and later by Abraham b. Sahlan (fl. rory-roso) and his 
son Sahlan (fl. ro24-ro5o). The members of the Palestinian court of Ephraim 
b. Shemaryah included Samuel b. Avtalion (fl. rooy-ross), Japheth b. Tuvia 
(fl. roo7-ro55), Japheth b. David (fl. rorq-rosy) and his father Shekhanyah, and 
Aaron b. Ephraim b. Eli b. 'I’arsdn (fl. rozS-roSz). The Babylonian or Palestinian 
allegiance of the members of the beth din (tribunal) is reflected in their rite 
and culture, but, as we shall see, also in the script style they used in their 
documents. 

At the time of Shemaryah b. Elhanan, the court-scribes’ scene was domi¬ 
nated by a group of interrelated individuals, writing some documents and 
appearing as parties or witnesses in others. A palaeographical study of dated 


14 Ed. Shlomo Dov Goitein, “Shemaryah b. Elhanan” (Hebrew), Tarbiz 32 (1962-1963), 267. 

15 E.g. TS 16.1341 (the verso was reused in 1044 by Ephraim b. Shemaryah) and ts 12.193, see 
Elinoar Bareket, The Jewish Leadership in Fustat in the First Half of the Eleventh Century 
[Hebrew] (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University, 1995), 153. 

16 Bdueket Jewish Leadership, 196-198. 

17 The term 'ntpn, “of Gaza” follows the name of Ephraim b. Shemaryah in his motto sur¬ 
rounding his signature in several documents, see Gil, History of Palestine, par. 801; Bareket, 
Jewish Leadership, 100. 
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documents shows that, in addition to Shemaryah b. Elhanan, at least twelve 
scribes acted as court clerks between 957 and 1010 (Table 1). Some of them can 
be identibed by name, on the basis of the comparison of the handwriting of 
the document with the signatures. It seems that Shemaryah himself was not 
a keen scribe of documents but rather had recourse to prohcient clerks, who 
also acted as professional witnesses to the transactions carried out before his 
court. Indeed, whereas previous scholarship had identibed several documents 
as Shemaryah’s autographs,'® a more detailed palaeographical analysis shows 
that they were copied by different scribes. Some of them contain Shemaryah b. 
Elhanan’s signature, but the body of the text was written by a different person. 
Only in two documents, a letter and a responsum, does the main text show 
palaeographical affinities with Shemaryah’s signature: ts 2o.35r and ts 20.140 
(so probably were written by Shemaryah himself). 

The scribes who were in charge of writing documents for Shemaryah’s court 
(and who also frequently signed as witnesses) were oben skilled calligraphers. 
Scribe x, Mu'ammar ha-Sofer b. Isaac, included the name of his profession, 
“the scribe”, in his signature. Indeed, his careful writing of the deed 
of betrothal, ts 18J1.3, reveals a scribe who could (and probably did) copy el¬ 
egant books. Scribe viii (usually identibed with Shemaryah b. Elhanan, but 


18 These include: ts 12.43 (ed. Goitein, “Shemaryah”) (Shemaryah’s letter copied for him by a 
scribe, probably Scribe xi. Shemaryah added the word DpT' before signing in person. His 
signature differs from the handwriting of the main text); Bodl. ms Heb. b 12.7 (ed. Bareket, 
Jewish Leadership, 189-191) (deed from the court of Shemaryah. The confirmatory sub¬ 
scription is written by the same scribe as the main text, whose handwriting is different 
from Shemaryah's, Scribe xii , and signed by Shemaryah); ts 12.170 (mentioned in Bareket, 
Jewish Leadership, 272) (deed from the court of Shemaryah. The main handwriting is dif¬ 
ferent from that of Shemaryah and is the same as Bodl. ms Heb. b 12.7, Scribe xii. Signed 
by Shemaryah); ts 12.198 (ed. Shraga Abramson, Centres and Periphery in the Geonic Period 
(Hebrew) (Jerusalem, 1965), 172) (deed from the court of Shemaryah, probably copied by 
Scribe iii, with a subscription in a more cursive script and a signature of Shemaryah); ts 
24.11 (deed from the court of Shemaryah with his signature. The main text is written by 
Scribe ix, Paltiel b. Ephraim, and the subscription probably by scribe v); ts Misc.35.18 
(handwriting wrongly identified as Shemaryah’s by Gil, Ln the Kingdom of Lshmael, ii, 
n° 229. The scribe is known from dozens of Genizah fragments, including a rotulus of the 
Talmudic tractate Beisa which belonged to Ibn al-Baqara, Ezra Chwat, “Geonic responsa 
in a rotulus from the Genizah” (Hebrew), Ginzei Qedem 12 (2016), 155-176; Alexander 
Tal, “Between Talmud and abridgment” (Hebrew), Ginze Qedem 7 (2011), 75-92. This 
scribe wrote on the verso of Shemaryah’s letter, ts 20.35); TS 16.70 (ketubba, handwrit¬ 
ing identified as Shemaryah’s by Bareket, Jewish Leadership, p. 272, is probably that of 
scribe vi. The document does not contain Shemaryah’s signature.); ts 12.115 (identified as 
Shemaryah’s handwriting by Bareket,/ewis/r Leadership, p. 192. The document mentions 
Rabbi Shemaryah, and was probably made before his court. It was written by Scribe viii). 
TS 2o.35r and ts 20.140 maybe indeed Shemaryah’s autographs. 
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whose handwriting differs from the two letters ts 2o.35r and ts 20440 that 
match Shemaryah’s signature) was a copyist of eleven literary fragments found 
so far in the Cairo Genizah, including a copy of the tractate Bava Metsi'a of 
the Babylonian Talmud, a copy of the Tafsir of Saadya Gaon and of piyyutim, 
whereas Scribe ix, Paltiel b. Ephraim, copied at least three liturgical codices 
in addition to three preserved documents, and was an owner of a prayer book 
copied by another scribe (ts Ar sS.rrs) (see Table r). 

TABLE 1 Scribes of the court of Shemaryah b. Elhanan and their documents 


Scribe Dates Documents Script sample 


957 MS Vienna 17 



II Solomon 967-997 ts 12.515, ts 12.161, ena 2556.2b 
ha-Kohen b. 

Sa'Id 



III Ephraim 974/5- ts 12.462, ts 16.49, ts 16.56, 
b. Tsadoq 987 ts 16.60, be Or 5550.1, ena 




4020.50, and signature in ts 12.198 




IV 
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TABLE 1 Scribes of the court of Shemaryah b. Elhanan and their documents (cont.) 


Scribe Dates Documents 


Script sample 


vTamim c. 990- 
ha-Kohen b. 1007 
Samuel (?) 


TS 8.148, TS 16.175, TS 20.39, TS AS 
145.52, Halper 353, and signature in 
TS 16.70 




VI 


VII 


VIII one of 
the scribes 
identified 
with 

Shemaryah 
b. Elhanan 


986-995 TS 16.70, TS 16.105 


989/90 TS 16.189 





1004-6 


TS 12.115, TS 12.150, TS 16.171 
(draft of a Karaite deed of 
inheritance of 1004), ts 18J1.4 
and liturgical texts: ts Ar ia.151 
(Tafsir of Saadya Gaon), ts H8.55, 

TS NS 101.11, TS NS 122.64, TS NS 
123.55, TS NS 123.138 (piyyutim). 
He was also the scribe of a Talmud 
manuscript whose 5 fragments are 
found in the Cairo Genizah: bl Or 
5531.3-4, TS F2(2).63, LG Talm. 1.27 
and Bodl. ms Heb. b 10.37. 


iKnt’pjionq 
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TABLE 1 Scribes of the court of Shemaryah b. Elhanan and their documents (cont.) 


Scribe Dates Documents 


Script sample 


IX Paltiel b. 
Ephraim 


X Mu'ammar 1007 
ha-Sofer b. 

Isaac 


XI 


1009 


XII n.a. 


TS 16.116, TS 24.11, TS 28.3, and 
liturgical works: Codex i: ts ns 
148.40, TS NS 110.73; TS NS 125 B 
20a; TS NS 204.59; ENA 2888.25; 
Vienna H 154; ts ns 135.52; 

Codex II; bl Or 9772B.1-2; bl Or 
10829.1-2; Codexiii: ts H16.15 
(with Babylonian vowels), ts K 
25.19 (with Babylonian vowels), ts 
10 H8.3; TS 10H7.5; ENA 2694.22; 
ENA 2108.7, probably also Mosseri ii 
69.2 and TS 10H6.6, and an ex-libris 
signature in ts At 36.115. 





TS 12.43 signed by Shemaryah b. 
Elhanan, ts 10J27.12 


TS 12.170, Bodl. MS Heb. b 12.7, 
both signed by Shemaryah b. 
Elhanan 



VrXi JOXrK.. 
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In spite of the individuality of each of the scribes, their handwritings share 
some common features (see examples of individual letters in Table 2 below). 
First, all but Scribe xi use a square register of the script, which often displays 
calligraphic characteristics. Similar letters bet and kaph, dalet and resh and he 
and het can be easily distinguished: bet is angular and its base goes beyond the 
meeting point with the right-hand downstroke whereas kaph is rounded; dalet 
is angular, and in most cases its right-hand downstroke crosses and goes above 
the upper horizontal bar, whereas resh is rounded; the left-hand downstroke of 
the he is short and does not touch the upper horizontal bar, and is often placed 
to the right in respect to the left-hand extremity of the upper bar, whereas the 
left-hand downstroke of the het is attached to the left extremity of the upper 
horizontal bar and goes above it. The upper horizontal bars are usually parallel 
to the headline. A particularly characteristic feature concerns the base of the 
letter mem which twists at the end and goes below the baseline in the writ¬ 
ing of Scribes ii, iii, vii, viii (slightly), ix, x, and xii. Some scribes apply this 
feature to other letters with horizontal bases {bet, kaph, pe) and ivith short 
horizontal feet {nun, taw). This is the case of Scribes ii, iii, vii and xii, and is 
particularly elaborate and exaggerated by Scribe ix (Paltiel b. Ephraim). For 
most scribes, some letters have short serifs added to the left-hand extremity of 
the upper horizontal bar (especially bet, dalet, he, kaph, qoph, resh). The serifs 
are shorter or limited to the slight turn of the calamus at the beginning of a 
stroke in the writing of Scribes ii and xii. In the majority of cases, the struc¬ 
ture of the letter aleph is analogous to the calligraphic square Oriental script of 
Babylonian type, in which the left-hand down-stroke begins in the middle of 
the line of writing, descends to the baseline with a curve, and the main-stroke 
is extended towards the headline, sometimes by an additional short stroke. 

The documents written in the court of Shemaryah b. Elhanan can be attrib¬ 
uted to a common type of square Oriental script. By the end of the period of 
activity of the beth din of Shemaryah b. Elhanan, the court clerks began to use 
the documentary script register. As we saw, the earliest dated document from 
Fustat ivritten in a documentary script dates from 1009. Signatures and cor¬ 
rections in documentary script are attested earlier. Scribe v introduced some 
documentary features, and notably the kappa-shaped allograph of the aleph, 
in his otherwise square script. It is however only from the second decade of 
the eleventh century that the documentary script is used with any frequency. 
In the 1020s and 1030s, one observes a stylistic differentiation between scribes 
working respectively for the Babylonian and Palestinian congregation. 

As we saw, the court presided over by Shemaryah b. Elhanan was of 
Babylonian orientation, but served individuals of both Palestinian and 
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TABLE 2 Selected letters of the documents of the court of Shemaryah b. Elhanan 


N° aleph mem pe qoph shin bet dalet he f. mem 
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TABLE 2 Selected letters of the documents of the court of Shemaryah b. Elhanan (cont.) 


N° aleph mem pe qoph shin bet dalet he f. mem 

kaph resh het samekh 


.nil 


Babylonian rite. The first decades of the eleventh century bring important 
changes. In addition to the aforementioned growing authority of the Jerusalem 
Yeshivah over Fustat Jews, several dramatic events affected the town’s Jewish 
population. In ion, the plague took a heavy toll in Fustat. One of the scribes, 
Paltiel b. Ephraim (our Scribe ix), died and his funeral was the scene of an 
anti-Jewish riot, as recorded by the Megillat MitsrayimP In this year, probably 
shortly before his death, the caliph al-Hakim had legitimated the Muslim per¬ 
secution of Jewish and Christian minorities. When Shemaryah b. Elhanan died, 
his son, Elhanan b. Shemaryah, was in Damascus and was unable to reach Egypt 
because of the unrest. When he finally arrived at Eustat in 1013/4, he found the 
community in a piteous state. In a letter sent to the Palestinian congregation 
(Bodl. MS Heh a 3. 21), Elhanan described “ruined synagogues and writings 
and Torah scrolls torn to pieces”.^° It is likely that during these first years of 
al-Hakim’s persecutions the functioning of all the Jewish community’s formal 
institutions was seriously limited. Elhanan described the re-establishment of a 


19 Jacob Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs, 2 vols. (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1920-22, reprinted 1970), i, 31-37, 432-436, esp. 432. 

20 Moshe Gil (ed.), Palestine during the First Muslim period {634-rogg) (Hebrew), 3 vols. 
(Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University 1983), ii, n° 26. 
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school in Fustat as his hrst mission upon his return. Indeed, whereas the Cairo 
Genizah has yielded several dated documents from other towns (e.g. ts 13J33.5 
written in 1011 at Tyre, TS 13J1.1, written in 1014 at Aleppo, or ts 13J1.2 of 1015 
from Ramla), very few dated legal documents from Fustat have been identihed 
from the period between 1011 and 1016. An exception is a marriage contract 
{ketubbah) fragment of 1015 (ts 16.245). From 1016 onwards, the production of 
the documents by the beth din of Fustat is better attested, with such dated ex¬ 
amples as TS 8.109, TS 16.124, or TS 13J1.3. During this troubled second decade of 
the eleventh century, the Babylonian and Palestinian Rabbis signed legal docu¬ 
ments together. In the following decades, the Babylonian and Palestinian con¬ 
gregations seem to act separately on many occasions. Some scribes and their 
distinctive handwritings can be identihed respectively with either Babylonian 
or Palestinian groups. 

Elhanan b. Shemaryah played a leading role in the community and appears 
as a signatory in legal documents in 1016-1018. He also wrote a number of let¬ 
ters, in which he used documentary script with cursive features (ts i6.i34r,^' 
TS 12.193,^^ TS 20.49,^^ Bodl. MS Heb. a 3.21^^). His personal signature matches 
the handwriting of the letters, and it is safe to assume that he wrote his letters 
himself As for the legal documents, just like his father, he more often certi- 
hed documents written by court scribes more skilled in the art of calligraphy 
than he. His elaborate personal signature appears in 995 (ts 16.70,^® Scribe vi), 
as well as in documents written after his father’s death, including the afore¬ 
mentioned deeds from the period of al-Hakim’s persecution, ts 16.124 (1016), 
TS 13J1.3 (1016), and in ts 16.2 [ketubbah, date not preserved). He often signed 
with his official title Rosh ha-seder, and Rosh KoL-IsraeL, “the chief of all Israel” 
(e.g. TS 16.2), indicating that he still played the leading role in the Fustat com¬ 
munity. These three documents were written by three different individuals, ts 
16.124 was perhaps written by Jacob b. Joseph, one of the signatories. The same 
scribe copied ts 28.2, of 1018. The script is of a square register, ts 13J1.3, on the 
other hand, is written in a documentary script, as is the even more cursive 
TS 13J1.4, written in 1018. The handwriting of ts 13J1.4 is similar to Elhanan b. 
Shemaryah’s writing in his letters (Eig. 1). 

The script-type represented in these letters contains several pertinent 
features concerning both its general aspect and the morphology of specihc 


21 Ed. Bareket, Jews of Egypt, 173-4. 

22 Bareket,/ews of Egypt, 214. 

23 Ed. Abramson, Centres and Periphery, 126-130. 

24 Ed. Gil, Palestine, ii, n° 26. 

25 Ed. Abramson, Centres and Periphery, 114-5. 
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FIGURE 1 TS 13J1.3 and TS 13J1.4, two documents from the Babylonian congregation in documentary 
script 


characters. This documentary script is marked by a high degree of cursivity. 
The rapidity of the script is indicated by several of its features including the re¬ 
duction of the number of strokes through the absence of the additional small 
‘heads’ or ‘roofs’ on the letters gimel and nun, or of a hook on the upper ex¬ 
tremity of the wow. The top end of these letters points sharply upwards. The 
depth of certain letters is reduced by shortening or omitting their horizontal 
elements. Thus, the letter tamed is traced with two vertical strokes: a vertical 
ascender, often almost perpendicular to the line of writing, and a downstroke 
which leans rightwards and descends to the baseline at an angle. The horizon¬ 
tal bar which links the downstroke with the ascender in the square forms of 
the lamed is omitted, and the depth of the letter is created by the combined 
width of the calamus strokes and their meeting angle. The upper horizontal 
bar of the letter pe is reduced; it is rounded or pointed, and is traced in one 
rounded movement including the right-hand downstroke. This rounded stroke 
creating the upper bar and right-hand part of the letter is also used in he, het 
and taw. In the very cursive ts 13J1.4, the letters bet and kaph do not have the 
right-hand downstroke, but their upper bar and base meet in the middle of 
the line. There are some ligatures: ateph-Lamed and nun-vav at the end of the 
words. The letter ateph has a kappa-shape. 

Just like the letters of Elhanan b. Shemaryah, the scholar educated in Iraq, 
the documentary script used in the legal documents written by him or in his 
court is typologically close to that of the Babylonian Geonim.^® The perti¬ 
nent features echo for instance the script-type attested in the writings of Hay 
Gaon (Fig. 2). 

The script of the next generation of the Babylonian leaders in Fustat is also 
structurally similar to that of the Babylonian Geonim. In the 1040s, several 


26 For a general description of the script of Geonic academies, see Olszowy-Schlanger, “Early 

Babylonian ‘documentary’ script’’. 
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FIGURE 2 TS 10J27.10, letter of Hay Gaon to Elhanan b. Shemaryah, 1018 



FIGURE 3 TS 16.145, handwriting of Sahlan b. Abraham 


documents were written by Sahlan b. Abraham, the leader of the Babylonian 
congregation. His handwriting (Fig. 3) contains the aforementioned perti¬ 
nent features such as the absence of the additional ‘heads,’ the reduction of 
the depth of the letters {lamed, pe, etc.) or kappa-shaped aleph. However, his 
handwriting is calligraphic, and includes such elements as decoratively con¬ 
cave horizontal bars, rounded outlines and bases and as well as a strong ten¬ 
dency for ‘nesting’ (a letter’s base underlines the following letter). The concave 
upper horizontal bars are also found in calligraphic letters of the Geonim, es¬ 
pecially in the tenth century. The ‘nesting’ and roundness of the bases are later 
developments. They are reminiscent of some aspects of documentary script as 
created and used in the Maghreb. 
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The script-type used by Sahlan b. Abraham will have a lasting impact on 
the script of the Fustat community, Babylonians and Palestinians alike, in the 
second half of the eleventh century. In the first half of the century, however, 
the group of scribes of the documents related to the Palestinian tribunal dis¬ 
plays an altogether different style of writing. The Palestinian congregation was 
dominated for almost half a century (till c. 1055) by a wealthy perfumes and 
spices merchant Ephraim b. Shemaryah, who stood at the head of its tribunal. 
Nominated by the Jerusalem Yeshivah, he remained in close touch with the 
Palestinian Geonim, as attested by a large number of drafts of the letters witten 
by him especially to the Gaon Solomon b. Judah (e.g. ts 13 J7.25, ts as i45.94r 
+ TS NS 324.24r) and Geonic letters addressed to him and preserved in what 
must have been his personal archive, before it was deposited in the Genizah. 
Although his scholarship was contested, Ephraim b. Shemaryah was the au¬ 
thor of legal responsa and homilies. He signed but also wrote in his own hand 
many legal documents, and contributed to keeping registers {pinqasim) of the 
transactions for the archives of the beth din. His dated writings range between 
1020 and the 1050s. 

As we shall see, Ephraim b. Shemaryah’s handwriting is quite distinct (Eig. 4). 
Essentially of square register, its calligraphic quality is limited and some letters 
(such as final nun) have a peculiar morphology and ductus. However, the study 
of the corpus of contemporary documents emanating from the Palestinian 
congregation shows that Ephraim’s close collaborators used a similar script- 
type. In particular, the handwriting of the hazzan and secretary of the com¬ 
munity, Japheth b. David b. Shekhanya, is of a similar type (Eig. 4 and Eig. 5) 
These two main proficient scribes of the Palestinian beth din use in their docu¬ 
ments a type of square script of little calligraphic quality. The writing is irregu¬ 
lar: the letters vary in size, the headline and the baseline are not respected, 
with letters going above and below the line of writing or, on the contrary, fail¬ 
ing to reach it. There is little parallelism between vertical strokes. In the hand¬ 
writing of Ephraim b. Shemaryah, the descenders of final nun and qoph curve 
to the right, in the opposite direction to the inclination of the downstrokes. 
As can be judged from Ephraim b. Shemaryah’s signature in ts i3ji.i2^'^ and 
other documents (e.g. ts 13J9.5, ts 12.25 or Bodl. ms Heb. b 11.12), he is capable 
of writing calligraphically. The apparent clumsiness of the handivriting in the 
documents of the Palestinian beth din does not indicate incompetent scribes 
but rather a choice to use a non-calligraphic script register, which differs from 
the documentary script used by the Babylonians. 


27 Ed. Bareket, Jews in Egypt, n° 103. 
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FIGURE 4 TS 13J1.12, Confirmatory inscription and signature of Ephraim b. Shemaryah in 
a settlement concerning the division of the possessions after a divorce, written 
in 1049 


FIGURE 5 TS 10J2.2, letter of divorce, text and signature of 
Japheth b. David 


The Babylonian and Palestinian varieties were not the only script types used 
in documentary writings in Fustat in the first half of the eleventh century. In 
this period, the families of merchants from North Africa, and especially from 
Tunisia, took an important place among the population of Fustat. Commercial, 
intellectual and family connections between Fustat and Qayrawan were thriv¬ 
ing. These connections are reflected in the presence of a specific Maghrebi 
script in documentary writings in Fustat. An excellent example is the afore¬ 
mentioned TS i3ji.i2^® written by Ephraim b. Shemaryah, certified by Abraham 
b. David Sighmar in his distinctive Maghrebi hand,^® and then again certified 
by Ephraim b. Shemaryah (Eig. 6). 

The handwriting of Abraham b. David Sighmar (Eig. 6) contains the features 
of the cursive script which was used from the early decades of the eleventh 
century in the letters of Maghrebi merchants. Attested first in the letters from 


28 On the nature of the document, see Gideon Libson, “The ‘court memorandum' (mahdar) 
in Saadya's writings and the Genizah and the Muslim mahdar (shetar shimush),” 
(Hebrew), Ginze Qedem 5 (2009), 136. 

29 On Abraham b. David Sighmar, his role in the network of the Maghrebi merchants and 
his involvement with the Palestinian congregation in Fustat, see Gil, History of Palestine, 
par. 383-384. 
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FIGURE 6 TS 13J1.12, inscription by Abraham b. David Sighmar in the document written and 
certified by Ephraim b. Shemaryah 


Tunisia, this cursive script spread together with the merchants’ network to 
Egypt and further East, and to Andalusia where it developed into ‘Sephardi’ 
cursive script. This originally North African script, attested in dozens of letters 
in the Cairo Genizah, is a development of the Babylonian chancellery script 
of the Geonim. It received its distinctive form in the Maghrebi context. We 
can define this eleventh-century cursive script as a ‘merchants’ script type,’ 
a type related to a well-defined social and economic group of interrelated 
individuals.^® These members of the trading network maintained close col¬ 
laboration through their letters. The purpose of these letters was not only to 
pass on information about the details of the trade, but also to foster personal 
relationships, friendship and so trust among the merchants within the net¬ 
work. The script they used had therefore to cover several functions. It had to 
be economical: written with speed upon portable surfaces (with smaller and 
lighter material support). Genizah documentation reveals that sending letters 
from different localities depended on the passing caravans, which could ar¬ 
rive unexpectedly and stay in a town for a very short time.^* In addition to its 
rapidity and economy, the script of the Maghrebi merchants needs to be easily 
identifiable and readable for the members of the group: it is the mark of the 
group’s distinctive social identity. Used first for letters, it appears sometimes 
(although rarely) in legal documents, like in ts 13J1.12. 


30 Esther-Miriam Wagner, “The socio-linguistics of Judaeo-Arabic mercantile writing”, in 
Esther-Miriam Wagner, Bettina Beinhoff and Benjamin Outhwaite (eds.). Merchants of 
Innovation. The Languages of Traders (Berlin: De Gruyter-Mouton, 2017), 68-86. 

31 See TS 8J28.12, a letter from Gabes, from Moses b. Samuel Ibn Jami' to Joseph Ibn Awkal 
in Fustat concerning the sending of letters and sums of money with a passing caravan, ed. 
Jacob Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, 2 vols. (Cincinnati: Hebrew 
Union College Press, 1931-1935), i, 140-41; Gil, In the Kingdom of Ishmael, ii, n° 142. 
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As Stated, the script of the Maghrebi merchants is a cursive script. In addi¬ 
tion to the cursive elements present already in the documentary script of the 
Babylonian Geonim and their followers, the Maghrebi script contains further 
cursive features. First, the letters in a word are often linked together and touch 
each other at the level of the baseline. The scribes avoid as much as possible to 
lift the pen and change the direction of the movement. Thus, for instance, ayod 
following a lamed is written as the last section of the same movement, which 
created the base of the lamed and went up to the middle of the line (Fig. 6, 1 . 3 
of Abraham b. David Sighmar’s conhrmation). Similarly, the descender of the 
letter qoph is attached to the extremity of its lobe at the level of the baseline, 
on the right (instead of the usual form in which the descender descends from 
the upper horizontal stroke on the left). This allows the scribes to write the 
letter in one continuous movement, without lifting the calamus (Fig. 6, 1 .2,3). 
This makes the ductus of the letter similar to that of the hnal pe (Fig. 6, 1 . 4), 
but qoph is drawn with a wavy line whereas the descender of the hnal pe is 
straight. A particularly salient feature is the use of a specihc allograph of the 
letter aleph. In addition to the kappa-shaped form, the Maghrebi cursive script 
uses an alternative aleph which is reminiscent to the form and ductus of an 
Arabic "ayin.^^ 

In conclusion, this brief study of selected examples of documentary script 
from Fustat in the mid-tenth to mid-eleventh century conhrms the diversi¬ 
ty of scribes and graphic traditions. In the hrst generation after the Fatimid 
conquest, document production and scribal culture was dominated by the 
Babylonian beth din and was prone to Eastern stylistic influences. By contrast, 
the hrst half of the eleventh century is marked by the scribal diversity. The 
study of documents from the Cairo Genizah shows important changes in the 
graphic culture in the time of revival of the community institutions following 
al-Hakim’s persecutions. Arabic slowly became the dominant means of legal 
expression, and, at the level of the script, the Babylonian chancellery style and 
its avatars progressively replaced the square register. One also realizes the mul¬ 
tiplicity of individual scribes’ idiosyncratic features which defy a strict clas- 
sihcation. It has been nonetheless possible to differentiate between scribes 
working in the context of the Babylonian and Palestinian tribunals and those 
of commerce characterized by the Maghrebi script used. The Hebrew script in 
Fustat thus reflects indeed the cosmopolitan composition of the Jewish popu¬ 
lation in the Egyptian city. 


32 Judith Olszowy-Schlanger, “Crossing palaeographical borders: bi-alphabetical scribes 
and the development of Hebrew script — the case of the Maghrebi cursive”, in Nadia 
Vidro et al. (eds.), Semitic Linguistics and Manuscripts: a Liber Discipulorum in Honour of 
Prof Geoffrey Khan (Uppsala: Acta Universitatis, 2018), 299-319. 
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Appendix i: Dated Documents Drawn Up in the beth din of 
Shemaryah b. Elhanan in Fustat 


Date 

Document 

Register of script 

Writing 

material 

Scribe 

957 

MS Vienna H 17 

square 

parchment 

Scribe i 

965-990S 

TS 12.462 

square 

parchment 

Scribe iii 

967 

TS 12.515 

square 

parchment 

Scribe ii 

974/5 

TS 16.56 

square 

parchment 

Scribe iii 

979 

BL Or 5550.1 

square 

parchment 

Scribe iii 

979/80 

ENA 4020.50 

square 

parchment 

Scribe iii 

979 

TS 12.161 

square 

parchment 

Scribe ii 

982 

TS 16.142 

square 

parchment 

Scribe iv 

983 

TS 16.60 

square 

parchment 

Scribe iii 

986 

TS 16.105 

square 

parchment 

Scribe vi 

986 

TS NS 323.34 

square 

parchment 

Scribe V (?) 

986 

TS 16.221 

square 

parchment 

Scribe similar to v (?) 

987 

TS 16.49 

square 

parchment 

Scribe iii 

989/990 

TS 16.189 

square 

parchment 

Scribe VII 

994 

TS AS 145.52 

square 

parchment 

Scribe V 

995 

TS 16.70 

square 

parchment 

Scribe vi 

997 

ENA 2556.2b 

square 

parchment 

Scribe ii 

990-999 

TS 16.175 

square 

parchment 

Scribe v 

1002 

TS 24.11 

square 

parchment 

Scribe ix Paltiel b. 
Ephraim 

1004 

TS 28.3 

square, corrections 
documentary 

paper 

Scribe ix Paltiel b. 
Ephraim 

1005 

TS 12.150 

square 

parchment 

Scribe VIII 

1006 

TS 18J1.4 

square 

paper 

Scribe VIII 

1007 

TS 18J1.3 

square 

paper 

Scribe x Mu'ammar 

ha-Sofer b. Isaac 

1009 

TS IOJ27.12 

documentary 

features 

parchment 

Scribe xi 

1010 

TS 16.116 

square 

parchment 

Scribe ix Paltiel b. 
Ephraim (?) 
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CHAPTER 20 


Language and Identity in the Cairo Genizah 

Esther-Miriam Wagner 


Questions of regional identity in the pre-modern era have long been a contro¬ 
versial issue for historians of politics, ideas and cultures with debates between 
“modernists” and “primordialists”.* So, when did national identities first 
appear, how were they created, and who shared them? How would ordinary 
citizens living in the medieval empires of the Fatimids and Ayyubids, not to 
mention members of a minority group such as Rabbanite or Karaite Jews, have 
placed themselves and to what extent could this have been described as an 
“Egyptian” identity? Would there have been any sentiment of ‘supra-regional 
belonging’ that is comparable to — or even helped to create — the modern 
concept of an Egyptian nation?^ 

In our modern visions of the past, we tend to group peoples according to the 
languages which they used (for example, the Greeks, the Celts, the Romans, 
the Germans), and less by genetic or historic realities. Although these mod¬ 
ern attitudes cannot be fully applied to the multilingual societies of the me¬ 
dieval period, studies on language do seem to be an important tool through 
which to approach ideas of Egyptian regional/national belonging and identity. 
Investigating the linguistic policies within the Jewish community with regard 
to their surrounding speech and scribal communities is therefore a meaningful 
way to explore regional identity and the social reality of Jews in Egypt. 

Because of the extensive sources of the Cairo Genizah, we can observe 
attitudes of Jewish Egyptians towards Arabic and Hebrew, and relate this to 
how linguistically embedded Jews were within their Egyptian context. The 
observed linguistic positioning can then be connected to any expressions of 
a wider sense of belonging to the country. This chapter, therefore, will con¬ 
sider the languages used by Egyptian Jews and the medieval Jewish education 


1 See the classic works by Gellner (1983), Anderson (1983), and Hastings (1997). 

2 Hastings (1997,114), for example, argues that nearly all contemporary European nations are 
built on pre-existing medieval identities. In an article dedicated to the question whether me¬ 
dieval Egypt possessed a national identity, Cook (1983) concludes that there was no Egyptian 
national identity going back to Ancient Egyptian history in the medieval period, as for ex¬ 
ample Persia retained it after the Muslim conquest. In contrast, Haarmann (1980) believes 
in a medieval regional Egyptian identity, founded on the Egyptian architectural, cultural and 
literary heritage. 
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system before discussing how these patterns of language may have related to 
regional and confessional identity. 


1 Jewish Arabic in Egypt 

The word Misr, which designates modern Egypt, was first used, with variants 
Musr and Masr, for the town of Fustat, and later for Cairo. As in other na¬ 
tions, the name of the main region or city came to be used for the entire coun¬ 
try. The fact that the designations of Fustat and Cairo became synonymous 
with the name of Egypt is particularly interesting when we look at expres¬ 
sions of regional identity found in the Genizah sources. Where geographical 
and social identity is discussed, we may find dichotomies of tovras, such as 
Alexandria versus Cairo, but the main discourse, as in many other places, ap¬ 
pears to concern the distinction between urban and rural space.^ For example, 
the famous tale FeUah and Townsman, preserved in a post-medieval copy in 
Aiu VII.C.16, has two protagonists trying to convince each other why their re¬ 
spective lives (one in the city versus one in the countryside) are superior."^ 

This dichotomy between urban and rural space is also a historico-linguistic 
reality, because in Egypt, as in the rest of the Arabic world, we have a divi¬ 
sion of dialects into urban {madam) and rural {qarawT) varieties. This linguistic 
situation on the ground is, however, complex as there are further groupings 
such as sedentary (urban/rural) versus non-sedentary (Bedouin) dialects and 
the boundaries cannot be tightly defined. In the context of extensive popula¬ 
tion movements and social changes, bedouinized dialects may have come to 
be spoken in urban centres, whereas many villagers may have spoken urban- 
type Arabic.® Unfortunately, we have hardly any information about Egyptian 
Jewish rural or urban dialects. We know that Egyptian Jews lived both in the 
city and in the countryside,® but to my knowledge no discussion of specific 
features of historical Jewish Egyptian rural varieties has been recorded. Yet, an 


3 See the critical discussion in Baer (1975) concerning the contrast between rural and urban 
Middle Eastern life, and also Baer (1972). 

4 The tale in aiu vii.C.16 was edited by Goitein (1972) who dates it to the 17th-century, al¬ 
though from a palaeographical and linguistic point of view, it is more likely a late i8th-/early 
19th-century copy, see also a new edition by Magdalen Connolly in a forthcoming Handbook 
and Reader of Ottoman Arable, edited by Esther-Miriam Wagner. 

5 For a concise overview, see Heikld Palva’s entry of “Dialects: classification” in the Encyelopedia 
of Arable Language and Llngulstles (2006), 604-614. 

6 See for example Goitein (1967,116-120). 
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understanding of typical rural and urban typological features is important, if 
we want to interpret the specificities of Jewish Egyptian Arabic. 

The mother tongue of Jews in towns and villages during the medieval period 
in Egypt was Arabic, presumably with Egyptian dialectal variations. In addi¬ 
tion to Arabic, they also used Hebrew and Aramaic in writing in legal docu¬ 
ments (such as marriage and divorce deeds) and in religious literature (such 
as in Talmud and Bible commentaries). Arabic was the language of the more 
secular oriented literature. Arabic was also employed in particular kinds of 
legal documents and letters, such as vHtness statements, but the Arabic of the 
statements was ordinarily written in Hebrew script (the Judaeo-Arabic script). 

In analogy with other Jewish languages, such as Yiddish, scholars have pos¬ 
ited distinct Arabic speech forms for Jews in the Islamic caliphate. These ar¬ 
guments have been accused of importing particular ideological presumptions 
and agendas.'^ We cannot assume a priori that there was a distinct spoken 
Judaeo-Arabic language in medieval Egypt. If we turn to the modern linguistic 
situation, for example, there is no evidence of observable differences in speech 
between modern Coptic Christians and Egyptian Muslims (Holes 2org). 

Throughout his writing career, Joshua Blau has stressed the importance of 
Maghrebian features as part of medieval Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic, with state¬ 
ments such as “in the twelfth century, at least, the speech of the Egyptian 
Jews belonged (presumably unlike that of their Muslim neighbour) to the 
Maghrebine dialect group”, and this has been taken up in subsequent schol¬ 
arly works.® Eurther studies on this topic are, however, urgently needed when 
we look at the specific details of these Maghrebian features. Eor example, the 
often cited paradigmatically-levelled verbal inflection of the first person sin¬ 
gular and plural, niktib/niktibu, is used as one of the important arguments for 
the Maghrebinisation of Jewish Egyptian Arabic. This, however, is not an ex¬ 
clusively Western Arabic phenomena: it is part of the indigenous Egyptian dia¬ 
lectal repertoire too.® Hary (r9g2, 278) thus remarks that “these forms, which 
are frequently found in the West Delta as well as in Cairene Judaeo-Arabic [...] 
may well have developed parallel to the Maghrebi forms”. 

It is worth keeping in mind that immigration, such as the frequent settle¬ 
ment of Maghrebian traders — who were an important part of the Jewish trade 
networks — in Egyptian towns, may have constituted an important factor in 


7 As proposed for example by Shohat (2015), who criticises the concept of “Judaeo-Arabic” as a 
fairly separate entity from Muslim or Christian Arabic, which was as such mainly developed 
by Blau (1980), (1981) and (1988), and then followed by the majority of scholars in the field. 
See also the discussion in Wagner (2018). 

8 Blau (1981, 55) and (1988,113). 

9 See Behnstedt (1978,69) and Khalafallah (1969). 
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shaping distinct vernaculars of Egyptian minority groups, just as Bedouin im¬ 
migration did in the case of Baghdadi Arabic. Yet at the same time, it is nec¬ 
essary to avoid conflating various issues. The Maghrebi elements typical for 
Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic would not have been “Jewish” in themselves but would 
have been parts of Muslim dialects spoken a few thousand kilometres to the 
West too. The issue is that the Maghrebians carrying these speech forms to 
Egypt would have been overwhelmingly Jewish. With their status as prominent 
merchants ivithin the Jewish communities, Maghrebian speech forms thus may 
have enjoyed prestige which may have invited emulation by non-Maghrebian 
Egyptian Jews. These forms would have been particularly attractive and would 
have caught on more easily if they were already part of Egyptian repertoire, 
even as a rare form, as probably in the case of niktib/niktibu. They would prob¬ 
ably have been an urban phenomenon at hrst, as linguistic levelling between 
dialects occurs usually in places of high social mobility, i.e. in urban centres. 
As an urban speech phenomenon, they would also have been prestigious fea¬ 
tures, as the language of a big city often is, and hence would easily have spread 
within the Jewish community. Yet there is nothing to stop us from assuming 
that Muslim and Christian traders in steady contact with Maghrebian traders 
may also have taken up some of these dialectal forms. And we certainly cannot 
infer medieval dichotomies from twentieth century data (where within Cairo 
the above-mentioned levelled inflection niktib/niktibu has been observed to be 
restricted to Judaeo-Arabic).'° 

To phrase it somewhat crudely, amongst medieval Egyptian Jews as in any 
social group, there would probably have been a socio-linguistic desire to ex¬ 
press group belonging through use of particular words and phrases. Yet the for¬ 
mation of particular dialects requires a certain degree of segregation.'' With 
medieval Jewish Egyptians in constant linguistic exchange with their Muslim 
and Christian neighbours, trading partners and clients, they would have spo¬ 
ken in the local dialectal “koine”, too: a dialect potentially differing speech 
forms used among Jewish interlocutors, but also potentially very similar.'^ So, 
the assumption that Maghrebian forms were truly limited to the Jewish com¬ 
munity is quite speculative, and possibly anachronistic. 


10 Hary (2008,118-119), Blanc (1981) and Rosenbaum (2002,125). 

11 See Milroy and Milroy (1992). 

12 Compare the works of Devyani Sharma, such as Sharma (2011), who tracks the change in 
dialectal features and style repertoire within the British Indian community, where par¬ 
ticular individuals are able to speak a whole spectrum of English dialects, from received 
pronunciation (rp) to heavily accented “Hinglish” retaining Punjabi traits, depending on 
the person they are talking to. 
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Where we do see definite differences between Muslim and Jewish forms 
of Arabic, is in their written language. The Jews of Egypt wrote their commu¬ 
nal correspondence and documents in Judaeo-Arabic, i.e., Arabic written in 
Hebrew script. As a result of this, they were less bound to follow the norms of 
Classical Arabic in their writings.*^ So whilst the Maghrebian forms have not 
been well-preserved by Arabic texts written in the Arabic script, they have been 
preserved in the Judaeo-Arabic texts. It is, therefore, unsafe to make too many 
conclusions about the general spoken situation of medieval Egypt from these 
texts since the writing conventions of the other faiths in Arabic were more 
restrictive and less likely to include non-Classical Arabic morphological forms 
in literary texts. A thorough study of contemporary comparable Christian and 
Muslim letters may reveal some of these "Maghrebian” forms, too. 

The use of alphabets specific to a religious community, however, provides 
the strongest argument that religious communities indeed may have devel¬ 
oped specific language forms. The social anthropologist Ernest Gellner has 
argued for the importance of the educational system within a nation,'^ so we 
could argue that it is universities and schools as much as armies that create and 
perpetuate nations and their linguistic identities. In our pre-national medieval 
Middle East, we could thus theorize that it was schooling for the purpose of 
religious education that not only created distinct communities, but also dis¬ 
tinctive language dialects. The rich sources of the Cairo Genizah contain an 
abundance of documents and other texts relating to education and scribal 
training of Jewish Egyptians. These reveal a remarkable wealth of information 
regarding the literacy and the linguistic traits of the individuals concerned — 
and they allow us to delve into the Jewish medieval community and its educa¬ 
tion system(s). 


2 Education in Medieval Egypt 

In the Middle East, each of the different major religious communities used 
different scripts determined by the language and alphabets of their respec¬ 
tive Holy Scriptures: Egyptian Muslims wrote in Arabic script, Egyptian Jews 
in Hebrew script, and Egyptian Christians in Coptic and Greek script. As a 


13 We follow the definition of Judaeo-Arabic as suggested by Geoffrey Khan (2007), who 
based the nomenclature of Judaeo-Arabic on a purely descriptive criterion: the use of 
Hebrew script. 

14 Gellner (1983, 35): “Nationalism [is] the organization of human groups into large, cen¬ 
trally educated, culturally homogeneous units”. 
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consequence, the communal schooling of individuals produced distinct com¬ 
munities of linguistic practise. 

Through the Cairo Genizah we know that schooling in the Jewish context 
was not limited, as in the contemporary Latinate context, to scriptoria and 
scribal schools. In Europe, literacy was mostly conhned to the social elite and 
has been estimated to have been below io% of the whole population — before 
the rise of “mass” literacy in the late fourteenth and hfteenth century as a re¬ 
sult of the renaissance, book printing and new religious movements.*® In the 
Jewish Middle East, according to Olszowy-Schlanger (2003, 47), literacy was 
“exceptionally high”: in particular among boys and in urban centres. Goitein 
(1971,183-185) emphasises that it was not only boys who were educated, but 
also girls as evidenced by the repeated mention of female teachers in the 
schools. Both Goitein and Olszoivy-Schlanger state that the purpose of this 
primary education was to teach children to read the Bible. Jewish children also 
seem to have been taught to write, although traditionally, at least in a medieval 
Western European context, writing and reading are considered to be two very 
different aspects of literacy. Goitein (1971, 177) also points to the teaching of 
Arabic calligraphy to children in the synagogues, so that at least in particular 
time periods, we can assume that a large part of the literate Jewish population 
would have been fairly familiar with Arabic script. In particular, Karaite Jews 
had a preference for writing Arabic in Arabic script, and for religious reasons 
preferred it to writing Arabic in Hebrew script.*® 

Eurther education depended on profession. Merchants learned their scribal 
craft within their trade communities.*^ Doctors with multi-religious clientele 
may have focused on Arabic. Professional Jewish scribes, i.e. those who made 
the largest part of their living by writing and copying for others, followed the 
models and norms adhered to by their non-Jewish peers. Among these ex¬ 
pert writers, Goitein has distinguished three different types. Eirst, there were 
government clerks working for the chanceries, who were prohcient in vwit- 
ing Arabic script, and who received their training within these government 
institutions {kdtib/^\. kdtibun). These clerks would have been very familiar 
with contemporary Arabic linguistic norms. They were probably the conduits 
for the inclusion of polite Arabic letter formulae in Jewish writing. A good ex¬ 
ample is the formula al-mamlukyuqabbil al-ard “the servant kisses the ground”. 


15 For medieval literacy and the role of monasteries in education, see Buringh and Van 
Zanden (2009). 

16 See Khan (1993). 

17 Wenger (1998, 72-85) coined the term “communities of practice’’ and defined their three 
characteristics as: 1) mutual engagement; 2) joint enterprise; and 3) shared repertoire. 
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This phrase was introduced into petitions during the reign of al-Amir (Abu 
‘All al-Mansur ibn al-Musta'li, r. 1101-1130 ce), according to Khan (2013, 208), 
and reflect the actual practise of throwing oneself onto the floor before the 
caliph. From the petitions the formula seems to have spread very quickly in 
letter writing, ft regularly occurs in Jewish correspondence from the thirteenth 
century.'® The words mamluk “servant” and makhdum “master” used for des¬ 
ignating the sender and addressee respectively enter Jewish epistolary address 
from the twelfth century onwards, that is, shortly after being introduced into 
polite Muslim writing. The phrases are used in Genizah correspondence up 
until the nineteenth century where we find them frequently in traders’ letters. 

The second category of professional scribes, according to Goitein, were 
copyists of books, who were called ndsikh/pl. ndsikhun and who specialised in 
particular scripts. We do not know how exclusive these copyists were in their 
work. From examples of the most prolific Genizah scribes of legal documents, 
such as Halfon b. Manasse, we know that they copied codices too. Halfon for 
instance transcribed at least one Arabic commonplace book by a tenth century 
Muslim author into Hebrew characters,'® and judging by his frequent use of 
Arabic vocalisation signs, was very familiar with Arabic script scribal practise.^" 
A third category of scribes called safer (pi. soferim) comprised those who wrote 
legal documents and letters for the Jewish community and its legal institu¬ 
tions, mostly in Hebrew script. These latter scribes were trained in the Jewish 
scriptoria and their linguistic practice was tied to the Hebrew script. The docu¬ 
ments they produced are of special interest to our linguistic analyses as it is 
these Judaeo-Arabic documents which reveal Jewish linguistic attributes that 
are unique to their own community and not shared by their fellow Egyptian 
Muslim and Christian compatriots. Another essential source are letters, which 
like no other text genre reflect contemporary fashions and norms and capture 
the linguistic Zeitgeist of the era. 


3 Patterns of Language and Regional Identity 

According to sociolinguistic theory, social and political divisions are reflect¬ 
ed in language, and through linguistic analysis, concepts of perceived com¬ 
munities and levels of segregation can be detected.^' Two different aspects of 


18 See varying forms of the formula in TS I3ji3.26/4f, TS I3j2i.5/if and TS 12.575/if 

19 See Goitein (1971,231). 

20 See Wagner (2019). 

21 For the basic of sociolinguistics principles, see the pioneering works of William Labov 
and James and Lesley Milroy, such as Labov (2001) and Milroy and Milroy (1992). For the 
specific discussion of Arabic sociolinguistic, see Enam al Wer (2013). 
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linguistic behaviour of Jewish writers within the medieval Egyptian Genizah 
world will be addressed here. The first concerns the varying use of markedly 
Jewish forms in texts pertaining to matters of a more or less secular nature. 
This approach should reveal the openness of the Jewish community to the 
non-Jewish world around them and the establishment of a common culture 
and of a linguistic continuum between the religious communities. The sec¬ 
ond focusses on changing attitudes towards Egyptian norms throughout the 
medieval period, which addresses varying levels of segregation between the 
communities. 

Markedly Jewish forms can be identified as words and phrases that would 
only have been understood by a Jewish audience, and which are normally 
drawn from Hebrew and Aramaic religious and legal literature. Within differ¬ 
ent genres of texts, we see a great variation in the numbers of Hebrew and 
Aramaic words being used. Eor example, works of a religious nature (such as 
rabbinic commentaries, halakhic legal treatises and ethical discussions), in¬ 
corporate citations from Hebrew and Aramaic literature, and contain a large 
number of Hebrew loanwords and phrases. These are expressions associated 
with Jewish identity. 

Within other documents, Aramaic expressions are limited to legal docu¬ 
ments, where they provided a form of legalistic authenticity and prestige. 
Aramaic was the traditional legal language of past eras in the Middle East. Eor 
example, a phrase such as ItyDJJQ ntna pshn p[T] DllNhh “to this bridegroom 
in the word of the bridal gift now” (ts SJiy.g, line 13) is multilingual. It contains 
an Aramaic demonstrative “this” (extremely common in legal documents to 
refer to people, places and objects), the Judaeo-Arabic phrases onNbb “to the 
bridegroom” and Ptibn “in the word”, and the Hebrew noun ntna “gift” and ad¬ 
verb liyDJJD “now”. These legal documents would have been incomprehensible 
to non-Jewish readers. They were composed to include Aramaic and Hebrew 
phrases which provided legal validity and identity, but only within a Jewish 
legal framework. 

Aramaic is never used in letters, but Hebrew expressions do occur. Eor 
example, vwiters may switch to Hebrew (in red) for polite blessings and par¬ 
ticular phrases which lend their letters an air of “Jewishness” (ts 24.56, recto 
margin 8-12): ’a bni npiia Tbai iba ba ’a mu? jnan’ nbbtt nnjttpN NnttnsN 
bpa niyi’ n[TjJ]a yb’ jn ’nt jxa ptyma nnim onbN atta “our co-religionists — 
may God, blessed be his name, support them — in every single country are in 
great distress because of the epidemic, in particular in Damascus. If he thinks 
that he should speak on their behalf directly then he should do [it] !”.^^ The 
inclusion of Hebrew phrases ensures that the letter is understood by a Jewish 


22 Example taken from Wagner/Connolly (2018). 
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audience alone. It is not intended to reach beyond the Jewish community. The 
use of Hebrew words creates a register of exclusivity and immediacy between 
Jewish reader and writer. 

Works with a lesser Jewish character, such as those of scientihc, literary or 
medical nature, whose texts are shared between the different religious com¬ 
munities, usually contain few or no specihc Jewish forms such as Hebrew 
loanwords and phrases, despite being written in Judaeo-Arabic script. The en¬ 
coding in the Hebrew alphabet, thus, seems to be sufficient to make these texts 
both appropriate and legible for the Jewish community. Jewishly marked forms 
are avoided because there is no need to reserve the text for a Jewish readership 
exclusively; rather, these texts were part of a shared cultural sphere. 

Even more interestingly, in letter writing we hnd the same patterns of more 
religious vs. more secular, i.e. more exclusive and more inclusive registers 
within the repertoires of individual writers. Great variations in style and in 
the incorporation of markedly Jewish, i.e. Hebrew/Aramaic elements, can be 
observed depending both on the purpose of any given letter and on the writer’s 
relationship with the addressee. Wagner and Connolly’s (2018) research on the 
writings of the eleventh-century dignitary Daniel b.'Azaryah and a large cor¬ 
pus of mercantile correspondence demonstrates that individual writers varied 
the Hebrew content of their letters according to the type of correspondence. 
Wagner and Connolly divided letters into different categories, such as “com¬ 
munal”, “mercantile”, or “religious”. 

Their analyses show that code-switching to Hebrew enjoyed the highest 
prestige and was most commonly used in correspondence pertaining to reli¬ 
gious matters. The percentage of Hebrew in these letters could range between 
thirty and forty percent. Letters mainly concerned with communal politics 
employ Hebrew less frequently, with the proportion ranging between 12% and 
27% of total content. Letters focusing on personal matters appear to show less 
Hebrew in comparison with communal letters, with only 6% to 18% of let¬ 
ters code-switching to Hebrew. Mercantile correspondence in general, how¬ 
ever, shows hardly any Hebrew content, and those few Hebrew phrases that 
do occur belong to a very small inventory and do not normally exceed 2% of 
the total word count in the letters. Writers thus seem to have been very much 
aware of which linguistic register was appropriate for which audience and for 
which purpose. While code-switching to Hebrew was seen as behtting in letters 
with content marked as Jewish (i.e., religious correspondence) it was avoided 
in the more secular mercantile letters. In an economy where Jews, Muslims 
and Christian together formed partnerships and trade networks, business writ¬ 
ers would employ a minimum of Hebrew and thus avoid phraseology marked 
as “Jewish”, even though all the investigated letters were addressed to fellow 
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Jewish businessmen. Within the mercantile arena, the language used was 
therefore shaped by a common Egyptian-Arab linguistic identity, rather than 
by a sectarian Jewish one. 

The second topic to be discussed in connection with Jewish linguistic at¬ 
titudes towards Egypt concerns diachronic changes within Jewish Egyptian 
texts, which probably mirror contemporary non-Jewish trends. 

In the second half of the twelfth century, Egyptian letters undergo stylis¬ 
tic changes and adopt a different layout and writing style.^^ Many of these 
changes appear to emulate earlier Jewish Babylonian norms, and to abandon 
Egyptian customs, such as in the dating formula or the general letter lay-out. 
Eor example, in letters from the eleventh century the address is written on 
verso across the width of the leaf and divided into two sections of addressee 
and sender, with a distinct gap between the two parts of the address. This can 
already be seen in Coptic papyri of the fourth century ce, themselves follow¬ 
ing Greek stylistic traditions, which display identical layout and separation 
of addressee and sender on the back of the letter: only in reverse, reflecting 
the different text direction of Coptic. These Egyptian epistolary traditions are, 
however, discontinued after the twelfth century. In the thirteenth century, the 
old-inherited Egyptian customs had been abandoned and replaced by the for¬ 
mat and lay-out which we know from the Babylonian and Palestinian context, 
where the name of the sender now appears on the front of the letter, in the top 
left-hand corner, separate from the main body of the text.^^ 

The eleventh-century letters also usually have the date given at the begin¬ 
ning of the letters and also display the Classical Arabic dating formulae, which 
introduces the numerals by Li- combined with the use of the verbs baqiya ‘re¬ 
main’ and Lihaid ‘pass,’ as in fh ppn JD ts ioJg.3/1 “five (days) remain from 
Elul (= 25th Elul)’’ or f®? JD PUty TS 20.180/2 “7 (days) have passed from 
Shevat’’, as is commonly found in corresponding Muslim Egytian letters of the 
time. The thirteenth-century letters are much less sophisticated. The date, if 
at all, occurs towards the end of the letters, and is often formed with ordinal 
numbers, as in Uty JD i ts 13J20.24/V top margin 1-2 “sixth of the Second 
Adar”, or HD JD PDty ts 10J18.22/3 “25(th) of Shevat”. This mirrors what we find 
in Babylonian correspondence in the eleventh century, and is quite a substan¬ 
tial transformation, given the centrality of the date in letters. It perhaps shows 
that mercantile conventions — where dates are of utmost importance in the 
exchange of prices and selling and buying instructions — had become less 


23 See Wagner (2010a) and (2010b). 

24 For a more detailed description of these changes, see Wagner and Outhwaite (2018, 

293-298)- 
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influential in Judaeo-Arabic correspondence, a trend that coincides with the 
demise of commerce in the Middle East, as proposed by Goitein (1978, 161- 
162). It also shows that Egyptian epistolary traditions were given up in favour 
of non-Egyptian Jewish norms. 

This transformation is accompanied by linguistic changes which similarly 
mark a withdrawal from the local Egyptian norms towards conventions that are 
more specifically supraregional and more markedly Jewish. While eleventh- 
century mercantile correspondence used to be almost exclusively written in 
the Arabic language, we find that in thirteenth-century letters pertaining to 
trade increased their code-switching into Hebrew.^® Whereas eleventh-century 
correspondence began with polite Arabic formulae wishing a long life, health 
and God’s benevolence on the addressee, from the twelfth-century onwards 
biblical quotations or other Hebrew formulae seem to be more the norm. 
This new appreciation for Hebrew is even visible in the use of simple words: 
whereas eleventh-century letters usually concluded with the Arabic greeting 
saldm “peace”, at least in letters of a more secular nature, this is replaced by 
Hebrew shalom “peace” in all correspondence from the twelfth century on¬ 
wards. In the realm of orthography, the influence of Mishnaic Hebrew also 
becomes palpable: there is an increased use of plene spelling of vowels, and 
double spelling of geminated [w] and [y], phenomena first called ‘hebraized’ 
orthography by Benjamin Hary (1996, 732). Such double spellings of [y] were 
already possible in the eleventh century, when the geminated consonant was 
followed by an [i], but in the thirteenth century the spelling of geminated [w] 
and [y] becomes the norm, for example T’D ts 13J7.26/V.9 “he sent” and nilp 
TS 10J8.2/20 “strength”. Because of the trend of spelling [w] and [y] in dou¬ 
ble spelling, potentially to distinguish them from short vowels which are also 
commonly spelled in thirteenth-century correspondence, double spellings 
may occur even in cases in which the consonant is not actually doubled: '”1^ 
CUL Or 1080 J235/4 “thing”; npaiia ts 20.174/30 “supporting”; fipIl’TS 13J13.26/11 
“he will halt”.^® All in all, this orthography rests to a larger degree than previ¬ 
ously thought upon Hebrew-Jewish norms, rather than upon Arabic-Egyptian 
conventions. 

This refocusing on Hebrew and Babylonian (as the spiritual seat for most of 
the community after the disappearance of the Palestinian Academy) customs 
may point to a detachment and a withdrawal of the Jewish community from its 


25 See for example the 13th century letters ts 10J18.22 and ts 8J23.2, both from the archive 
of the judge Elijah b. Zechariah, which pertain almost exclusively to business matters. For 
the archive, see Motzldn (1965). 

26 See Wagner (2010a, 37-39). 
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surrounding general society: an abandonment of a specific “Egyptianness” that 
had marked earlier Fatimid-Jewish communities. By using linguistic forms that 
are marked as specificallyjewish, the protagonists of the later Genizah reveal a 
change in their attitude to their country, away from inter-communal Egyptian 
stylistic and linguistic standards, and towards supra-regional Jewish standards, 
now influenced by Babylonian, not Palestinian, traditions. 


4 Conclusions 

In our analyses of medieval Jewish Egyptian linguistic identity, we have to rely 
on texts composed in written varieties of Judaeo-Arabic script, where the use 
of the Hebrew alphabet was partially a consequence of the schooling systems 
in the communities, but also acted as a symbol of Jewish identity. Although 
most people could write Arabic (and Arabic is quicker to write than Hebrew), 
they mostly chose to compose in the Hebrew script (with notable differences 
between Rabbanite and Karaite Jews). The amount of Hebrew language they 
used in their writing was determined by the text genre: religious texts and legal 
texts show high reliance on Hebrew. More secular professions, such as traders 
and probably also doctors, would avoid the use of Hebrew loanwords, while 
still writing in the Hebrew script. So we see on the one hand, a desire to keep 
a particular Jewish scribal practice within the community, but on the other 
hand, how the Jewish community was bound into general Egyptian social and 
linguistic norms — especially for Jews whose professions involved exposure to 
members of the Muslim and Christian communities. Markedly Jewish forms 
were actively avoided within the sphere of trade, although all documents in¬ 
vestigated were composed in Judaeo-Arabic script and sent between Jewish 
merchants. This distinction appears, however, limited to the Fatimid period. In 
the period of economic prosperity under the Shiite Fatimids, the Jewish part 
of the population, at least from a linguistic point of view, appears to have been 
shared an Egyptian identity that spanned all the three religious communities 
of Cairo and Fustat. This Egyptian identity manifested itself in a common writ¬ 
ten language, one of the critical features that constitute a nation. 

The later medieval period, however, sees a return to Jewish values: markedly 
more Jewish linguistic customs start to appear in documents. The observed 
linguistic data may indicate a general detachment of the Jewish communi¬ 
ties from general Egyptian society. It may also point to increasing segregation 
between the different religious communities in Egypt in the later Ayyubid 
and early Mamluk periods. The move away from the linguistic norms of their 
Muslim and Christian neighbours was probably also facilitated by changes 
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in schooling of the Jewish community as a whole. While the Fatimids had a 
penchant for employing Jews and Christians in government functions, which 
would have been accompanied by schooling in Muslim or mixed faith scripto¬ 
ria, their successors were less enthusiastic about the use of minorities in their 
administration. The changes in schooling away from secular, Arabic-based 
education towards one more oriented towards religious literacy may account 
for the strengthening of the Hebrew repertoire within Judaeo-Arabic writings. 
Yet, at the same time many Arabic features — shared between Egyptians of all 
creeds — remained part of the Jewish repertoire beyond the Mamluk period. 
Terms inherited from Fatimid court protocol, such as mamluk "servant” and 
makhdum "master”, remain in use in Judaeo-Arabic correspondence up until 
the nineteenth century, and so did a number of other linguistic norms. Thus, 
a certain linguistic heritage of shared Egyptian written culture persisted, right 
up until the exodus of Jews from Egypt in the twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER 21 


The Mixed Blessings of the Western Wind: 
Ambiguous Longings in Ha-Levi’s Alexandrian 
Poems of Welcome and Farewell 


Yehoshua Granat 


I dwelled in longing. I played the hopscotch 
Of the four strict squares of Yehuda ha-Levi: 

My heart. Myself. East. West. 

YEHUDA AMiCHAi (translated by Stephen Mitchell) 


• • 


1 Ha-Levi’s Egyptian Poems and the ‘Songs of Zion’ 

A slim volume, entitled in Hebrew mirT’ ra n“7in3 and in Latin Virgo Filiae 
Jehudae, was dedicated in 1841 by S. D. Luzzato as a wedding present to his 
fellow scholar J. H. Schorr.' The volume’s main feature was a substantial se¬ 
lection of Judah ha-Levi’s Hebrew verse, printed for the hrst time, according 
to a medieval manuscript of Ha-Levi’s Divan which Luzzato had acquired in 
1839. Alongside some of Ha-Levi’s elegant epithalamia (nuptial poetry), the 
selection includes about hfty poems and literary epistles ‘related to the poet’s 


* A general note on citations and translations: where possible, Ha-Levi’s poems are cited from 
their bilingual publication, Hebrew text alongside English translation as in R. P. Scheindlin, 
The Song of the Distant Dove: Judah Halevi’s Pilgrimage (Oxford: OUP, 2008). If no bilingual 
publication is extant, the reference is made to an English translation, if available (some¬ 
times to more than one version), as well as to the Hebrew text, according to Brody's edition: 
H. Brody, Diwan des Abu-l-Hasan Judah ha-Levi, 4 vols. (Berlin: H. Itzkowski, 1901-1911). The 
English translations which accompany the cited Hebrew passages are my own, partly based 
on consultation with earlier versions, where available. Biblical verses are cited according to 
the mt; their accompanying English translations are based on the Kjv, with minor altera¬ 
tions. References to Ha-Levi’s Kitab al-Khazari are according to Judah ha-Levi, Kitab al-rad 
ya-ldalilfi al-din al-dalil [al-kitab al-khazari), ed. D. H. Baneth (Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 
1977) and Judah ha-Levi, The Kuzari, trans. H. Hirschfeld (New York: Schocken Books, 1964). 

1 S. D. Luzzato, Virgo Filiae Jehudae (Prague: M. 1 . Landau, 1840; in Hebrew). 
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journey to the Land of Israel nitynn njJ’Dj'? D’Drunan).’ These piec¬ 

es were described by Luzzato as the Divan’s most precious element ‘both in 
essence and in innovation (ityiTTi liiDl IDSp having no parallel in the 

oeuvres of other medieval Hebrew poets. In accordance with its elaborate, tri¬ 
partite general title,^ this group of poems is divided into three sub-sections: 
poems written in Spain, poems written during the sea journey, and poems and 
epistles written in Egypt. 

Luzzato’s Virgo was the hrst publication in print of almost all of Ha-Levi’s 
poems known as the ‘Songs of Zion.’^ This title is based on Ps 137:3, ‘Sing us 
(one) of the songs of Zion’ (jpa Tipp uh n’ty), probably following the allusion 
to this psalm verse in Ha-Levi’s Zion, will you not ask (’hNiyn N‘7n also 
known as his ‘Ode to Zion’:® 

UN — np’u? / nhriN npi ,nun un ■^inup niup*? 

Mourning your affliction, I am a jackal; and when I dream 
/ of your exile’s return, I am a lute for your songs 

The most iconic of Ha-Levi’s ‘Songs of Zion’ may be My heart is in the East (’U*? 
mtou).® Its famous opening verse dehnes an ‘uncomfortable split,’^ between 
the poet, situated at the far western Iberian Peninsula, and Zion, the object of 
his passionate desire, at the eastern edge of the Mediterranean. So grave is that 
split that it makes him unable to enjoy even the most elementary pleasures 
of life: 


hnpPN ■:pN / n-)pp fiiop ’piNi nurpn ’p*? 

My heart is in the East — and I am at the edge of the West. 

/ How can I taste what I eat? How can it please [me]? 


2 Luzzato, Virgo, 6. 

3 Luzzato, Virgo, [51]: The poems of Rabbi Yehuda Halevi, Longing for the Holy Land, and the 
pieces he wrote on his way, and at the places in which he rested (ppintyn ,’lSn min’ '~l ’“I'ty 
Dty run nurN mmpnm ,iDn3 unu iutn nnunnm ,'iyTpn nmxS). 

4 See, e.g., T. Carmi, The Hebrew Verse (New York: Penguin, 1981), 107. 

5 Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 172-177; Carmi, Hebrew Verse, 347-349; Jehudah Halevi, 
Selected Poems, trans. N. Salaman, ed. H. Brody (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1924), 3-7. An English translation of this poem, entitled ‘Ode to Zion,' is the first 
piece in A. Lucas, Songs of Zion, by Hebrew Singers of Mediaeval Times (London:]. M. Dent & 
Co., 1894). 

6 Carmi, Hebrew Verse, 347; D. Goldstein, The Jewish Poets of Spain: 900-1250, 2nd ed. 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971), 128. 

7 Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 170. 
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Ha-Levi’s resolved conclusion is presented in the poem’s third and hnal 
verse: 


n-inj I’n’t niiap niNi ’ppp -ip’ / inp ,Ti3p nip ntp ’ppn *7p:; 

It would be as easy for me (literally: in my eyes) to leave behind all of 
Iberia’s bounty 

/ as it would be precious for me (literally: in my eyes) to see the dusts 
of the ruined Shrine 

‘A// of Iberia’s bounty (TiPp 3113 * 33 )’ is set here in sharp contrast to Zion’s dust 
and desolation (3nn3 nun flinsp), so that leaving the former for the latter be¬ 
comes distinctly counter-intuitive and even absurd. Ha-Levi’s resolution to do 
so nonetheless, epitomizes a radical repudiation of the rehned civilization that 
was cultivated by the Jewish-Andalusian elite, an elite which regarded him as 
one its greatest luminaries. At this point of his life, the illustrious man of let¬ 
ters declares his detachment from the pursuit of delicate worldly pleasures, of 
aristocratic companionship, horticulture, music and poetry, and is determined 
to leave his Iberian residence and take the hazardous journey to long deso¬ 
late Zion. 

This distinctly dichotomous frame of mind is typical of the ‘Songs of Zion.’ 
It also characterizes Beautijul of height (^IJ np’),® which can be treated as the 
counterpart of My heart is in the East. Both of these compact poems share the 
same end-rhyme as well as several common phrases (including the reference 
to Iberia as ‘the edge of the West’), and both markedly juxtapose Iberia’s world¬ 
ly pleasures with a spiritual devotion to Zion. Whereas the former {My heart is 
in the East) speaks o/’Zion, in the latter {Beautiful of height) Zion is intimately 
addressed. The poet conhdes to Zion his constant dedication to her, regardless 
of her present pitiful state: 

nnpp nil finip uin: — np / nipnn dni pN dni ,‘:pnyh_p 

I constantly seek you, though your King is away, though 

/ your Balm of Gilead is ousted by the snake, the serpent and also the 
scorpion 


8 Goldstein,/ew/s/z poets of Spain, 129; Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 166-67. 
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Zion is sought by Ha-Levi even though God, 'her King,’ is absent from 
her,^ and even though her ‘Balm of Gilead’'° — representing her illustriously 
righteous inhabitants at the time her glory" — is superseded by venomous 
snakes and scorpions (symbolizing the enemies who rule the Land of Israel at 
present).*^ 

The poem is concluded by the following verse: 


mp’ uip’ra ’a'? nppi / npiPNi pinx hn n*?:) 


Your very stones, I shall favour and kiss them 

/ and the taste of your clods of will be more pleasant than honey to 
my mouth 

Zion’s stones and soil of will be embraced and cherished (Ps 101:14), even kissed, 
by the poet: a token of his passionate longing for her. A subtle allusion to Job’s 
words (Job 21:32-33) of the man who is ‘brought to the grave (“jai’ niiap®?)’ and 
‘the clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him ('7nJ ’ajil ih Ipnn),’*^ also hints 
at Ha-Levi’s ultimate wish that his burial place will be in Zion. 


9 Cf. Jer 8:17: ‘Is not the Lord in Zion? Is not her king in her? (n 3 pN 33^0 0*8 11*33 pN Tin).’ 

Cf. also Ha-Levi’s Kitab al-Khazari 5:22: ‘What can be sought in Palestine nowadays, since 
the divine reflex is absent from it (nnnpn rU' 3 D‘ 7 Nl *3 Dl'‘ 7 t< 3 ‘ 70 ' NQ 

Nrun).’ See Kitab ai-Khazari, 227 and Hirschfeld, Kitab al-Khazari, 293. 

10 Cf. Jer 8:22: ‘Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why then is not the 
health of the daughter of my people recovered? (pnp *3 DUi pX Xah DN TpVl<h ’"! 3 n 
’Qp n3 n3"iN nn^u iib): 

11 In accordance with the traditional interpretation of this phrase in Jer 8:22; See 
H. Freedman,/eremi'a/t; Hebrew text & English translation (London: Soncino Press, 1949), 
66: ‘Metaphorical for, are there no prophets and righteous men among them to heal their 
spiritual sickness?’ Cf also Ha-Levi’s Kitab al-Khazari 3:21: ‘thou canst imagine what it was 
like in that happy time and that divine place (JNanVN j'?'! *31 T’pD‘ 7 t< INOiVn "[V'T *3 
’nVttVN) amidst the people whose roots were Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (...) men and 
women distinguished by virtue (...) This is in a greater measure the case in [regard of one 
leaving in] the land of the Shekhinah (rU’ 3 D* 7 N nnn pND IN 3 JD*?), where he only meets 
people who occupy the degree of holiness, as Priest, Levites, Nazirites, Sages, Prophets, 
Judges and Overseers.’ See Kitab al-Khazari, 111 and The Kuzari, 160-61. 

12 Cf Jer 8:17: ‘For, behold, I will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, which will not be 
charmed, and they shall bite you (U>n^ J’N niPN D’Jpay D'UlnJ D 33 nVipn ’Jp *3 
D 3 nN DtpU);’ ‘descriptive of the invading host’ (Freedman, Jeremiah, 65). The exact 
wording follows Deut 8:15: ‘the snake, the serpent and the scorpion ( 33 pU'! “Tlip IZlnJ)’; 
this verse was also interpreted allegorically in reference to Israel’s enemies (e.g. Genesis 
Rabba, 34:17). 

13 Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 169. 
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Ha-Levi’s ‘Sea Poems’ are renowned for their vivid and original seascape de¬ 
pictions. Beyond their distinctive marine setting, these poems generally reflect 
a dichotomous frame of mind, which is essentially comparable to that of the 
earlier ‘Songs of Zion.’ The journey at sea is mostly described as an experience 
of a nearly dystopian character: the vulnerable ship, isolated in the heart of the 
sea, is almost shattered by threatening storms, and the conditions on board 
are strikingly harsh. Yet despite all the hardships he faces, the pilgrim-poet re¬ 
mains high spirited when he bears in mind his sacred hnal destination:'^ 

nanp n’nhN virpn / ’p ,Thpn ’iyap fipr nu 

The sea is in fury, but my soul is full of joy / for she is drawing near to the 

temple of her God 

Ha-Levi had arrived at the port of Alexandria in September 1140,'^ and depart¬ 
ed from the same haven about eight months later, heading to the port of Acre.'® 
During his time in Egypt, Ha-Levi produced a substantial corpus of verse. The 
relation of this corpus to the earlier ‘Songs of Zion’ is somewhat ambiguous, 
as reflected in its modern ‘reception history’ Heinrich Brody’s comprehen¬ 
sive edition of Ha-Levi’s collected poems, for example, has a section entitled 
‘Yearning for Zion (nh’p UipJ Nipa)’ which includes the poems dealing with 
the poet’s last journey Eastwards.'’^ Alongside the ‘Songs of Zion’ and the Sea 
Poems, this section comprises only those few Egyptian poems concerning the 
‘biblical heritage’ of the land of Egypt which are not addressed to any named 
person (as with the ‘Songs of Zion’ and the Sea Poems). The vast majority of 
Ha-Levi’s Egyptian corpus is made of panegyrics, poems of friendship and 
literary epistles specifically addressed to the poet’s acquaintances in Egypt. 
Whereas in Luzzato’s Virgo these pieces were printed among the ‘poems re¬ 
lating to the poet’s journey to the Land of Israel,’ in Brody’s edition they are 
scattered among Ha-Levi’s works of the same form from his earlier years in 
the Iberian Peninsula. Brody was undoubtedly well aware of the circumstances 
under which Ha-Levi’s inter-personal Egyptian verse had been composed. His 


14 From Has a flood come (* 7 Un NUn): Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 240; Carmi, 
Hebrew Verse, 352. 

15 Cf. M. A. Friedman, Halfon and Judah ha-Levi: The Lives of a Merchant Scholar and a Poet 
Laureate According to the Cairo Genizah Documents (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2013), 
286-87 [Hebrew]. 

16 Cf. J. Yahalom, Yehuda Halevi: Poetry and Pilgrimage (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2009), 
162-63 and Friedman, LJalfon andJudah ha-Levi, 340. 

17 Brody, Diwan, 2:155-87. 
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editorial policy was probably determined by the fact that these pieces are clos¬ 
er in form to his ‘generic’ Andalusian praise and friendship poems than to the 
distinctive ‘Songs of Zion.’ However, due to this editorial decision, the subtler 
specificity of the Egyptian corpus as a whole has become somewhat blurred. 

In 1954 S. D. Goitein published the first of his path-breaking discoveries 
of Cairo Genizah documents that directly relate to Ha-Levi’s stay in Egypt.'® 
Since then, Ha-Levi’s Egyptian poems have been studied in conjunction with 
several fragmented letters and notes from the Genizah, handwritten, mostly 
in Judeo-Arabic, by Ha-Levi himself, by some of his acquaintances and by 
his followers in Egypt.'® On the basis of these ephemeral documents, cross- 
referenced to evidence inferred from the poems and literary epistles, consider¬ 
able scholarly efforts have been made to establish specific details of Ha-Levi’s 
schedule and itinerary during his stay in Egypt.^® 

Ha-Levi’s Egyptian poems are more than a source of historical information. 
They are expressions of the poet’s complex state of mind under the unique 
circumstances of his ‘Egypt period.’ Egypt presented Ha-Levi with an intrigu¬ 
ing tertium quid that challenged the binary polarities of left-behind Sefarad 
and longed-for Zion. Quite unlike the far western Iberia, the land of Egypt is 
situated on the very threshold of the Land of Israel. Eurthermore, it plays a 
significant role in Israel’s biblical history. However, despite its own biblical 
heritage, and its geographical proximity to Zion, ultimately Egypt was not the 
Zion which the elderly poet yearned to reach and be buried in. On a practi¬ 
cal level, Ha-Levi was most warmly welcomed by leading members of the 
Egyptian Jewish elite, whose way of life and cultural profile were quite close to 
those of the Andalusian aristocratic circles from which he had taken his leave. 
Accordingly, much of the poetry he dedicated to his Egyptian hosts and admir¬ 
ers recaptures the secular spirit of the Andalusian ‘Golden Age,’ that is, the very 
civilization Ha-Levi had appeared to detach himself from when embarking on 
his daring journey eastwards. 


18 S. D. Goitein, ‘The Last Phase of Rabbi Yehuda Hallevi's Life in the Light of the Genizah 
Papers,’ Tarbiz 24 (1954), 21-47 [Hebrew]. 

19 M. Gil and E. Fleischer, Yehuda Ha-Levi and his Cirele: 55 Genizah Doeuments (Jerusalem: 
Rosen Foundation, 2001 [Hebrew]). Some of these documents were republished, some¬ 
times with alternate readings, alongside some newly discovered fragments of relevance in: 
M. Frenkel, The Compassionate and Benevolent: The Leading Elite in the Jewish Community 
of Alexandria in the Middle Ages (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2006 [Hebrew]), and: 
Friedman, IJalfon andJudah ha-Levi. 

20 See: Gil and Fleischer, Yehuda Ha-Levi and his Cirele, 174-257; Scheindlin, Song of the 
Distant Dave, 97-152; Yahalom, Yehuda Halevi: Poetry and Pilgrimage, 119-68. 
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Interestingly, this complexity or inconsistency was already a matter of some 
concern for some of the poet’s Egyptian contemporaries. In a particularly in¬ 
teresting and much-discussed Genizah letter,^' an Alexandrian named Abu 
1 -Ala comments on certain poems that Ha-Levi dedicated to his enthusiastic 
local host, Aaron ibn al-Ammani.^^ These poems were subsequently collected 
and circulated by al-Ammani in a ‘diwan,’ alongside al-Ammani’s own poems 
which were written in response to Ha-Levi’s. Abu 1 -Ala expresses discontent 
with those poems: ‘one seeing them, who hadn’t seen others [i.e., other poems 
by Ha-Levi], would say: how can an aspiring pilgrim write such poems, dealing 
with trifles? And even more so if he [the reader] saw what he saw.’ The ‘other’ 
poems, set here against those recently dedicated to al-Ammani, are most 
probably the ‘Songs of Zion,’ which do portray Ha-Levi as ‘an aspiring pilgrim,’ 
dreaming of Zion, dedicating himself to her unreservedly, and eventually tak¬ 
ing the journey towards her.^^ 

The impression made by the poet’s Alexandrian pieces, so Abu 1 -Ala rightly 
claims, is remarkably different. Yet, far from merely ‘dealing with trifles,’ much 
of Ha-Levi’s Egyptian verse manifests an ‘essential ambivalence in the writer’s 
mind.’^'*^ There is an unavoidable tension between a warmly welcoming, high¬ 
ly cultivated and alluring Egypt, and Egypt as the penultimate station before 
Zion, his journey’s hnal destination and the deeply desired object of his pro¬ 
found religious devotion. The full depth and subtlety of these poems can only 
be revealed through reading them closely. Particular attention should be paid 
to their affluent, and sometimes elusive, hypertextual dimensions:^® a plethora 
of biblical allusions and citations, alongside signihcant echoes of the poet’s 
own earlier works. 


21 For a recent discussion of this letter, with references to the earlier studies, see Friedman, 
Halfon andJudah ha-Levi, 299. Though most of the scholars assume that it is addressed to 
Ha-Levi, this is not specified in the letter, and Miriam Frenkel suggests that it was more 
probably addressed to Halfon or another merchant; see Frenkel, The Compassionate and 
Benevolent, 556. 

22 The exact name as it occurs in the medieval sources is indeed ‘Ibn al-'Ammani’ (I am 
grateful to Miriam Frenkel for her comment on that matter). However, the abbreviated 
form al-'Ammani’ is commonly used by scholars of Hebrew poetry; see, e.g. H. Brody, 
“Ahron Al'amani und seine Sdhne,” Zeitschriji fur Hebraeische Bibliographie 6 (1902), 
18-21; S. Cohen, The Poetry of Aaron al-Ammani: A Critical Edition (Jerusalem: Meqise 
Nirdamim, 2008 [Hebrew]). This abbreviation is also used in the present study. 

23 See: Gil and Fleischer, Yehuda Ha-Levi and his Circle, 219-220 and Yahalom, Yehuda 
Halevi, 124. 

24 W. Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity, 3rd ed. (London: Chatto and Windus, 1953), 192. 

25 Cf: G. Genette, Palimpsests: Literature in the Second Degree (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1997), 5-30. 
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Along these lines, the present study focuses on the pieces specihcally associ¬ 
ated with the start-point and the end-point of Ha-Levi’s time in Egypt. The hrst 
part of this study is thus dedicated to his hrst poems: written upon the poet’s 
arrival to Alexandria and setting the tone for much of Ha-Levi’s later Egyptian 
verse. The second part of this study deals with those poems which Ha-Levi 
composed shortly before taking his hnal leave from the same port. 


2 At a House of Delight, of Cinnamon and Cassia’ 

The earliest literary works which Ha-Levi wrote in Egypt may arguably be two 
short poems, both dedicated to al-Ammani, the poet’s Alexandrian host: God 
has brought me up D’nhN) and Bring my greetings, mountains (Dnn IttU?). 

In each of these pieces a marvelous moment of transition is portrayed: a liber¬ 
ating turn, from the distress of the dangerous sea journey to the relief of arriv¬ 
ing at an idyllic, sheltered refuge. 

God has brought me up^^ opens with a succinct reference to the trying sea 
voyage: 


D’lni nn-ikn D’ani / nininrin ’t'ppn n’nhN 

God has brought me up from depths, / from waters cursed and bitter 

A tight sequence of M, T and R consonants evokes the turbulent murmur of 
a troubled sea. The sense of distress is further deepened by an allusion to the 
biblical ordeal of ‘the bitter water that causes the curse (D’TiNDn D’lDn ’Q),' 
administered to a wife suspected of adultery (Num 5:24), possibly hinting at 
the poet’s fears of being punished for his sins during the hazardous journey.^^ 
A profound change of atmosphere is brought about in the following verse 
through another, yet utterly different, water-related biblical allusion: 

nnnn □■’Pay) ‘7N1 ,pnN tin / nipp nnipp d’fiu) ’nNai 

And I arrived at twelve wells / in Alexandria, amid seventy palms 


26 Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 105 (translation only); Brody, Diwan, 2:257-258. 

27 Cf. Can bodies (D’ltfl l* 7 Dl'n): Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 208-209, Goldstein, 
Jewish poets of Spain, 138-39: ‘And I fear for the sins of my youth ... since my soul and my 
blood are in sin’s hand (DniDD NCn T3 'OTl 'ylau ... DnipJ nUlpn UN NT!).’ 
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Alexandria is revealed here as the likeness of Elim, an oasis at which the 
Israelites arrived early in their desert journey: ‘where there were twelve wells 
of water, and seventy palm trees (D’lDn D’Pnu)! D’D nrp rriipp D’OtP Dipl), and 
they encamped there by the waters’ (Exod 15:27). Between crossing the Red Sea 
and resting at Elim, the Israelites’ only station was Marah, where ‘they could 
not drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter (rrjQD D’D nhipp iPp’ Npl 
on D’lD ’p)’ (Exod 15:23). Eollowing Moses’ cry, God ‘showed him a tree (iniPl 
fp 'n),’ and after he had cast that tree into them, the waters of Marah became 
sweet and drinkable (Exod 15:25). Then God promised Israel that if they fol¬ 
lowed his commandments, ‘none of these diseases ... which I have brought 
upon the Egyptians’ would be brought upon them, for He was their healer, or 
physician (Exod 15:26: 'H pN ’p). Retrospectively, the ‘cursed, bitter wa¬ 

ters’ of our poem’s opening verse also bring to mind Marah’s bitter water. The 
consecutive biblical episodes of Marah and Elim (Exod 15:23-26) become a 
prototype of the poet’s transition from the bitterness of his sea voyage, to the 
sweetness he hnds in Alexandria, at the mansion of a renowned medical prac¬ 
titioner, described by Ha-Levi as ‘a healer (physician), in whose medicines is 
the tree of life (I’nipinp n”n fpi Npn).’^® 

The subsequent verse is dedicated to al-Ammani’s mansion, and the fra¬ 
grant garden surrounding it: 


onap np anp: oppa Pni / nppi iia|pi npnn nn*? 

At a house of delight, of cinnamon and cassia / at an orchard of nard 
and henna 

The architectural and horticultural elegance celebrated here does not quite 
fall in line with Ha-Levi’s ascetic rejection of Andalusian luxuriousness in his 
‘Songs of Zion.’ It can be particularly contrasted to following account of leaving 
behind his own home and ‘orchard’:^® 

... ’nap in'’' 7 pni Tn’ptPni / Tnppj o'tna ’bp nppx tibi 
’nnp ipn ■^ipp npiiynpi / n-jn n’n’ip bpp ■’nP’nn 
’ppp ’nnip pispj nni / n’nipp ’uiNn nppip ■’tPpJi 


28 Brody, Diwan, 1:4. On al-'Ammani as a physician see: Cohen, The Poetry of Aaron al- 
Ammdnl, 29-30. 

29 From My Longing pressed me (’npliyn Unp’Sn): Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 
218-21. 
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I never weep for the orchard I planted / and watered, my plants that 
bloomed ... 

For the shade of scrub bushes, I exchanged my chambers, / and for 
thickets of thorns — the strength of my treasured gates 

My soul is replete with most precious perfumes, / I have made the 
smell of brambles my fragrance 

The courtly garden, fragrant with precious aromatic herbs, is an image for the 
Andalusian sensitivity to the charms of rehned pleasures.^® Though symbol¬ 
izing here the poet’s beloved family and home, the orchard is also an epitome 
of this aristocratic sensitivity. Ha-Levi’s preference of the smell of wild, thorny 
brambles (flkPJ n’l) over the hnest perfumes (D’Dipp ’Iptfi), is a poignant state¬ 
ment of detachment from the courtly cultivation of the rehned and the sensu¬ 
al. In a similar vein, another of Ha-Levi’s ‘Songs of Zion’ praises the Patriarchs 
who were walking through the promised land ‘as one strolling in an orchard 
among herbs (D’HOV p 3 Cilpp '^Vnnpp Qni),’ while still ‘all of it belonged to 
thorns and thistles (D’nini D’pip n'pnj 

Though bluntly rejected in his ‘Songs of Zion,’ the Andalusian adoration of 
the rehned has evidently been rekindled in Ha-Levi’s heart as he encountered 
al-A.mmanI and his Alexandrian court. Yet notwithstanding the ‘secular’ di¬ 
mension of the fragrant garden, the ‘cinnamon and cassia’ here might also hint 
at the Temple worship: as two of the ingredients of the incense offered at the 
Temple (Exod 30: 23-24). The Temple theme is indeed highlighted in the fol¬ 
lowing verse: 


onpi D’ST ,n'’'7n / ’hn nno iipn ppn “ 7 NI 


At a fountain, that from the house of the Lord / flow its streams, clear 
and cold 

The hrst hemistich is a paraphrase of Joel’s prophecy: ‘and a fountain shall 
come forth from the house of the Lord (NS’ 'H n’pp pppi)’ (Joel 4:18 [kjv 3:18]). 
After God is revealed in Zion, a spring will flow from the temple, watering the 
desert valley of Shittim. Egypt, in contrast, according to the following verse, 
‘shall be a desolation.’ Quite remarkably, this apocalyptic vision is transformed 
here into a metaphor of the thriving al-A.mmanI household in Alexandria, 


30 See: Jonathan P. Decter, Iberian Jewish Literature: Between al-Andalus and Christian Europe 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2007), x; 72-98. 

31 Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 190-95. 
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Egypt. Aaron al-AmmanI was a Jerusalemite in origin, a highly significant 
fact for both al-Amman! himself and for Ha-Levi. The city of Jerusalem as a 
whole was known in Arabic, among Muslims and Jews alike, as Bayt aL-Maqdis 

temple house,’ or: al-Quds ‘the sanctuary.’^^ Thus, 

the fountain which flows from the temple represents here the poet’s host and 
his family as Jerusalemites who settled in Alexandria. Through this metaphor, 
al-Ammani’s household is made into a Jerusalemite enclave in Alexandria: 
an extension of Zion and the temple, the original destination of Ha-Levi’s 
pilgrimage. At the same time, this image recalls the real fountains adorning 
al-Ammani’s mansion, an indispensable element of the aristocratic garden.^^ 
These fountains’ ‘clear and cold’ pleasant streams are implicitly set against the 
‘cursed and bitter’ threatening sea water, our poem’s point of departure. 

Metaphor and reality are intricately conflated in yet another biblical con¬ 
ceit, which concludes the poem: 


D’lipa'? Q’tyjo ,'’i‘7 nn*? / nnptp bni pnN npni 

And the rod of Aaron yields almonds, / for the house of Levi, new ones 
every morning 

The Book of Numbers relates how the sacredness of the Levites was demon¬ 
strated through a unique miracle: twelve rods, one for each tribe, were put in 
the tabernacle for a night, and in the morning ‘the rod of Aaron for the house 
of Levi was budded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yield¬ 
ed almonds (□‘’TpUl bn;i’l f’V ’1^ (Num 17:23 

[kjv V. 8]). Ha-Levi transformed this image into an emblematic depiction of 
the exceptionally generous hospitality bestowed by Aaron (al-Ammani) upon 
the Levite, no other than the poet himself Moreover, unlike that unparalleled 
biblical miracle, al-Ammani’s benevolence is ‘renewed every morning (D’iprn 
DP!??'?)’ (Lam 3:23). 

Lollowing God’s order, Aaron’s rod was kept in the tabernacle (Num 17:25-26 
[kjv w. 10-11]), and according to rabbinic tradition it was later treasured in the 
temple.^'’^ Thus the Aaron’s rod image also falls into line with the al-Ammanis’ 


32 See (e.g.) Moshe Gil, A History of Palestine, 634-iog$ (Cambridge: cup, 1992), 114; idem, 
“The Political History of Jerusalem during the Early Muslim Period,” in The History of 
Jerusalem: The Early Muslim Period {638-rogg), ed. J. Prawer, H. Ben-Shammai (Jerusalem: 
Ben-Zvi Institute; New York: New York University Press, 1996), 10. 

33 See (e.g.) Frenkel, The Compassionate and Benevolent, 96-97. 

34 See t. Yoma (Kippurim) 2:15 (ed. Lieherman, 238). 
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affiliation to the sphere of the temple. At the same time, this very motif also 
blends with the imagery of al-Ammam’s blooming orchard and garden, par¬ 
ticularly when bearing in mind the buds and blossoms adorning Aaron’s rod. 
On top of all this, the concluding verse creates a genuine sense of poetic clo¬ 
sure, as the culmination of a wondrous recovery process: from being at sea, 
threatened by the ocean’s dark and bitter depths, to a miraculous revival in the 
graceful Locus amoenus of al-Ammani’s mansion: a place both materially and 
spiritually blessed. 

Bring forth, mountains^^ is a short ‘open letter’ poem, the poet’s message to 
his ‘gloomy friends’ overseas. 


.D’DiiPn nn’ ‘7N / ,n'’Q’i n'’i|-rni nnn ,iNiy 

n'-p’pn ■’b ^bp: cbpii I ’’3 ,'’-rP3 npph itt-p ‘7tti 

Bring forth, mountains, deserts, seas, / my greetings to my gloomy friends 
Let not their heart be anxious for me, as / a pleasant place fell to my 
share 

It was obviously the elderly poet’s departure, taking the dangerous sea jour¬ 
ney eastwards, which had made his friends worry. Their concerns might have 
deepened even further upon receiving a previous ‘open letter’ poem which was 
composed during the sea voyage.^® In that poem, Ha-Levi describes himself 
on board as ‘a prisoner of hope, enslaved by the sea’ (D**? HipJ “ilPN nipri TON), 
surrounded by grave dangers: 


... nini'? nppa I’pni ij’p / ,y>^pp nin pni ij’p 
ninnni pan / n’P pan Npp n^^in 


Just a step between himself and death, / only the thickness of a board ... 
Seasick, afraid of gentiles, / and of pirate ships and sea storms 

Apart from the material inconveniences and the fear of external threats, the 
poet is bewildered by the uncouth social microcosm, so alien to civilization as 
he knows it, which he encounters in the ship: 


35 Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 105-6 (translation only); Brody, Diwan, 2:262. 

36 Hail, my daughters (nua ’Sp lN~lp): Carmi, Hebrew Verse, 351; Scheindlin, Song of the 
Distant Dove, 222-25. 
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ninty®? D’Pfi'’ pi ,n'’Pir*7 / jn n*? d^i du) n’opn'? n*? 

The wise and knowledgeable have no repute there, 

/ respected are only those who know how to swim 

This is hardly a reassuring report, despite the grotesque, wryly comical tone, 
even if the poet states in conclusion that his face may be momentarily sad¬ 
dened by travel’s discomforts, but his heart remains joyous as he envisions his 
arrival at Zion. 

By contrast, the poetic report from Alexandria portrays a thoroughly re¬ 
lieved traveler, warmly welcomed in a materially and spiritually prosperous 
environment: 


D’nnpn apnni tan nipn / ,pni!sta jinN tita jinN in 

I am being cared for in Alexandria, within a palace, / a place of gold, a 
mine of precious ore 

The alliteration here is partly derived from Ha-Levi’s witty use of a pair of hom¬ 
onyms. The word JiQN occurs twice: hrstly, in the sense of being nursed or cared 
for (Prov 8:30) and then within the ancient biblical toponym of Alexandria 
JiDN NJ (Nahum 3:8). Arguably, this repetition makes the phonetic association of 
the word Amon and the name ‘al-‘Ammani’ rather tangible. Aaron al-A^mmani’s 
palace is then described as a mine of gold, a metaphor for its residents’ vir¬ 
tues (Lam 4:2) — but also a metonym for the abundance of luxuries thereof 
The following verse continues the description of al-‘Ammani’s mansion and 
garden, and is also abundantly musical, rich in anaphorae, internal rhymes and 
alliteration, as behts ‘a place of song / a place of gardens, wells, and pools (QipD 
D’H.INl niJ’P jnty QipQ / p).’ Aaron al-A.mmani, the lord of the manor, is then 
adorned by a chain of prestigious titles and attributes; his house is ‘the house 
of a scholar, a sage, a judge, a just and pious man (/ ,ai runp ,ipn n’pp ,Dpn trap 
D’nni p’lV rvap ,J ’1 nup).’ This could hardly be farther from the anarchic crowd 
of sailors and passengers on board. 

Al-Ammani’s prestigious Jerusalemite origins are highlighted here, again. 
Jerusalem’s common Arabic names Bayt al-Maqdis and al-Quds are echoed by 
three derivatives of the root q-d-sh (iPlp), by which the city’s holiness is attrib¬ 
uted to those who emanate from it. Aaron al-A.mmani is ‘a Jerusalemite, heir 
to holiness’ (ni|p’ P nunp ,'’phiyi'T), as a descendent of his highly acclaimed 
ancestors: 
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D’nmn nna oni'pini / jiNin’ mpo nipan ,D'’;ynp 


Holy people, who came from the holy Temple’s site, 

/ who were born in the mounts of fragrances 

Jerusalem’s appellation as ‘the mounts of fragrances (D’Diypn ’Tn),’ is also evoc¬ 
ative of the Temple. It is borrowed from Cant 8:14, a verse traditionally inter¬ 
preted in relation to the Temple’s incense.^^ At the same time, this phrase also 
evokes the scents of al-Ammani’s garden. 

The Temple connection culminates at the concluding verse through a hy¬ 
perbolic simile, which likens al-‘Ammani (again) to Aaron the priest: 

D’ani nnitt nxa pnN nNipa / nnipni nnin nxa Nipt nipN 

He bears the splendor of scholarship and public office, 

/ as Aaron bore the splendor of Urim and Thummim 

It is of note that in Ha-Levi’s ‘Ode to Zion’ the priestly Urim and Thummim 
occur in a quite different manner: 

Tq’-jiNi iQT’ / DNi Diinai np# 

Babylon and Egypt at their height — can they compare with you [, Zion] ? 
/ can their vanity be likened to your Urim and Thummim? 

Addressing Zion, the poet’s rhetorical questions declare her incomparabil¬ 
ity and her absolute excellence over even the great Babylon and Egypt. The 
greatness of those mighty empires is all vain when set against Zion’s Urim and 
Thummim which, in turn, represent the heart of the Temple worship. 

Ha-Levi’s analogy between the Urim and Thummim and the virtues of his 
Alexandrian host aptly demonstrates the discrepancy between Ha-Levi’s 
‘Songs of Zion’ and the numerous poems he dedicated to his Egyptian compan¬ 
ions (which appear to be closer to his earlier secular verse). The metaphoric 
use of sacral motifs in profane contexts is indeed typical of Andalusian secular 


37 See e.g. the Aramaic Targum ad loc.: ‘and bring us up to the mountains of Jerusalem, where 

the priests will offer up before You the incense of spices (JQ m oSty ll'l tuno Sp jn’ S'pm 
pnon nnup qmp NUUD IpO’)’; P. S. Alexander, The Targum of Canticles (London: T&T 
Clark, 2003), 205. See also J. Schirmann, New Hebrew Poems from the Genizah (Jerusalem: 
The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1965 [Hebrew]), 95. 
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Hebrew poetry from its very beginnings and throughout its Golden Age. One 
striking example is Ha-Levi’s daringly playful use of the Urim and Thummim 
motif in an epigram describing a young man’s well-groomed sideburns. So el¬ 
egant these sideburns are, that had a high priest seen them, he would have 
had their image engraved over his ephod, next to (or: instead of!) the Urim and 
Thummim (D’Qri D^l nniN Dipn ni'’nh). 3 ® 


D’Diiy nnip niNp ’an / hx nnipn jnh n’n’ ih 
D’an n^i n’piN nipn ni’nh / liax ’hp ih npnah nip 

The motif of Aaron’s rod was also ‘secularized’ by young Ha-Levi, in a profusely 
adorned panegyric. This eulogy expresses the poet’s gratitude to the Andalusian 
grammarian Isaac ibn Barun who had sent him from Malaga a beautiful basket 
of nuts (‘his almonds’) and dried fruits:^® 

njp riN papi pn ’s'? / Tippi hni pnN nppp 

Like Aaron’s rod he yielded his almonds, / within a moment, and dried 
his grapes into raisins 

Most significantly — and in clear contrast to the ‘Songs of Zion’ — both of 
Ha-Levi’s Alexandrian ‘arrival poems’ make no explicit mention of Zion as the 
poet’s ultimate destination. Instead, they portray al-Ammani’s residence as a 
‘Zion in Alexandria,’ both metaphorically (mainly by the use of Temple imag¬ 
ery) and metonymically, by highlighting his Jerusalem origin. At the same time, 
al-Ammani’s residence is also depicted as a Locus amoenus in the unmistakably 
Andalusian secular style, celebrating the courtly garden adorned by fountains 
and herbal scents. All of the above is expressed through multi-dimensional 
phrases and images like the fountain flowing from the Temple, the blooming 
road of Aaron and the ‘mounts of fragrances.’ As opposed to the clear-cut di¬ 
chotomies of the ‘Songs of Zion,’ Ha-Levi’s earliest Alexandrian poems estab¬ 
lish another, distinct poetic tonality of conflation, intermingling the secular 
and the devotional, Al-Andalus and Zion. 


38 Brody, Diwan, 2:266. 

39 Brody, Diwan, 1:8. 
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3 A Shortcut or an Enchanted Oasis? 

The circumstances of his prolonged stay in Alexandria are related by Ha-Levi 
in a literary epistle that he sent from Alexandria to Samuel b. Hananyah — 
the official head (Nagid) of the Jewish community in Fatimid Egypt — fol¬ 
lowing the latter’s invitation to the celebrated poet to visit his Cairene court.'^° 
Ha-Levi’s original intentions, so he claims emphatically, were to move out of 
Alexandria and continue his journey without any delay: 

IP / napp / nappan ’appb ’rim Nbi / nnpjpp / nnpjppbN npypb ■’n’api 

pan ’ap ’rip^a^ 

I had thought to make Alexandria / a short cut, / I would not have re¬ 
strained / the pounding feet of my chariot steeds, / until I encountered 
someone mightier than me 

Instead of the biblical appellation JiaN NJ, frequently used in Ha-Levi’s verse, 
here the city is mentioned by the post-biblical name H’ppjppbN (= Alexandria), 
the originally Greek common toponym, used also in Arabic 
al-iskandariyya). It is thus made into a mere ‘point on a map,’ rather than a 
landmark of biblical antiquity. This is accentuated by the post-biblical, non- 
Hebraic rhyming word nnpJpp (a shortcut, a short by-path), based on the Latin 
compendiaria. The Mishnah instructs that one may not make a shortcut of the 
Temple Mount (m. Ber. 9:5: N’nJQp IJiyp’ Nbl). In implied contrast, passing 
through Alexandria was meant by Ha-Levi to be just a shortcut, on the way to 
his sacred destination: Jerusalem, and the Temple Mount at its heart. 

The ‘mightier someone’^* who, according to Ha-Levi’s epistle, eventually 
forced him to change his original plan, was no other than al-AmmanI, the 
Alexandrian host who relentlessly bestowed his graces over the pilgrim poet 
and his companions: ‘his favours greeted me, and the gifts of his hands, de¬ 
licious foods and restful lodgings.’ According to this account, Ha-Levi stayed 
in Alexandria significantly longer than originally planned mainly because he 
could not resist the temptation of the luxuries with which his local host was 
so generously indulging him: ‘he enticed and prevailed / he brought me (food), 
and I have eaten (*7pN1 ’b Np’l / bpi’l riFip’l).’ Isaac’s words to Esau (Gen 27:33) 
implicitly portray al-AmmanI as a young Jacob, and Ha-Levi as the elderly 


40 Brody, Diwan, 1:211-12; Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 113-114 (translation only). 

41 Based on Eccl 6:10: ‘neither may he contend with him that is mightier than he (bpi' nVi 

uon TPbW DU rib)-’ 
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blind Isaac, enticed by the dainties that his younger son, disguised as the el¬ 
dest, served him. 

A similar attitude is reflected in a Judaeo-Arabic letter addressed by Ha-Levi 
to his mentor and close friend Halfon b. Nethanel, a wealthy and learned 
Cairene merchant.^^ The letter describes Ha-Levi’s embarrassment at the warm 
welcome and overflowing honours bestowed upon him by Alexandrian Jewish 
community (npDN;ihN JD). Due to the nature of his personality, says Ha-Levi, 
he could not refrain from being affable to his local admirers, and was unable to 
reject their enthusiastic gestures outright. However, inwardly he found these 
social interactions burdensome, ‘for I did not come for any of this, and all I 
want is the opposite — isolation and solitude (^N^atNhN1 pNPpJtthN) — as ap¬ 
propriate for one who is expecting death any minute.’ Later on he relates spe¬ 
cifically to al-Ammani, ‘the chief, the Rabbi and the judge, my master and my 
lord ’[Nhljn pnhN and expresses his deep indebtedness 

and gratefulness to him, but unfortunately that part of the letter is severely 
fragmented. 

Both of these epistolary confessions convey Ha-Levi’s sense of unease at the 
prolongation of his stay in Alexandria. The other side of the coin is revealed 
through the numerous poems that Ha-Levi dedicated to al-‘Ammani through¬ 
out his months is Egypt, from his arrival to his departure. Ha-Levi’s affiliation 
with al-Ammani, so this remarkably accomplished body of verse tellingly 
demonstrates, was deeper than merely an outcome of the former’s habitual so¬ 
ciability and the latter’s incessant hospitality. In fact, the elderly pilgrim poet, 
recovering from his seriously challenging sea journey, appears to have been 
genuinely impressed and enchanted by the cultivation and discernment of his 
Alexandrian host, a fellow physician and man of letters who deeply admired 
Ha-Levi and his verse, and could even respond to it with poetry of his own. 

Al-Ammani’s admiration of the celebrated Andalusian master-poet, as well 
as his own considerable poetic talent, are amply illustrated by a recently iden¬ 
tified poem by al-Ammani,^^ which was written as a response to Ha-Levi’s 
Bring forth, mountains (onn Featuring the same metre and rhyme 

as Ha-Levi’s poem, and even imitating its abundance of internal rhymes. 


42 S. D. Goitein, Mordechai A. Friedman (with the assistance of Amir Ashur), Halfon the 
Traveling Merehant Seholar: Cairo Genizah Doeuments (India Book iv/B) (Jerusalem: 
Ben-Zvi Institute, 2013 [Hebrew]), 397-402; partly translated in: Scheindlin, Song of the 
Distant Dove, 103-104. Cf. Friedman, Halfon andJudah ha-Levi, 295-9. 

43 See Y. Granat, “To Alexandria, with the sound of bell and pomegranate: Yehuda Halevi’s 
arrival at Alexandria in light of a newly identified poem by Aaron Ibn al-Ammani,” Tarbiz 
85.4 (2018), 657-81 [Hebrew]. 

44 See above, n. 35. 
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al-'Ammanl’s response expresses his keen adoration of ‘God’s angel, Judah son 
of Samuel’ (“7NlD\y 13 njiri’ ,“7N whose arrival at Alexandria has made it 

resonate with exquisite poetry and music: 

D’Dipn nn ■'bv jinin *7U3 / jiaii iinp5 bipi pnn *7ip3 

With the sound of singing,^® with the sound of bell and pomegranate, / 
like the dew of Hermon upon the mountains of fragrances 

The ‘sound of bell and pomegranate (pQpl JiDPa “jip)’ echoes the biblical de¬ 
scription of Aaron’s robe (Exod 28:34-35). That robe’s hem was encircled by 
‘a golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and a pomegranate (3n| Ibpa 
pQpl ant Jbpa ,Iibbl)... so that his sound shall be heard when he goes in unto 
the holy place before the Lord’ ('H pa*? bn iN33 i“7ip Pblp^l)-’ Ha-Levi’s 

presence in Alexandria, and the poetry he produced there, are implicitly lik¬ 
ened here to the sound which accompanied the high priest when entering the 
holy of holies, as well as to the ‘dew of Hermon that descends upon the moun¬ 
tains of Zion (jPp ■’“ipn bv Tijip libpn bv^)’ (Ps 133:3). The ‘mountains of fra¬ 
grances’ allude to Zion itself as well as to al-Ammani’s court as a Jerusalemite 
enclave in Alexandria, like in Ha-Levi’s poem. 

In one of his ‘Songs of Zion,’^® Ha-Levi’s imagines himself as a blooming 
herb thriving at Zion’s waters, after hnally arriving there: 

nhu73 rp'^ipNi / nnj nil ’b? n’lP^l 

I shall make my nards blossom by the Jordan water, 

/ and put out my shoots by the Shiloah spring 

Ha-Levi’s vision of revivihcation at the end of his journey was eventually 
realized, in a sense, not at the actual spring of Shiloah, next to the Temple 
Mount in Jerusalem, but rather by the clear fountains of his Alexandrian 
host, and later on, during his later stay in Cairo, as the cherished guest of his 
distinguished friend, Halfdn b. Nethanel.^'^^ In Halfon’s court, quite like in al- 
Ammani’s, Ha-Levi encounters a scented ‘orchard of henna and nard (Ctpa 


45 Cf. Ezek 26:13: ‘the sound of thy songs liOP).’ 

46 See n. 29 above. 

47 Interestingly, the Shiloah and Jordan are used by Ha-Levi himself, in his aforementioned 
epistle to Samuel b. Hananyah, as images of the benevolence bestowed upon him by al- 
‘Ammani and by Halfdn: See Brody, Diwan, 1:212; Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 113 
(translation only). 
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D’fiJ DP and the generosity of his Cairene benefactor induces his 

thriving creativity: 


.. Dnnp litl'pn ’t pN ’3 / ’p-iT innp 
n’pp 133 nftsipN / n’pp Dips 


My seeds have flourished / for Halfon’s hands are open ... 
Fragrance is my harvest, / clusters of henna — my vintage 


4 An Ambiguous Farewell 

Ha-Levi’s departure from his Egyptian friends in the spring of 1141 was painful: 
though aimed at fulhlling his deep desire of reaching Zion, ‘it was actually a 
departure from his own life.’^® That pain is poignantly expressed in the fare¬ 
well poem which Ha-Levi dedicated to the Cairene Halfdn, as the poet was 
about to leave Cairo, on his way back to Alexandria, and from there to the Land 
of Israel:®® 


ininn o’npai ’pan hnn / jpjp’s ,iV nippN nn nnx 

Ah, what shall I do unto him, as Canaan is / my destination, and his resi¬ 
dence is in Cairo?®* 

The tacit answer to this rhetorical question is achingly clear: nothing can be 
done. Ha-Levi’s resolution to leave Egypt for Zion and his desire to stay close to 
Halfdn are incompatible, and the conflict between these contrasting motives 
cannot be practically solved. As the poem comes to conclusion, Ha-Levi can 
only wish that ‘love’s hre will silence its flames (l’ 3 nb U’pip’ nantt IpiDl),’ so 
that the upset of separation does not overwhelm his soul. 


48 From My heart is urging me (’“I’pQ ’ 3 * 7 ): Brody, Diwan, i: 73-4; Scheindlin, Song of the 
Distant Dave, 121-2 (translation only). 

49 Gil and Fleischer, Yehuda Ha-Levi and his Cirele, 236: nn’H D’-|Snn I’T’T’ *7pn im’ia 
i”nn im’ia nn’n tun ’-inu7 ,i’‘7p niyp. 

50 The Utteranee of Asaph (“IDN DINJ): Brody, Diwan, 1:23-24. 

51 Or: in Egypt. Like the Arabic the Hebrew toponym D’"!?)? can signify both the city 
of Cairo and the entire land of Egypt; in the given context both senses are applicable. 
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A particularly intriguing expression of Ha-Levi’s mixed feelings can be found 
in a masterly qaslda that he sent from Cairo to al-‘Ammani in Alexandria.®^ 
Though introduced by a playful and sensuous description of the Nile with al¬ 
luring girls walking on its beautiful shores,®^ towards its end the poet states 
that his heart yearns ‘for Zion and her sons (n’Jll li’V ‘as deserts long¬ 
ing for waters (niS’P D’n ’hN ni’p 103).’ ‘Zion and her sons’ stand here for al- 
Ammani and his five sons, to whom Ha-Levi explicitly refers in the following 
verse. But subsequently he asks: 


niaijp jrv nnh ■’nion / ’lyap ph’an nnsnn 


Can Cairo®^ contain me, when my soul and thoughts / are rushed towards 
Mount Zion? 

At this point, ‘Mount Zion’ signifies the actual Temple’s remnants in real 
Jerusalem, those ruins that the poet desires ‘to console ... dovracast, with cov¬ 
ered head, unshod (nian’ D’h^Tl ’lan uitiia vniaipp onth).’ Leaving Cairo on his 
way to Alexandria, Ha-Levi avidly looks forward to meeting his Jerusalemite 
friend there, but his ultimate wish is to depart for Jerusalem itself: or, as 
Scheindlin puts it, Ha-Levi’s ‘longing for Ben-Zion [i.e. al-‘Ammani] will draw 
him to Alexandria, but his greater longing for Zion will draw him out of Egypt 
entirely.’®® Yet on the verge of the poem’s very final chord, the delights of al- 
Ammani’s court are suddenly re-evoked. My tears of longing, Ha-Levi says to 
al-Ammani, are as multitudinous as your favours, as the precious delights of 
your garden banquets: 


niaipi nni^pi nnupi / nnpii ?pr; nia’p: 


Your hand’s pleasant gifts: singing girls®® / and lyres and fountains and 
birds 


52 Sweet Singers (hip ’fl'): Brody, Diwan, 1:99-102; Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 132- 
134 (translation only). 

53 P. Cole, The Dream of the Poem Hebrew Poetry from Muslim & Christian Spain, 950-7492 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2007), 169. 

54 Or: Egypt; see n. 51 above. 

55 Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 135. 

56 See Eccl 2:3 and M. Perez, “Two Fragments from the Commentary of R. Judah Ibn Batam 
on the Book of Ecclesiastes: Eccl 1:6-10:1,” Morashtenu Studies 1 (1999), 55-94 [Hebrew], 
65: 79 - On depictions of singing girls in courtly Hebrew verse from medieval Iberia see 
Yehoshua Granat, “Unto the voice of the girl’s songs: on singing women in the Hebrew 
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Even at this very late stage of his journey, the poet’s mind keeps wavering be¬ 
tween his two discrepant desires: the longing for Alexandrian companionship 
and courtly rehnement on the one hand, and the yearning for Mount Zion’s 
desolate stones on the other. 

The sorrow of separation from one’s beloved or close friend is a preva¬ 
lent theme in classical Arabic poetry®^ and, correspondingly, in Hebrew 
Andalusian secular verse.®® Normally, it is the beloved or friend who takes the 
leave, whereas the lover-poet is left behind in dismay. In such a prototypical 
scene, it would come as no surprise that a curse is cast by the deserted poet 
on the camel taking the loved one away.®® Two somewhat comparable cases of 
‘rhetorical curse’ occur among Ha-Levi’s Egyptian farewell poems, but here it is 
the poet who takes his leave on his own initiative, while blaming nevertheless 
an inanimate vehicle which carries him away: an ample illustration of intense 
emotional ambiguity. 

The short farewell poem that Ha-Levi dedicated to Ezekiel, Halfdn’s younger 
brother, opens with a curse directed at the river Nile: ‘Cursed will be the Nile, 
which looks like a serpent! (Ulnj'? HDIT "ilPN "iNl’ The river’s culpabil¬ 

ity lies in the simple fact that it enables the poet to travel from Cairo back to 
Alexandria, from which port he is about to sail northwestwards and leave the 
land of Egypt. Comparing the Nile to a snake in this context brings to mind 
the divine anathema which was uttered ‘unto the serpent’ (Gen 3:14: iyn|n hx), 
prior to Adam and Eve’s expulsion from paradise: ‘thou art cursed above all 
cattle, and above every beast of the held (rrrwn n’n ‘7301 nonon ‘730 nriN hon)’ 
(Gen 3:14). The Nile was traditionally considered®* to be one of the rivers of the 
Garden of Eden, as Ha-Levi himself states elsewhere: ‘Its [Egypt’s] river is one 


poetry of medieval Spain,”/erusa/em Studies in Hebrew Literature 28 / Jerusalem Studies in 
Jewish Folklore 25 (2 vols.; 2013), 1:153-68 (in Hebrew). 

57 The common Arabic term is (departure, separation). See (e.g.): James E. Montgomery, 
The Vagaries of the Qasidah: the Tradition andPraetice of early Arabic Poetry (Cambridge: 
Gibb Memorial Trust, 1997), 59-60 and Stefan Sped, Mannerism in Arabic Poetry: a 
Structural Analysis of Selected Texts (Cambridge: cup, 1989), 29-30. 

58 The common Hebrew term is Til? (departure, separation). See (e.g.): I. Levin, The 
Embroidered Coat: the Genres of Hebrew Secular Poetry in Spain. 3 vols. (Tel-Aviv: Hakkibutz 
Hameuchad, 1995 [Hebrew]), 1: 209-226. 

59 See Moses Ibn Ezra, Shire ha-hol (ed. Brody), 367: ’TiT Niyj *707 ‘ 7 t<n “JP (‘May God smite 
the camel that carried my lover away!'). 

60 Brody, Diwan, 1:40; Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 120 (translation only). 

61 By Jews and Muslims alike: cf M. Sokolow, “The Paradise and Purgatory in the Islamic 
legends and their relation to the Talmud and Midrashic literature,” in Samuel Balkin 
Memorial Volume (Moshe Carmily and Hayim Leaf, ed.; New York: Erna Michael Gollege 
of Judaic Studies, Yeshiva University, 1981), 181-186 [Hebrew]. 
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of Eden’s rivers / and the bounty of its land is worthy of the Garden of Eden 
(N^pn ny ny The allusion to the serpent’s 

curse implying here that, by leaving Egypt, the poet is being expelled from a 
paradise to a barren, thorny land, like Adam and Eve. 

Another such a ‘rhetorical curse’ can be found in Be still, sea’s roar 
(D’ JlN\y Ha-Levi’s poetic Earewell to Aaron al-Ammani, which was writ¬ 

ten on board of the poet’s ship while it was waiting at the port of Alexandria, 
soon to be sailing away. The richness and subtlety of this poem’s allusions to 
some of Ha-Levi’s earlier pieces is remarkable; of particular signihcance are 
the echoes of the two famous ‘Songs of Zion,’ with which it shares the same 
end rhyme: My heart is in the East and Beautiful of height. 

The poem is introduced by an address to the roar of raging sea, pleading 
with it to calm down so that ‘a pupil (T’p^pn),’ as the poet humbly refers to him¬ 
self, can come close and kiss ‘the master’s face ua riN).’ 

ann ua hn ptp’i T’n'pn / anp’ nipN ap ,n; pttu) 

‘The master,’ so the following verse reveals, is ‘Aaron, the master’ (aan pHN): 
Aaron al-‘Ammani, the poet’s host and benefactor, whose sappy, flourishing 
sceptre (iPau)) has never withered (nan nil'? D’PJ DJ 

Today, Ha-Levi subsequently declares, I thank the eastern wind (qja naiD 
natp), whereas tomorrow I will be cursing the western wind (naPD qja apN): 

aapa qta apN nann ’a / ,naTn qta naia pn nPn 


62 Cf. Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 198-199. 

63 Brody, Dtwan, 1:10-11; Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 148 (translation only). 

64 The word luaui in this verse has been usually interpreted according to the sense of ‘tribe.’ 
However, it can be otherwise interpreted according to the sense of ‘rod,’ ‘sceptre,’ as in 
the poem’s Spanish translation by Angel Saenz-Badillos and Judit Targarona Borras (‘cuyo 
cayado’: cf Yehuda ha-Levi, Poemas, Edieion bilingue [Madrid: Clasicos Alfaguara, 1994], 
537)1 well as in its English translation by Gabriel Levin (‘whose rod’; cf Yehuda Halevi, 
Poems from the Dtwan [London: Anvil Press Poetry, 2002], 123). This latter interpretation 
fits the context better, especially in light of Ezek 19:14: ‘... like a vine ... planted by the wa¬ 
ters: she was fruitful and full of branches. And she had strong rods for the sceptres of them 
that bare rule (D'’* 7 UlQ ’’PPIP tp niUp). But she was plucked up in fury, she was cast 
down to the ground, and the east wind dried up her fruit: her strong rods were broken and 
withered ... so that she hath no strong rod to be a sceptre to rule (OUUi tp ilVO nu n)n Npl 
bwob).' As opposed to the allegorical withered vine of Ezekiel’s prophecy, al-Ammani’s 
sceptre is constantly flourishing and evergreen: a symbol of his never-failing generosity 
and support, parallel to the image of Aaron’s rod, never ceasing to yield almonds, which 
concludes God has brought me up, one of the earliest poems that Ha-Levi dedicated to 
al-Ammani (see above n. 26). 
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This is a blatantly paradoxical statement. Ha-Levi’s ship was waiting for the 
western wind, in order to be carried away into the sea and move eastwards. 
In a Genizah letter it is reported that ‘if the wind would shift to the west this 
minute, he [Ha-Levi] would sail (jj'jpN m;ihN ’hN npNo'jN nnhN INT but 
as long as the eastern wind prevailed, the ship had to be detained in harbour. 
Medieval travelers would eagerly anticipate a wind from the right direction, 
as their sailing plans were absolutely dependent on it: ‘[w]hen the wind was 
adversary, the passengers were forced to spend several nights on board before 
departure was possible.’®® According to the twelfth-century Andalusian trav¬ 
eler Ibn Jubayr, voyagers wait for the wind required for their sailing ‘as they 
would await (the fulhllment) of an honest pledge.’®^ Merchants’ letters from 
the Cairo Genizah also report of such a waiting for the right wind, which would 
allow their cargos to set sail.®® An eastern wind blowing while a western wind 
was needed is described by one merchant as ‘the cursed wind, which keeps 
blowing from the east DttthhN DTP'n'jN ri'h'jNI).’®® In distinct contrast 

to commonplace discourse of this sort, Ha-Levi expresses his gratitude to the 
‘adversary’ eastern wind, by which his ship is detained from moving forward, 
while he foresees himself cursing the western wind, when it eventually starts 
to blow and set the ship on motion. 

The paradox grows even deeper, since the ship is due to take Ha-Levi to the 
shore of his long-desired Holy Land. Notably, the juxtaposition of ‘East’ and 
‘West’ here resonates the famous hve words which oTpenMy heart is in theEastd° 

nnpn qiDp ’piNi nntnn ’ph 

My heart is in the East — and I am at the edge of the West 

At first sight, it might appear that the Alexandrian farewell poem makes a par¬ 
allel point of preferring the East over the West, as the poet thanks the former’s 
‘wing’ (i.e. the eastern wind) and is about to curse the latter’s ‘wing.’ But the 


65 Goitein et at, Halfon the Traveling Merchant Scholar, 448; translated in: Scheindlin, Song 
of the Distant Dove, 147. Cf. Friedman, Halfon andJudah ha-Levi, 224-229. 

66 S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: the Jewish Communities of the Arab World as 
Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Genizah (6 vols.; Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1967-1993), 1:314. 

67 R. J. C. Broadhurst, The Travels of Ibn Jubayr (London:]. Cape, 1952), 326. 

68 Moshe Gil, In the Kingdom of Ishmael, 4 vols. (Jerusalem: The Bialik Institute, 1997 
[Hebrew]), 3:139. 

69 Gil, Kingdom of Ishmael, 3:677. 

70 See above n. 6. 
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very opposite is true, evidently. The wind blowing from the East, to which the 
poet is so grateful, is the one which practically keeps his ship in the port of 
Alexandria and prevents him from moving eastwards. The imminent western 
wind, about to be cursed, is the one which will carry him through the last leg of 
his sea journey towards Zion. In fact, our verse can be described as a negative 
(mirror) picture of that iconic opening statement which so effectively encap¬ 
sulates the spirit of Ha-Levi’s ‘Songs of Zion.’ 

At this point, the poem’s two penultimate verses indeed cast a serious doubt 
on the very probability of the poet’s approaching departure: 

?anpp ,n‘7in Nini ,Tnnt:! / np hn pI’n atp’ 

TantPpi nnppi nnp / nap ^jp *7^ nx T“?n! In 

How can one leave the Balm of Gilead / behind, while being sick, stung 
by a scorpion? 

How can he trade the leafy shade of myrtle / for heat and frost and 
drought? 

This pair of rhetorical ‘how’ questions may bring to mind a comparable couple 
of questions which concludes the first verse of My heart is in the East: 

?31S'. OK nnppN / anpn qina ’aiNi naran ’a*? 

My heart is in the East — and I am at the edge of the West / 
how can I taste what I eat? How can it please [me]? 

But the purposes served by same figure of speech in the Andalusian ‘song of 
Zion,’ on the one hand, and in the Alexandrian farewell poem, on the other, are 
diametrically opposite. The former proclaims the poet’s inability to enjoy life 
while being far away from Zion, and thus reflects his yearning to arrive there as 
soon as possible. The latter, almost at Zion’s threshold, presents his forthcom¬ 
ing departure as recklessly irrational. Leaving Alexandria for Zion is deserting 
a sheltered house, and the scented garden surrounding it, for the hazards of a 
journey which will expose the fragile traveler to the extreme heat and chill of 
the Middle Eastern summer (aatPai riTpai Dfia),^* and presumably to dangers 
of other sorts. 


71 The ‘frost’ (ITlpai) probably refers to the chillness of desert nights, following Gen 31:2: ‘in 
the day the drought consumed me, and the frost by night’ (mpl a~in ''jVait DVa ''n'’'’n 

n^’Va). 
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Also called to mind here is Beautiful of height where Ha-Levi stated that 
he would seek Zion even though ‘the snake, the serpent and the scorpion (Ulnt 
3 "ipp DP Tiiy)’ oust her Gilead’s Balm ’IP): 


nnpp DP fipip iPnj — ’pp / Dipnp dni pp pN pp'pn dni 

Contrarily, in the Alexandrian farewell poem, the person who would forsake 
the ‘Balm of Gilead (^pV■? ’I)?)/ virhile he is ‘sick, scorpion-stung 
DPpp),’ emhlemizes sheer absurdity: how can one possibly choose to do so? In 
other words, how can Alexandria be left for Zion? 


?Dnpp ,n‘7in Nini I’nntt / ip*?;: ’pp nx tP’N Dtp’ •^j’n 

Beautiful of height describes Zion as devoid of her ‘Balm of Gilead’: in ac¬ 
cordance with the traditional interpretation of Jer 8:22, the ‘Balm of Gilead’ 
represents here the righteous who inhabited Zion in the remote past, but are 
absent from her at presentJ^ By contrast. Be still, sea’s roar refers to the ‘Balm 
of Gilead’ which the poet is about to leave by leaving Alexandria: here the bib¬ 
lical metaphor evidently serves as an epithet of the righteous al-Ammani, to 
whom Ha-Levi bids farewell. In addition to al-‘Ammani’s righteousness, this 
epithet arguably also alludes to his medical profession,'^^ bearing in mind 
the parallelism of Jer 8:22: ‘Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physieian 
there? (Dip J’N NSP DN ip'pJip pN ’pPH).’ The parting poet’s reference to himself 
as ‘sick (nbin)’ may be interpreted correspondingly as a hint at his own frail 
health. Interestingly, Ha-Levi used similar phraseology beforehand, in a con¬ 
cise epigrammatic poem, embedded in Ha-Levi’s aforementioned epistle to 
the Cairene Nagid Samuel b. Hananyah.'^® Addressing his own ‘sick heart {‘zbb 
n^^in),’ surrounded by tormenting flames, the poet calls: ‘Lo, in Cairo is the balm 
(’ppn jppp njin).’ Consequentially, he sends there his heart (and himself), thus 
announcing his forthcoming visit to the Nagid’s place of residence. Samuel 
b. Hananyah, like al-Ammani (and Ha-Levi himself), was an esteemed medi¬ 
cal practitioner; he served as no less than the chief physician at the Caliph’s 
court.^® The balm metaphor probably alludes to that, but mainly represents 


72 See above n. 8. 

73 See above n. il 

74 See above n. 28. 

75 I tell a sick heart [rh'iU dhb ~ID 1 N): Brody, Diwan, 1:211;Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 
114 (translation only). 

76 J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs, 2 vols. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1920-1922), 1:228-229. 
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his addressee’s virtue, and expresses Ha-Levi’s desire to ‘cure’ his lovesickness 
by enjoying the Nagid’s company in Cairo. Quite remarkably, while the ‘Balm of 
Gilead’ can be no longer found in Zion, it is found in the virtuous men of Cairo 
and Alexandria. 

‘The leafy shade of myrtle (nhp hp)’ is yet another multi-dimensional 
symbol: representing metonymically the comforts of al-'Ammani’s hospital¬ 
ity, but even more than that, symbolizing the emotional and spiritual delight 
of his companionship. Similarly, in an earlier poem,'^'^ Ha-Levi likened al- 
Ammani’s company to ‘a watered orchard (D’nhp) D'^ia IfPUi '^iPlipp)’ — and 
the lack of it, to ‘dusty deserts (D’n’np IJPiP ■^ppn'iP).’ The same metaphorical 
image was developed into a beautiful allegorical passage in Ha-Levi’s epistle 
to al-‘AmmanI, where the latter is described as ‘the root of wisdom / and the 
grove of wit (HQTQn IPini / riDPnn IPTiP)... the pleasantness of his fruit 1 have 
desired /1 sat down under his shade with great delight (iVpp / ’naNn I’l? DW*? 

Notably, as opposed to the hrst person ‘ 1 ’ which occurs earlier in the poem, 
the afore-cited doubtful rhetorical questions use an impersonal ‘one (IP’N).’ 
The latter arguably representing a skeptically reflective ‘external’ voice, echoed 
within the poet’s mind. But the straightforward ‘ 1 ’ resurfaces in the subsequent, 
hnal verse, reaffirming the poet’s commitment to the completion of his pil¬ 
grimage, despite the doubts and misgivings of the previous verses: 

na qhnh nnp ppn — 

Instead of the shade of the master’s mansion’s ceiling, 

/ my shade shall be the city of the masterly King 

1 am indeed about to leave ‘the master’s (= al-‘Ammani’s) mansion’s shade,’ 
says Ha-Levi; but in its stead, ‘my shade’ will be ‘the city of the masterly King’ 
(aT '^,'ch Ha-Levi’s aspired-to ‘shade’ in Jerusalem may be understood 

as one of a metaphysical, rather than physical, nature: as an image of drawing 
near to God, based on biblical phrases such as ‘the Lord is thy shade 'ii)’ 
(Ps 121:5). The poet will replace the Alexandrian ‘shade’ left behind with God’s 
own ‘shade’ in Jerusalem: might this statement carry some subtle overtone of 
Isaiah’s rebuke against those going ‘down into Egypt, and have not asked at my 
mouth ... to trust in the shade of Egypt (onSQ nion*?!)’ (Isa 30:2-3)? At any 


77 My thoughts this Hanukkah (nOUnU 'ajlD): Brody, Diwan, 1:116; Scheindlin, Song of the 
Distant Dave, 118 (translation only). 

78 Brody, Diwan, 1:208. 
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rate, Ha-Levi’s affection and admiration for al-‘Ammani are unmistakably at 
the centre of this farewell poem. It is only with much difficulty, and for no less 
than the proximity of God Himself, that the poet is finally able to take his leave 
from his endeared Alexandrian ‘master.’ The verbal analogy created here be¬ 
tween ‘n")!! nu nip (the ceiling of the mater’s mansion),’ on the one hand, and 
‘np nnp (the city of the masterly King),’ on the other, is remarkable. The 
recurrence of both the shade metaphor and the root h-L-f{^"hn) in the poem’s 
concluding couple of verses accentuates the crucial transition from the poet’s 
initial hesitation to ‘substitute (T’^D!)’ the Alexandrian ‘leafy shade of myrtle 
(nip flip Ps)’ with journey’s hazards, to his final recognition that ‘instead ('Ipn)’ 
of al-Ammani’s mansion, Zion will be his shade (’pv)-^® 

The closing words of Be still, sea’s roar are: Pi ‘^Ipnp nnp (‘the city of the 
masterly King’). This epithet of Zion is a minimal paraphrase of a psalmic 
phrase: P‘1 ‘^ipD nnp (Ps 48:2). Most significantly, the opening verse of Beautiful 
of height, based in its entirety on Ps 48:2, is ended by this same epithet. The 
tone of the purely devotional ‘Songs of Zion’ is thus unmistakably restored by 
the poem’s final chord. However, despite this crystal-clear conclusion, its nu- 
anced ambivalence up to the very last verse, and the deep engagement with 
its addressee throughout, make Be still, sea’s roar quite distinct from Ha-Levi’s 
classical ‘Songs of Zion’ — and quite distinctly ‘Egyptian.’ 


5 Facing the Final Sail 

Alongside Be still, sea’s roar, his resonant poetic farewell to al-‘Ammani, and — 
in a way — to all of Egypt’s charms, we know of two additional poems which 
were most probably composed by Ha-Levi while on board, waiting for the west 
wind at the port of Alexandria: My God, break not (“iPiPn pN ’riPti), and This 
wind of yours (inn HT). The three pieces may be perceived as a tripartite coda 
of the poet’s journey. 


79 Though this poem is exclusively addressed to al-‘Ammani, the conspicuous recurrence of 
the root h-l-fin its conclusion may arguably be interpreted as a subtle hint at Ha-Levi's 
deep gratitude to Halfon, his great Cairene benefactor. This suggestion may be supported 
by the fact that Ha-Levi dedicated to Halfon a short Judaeo-Arabic treatise on the metres 
of Hebrew poetry, and each of the metres discussed is demonstrated there by a short 
poem that includes a wordplay on the root h-i-f- See: H. Brody, Die schonen Versmasse 
(Leipzig: Haag-Drugulin, 1930); R. Brann, The Compunetious Poet: Cultural Ambiguity and 
Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991), 96-97. 
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My God, break not^° is a short supplication poem. Facing the turbulent water, 
the poet implores God not to ‘break the breakers of sea (D’ ’lauip “ipipn bx)’ 
and not to dry up its depths (’Ppri “iDtin bNl) — as He did to the Red 

Sea at the time of Israel’s Exodus (Exod 14:21) — so that it will be made pos¬ 
sible for the ship to move in the desired direction, towards the Land of Israel. 
Eor that he will offer thanks to God’s graces as well as to the waves and to 
west wind: 


n-ipn nni n; / n-riNi ^non n-titt np 

Until I will thank Your graces, and the sea waves, and the western wind 

The contrast to Be still, sea’s roar is particularly eloquent at this point.®' In his 
farewell, Ha-Levi foresaw himself cursing the west wind upon its arrival — 
for taking him away and out of Alexandria. Here, on the contrary, he foresees 
himself thanking the very same wind for carrying him towards Zion. And he 
declares his absolute trust that his wishes will be fulhlled, since God Himself 
is his guarantor. 

When the west wind had hnally begun to be felt, it was warmly welcomed 
by Ha-Levi in This wind of yours, a particularly captivating piece, and ‘pos¬ 
sibly the last of the poet’s pen.’®® In a similar vein to My God, break not, Ha-Levi 
emphatically beseeches here the west wind to keep blowing until the arrival 
at Zion. Notwithstanding, This wind of yours is a subtly nuanced poem: an air 
of polyvalence, mainly in its introduction and conclusion, affiliates it to the 
ambiguities of Ha-Levi’s Egyptian verse. 

The poem is opened with an apostrophe to the ‘Side of West (n'lpa ip),’ 
celebrating the exquisite scent of its wind: 

nianni Taps ‘ipiin / nipn anpn tu T[nn nr 
nnn ninpittn ?[p!p ’a / •?iNpin □’‘pann nnpiNn 


80 Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 238-239. 

81 Cf. Yahalom, Yehuda Halevi, 156-160. 

82 Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 226-227; Cole, Dream of the Poem, 170; Goldstein, 
Jewish poets of Spain, 144. See also: M. Saperstein, “Halevi's West Wind,” Prooftexts 1, 3 
(1981), 306-11. 

83 Goitein, Mediterranean Society, 1:314. Goitein suggests there that the poem has been pre¬ 
served ‘because it was handed over to one of the visitors who came to bid him [Ha-Levi] 
farewell.’ 
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This wind of yours, 0 Side of West, is perfumed, / the nard is in its wings, 
and the apple. 

Out of the merchants’ treasuries you go forth, / surely not from the 
treasuries of wind 

The fragrant wind, often personihed as a transmitter of messages, is a preva¬ 
lent motif in Andalusian courtly verse — Arabic as well as Hebrew — typically 
associated with the longing for the far-away beloved.®^ A particularly relevant 
example is Ha-Levi’s //^ my greeting (’Dlhiy a short lyrical poem that 

shares with This wind of yours the same uncommon end-rhyme -uah (ni-). By 
way of onomatopoeia, this rhyme effectively imitates the sound of the blow¬ 
ing wind.®® A lover sends his greetings to the beloved ‘on the wing of the wind 
(nnn “ 7 ^),’ entreating him just to recall the day of parting, when their cov¬ 
enant of love was made ‘over an apple (man The apple as a symbol of 

love is yet another typical motif of Andalusian courtly verse.®® The scents car¬ 
ried by the west wind invoke a courtly, secular and subtly erotic atmosphere 
which ‘convey the notion of Andalusian riches and cultural sophistication.’®® In 
the following verse, the poet attributes the west wind’s fragrance to its alleged 
origin at ‘the merchants’ treasuries’ ('^Npin C^pphn ninpiND). This may bring to 
mind the fact that the city of Alexandria was at the time an international trade 
centre, renowned for its spices market, as described by Benjamin of Tudela: 
‘Alexandria is a commercial market for all nations ... And merchants of India 
bring thither all kinds of spices.’®® The scents of Alexandria, resembling those 


84 Cf., e.g., A. Schippers, Spanish Hebrew Poetry and the Arabic Literary Tradition: Arabic 
Themes in Hebrew Andalusian Poetry (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 194-195 and Scheindlin, Song of 
the Distant Dove, 228. 

85 Halevi, Selected poems (trans. Salaman), 56-57. 

86 Cf. S. Elizur, Hebrew Poetry in Spain in the Middle Ages (3 vols.; Tel-Aviv: The Open 
University of Israel, 2004, in Hebrew), 2:481; 3:23 and Scheindlin, Song of the Distant 
Dove, 228. 

87 The phrase has been previously translated ‘by an apple tree' (cf Cant 8:5), but it may 
actually be an echo a literary motif of writing love poems on an apple steeped in perfume 
and sending it to the beloved, which occurs in The Book of Asher Ben Yehuda: this work, 
considered to be the first Hebrew maqdma, was written by Solomon Ibn Saqbel, Ha-Levi's 
contemporary (see, e.g. Cole, Dream of the Poem, 436). 

88 Cf, e.g., Schippers, Spanish Hebrew Poetry, 34-35. 

89 M. Jacobs, the East:Jewish Travelers to the Medieval Muslim World (Philadelphia: 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 2014), 62. 

90 M. N. Adler, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (London: H. Frowde, 1907), 76; :UD-tD 

D’Diyn u’Q hDQ mn nmo pN'nn duu ... D’npn '73'? nhDn mino y~iN x'm. cf 

M. Frenkel, "Medieval Alexandria: Life in a Port City,” Al Masaq, Islam and the Medieval 
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of his native Iberia, were still cherished by Ha-Levi, even on the verge of com¬ 
pleting his journey of pilgrimage. 

There is a notable resemblance between this introductory apostrophe to 
the west wind and the following passage from the preamble of the epistle that 
Ha-Levi sent to al-‘Ammani from Cairo, praising a perfumed letter that the 
poet had previously received from his addressee:®* 

jnm / nip^ □■’bpT nnaiND / nipn n’ni*?;?) ’PTna / nn ’at? bv / anan 
nnn nay) n’n’ nipN ‘7N / niann nna inn, / niy)n y)np nny)n 

An epistle sent / on the wings of the wind, / perfumed with the myrtles of 
greetings (or: peace, tranquility), / taken from the treasuries of the spice 
merchants, / anointed with an oil of holy ointment, / its scent, resem¬ 
bling the apple scent, / is spread wherever the wind blows 

The onomatopoeic end-rhyme -uah (ni-) is employed here as well, alongside 
several of the phrases which were later to be used in This wind of yours. The 
fragrance of al-Ammani’s letter is described as ‘taken out of merchants’ trea¬ 
suries (nip^ ninyiND)’ — possibly a hint at al-Ammani’s Alexandrian 

residence — and ‘resembling the apple scent (nisrin n’ls ‘in’l),’ a token of 
Ha-Levi’s affection to his addressee. The metaphorical dimension of the epis¬ 
tle’s scent is manifest in its attribution to the ‘myrtles of greetings (or: peace, 
tranquility) (D’Di'^iP ’Pin),’ as well as to the ‘oil of holy ointment (nny)p IpiP 
yipp)’ (Exod 30:25, 31) — an indirect reference to al-Ammani’s Jerusalemite 
origins.®^ 

In This wind of yours Ha-Levi faces the actual west wind which is about to 
deliver him ‘to the mounts of holiness (y)'Tp ■’Tpn *7N)’ of Zion itself. Here as well, 
the west wind’s odour is linked to the ‘oil of holy ointment,’ through its subse¬ 
quent comparison to ‘pure myrrh, taken from its bundle (inkH JD PiTt ^ppl 
nip^).’ ‘Pure myrrh (^^^'^ ^p)’ is an ingredient of the anointing oil (Exod 30:23), 
and the ‘bundle of myrrh (^Q^ ^^^V)’ of Song 1:13 was traditionally interpreted 
in relation to the Temple,®® sometimes specihcally to the incense offered there 
(Song. Rah. 1:14:3). The west wind’s ‘secular’ fragrance is thus quite seamlessly 
transformed into a sacral scent, representing the poet’s sacred destination. 


Mediterranean, 26 (2014), 5-35 and David Abulafia, The Great Sea: A Human History of the 
Mediterranean (3rd ed.; London: Penguin Books, 2014), 296-297; 306. 

91 Brody, Diwan, 1:207; Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 130 (translation only). 

92 See above n. 32. 

93 See (e.g.) t. Yoma (Kippurim) 2:15 (ed. Lieberman, 238), and Saperstein, “Halevi’s West 
Wind,” 309. 
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The poem could have ended jubilantly at Ha-Levi’s address to the west wind 
to deliver the ship boldly through the heart of sea, until finding its resting place 
on the mounts of holiness (DUil Uilp n.in pN / .D’Q’ nnh pipl Dinn pppl 

niJFi). However, at this point we are reminded that the wind is still blowing in 
the opposite direction, making the sea stormy, and hindering the ship from 
sailing forward. Ha-Levi requests his addressee, the western wind, to rebuke 
the eastern wind (onpa "iWl): an eloquent contrast, again, to his farewell poem 
to al-‘Ammani, in which he had thanked eastern wind for keeping the ship in 
port. The subsequent verse poses a rather suggestive rhetorical question: 

npi map ’n’ npa / nipN nipn I’p nioN nipp’ nn 

What can one do, a captive in the Rock’s hand, / at one time confined, at 
another set free? 

Who is the ‘captive in (chained to) the Rock’s (God’s) hand (^1P^ I’P IlDR)’ 
that is spoken of here? Most commentators understood this as a reference to 
the west wind. ‘After all the requests made to the wind, he [the poet] realizes 
that the wind has no will of its own, that it is completely dependent upon the 
Creator.’^'*^ However, the impersonal phrasing may well be interpreted as im¬ 
plicitly referring to the poet himself,®® who experiences a constant conflict 
of opposite inclinations within his own psyche. If so, the struggle of the winds 
blowing, against each other, from the east and from the west, and thus pre¬ 
venting the ship from pursuing its course, becomes an emblem of the ambigu¬ 
ous longings which are so typical of Ha-Levi’s Egyptian poetry. Such a reading 
sheds a new light on the subsequent, concluding verse: 


nn Niipi nnn nnn npp / xini ,nna I’p lio 


Indeed the secret of my quest is in the Height’s hand, and He / is the 
forger of high mountains, the creator of every wind (or: of every quarter 
of the horizon) 

According to the more conventional interpretation, Ha-Levi states here that 
it is God alone, the creator of all winds, who has the power to make his ulti¬ 
mate wish — to reach Zion — come true. But the reference to ‘the secret of my 
quest (’ribNU) hiO)’ may suggest that the essence of his own innermost desire. 


94 Ibid., 310. 

95 Cf. Scheindlin, Song of the Distant Dove, 228. 
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is verily hidden from the poet himself, who is ‘at one time conhned, at another 
set free’ in pursuing his pilgrimage. In an early poem of friendship by Ha-Levi, 
dedicated to an unknown addressee, the poet states that there is a secret in his 
heart, but his friend is ‘its prophet’ who can divine its essence (Q^INl liD ’a'?? 
INUJ riN).®® Here, in the end of his life journey, he entrusts this secret of his 
heart in the hands of the elevated God (‘the Height’), that only by whom, being 
the creator of all things, all human contradictions can be harmonized.®^ 
Befittingly this brings to a conclusion our study of Ha-Levi’s Alexandrian 
poems of welcome and farewell, which are quite representative of his Egyptian 
period in general. Unlike the clear-cut binary dichotomies of the ‘Songs of 
Zion,’ these poems are characterized by an ongoing interplay of the pious pil¬ 
grim’s resignation from worldly affairs on the one hand, and the cultivated 
poet’s deeply rooted sensitivities and joie de vivre on the other. It is this nu- 
anced, multifaceted ambiguity which makes Ha-Levi’s Egyptian oeuvre one of 
the most captivating corpora of medieval Hebrew verse. 
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CHAPTER 22 


An Andalusi Poet in the Land of the Pharaohs: 
Judah al-Harizi’s Account of His Visit to the Jewish 
Communities of Egypt (circa 1216) 

PaulB. Fenton 


Judah b. Solomon al-HarIzI spent his formative years in Toledo, the city in 
which he was probably born around 1165. At that time, this city was still a bas¬ 
tion of Arabic culture despite over three generations of Christian ruled Thus 
al-Harizi received a thorough education in both the Hebrew and Arabic tradi¬ 
tions to the point where he was able to excel in the writing of Arabic poetryd 
Born to a wealthy family, subsequently impoverished, al-Harizi had to fall 
back on his artistic gifts, relying upon patrons for his livelihood. Unfortunately, 
times were changing in Christian Spain where the wellsprings of generous 
Maecenas had dried up. Hebrew poetry and the passion for it had consider¬ 
ably declined since Judah ha-Levi (d. 1141) had brought both to an apex. This 
decline was not altogether without cause: whilst there were many poets in 
al-Harizi’s day, many were of an inferior rank; hence a certain disenchantment 
set in on the part of the former enthusiasts of Hebrew literature. Appreciation 
of his particular type of poetic talent, especially in Arabic, was on the wane, as 
al-Harizi himself stated, ironically, in poetry: 

The fathers of song, Solomon, and Judah, 

And Moses besides — all shone in the west,^ 

And rich men were rife then 

Who purchased the pearls of their art; 


1 J. P. Molenat, “L’arabe a Tolede du XII® au XVI® siecle,” At-Qantam 15 (1994), 473-96. 

2 See Y. Ratzaby, “Arabic poetry written by the Jews of al-Andalus,” inlsraelLevin Jubilee Volume, 
eds. R. Zur and T. Rosen (Tel Aviv: , 1994), 329-50 (in Hebrew). So exquisite was al-Harizi's 
Arabic poetry that the Muslim author Ibn Sha'ar al-Mawsili (1197-1256) deemed him worthy 
of a mention in his biographical work Qald’id al-Jummdn f[fara'id shu'ard’ hddha al-zamdn, 
and refers in particular to his al-Rawda. al-amqa. See J. Sadan, “Un intellectuel juif au conflu¬ 
ent de deux cultures: Yehuda al-Harizi et sa biographie arabe,” in: M. Fierro (ed.),Judios y 
musulmanes en al-Andalusy elMagreb, Madrid, 2002,105-51. 

3 Al-Harizi alludes to Solomon Ibn Gabirol, Judah ha-Levi and Moses Ibn Ezra, who flourished 
in Muslim Spain. 
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How sad is my lot now times are so changed! 

The rich men have gone, and their glory hath set! 

The fathers found fountains — 

For me ne’er a fountain will start!''^ 

Towards the last quarter of the twelfth century, al-Harizi decided to leave his 
Iberian homeland in search of fresh benefactors. His quest hrst brought him 
to Lunel in Provence where he was approached to translate several classics of 
Judaeo-Arabic literature into Hebrew. Our master of witty poetry proved also 
to have had a solid understanding and appreciation of legal and philosophical 
works. As a fervent admirer of Maimonides, he made a Hebrew translation 
of his Guide for the Perplexed, which was to have a wide impact even beyond 
Jewish circles.® In addition, he translated into Hebrew part of Maimonides’ 
Arabic Commentary on the Mishnah,^ as well as his Epistle on Resurrection, 
based on a manuscript, which he had directly requested from Egypt through 
the good offices of Abraham Maimonides.^ 

An old chronicle appended to Solomon Ibn Verga’s Shevet Yehudah relates 
that around 1211, shortly before al-Harizi’s journey eastwards, a large group of 
some 300 learned rabbis from England and Erance emigrated to the Holy Land, 
travelling through Egypt, where some of their number were subsequently ap¬ 
pointed as rabbis, judges and community worthies.® News of their felicitous 
attainments may possibly have encouraged Judah al-Harizi to again take up 
the staff of the wandering bard in order to ply his artistic and poetic abilities in 


4 Tahkemoni or Tales of Heman the Ezrahite by Judah Alharizi, edited with an introduction, 
commentary, and indices by Joseph Yahalom and Naoya Katsumata, Gate Fifty, 584, U. 1147- 
54 [Hebrew; English translation: Judah Alharizi, The Book of Tahkemoni, Jewish Tales from 
Medieval Spain, trans. D. S. Segal (London, Littman Library of Jewish Civilization, 2001), 180]. 
We have retained the traditional chapter numbers of the Tahkemoni, which differ in the 
Yahalom-Katsumata edition. 

5 Maimonides,MoreA Afe6ufa"m, ed. L. Schlossberg (London: Bagster, 1851). See also R. Scheindlin, 
“Al-Harizi’s Translation of the Guide of the Perplexed in Its Cultural Moment,” in Maimonides' 
"Guidefor the Perplexed" in Translation: A Historyfrom the Thirteenth Century to the Twentieth, 
edited by J. Stern, J. T. Robinson and Y. Shamash (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 2019), 
55 - 79 - 

6 He translated Maimonides' Introduction to his commentary on chapter 10 of the Mishnah 
Sanhedrin and the first five treatises of his commentary on the order Zera'im. 

7 See D. Baneth, “Judah Al-Harizi and the Three Translations,” Tarbiz 11 (1940), 260-70 (in Heb.), 
and A. S. Halldn, “Maimonides’ Treatise on Resurreetion in Judah Al-Harizi’s Translation,” 
Qdves 'alYad 9 (1980), 129-50 [in Hebrew]. 

8 See Solomon Ibn Verga, SeferShevetYehudah, ed. Shochat, Jerusalem, 1957,147; E. Kanarfogel, 
“The Aliyah of ‘Three Hundred Rabbis’ in 1211: Tosafist Attitudes toward Settling in the Land 
of Israel,76 (1986), 191-215. 
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the East. Indeed, al-Hanzi recorded their departure while expressing his desire 
to follow their example: 

And when my beloved ones left my arms 
And my sadness camped within my ribs 
On the wings of departure I cushioned my couch 
And I hastened on my journey.® 

The time had thus come for him to realize his dream to travel to Erez Israel 
(the Land of Israel) and make a pilgrimage to its sacred sites, just as his dis¬ 
tinguished compatriot and namesake, Judah ha-Levi, had done half a century 
before. Setting out from Marseille in 1215, he landed at Alexandria and thence 
made his way to Cairo to pay his respects to the Maimonides family. Lrom there 
he travelled overland to Jerusalem, and then to Syria and Mesopotamia, never 
again to return to his Iberian motherland. He spent the last part of his life in 
the Muslim East, finally settling in Aleppo, where he passed away in 1225.'® 
Above and beyond his activities as a translator, al-Harizi’s primary claim to 
fame was his Hebrew poetry, especially his compositions in rhymed prose in 
the style of Arabic maqdmdt. His first successful foray into this literary genre 
was his Mahbarot Ittl’eL a Hebrew rendition of the maqdmdt of the renowned 
Arabic poet, al-Hariri of Basra (c. 1054-1122), in which, he faithfully adhered 
to the ingenious rimes and witty conceits of the Arabic original, displaying 
remarkable verbal dexterity. The successive scenes of the maqdma, related 
by a roaming narrator, are set in various geographical locations. Al-Harizi’s 
most celebrated work in this genre is his Tahkemoni comprising fifty Hebrew 
poems in the style of maqdmdt, which he penned in the East after having 
left Provence, is also set in various places. Written in Hebrew rhymed prose, 
the Tahkemoni describes through the mouthpiece of a fictitious protagonist, 
Heman the Ezrahite, his journeys eastward and the communities he visited. 
Al-Harizi’s wanderings remained a boundless source of inspiration for him and 
he abundantly drew on the reminiscences of his travel experiences and incor¬ 
porated them into his different writings." 


9 J. Yahalom and f. Blau, The Wanderings of Judah al-Harlzl, Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 
2002:3,10-11. 

10 J. Sadan, art. eit. 

11 See also R. Drory, “Al-Harizi’s Maqamat: A Tricultural Literary Product?” in The Medieval 
Translator, Volume 4, edited by R. Ellis and R. Evans (Binghampton: Medieval & 
Renaissance Texts & Studies, 1994), 66-85 .1 thank Miriam Frenkel for bringing this refer¬ 
ence to my notice. 
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Of his peregrinations in Egypt and the East, he has left us nearly three ac¬ 
counts, but the chronology is difficult to establish owing to the fact that the au¬ 
thor provides little information about the dates and sequence of his itinerary. 

(1) The shortest is to be found in the Eorty-Srxth Gate of the Tahkemoni, 
though several other chapters of the work are interspersed with autobio¬ 
graphical data culled from experiences during his travels.*^ 

(2) The author of the Tahkemoni later enlarged this particular chapter into 
a fully-fledged travelogue in Hebrew rhymed prose, of which there are at 
least two versions. Eragments of these, which have come to light over the 
years from the Cairo Genizah, have been published piece-meal by diverse 
scholars. All the scattered material was gathered and recently published 
by Y. Yahalom in The Wanderings of Judah al-HarIzI, whose introduction 
provides the relevant bibliography.'^ This narrative contains much ad¬ 
ditional material on al-Harizi’s travels and constitutes a second source. 

(3) Our itinerant poet subsequently re-worked this account into Arabic and 
produced a short first-person work in Arabic rhymed prose, called Kitdb 
al-durar, or The Book of Pearls, which is, nonetheless, the fullest and, 
presumably, the ultimate version of his odyssey. It was edited by J. Blau 
and Y. Yahalom in 2009 in collaboration with the present writer who was 
also responsible for the English translation.'^' Consequently, these three 
works concur in forming a triple account of al-Harizi’s circuit in Egypt 
and the East, which results in a certain degree of overlapping informa¬ 
tion: we sometimes have more than one version of events. 

As indicated in its introduction, the Kitdb al-durar is itself divided into two: the 
first part consists of ten religious odes,'® the second and larger part being de¬ 
voted to ‘the virtues of the Israelite nation’ (Ji mahdsin al-milla al-isrd’lliyya), 
an account in rhymed prose describing the Jewish communities al-Harizi vis¬ 
ited during his journey eastwards interspersed with his assessments of the lit¬ 
erary and moral achievements of their scholars and community notables. 

It is noteworthy that, in addition to the three above mentioned sources, 
the documents placed in the Cairo Genizah have somewhat miraculously pre¬ 
served an actual letter written by al-Harizi during his stay in Egypt addressed to 


12 Tahkemoni, 433-57. The question of our author's travels was first dealt with long ago by 
K. Albrecht, Die im Taehkemoni vorkommenden Angaben iXber Harizis Leben, Studien and 
Reisen, Gottingen, 1890. 

13 J. Yahalom and J. Blau, The Wanderings of Judah al-Harlzl. 

14 Judah Alharizi, Kitdb al-durar, A Book in Praise of God and the Israelite Communities, eds. 
J. Blau, P. Fenton and J. Yahalom (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 2009). The dating and se¬ 
quence of al-Harizi’s itinerary is discussed in the Introduction, 37*-4i*. 

15 Kitdb al-durar, 52-89 (Arabic; et, 58*-70*). 
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a rabbinical judge named R. Elijah. The letter contains details about the poet’s 
itinerary, notably that he had left his belongings in Alexandria with the inten¬ 
tion of returning there before pursuing his pilgrimage to Erez Israel}^ This sug¬ 
gests that his visit to Cairo could have been a detour, whose main purpose was 
to meet with Abraham Maimonides, as we shall later see. 

In order to reconstruct al-Harizi’s overall vision of Egypt and its Jews, the 
present paper will attempt to combine these three accounts, with special 
emphasis on the Kitdb al-durar, because of its more factual nature. True to 
his aim to depict his literary contemporaries, al-Harizi’s narrative pays little 
heed to echoes of the biblical past but concentrates on describing the extant 
or recent personalities, amongst whom the towering figure of Maimonides 
occupies pride of place. Indeed, our poet’s great admiration for the Eagle of 
the Synagogue had already prompted him to translate into Hebrew two of his 
Arabic works mentioned above. 


1 The Place of Al-Harizi in the History of Travel Literature 

ft is noteworthy that al-Harizi’s accounts belong to two literary genres which 
Andalusi and Maghrebi authors had particularly cultivated and often com¬ 
bined and which are well represented in Arabic letters: on the one hand, the 
rikla or travelogue and, on the other, its frequent counterpart, the descriptive 
inventory of scholars and men of letters encountered en route. 

No doubt to satisly their yearnings for the distant Islamic heartlands and 
Holy places and their desire to familiarize themselves with the great centres 
of Muslim culture in the East, Andalusi Muslims composed a relatively large 
number of such travel accounts. Growing out of the pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
archetype and model of this genre was written by the Andalusi Ibn Jubayr 
(1145-1217), a contemporary and countryman of al-Harizi.'’^ The narrative ele¬ 
ment is conspicuously predominant in Ibn Jubayr, who describes countries, 
cities, their populations, and their social and political situations. A most vivid 
Arabic account is, of course, that of the widely travelled Ibn Battuta (1304- 
1377) from Tangiers. His Tuhfat al-nuzzdr fighard’ib al-amsdr is a formal, de¬ 
scriptive geography with a pronounced leaning for the strange and marvellous. 


16 Published in The Wanderings of Judah Al-Harizl, 2^1-2^^. 

17 See I. R. Netton, “Ibn Jubayr: penitent pilgrim and observant traveller,” in I. R. Netton, 
Seek knowledge: thought and travel in the House of Islam (Richmond: Curzon Press, 1996), 
95-102. 
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However, it must be emphasized that both these Muslim works were written 
in Arabic prosed® 

On the Hebrew side, Judah ha-Levi comes to mind. Although he did not 
write a formal account of his journey to Egypt where he had cultural and fam¬ 
ily ties, Ha-Levi composed certain poems inspired by his visit to the land of 
the Pharaohs.*® Besides Ha-Levi, mention must necessarily be made of another 
Iberian traveller Benjamin of Tudela (c. 1150) who, amongst other places also 
travelled to Egypt, where he visited Eayyum, Cairo, Eustat, Alexandria and 
Damietta, before returning to Spain in 1173. In contrast to al-Harizi, Benjamin, 
writing in Hebrew prose, provides a vivid sketch of the Egypt of his day. He 
describes the synagogues in Cairo, the local customs and the community wor¬ 
thies. He also provides information about the Muslim ruler and his popula¬ 
tion, Cairo’s climate, its monuments, marketplaces, inns, fruit and vegetables, 
as well as the rise of the Nile, and the pyramids, which he takes to be the store¬ 
houses of the biblical Joseph.^® 

As vHll be pointed out, all three Iberian pilgrims to Egypt dutifully pay a visit 
to the ancient synagogue in Dammiih, which was the highlight of their route 
to Egypt. The synagogue continued to be a place of pilgrimage until its destruc¬ 
tion in 1497 by the Mamluk sovereign al-Malik al-Nasir.^* 

Outside the city is the ancient synagogue of Moses our master, of blessed 
memory, and the overseer and clerk of this place of worship is a vener¬ 
able old man; he is a man of learning, and they call him all-Sheikh Abu 
al-Nazr.^^ 


18 Among later Western Muslim authors who made use of the rihla as a pretext for their 
literary or religious preoccupations, mention can be made of the Md al-mawd'id by 
Muhammad al-‘Abdari (1289), Abu Ishaq al-Sahili, who visited Egypt, Syria, Iraq before 
continuing to Arabia, the al-Nafha al-miskiyyafial-rihla al-makkiya by Ibn Sa‘id (d. 1286), 
and the voyage to the East by Abu al-Qasim al-Tujibi al-Sabti (1295), to cite just a few. 

19 Judah ha-Levi, Dcwan, ed. H. Brody, 4 vols. (Berlin: Meqitsei Nirdamim 1894-1930), 2/181: 
Le-mitsrayim 'aley kol 'ir tehillah. His account is treated in chapter 20 of this volume by 
Yehoshua Granat. 

20 M. N. Adler, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, London, 1907, Hebrew, pp. 62-70/English, 
pp. 69-78. 

21 See P. Fenton, “Sufis and Jews in Mamluk Egypt,” in Muslim-Jewish Relations in the Middle 
Islamie Period: Jews in the Ayyubid and Mamluk Sultanates (1177-7517), ed. S. Conermann 
(Bonn: Bonn University Press, 2017), 41-62. 

22 Adler, Itinerary, [Hebrew, 65; et 74]. In certain manuscripts there is a passage about 
Maimonides, which is obviously a later interpolation: ‘One leader of the Eustat Jews who 
works to resolve the community’s controversies is R. Moses ben Maimon from Andalusia, 
who came here to live only a few years ago. Before coming here he spent some months in 
eres Israel where he made such an impression that they told me about him there.’ 
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In comparison to Benjamin’s text, al-HarIzI’s Kitdb al-durar appears rather 
paltry and barren as far as content goes, but as is specified by its sub-title “in 
Praise of Communities”, its purpose was to list the poets and patrons of Hebrew 
literature. This point brings us to the second genre, that is, one embracing the 
descriptive inventory of scholars and men of letters. 

This exercise is also represented in Judaeo-Arabic letters by Moses Ibn Ezra’s 
assessment of the Jewish scholars in the fifth chapter of his Kitdb al-muhddara 
wa-l-mudhdkara, a treatise essentially about the theory of poetics and 
rhetorics.However, in this chapter Ibn Ezra, while explaining the superb lit¬ 
erary achievements of Iberian Jewry, gives a survey of its poets which is a valu¬ 
able historical source for Hebrew poetry in general as well as for biographical 
data on its authors. Now al-Harizi held Moses Ibn Ezra in particular esteem, 
for not only did he compose his Sefer ’Anaq (The Necklace’), in imitation of 
the latter’s work of the same name,^^ but he also translated Ibn Ezra’s Maqdlat 
al-hadlqa into Hebrew.^® Eurthermore, in several chapters of the Tahkemoni,^^ 
he imitated Ibn Ezra’s biographical review of the Iberian poets, extending his 
survey in the various versions of his travel accounts, to include the names and 
achievements of the diverse personalities he encountered during his journeys 
in the Orient. 

All of the foregoing works were either composed in Hebrew or Arabic prose. 
Of particular interest in this respect is the rihla called Tdj al-mafriq fi tahliyat 
’uLamd’ al-mashriq composed in rhymed prose interspersed with poems by 
the Muslim author Khalid b. Tsa al-Balawi (d. r364).^^ Born in Qayturiyya 
in Al-Andalus, he studied in Eez and Tlemcen. En route for Mecca, he trav¬ 
elled through Tunis, Alexandria (i, pp. rgS-zrs), Cairo (i, pp. 2r5-226), and 
Jerusalem (i, p. 275). Al-Balawr describes often in poetical form the landmarks, 
monuments, mosques, madrasas, hospitals, the souks (markets), gardens, and 
tombs of the places he visited. While describing their inhabitants and their 


23 Moses Ibn Ezra, Kitdb al-muhddara wal-mudhdkara, ed. A. S. Halkin (Jerusalem: Meqitsei 
Nirdamim, 1975). 

24 H. Brody, “Sefer ‘anaq” in Festschrift zu Ehren des Dr. A. Harkavy, ed. D. von Giinzburg and 
I. Markon, (Saint-Petersburg, 1908), 309-56 [Hebrew]. 

25 See P. Fenton, Philosophic et exegese dans le Jardin de la metaphore (Leiden: Brill, 1987), 
52-56. 

26 See, for example: Tahkemoni, Gate Three, devoted to an appraisal of the Hebrew poets in 
Al-Andalus; Gate Eighteen, devoted to an appraisal of the Hebrew poets in Spain and the 
East, including Egypt; Gate Forty-Six ‘The Evaluations of People,’ devoted to a description 
of the noble Jews of Spain, Provence and the East, again including Egypt. 

27 Khalid h. ‘Isa al-Balawi, Tdj al-mafriq ft taUiyat 'ulamd' al-mashriq, ed. Al-Hasan al-Sa’ih, 
2 vols. (Muhammadiyya: Matba'at Fadala, n.d.). 
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characteristics, he devotes much space to the outstanding personalities, schol¬ 
ars and suhs whom he met and his belletristic exchanges with them. 

From a literary point of view, this is the closest composition to that of 
al-Harizi’s Kitdb al-durar, as it is written in rhymed Arabic prose. However, it is 
much more elaborate and, dating from a later period, represents a subsequent 
stage of development of this literary genre. As a matter of fact, al-Harizi’s text 
pales in comparison with al-Balawi’s work, but, as mentioned already, the pri¬ 
mary purpose of the Kitdb al-durar-was to list the poets and patrons of Hebrew 
literature. Furthermore, it must be remembered al-Harizi was writing in the 
early stages of this genre when it was still unembellished. With rare exceptions, 
notably on Jerusalem and Damascus, the Kitdb al-durar contains little detail 
on aspects of the cities themselves, their monuments or their institutions. This 
may say something about the way in which this work was composed. While in 
the East, al-Harizi tried his pen at writing Arabic eulogies in praise of would- 
be patrons. As a result, he bequeathed us with a hundred or so such poems, 
which, towards the end of his life, he decided to gather together within a nar¬ 
rative framework. This explains why extraneous material remained succinct 
since his focus remained upon the panegyric core.^® 

However, to al-Harizi’s credit, it can be said that he was one of the first au¬ 
thors in Arabic literature to write such a travel account in rhymed prose. As 
such, the Kitdb al-durar is an important literary landmark, necessarily to be 
taken into account in any survey of Arabic travel literature. 


2 His Journey to Egypt 

In the preface to his Kitdb al-durar, al-Harizi explains how his departure east¬ 
wards was motivated by his Wanderlust and his deep desire to visit the Jewish 
shrines of Erez Israel and Iraq. Since God had granted his wish, he introduced 
his work with divine praises before proceeding to describe the personalities 
met during his wanderings: 

There I was, at the age of ambition, ere had waned the wish to wander, 
in order to sip the wine of wisdom and gather the blooms of knowledge, 
longing greatly to attend the meetings of the learned, and to hear of mar¬ 
vels of (distant) lands from the lips of strangers. I had long dwelt in the 


28 The lack of informative content and the paucity of its narrative may explain the reason 
why his travels fell into oblivion both in their Arabic and Hebrew versions. Indeed, no 
manuscripts of them exist outside of the Genizah. 
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countries of the Maghreb, yearning to sail the seas and wander afar, to 
visit the Land of Israel and Babylon. Perchance, I would be granted to 
gaze upon the Holy Land and the divine landmarks, so that I could com¬ 
mune in pious prayer with God most high, who had bestowed upon me 
its beneht in that I would be able to inhale the perfumes of the land from 
the fragrance of its soil. 

Of the source of its wellsprings, perchance, I would be granted to catch 
a glance; yea, to capture wondrous marvels and astounding sights, at 
which souls faint with rapture, and hearts melt away with pining. 

When God graciously acknowledged my entreaty, and disappointed 
not my toil and effort, I rendered thanks with full tongue to the munih- 
cence of His acts, and paid tribute with my praise to His encompassing 
bounties. Thus I composed this anthology, adorning it with an array of 
embellishment. I divided it into two parts, thus sealing it with a double 
trait of beauty. The hrst part, as mentioned, is devoted to the description 
of divine praises, whereas the second describes the virtues of the Israelite 
nation.^^ 

Beyond his declared religious motives, al-Harizi most probably undertook his 
expedition in search of new benefactors. Unfortunately, he experienced on his 
travels that the recognition of his talents was not to meet his expectations: for 
times had also changed in the East, where he received none of the homage ac¬ 
corded to Judah ha-Levi, Solomon Ibn Gabirol, Judah ha-Levi, and Moses Ibn 
Ezra. He found the well-springs of liberality closed to him; and thus he sang in 
Gate Eighteen of the Tahkemoni: 

Alas, the aftermath of that great age was wrath and derision; 

Song’s well ran dry, our bards found no goodly vision. 

Years passed as many sought Song’s lost daughter, 
but hewed broken cisterns and drew up bitter water. 

Eor with kingly Solomon gone to his reward, 
and Abraham his prince, and Judah, wielder of Song’s sword, 
and Moses his prophet — lo, the angel of the Lord retired 
and prophetic Song expired; 

the splendour and the glory banished, that bright fountain vanished. 
None rose again, to wield like godly pen. 

We here today are beggars in ravaged helds, 
gleaners among shrunken yields. 


29 Kitab al-durar, 44-45, 11 .15-32 (Arabic; et, 55^-56*, 11 .15-33). 
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trailing their footsteps ever, but gaining on them never — 
a ragged horde, brandishing Folly’s sword. 

They ate the choicest wheat by half, leaving us chaffs® 

As al-Harizi specifies, his visit to Egypt took place shortly before his journey 
to Jerusalem, where, he tells us, he arrived in 1217.^' Hence, we can safely date 
it to 1215 or 1216. In the account contained in his Kitdb al-durar, which was 
composed several years later, al-Harizi primarily recorded his impressions of 
Alexandria and Cairo.^^ From the former port, he could have made his way 
overland directly to Jerusalem but, it seems, he saw the Egyptian capital, like 
the Israelites of old, as a necessary stage in his journey to the Holy Land, as a 
sort of preliminary preparation. However, since the purpose of his travels was 
to make the acquaintance of the Jewish grandees of his time, Cairo was a man¬ 
datory halt, above all, to pay his respects to the Maimonides family, whom he 
perceived, as we shall see, to be the leaders of world Jeivry. 

In Wanderings of Judah, his description of Egypt is preceded by a graphic 
account of his departure from Europe and his arrival at the Egyptian shores. 
In anticipation of his reaching the African continent, the ship that transported 
him there is personified as a ‘Nubian maiden’ and the city of Alexandria as a 
'beauteous bride’; but his lyrical verve soon becomes prosaic: 

I set my sights on Alexandria and hired a vessel of the daughters of the 
sea, a Nubian not of the daughters of Eve, black but fair, swift as lighten¬ 
ing, bolting on the wings of the wind. Marching without feet and flying 
without wings, ascending and descending ... we reached No Ammon and 
fed our gaze upon its vegetation and flowers. The city resembles a beau¬ 
teous and unblemished bride. There resides an honourable community, 
however I discovered therein a shameful individual ...^^ 


30 Tahkemoni, 216-217, 11 .158-73 (Hebrew; et Segal, 80, 11 .12-23). 

31 Tahkemoni, Gate Twenty-Eight (on Jerusalem), 261, 1 . 2 and p. 263, 11 . 52-53 (Hebrew: et 
Segal, 238-40). 

32 We have dismissed the short and incomplete passage on Bdbays, 121 (Arabic; et 82*) 
since al-Harizi himself says, ‘No name have they worthy of mention, nor deed deserving 
of praise.' 

33 Yahalom and Blau, Wanderings, 78. Compare this passage to the sea voyage in Gate 
Thirty-Eight of the Tahkemoni, 351-52 (Hebrew; et Segal, 294-95), which is no doubt 
biographical. See Y. Dishon, “The Sea Voyage, Gate Thirty-Eight of the Judah Alharizi’s 
Tahkemoni." in Studies in Hebrew Literature and Yemeni Culture, ed. Y. Dishon and 
E. Hazzan (Ramat-Gan: Bar-Ilan University, 1991), 377-94. 
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In all three accounts, Egypt and the elite of the communities of Alexandria, 
Cairo and Fustat are singled out for special treatment. In the introduction to 
his Kitdb al-durar, al-Harizi explains that he had given pride of place to the 
Ayyubid capital because of the cultural ascendancy of its inhabitants. His ex¬ 
pectancy of a warm welcome was running high and in no uncertain terms, 
he expresses the hope that his talents would be properly appreciated and re¬ 
warded by them: 

I adorned my anthology with the names of the two communities: the 
one being that of Fustat [Old Cairo], endowed with rehned manners 
and astral ambitions, the other that of [New] Cairo, endowed with liter¬ 
ary minds, generous hands, and pleasing works. They are aware of the 
measure of virtue and arrayed with beauteous acts. Desirous of laudatory 
poems, they bountifully bestow reward. I trust that I shall not err in my 
assessment of them and that my praise be not lost on their qualities!^^ 

He subsequently explains that this choice was also guided by the fact that, hav¬ 
ing been the seat of Moses Maimonides, Fustat deserved signal primacy: 

He illumined the eyes through his compositions, which were a Guide for 
the perplexed, and bestowing perfection upon the unaccomplished, he 
endeared repentance unto the unbelievers. Thus I have placed in hrst 
position the congregation of Fustat, so that the evocation of this leader 
would precede that of all the notables of our nation, and the nobles of 
our dignitaries, be they theologians or patrons, doctors or physicians.^® 

In Gate Forty-Seven of the Tahkemoni, which bears the title “Nation contends 
with nation for Rank and Station”, the reader is given to attend a sort of poeti¬ 
cal joust in which various cities of the East compete amongst themselves, each 
vying for its own exclusive superiority. Here also al-Harizi reserves hrst place 
for Alexandria and Cairo, whose respective virtues he contrasts. Alexandria is 
an important sea-port, while Cairo, situated on the Nile, can boast of its glo¬ 
rious history, notably in relation to the Israelites, but also that of all ancient 
nations. The disputation is wonderfully rendered in Segal’s witty translation: 


34 Kitdb al-durar, 44, 11 . 2-8 (Arabic; et, 55*, 11 .2-9). He again emphasizes ‘the wide oceans’ 
of the community’s generosity, 108, 11 . 2-8 (Arabic; et, 78*, 11 . 2-7). 

35 Idem, 92, 11 .11-15 (Arabic; et, 71', 11 . 7-15). 
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First No Ammon [Alexandria] did loud intone, 

Mine rod and crown, I, prince of God, who reared me as Flis own. 

Surely this thing is known, even as my name hints: No (Ammd)n. 

The great sea-necklace loops about my shoulders, 
the thundering breakers shatter on my boulders. 

By me kings reign and princes make decree: 

I, covenanted lord who hold the world in fee; 

I, renowned city strong in the sea. Cringe, 
you who would touch my garment’s fringe! 

Rebel kings beware; yea, front my foaming horses if you dare! 

Poem: 

O rebel cities: though you flaunt your strength. 

Flashing and beaming with pride outgrown; 

Though you loose your banners on earth’s highest peaks. 

In the Seventh Heaven set your throne — 

Yet would I dwarf you. Be it knovra: 

No kingdom looms higher than No Ammon. 

Then Fustat spoke, saying: 

Let Jerusalem vaunt her height — I am the eyes’ delight. At the thrum of 
my crossroads Praise strums her lute; 

In my Eden-sprung waters miracles take root and give fruit. 

In darkest night, by the Nile’s wondred might the Israelites had light.^® 
Here marvels have no dearth; here Salvation gave birth; 
here nations come from the ends of the earth. 

Poem: 

Though every far-flung land and isle 
Ascended Heaven, I should but smile. 

Yes, though they soar to High Heaven’s floor — 

They must raise their eyes to my domicile. 

All lands be daughters, vassals, slaves; 

Their mother — Egypt, Land of the Nile.^^ 


36 Judah ha-Levi too exalts Egypt on account of the miracles that were wrought there at the 
time of the Exodus. See Y. Granat’s contribution to this volume. 

37 Tahkemoni, 426-27 (Hebrew; et, 357-58). See also Gate Twelve [Tahkemoni, 204 (Hebrew; 
ET Segal, 131)], where he contrasts the troops of Fustat and the mighty men of Alexandria. 
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This delightful description is supplemented by the passage devoted to Cairo 
in the Wanderings, in which our poet extols the magnificence of its monuments. 
The Hebrew alliteration, rich in sibilants, echoes the sighs of amazement: 

With impassioned tongue we enquired of her well-being. In return, she 
replied with the breeze of her dawn that blows from her banks. As we 
entered the city we were amazed by the beauty of its buildings and its im¬ 
posing citadels, gardens, and fragrances. We crossed the Nile and arrived 
at the residence of splendour and light, where the seat of Moses the Man 
of God had been, and we prostrated ourselves therein before the Lord.^® 

In Gate Eight of the Tahkemoni our author does include a charming, physical 
description of Cairo in which mingle fragrance and colour:^® 

Then I sailed a while by the Nile, journeying through Egypt, of two realms 
comprised: the first, lofty and prized, is Eustat, kingship’s seat.^° 

In spring I came to Egypt [Cairo], Beauty’s crown and ring, when earth 
was fair as dew-blessed Zion, carpeted with aster, jasminth, and cheery 
dandelion. 

Spilling fruits new and old, green ruby, gold: 

Egypt fair bride who sports the necklace of the Nile, bright candle in 
the inky world’s defile. There I found gracious and keen-witted youths 
a-brim with truths, sure travellers through complexities, unravellers of 
perplexities, crossing the sea of Knowledge on dry land and shattering on 
every hand Wisdom’s boulders. 

If ornate speech be lamps, they be the holders; if nebulae, they be the 
sky. Erom the tower of their intelligence they cast bright gems in trains, 
with the power of their elegance unleashed abundant rains. Eor parched 
nomads their words were crystal well; their hearts. Prophecy’s citadel. 


38 Yahalom and Blau, Wanderings, 80. The last line is a reference to the synagogue of 
Dammuh, traditionally held to be the spot outside the city where Moses prayed (cf. Ex. 9, 
29), which was a major place of pilgrimage. The act of prostration may have been part of 
the traditional worship practiced there. See S. D. Goitein, Mediterranean Soeiety, vol. 5,20 
and J. Kraemer, “A Jewish Cult of Saints in Fatimid Egypt,” in L’Egypte Fatimide: son art et 
son histoire, ed. M. Barrucand (Paris: pups, 1999), 579-601. Judah ha-Levi, Diwan, 181 too 
mentions this place of worship. 

39 The poet says Egypt but is in fact referring to Cairo. In Arabic usage, the country and its 
capital are often interchangeable. 

40 See also Gate Forty-Six, Tahkemoni, 434-36 (Hebrew; et Segal, 337-38), where al-Harizi 
contrasts the three cities of Alexandria, Cairo and Eustat. See also the variant text, 451-52, 
and also Gate Forty-Seven, Tahkemoni, 426-27 (Hebrew; et Segal, 356-58). 
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Abloom with purity, like Aaron’s rod, all were steeped in knowledge of 
the Most High."^' 

Though al-Harizi may have been struck with admiration for Cairo’s wise youths, 
he expressed little regard for their poets, as he declares in Gate Eighteen of the 
Tahkemoni: 

Travelling to the East I found virtuous communities praise-crowned and 
rightly renowned. 

But, oh, the sad offerings of their clumsy bards: shards, not sards. 

Their poets leap agile as pregnant sheep — whose offspring were bet¬ 
ter throttled, being streaked, speckled, and mottled. 

And in the city of No Ammon I saw the learned — God help us! Elazar, 
whose song bizarre plummets earthward like a falling star — although 
one finds, at times, a glint of intelligence among his rhymes. 

Ah, pity Egypt’s poems, how their writers undress them of Glory’s 
bright robes, then task them and distress them: 

Yea, I have seen the oppression wherewith the Egyptians oppress 
them — excepting Rabbi Abraham of Demira’s sweet trills, some wafting 
over Wisdom’s clear rills (the rest having fled to the hills).''^^ 

As already observed, most of the content of the chapter devoted to Egypt in 
the Kitdb ai-durar involves eulogies of its cultural elite and the local worthies. 
However, in addition to their biographical value, in a certain measure his as¬ 
sessments reflect the social and intellectual climate of Egypt at the time. They 
throw light on two particular episodes of momentous historical signihcance, 
which Egypt singularly evoked for the Andalusi visitor: one concerns the Eifth 
Crusade and the other, the Maimonidean Controversy. 


3 The Fifth Crusade 

Much of al-Harizi’s treatment of Cairo in the Kitdb al-durar, is taken up by 
the personality of Dayyan Menahem b. Isaac ibn Shoshan he-Hasid, whose fa¬ 
ther had been a judge at the court of Maimonides. Most likely al-Harizi had 
himself enjoyed Menahem’s patronage during his stay in the Egyptian capital. 
However, he dwells at length on Menahem’s magnanimity at a later time, when 


41 Tahkemoni, 153, 11 .1-16 (Hebrew; et Segal, 86, 11 .1-15). 

42 Idem, 224 (Hebrew; et Segal, 184). 
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great distress befell the Jewish community. He recalls the kindness Menahem 
showed his co-religionists during the three year duration (1218-1221) of the 
fifth Crusade against Egypt and the siege on Damietta when he ‘averted nu¬ 
merous calamities from his people by his praiseworthy acts.’'*^^ Here we have a 
clear indication that the chapter on Egypt contained in the Kitdb al-durar was 
ultimately written towards the end of 1221 or the beginning of 1222, i.e. several 
years after al-Harizi’s visit to the Ayyubid capital which took place in 1215-16. 

As is known, John of Brienne revived the Crusade offensive, which had 
abated following the death of King Amaury 1st in ii6g. He set out to regain 
Jerusalem fallen to Saladin’s troops in 1187. Believing that the ‘keys to Jerusalem 
were to be found in Cairo,’John mustered an army at Acre and marched on the 
Delta with the intention of capturing the ports of Damietta and Alexandria 
and exchanging them for Jerusalem. 

The Eranks set siege to Damietta in 1218 and, despite the resistance of 
al-Malik al-Kamil (r. 1218-1238) who had just acceded to the Ayyubid sultanate, 
took the city in 1219. After occupying the port, they headed for Cairo in 1221, 
but their advance coincided with the rise of the Nile; their army was flooded 
and their dwindling supplies led to a forced retreat. A night attack by Sultan 
al-Kamil resulted in a great loss for the Crusaders who eventually surrendered. 
The fifth Crusade had failed miserably for the Eranks were obliged to relin¬ 
quish Damietta and withdraw to Acre in the autumn of 1221. Their defeat had a 
great impact on the Jewish population of Egypt who had feared that a Crusader 
victory in Egypt would spell doom for them. Al-Harizi’s exalted praise for the 
Ayyubid troops, comparing their triumph to the crossing of the Red Sea, ex¬ 
presses the Jews’ boundless joy at the Muslim victory: 

They had sunk to the depths of misery’s ocean. 

Tossed in the waves of bewilderment. 

Until God moved the hearts of the Muslim sultans. 

Who aided by Divine assistance, gained a great and everlasting victory. 
Through them He drew sharp-edged sabres, with unblemished blade; 
Through them He sent forth lions which rent the foe asunder. 

Leaving them prey to perdition. 

Through them God gave victory to all His servants 
And brought order to the land through their fortune. Ereeing men from 
the oppressive fetters. 

He delivered them from the strangle-hold. 


43 Kitab al-durar, 108-14 (Arabic; et, 78*-8i*). Al-Hanzi also composed a panegyric for him 
in Tahkemoni Gate Fifty, 533 (Hebrew; et Segal, 377). 
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Praise be to God for his glorious grace! 

T’were no trifle, nay a miracle great, 

Second only for our nation, to the parting of the Red Sea, 

For in those days they despaired of life. 

And, they were on the brink of extinction, 

God redeemed them on the morrow from their affliction. 

Bringing to their hearts glee. 

All this through the succour of the Ayyubid grandees {muluk banlAyyub), 
Who arose as the sun of fortune in the highest heaven. 

And through whom God gave victory to spiritual and temporal power. 
May God prolong their days in the shade of happiness. 

And give victory to their banners. 

And fasten upon the necks of kings their chattels.^ 

This patriotic outpouring finds an echo in the jubilant admiration for Salah 
al-Din that al-Harizi places in the mouth of Heman the Ezrahite in the maqdma 
on Jerusalem in Gate Twenty-Eight of the Tahkemoni. Our Andalusi bard per¬ 
ceives ‘the Ishmaelite ruler’ as a sort of Cyrus of his age, who, having defeated 
the Crusaders and driven out the Christians from Jerusalem, would restore the 
Jews to Zion and make possible their return to Erez Israel: 

He marched up from Egypt with his minions liege 
And against Jerusalem laid siege. 

God gave it to him to have and hold. 

And the city’s dwellers young and old. 

Speak unto Jerusalem’s heart: 

Let all the sons of Ephraim who dwell apart. 

Yea, all Egypt’s and Assyria’s remnants speed like the hart! 

With those dispersed to the ends of the firmament. 

And they gathered hither from all corners. 

And camped within its borders.^® 


4 Egypt and the Maimonidean Controversy 

Maimonides held a special place in al-Harizi’s heart. Let us recall that while 
yet in Spain, our poet had sent Maimonides a panegyric worded in the most 


44 Kitab al-durar, no (Arabic; et, 78*-79*, 11 .28-44). 

45 Tahkemoni, 264, 11 . 92-97 (Hebrew; et Segal, 241). 
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laudatory terms.^® Later during his sojourn in Lunel, he was to become an 
important player in the diffusion of Maimonides’ thought. At the time, the 
Provencal city was a vibrant centre of Jewish culture, within whose precincts 
Samuel Ibn Tibbon had produced a Hebrew translation of Maimonides’ 
Guide. Al-Harizi himself was subsequently approached by “the nobles and 
sages of Provence” to undertake a second Hebrew translation of Maimonides’ 
philosophical magnum opus.'^'^ Undoubtedly, the popularity of his transla¬ 
tion contributed in no small measure to the rekindling of the controversy 
over Maimonides’ writings. In the ensuing debate, al-Harizi’s literary activi¬ 
ties place him squarely in the Maimonidean camp. Indeed, the fact that he 
then translated Maimonides’ Treatise on Resurrection for Meir b. Sheshet, who 
had defended Maimonides against the Toledan rabbi Meir ha-Levi Abulafia 
(c. 1202), this demonstrates that, in the hrst phase of the dispute instigated 
by the latter, al-Harizi supported Maimonides. Furthermore, probably while 
in Lunel, he had corresponded with Maimonides’ son Abraham in connection 
with this translation. 

Consequently, our Andalusi poet’s determination to visit the Ayyubid capi¬ 
tal, besides establishing a direct physical link between Provence, the subse¬ 
quent hotbed of the Maimonidean controversy, and Egypt, the seat of the 
Maimonidean dynasty, can be perceived as a token of his unabated veneration 
for the author of the Guide. 

We would do well to recall in this connection that R. Jonathan b. Saul 
ha-Kohen of Lunel was among the 300 European scholars mentioned above, 
who had earlier visited Cairo. R. Jonathan was one of our poet’s former patrons, 
for whom he had translated Maimonides’ commentary on the order Zera7m.^® 
He too had corresponded with the family of Maimonides, and, like al-Harizi, 
was desirous to meet, Abraham Maimonides (1186-1237), the son of the ven¬ 
erated master.^® We shall see anon that al-Harizi invokes his authority in de¬ 
fence of Maimonides. Moreover, Abraham had been extremely supportive of 


46 Idem, 532-533, 11 . 123-39 (Hebrew; et Segal, 407-8). See also S. M. Stern “Rabbi 
Judah Alharizi in praise of Maimonides,” in Hagut Ivrit be-Eropah, ed. M. Zohary and 
A. Tartikover, (Tel-Aviv: Yavneh, 1969), 91-103, and A. Saenz-Badillos, “Yehudah al-Harizi, 
Admirador de Maimonides,” Miscelanea de Estudios Arabesy Hebraicos 34 (1985), 61-70. 

47 However, in his Tahkemoni, 547 (Hebrew; et Segal, 389) he says that he made his transla¬ 
tion in Spain for a certain Joseph, while Abraham Maimonides [Milhemet ha-shem, ed. 
R. Margaliot (Jerusalem: Rav Kook Institute, 1953), 53] claims that the work was done for 
the Tosafists Joseph and Meir of Clisson, whom al-Harizi was later to meet in Jerusalem. 
See also Wanderings, vi, poem 52. 

48 Tahkemoni, 553, 1 . 525 (Hebrew; et Segal, 392-93). 

49 See R Fenton, “De Lunel au Caire: une lettre preservee dans la gueniza egyptienne,” in 
Des Tibbonides a Maimonide, rayonnement des Juifs andalous en pays d’Oe medieval, ed. 
D. lancu-Agou and E. Nicolas (Paris: Ed. Le Cerf, 2009), 73-81. 
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the immigrant rabbis and al-Harizi was, perhaps, hoping to elicit the same 
assistance.®° 

One can well imagine then the exhilaration our Iberian poet experienced 
while walking in the alleys of Jewish Fustat still imbued with the aura of the 
great master as well as his emotions upon arriving at the court of Abraham b. 
Maimon, with whom he had corresponded.®* His elation at their meeting is 
vividly captured in the Wanderings of Judah by the following portrayal of their 
encounter, which was undoubtedly the high point of al-Harizi’s visit to Egypt 
and the prelude to his departure for the Holy Land: 

And while yet beneath the spell of the bounties bestowed upon me [by 
R. Menahem Ibn Shdshan], lo, a young cub came to meet me, roaring 
in his gait. His shrill would have made lions shudder and his roar melt 
stout-hearted champions. In wisdom he is surely unequalled among mor¬ 
tals and the fountainhead of discernment — Rabbi Abraham, son of our 
lord, the diadem of all the congregations of Israel, Rabbi Moses. He too 
overwhelmed me with his kindness, inundating me with his honour. He 
took me into the chambers of his affection and placed me as a chaplet to 
grace his head. What can the tongue of the quill devise or its resources 
muster in the presence of the master of sublime virtues, who towers ten¬ 
fold above all sages? Were you to ask honour, “Are you the master?” “Nay!” 
it would reply, “I am the servant of Abraham” (Gen 24:34). He did not 
however acquire me together with his qualities, but I was bequeathed by 
his ancestors. 

[Poem] 

If honour be counted the sovereign master, it is in truth Abraham’s 
slave — 

From the day his glory was concealed from me, 

I wandered forth in bewilderment in search of him. 

My thoughts pined for him, as I journeyed from the land of Nod, 

And their yearnings journeyed with me.®^ 


50 On the stir caused by Abraham’s appointment of French rabbis, see M. A. Friedman, “The 
Nagid, the Nasi and the French Rabbis,” Zion 82 (2017), 193-266. 

51 Interestingly, the ‘prayer for Moses' contained in Gate Fifteen [ Tahkemoni, 311-15 (Hebrew; 
ET Segal, 153-57)] can likewise be read as a poem in praise of Maimonides. Indeed, there 
are a number of allusions to him therein, as pointed out by Segal (154, note on ‘He in¬ 
structed the perplexed’). 

52 This poem is also to be found in Gate Fifty of the Tahkemoni where al-Harizi states that he 
composed it in Jerusalem. See Tahkemoni, 534 (Hebrew; et Segal, 377). Segal’s translation 
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After these events we departed from Egypt in order to behold the good¬ 
ness of Jerusalem upon which we set our sights by way of the desert.®^ 

Likewise, the Tahkemoni too expresses great admiration for Abraham 
Maimonides, mentioning him in the same breath as his father: 

The second city [Cairo] holds splendour brighter than gold’s — Eden’s 
onyx and bdellium, the wise Rabbi Abraham, son of our teacher Rabbi 
Moses ben Maimon of blessed memory. This splendid youth, learn¬ 
ing’s agate and emery, though tender of years, has few peers.®^ His 
father rescued travellers lost by night, that in all their dwellings the 
Israelites had light. Yes, Maimonides looked and saw Jewry’s frantic 
horde running to and fro to seek the Lord, yea, saw his people’s sons 
and daughters crying out for the Torah’s waters, even swooning from 
hunger and thirst.®^ 

Similarly, in the Kitdb al-durar, al-Harizi devotes an Arabic poem to Abraham 
describing him as the worthy son of his father, using the midrashic motif of 
the setting and rising sun to personify the successive generation of luminaries 
which they incarnated:®® 

[Maimonides] bequeathed his glorious attire to his son. 

How fair is the adorned, and how comely the garment. 

He excelled in intelligence, word and deed. 

How great is the eminence he obtained and how great the dignity. 
He appeared as a brook from the river of the Torah, 

Then rose to the heavens and became established in purity. 

The sun’s splendour set, but the moon shone forth. 

One master passed on, leaving another as heir. 

One light subsided, but another emerged. 

When the one vanished, the other appeared. 

The author stated: The Lord embellished the community of Lustat 
through him. 

And He graced it with his agreeable works. 


misleadingly gives the impression that Abraham had passed away. Al-Harizi, who prede¬ 
ceased him, is lamenting their separation and expressing his longing for him. 

53 Wanderings, 8i, 11 .77-89. 

54 R. Abraham was around 29 at the time, whereas al-Harizi was probably in his fifties. 

55 Tahkemoni, 435, 11 .45-52 (Hebrew; Segal, 337, 11 .10-17). See also 452, 11 .63-64 (Hebrew; et 
Segal, 377, 11 .11-19) written in Jerusalem. 

56 Cf Genesis Rabba, Noah, §2. 
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He built within it beauty, whose foundation will never collapse, 

And whose banner will never be overturned.®^ 

When it comes to Maimonides himself in the chapter devoted to Fustat in 
Kitdb al-durar, al-Harizi’s pen runs away with him. He describes Maimonides, 
who, as far as can be ascertained, is the only deceased grandee to be men¬ 
tioned, in extravagantly laudatory terms verging on the mystical, almost equat¬ 
ing him with the biblical prophets: 

A mortal of the divine saints {awLiyd’) and elect of God, 

Who was the paragon (burhdn) of his generation [...], 

Verily he was of the unique individuals among the saints. 

Whose rank drew near to that of the prophets.®® 

Almost in sufi terms, al-Harizi subsequently states that after the cessation of 
prophecy, throughout Jewish history saints, such as Saadya Gaon (d. 940) and 
Isaac al-Fasi (d. 1103), had providentially arisen and contributed to the consoli¬ 
dation of the Jewish faith. 

For in the days of their sovereignty. He elevated them through the proph¬ 
ets’ vision. 

Replacing the prophets with saintly scholars in the days of their 
subjugation. 

So that the Torah would not forsake us, and from amongst us would never 
cease the laws of religion. 

The first saint that God established in lieu of a prophet, was our lord Ezra, 
Soothsayer and leader, blessings and peace upon his name. 

He brandished the torch of the faith and, for his well guided followers. 
Uplifted its flame. 

In his wake endured aglow the signs of religion. 

Its beacons splendidly beaming for close to a thousand years division. 
Thereafter, knowledge weakened and declined. 


57 Kitdb al-durar, 106-8, 11 . 221-233 (Arabic; et, 77*). 

58 Idem, 92, 11 .3,17-18 (Arabic; et, 71*, 11 .3-4,16-18). It will be remembered that in Gate Eight 
of the Tahkemoni [153 (Hebrew; et Segal, 86)], al-Harizi qualifies the hearts of the inhab¬ 
itants of Cairo as ‘prophecy's citadel.' The attribution of prophecy to Maimonides is no 
mere metaphor on the pen of someone, like al-Harizi, who had translated Maimonides' 
theory of prophecy in the Guide. Indeed, there is room to speculate that the physician 
of Fustat himself believed he had reached prophetic inspiration. See A Heschel, “Did 
Maimonides Believe That He Had Attained the Rank of Prophet?'' in Prophetic Inspiration 
after the Prophets: Maimonides and Other Medieval Authorities, ed. M. M. Faierstein, 
Hoboken, 1996,69-126. See also supra, note 51, and infra, pp. 587,591. 
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And almost corrupted and enfeebled was the faith. 

God then raised in its favour from amongst the virtuous masters, 

Bearers of tradition and erudition, 

Our Holy Rabbi, may God sanctify his soul, who committed to writing 
knowledge and the legal principles of the tradition. 

He established in books the rulings of the religious law. 

Thereby reviving the faith, its hnest aspects to restore. 

He infused it with the breath of life after its demise. 

And through him its orderly state long endured timewise. 

Religious science declined, its bonds almost unloosened and its strength 
weakened thereafter. 

Whereupon, to guide the followers, God raised up Rabbi Saadya Gaon, 
May God enlighten his countenance, the master of this world and the 
hereafter. 

He renewed the religious prescriptions that had been effaced. 

Curing and healing from its ailments the faith. 

The disorderly state of the law was put right. 

And its loose joints made tight. 

But after several years, seekers of knowledge subsided. 

And searchers disappeared from sight. 

And individuals wearied of the search for the sciences. 

Therefore, God sent to His nation, the noble doctor Rabbi Isaac al-Fasi. 
He omitted that which was not indispensable. 

And registered all that was fundamental.®® 

Such had been too the role of Maimonides, who true to the tradition estab¬ 
lished by Ezra the Scribe, had restored religion to its former strength. In the 
three versions we have at our disposal, our author proceeds to offer a summary 
of Maimonides literary accomplishments, of which the fullest account is pro¬ 
vided by the Kitdb al-durar: 

Thereafter much time elapsed, and the Lord reared for his nation, this 
master Moses [Maimonides], may God be pleased with him, who codi¬ 
fied the judicial subjects, and religious traditions, abridging their length 
without omissions. 

He assembled all their principles, arranged all their details, levelled 
their asperity, revealed their mysteries, so that the legal sciences, and re¬ 
ligious regulations, became fluent to the lips, and easy and plain to their 
seeker, and flowed like honey upon the tongue. Their meaning was not 


59 Kitab al-Dumr, 81-82 (Arabic; et, 75^-76^, 11 .134-159). 
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arduous for readers, and those possessed of intelligence were no longer 
in need of a master to meditate it. 

He revived intelligence after its death and restored the disappearing 
Torah after it had elapsed. Through his books the ignorant became schol¬ 
ars, and the foolish became men of understanding. 

It has become clear to you from my words that the substance of Divine 
providence, and the effusion of the prophetic faculty had unceasingly 
flowed from Ezra the leader, up till this master Moses. 

How then can one heap reproach on the knowledge and virtue of one 
of the divine saints or hnd fault in his discourse?®® 

AI-Harizi is referring principally to Maimonides’ Code, as is clear from the com¬ 
parison of this passage with the corresponding paragraph devoted to the au¬ 
thor of the Code in his Tahkemoni: 

Moses arose and saved them. He sifted the Talmud through his wondrous 
brain, lifted the choice grain, and for all languishing in the wastes of Time 
prepared nutriment sublime — whereat the Children of Israel fed on 
Manna! No longer had they need to limp or lurch about, search about in 
vain through the Talmud’s vast domain; for he rid his composition of the 
names of sage and commentator, earlier or later, of fancy, of homily, of 
aggadic explication, of far-fetched innovation — in short, of obfuscation. 
He straightened all the Talmud’s winding ways, then turned to the Exile 
and did his voice loud raise: “Enter these gates with thanksgiving, these 
courts with praise” (Ps loo: 4).®* 

Having characterized the greatness of Maimonides and his works, the Kitdb 
al-durar proceeds to evoke the opposition his writings unleashed. No allusion 
is made to any specihc philosophical doctrine held by the great thinker either 
in his Treatise on Resurreetion or the Guide, but, true to the aim of the book to 
assess the intellectual achievements of his contemporaries, sets forth a scath¬ 
ing critique of Maimonides’ opponents: 

Yet there arose in his wake a faction. 

Whose attainment of knowledge was a fraction. 

On account of their trivial learning and slight understanding. 


60 Idem, 102, 11 .162-175 (Arabic; et, ys'-yb*, 11 .161-176). 

61 Tahkemoni, 435, 11 .54-63 (Hebrew; et Segal, 337, 11 .19-29). See also 452, 11 .66-70 (Hebrew; 
ET Segal, 376). 
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Against his writings took action, 

And through their ignorance of his greatness attacked his compositions, 
In order to extinguish the light of his vision. 

They took hold of points in his books indicative of their incomprehension. 
But he could not be inflicted with the (harm) of which they themselves 
were more deserving. 

And whose causes should be rather pinned on them. 

God forbid that their dehciency should cling to his perfection. 

Or their shame to his nobleness, or their mischief to his beauty. 

As Scripture states: ‘For the rod of wickedness shall not rest upon the lot 
of the righteous’ (Ps 125:3). 

Now this party, whose share of intelligence was meagre. 

But (whose stupidity) mighty. 

And whose knowledge was a short chapter. 

Since they were of weak understanding. 

And unable to reflect upon the knowledge of this great master. 

Were wont to accuse his words of shortcomings, as expressed by the Arab 
poet: 

“Thou art invisible” a dim star addressed the sun with this cue. 

While dusk said unto dawn: “How pale is your hue”.®^ 

A somewhat similar critique is to be found in a corresponding Hebrew version 
in the Tahkemoni: 

Now after Moses’ death it came to pass that critics wondrous crass, weak 
minds who held his magnum opus in disdain, whether from Palestine, 
Babylon, Provence or Spain, rose up like sheaves blasted with murrain — 
puffed heroes with blunt dirks and whinyards, little foxes that spoil the 
vineyards. Now had they fronted him alive, even with sword or axe, they 
had frozen in their tracks or melted in his sun like wax, or turned from hid 
eagle mind, his lion heart, and fled; or sunk into his sea like lead. But now, 
any fool who pleases spouts Wisdom’s song: the weak say, I am strong.®^ 

In Gate Fifty too of the Tahkemoni al-Harizi aims several lampooning epigrams 
at individuals who had denigrated “the composition [hibbur] of our master 
Moses.”®"^ 


62 Kitdb al-durar, 92 - 94 ,11. 1-41 (Arabic; et, 7 i'- 72 *, 11. 1 - 41 ). 

63 Tahkemoni, 435 - 436 ,11. 64-76 (Hebrew; et Segal, 338 ). 

64 Ibid. 452 ,11. 66-70 (Hebrew; et Segal, 376 ,11. 5 - 13 ). 
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In support of his position, al-Harizi invokes the authority of the famous 
French scholars, Rabbijoseph b. Baruch and his brother Rabbi Meir of Clisson,®® 
Rabbi Jonathan b. Saul ha-Kohen of Lunel, and one of the greatest Tosahsts 
Rabbi Samson of Sens,®® all of whom had migrated to Erez Israel at the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century. True that during the hrst Maimonidean con¬ 
troversy (1202), Samson had sharply lambasted the Mishneh Torah and had 
opposed Maimonides views on resurrection; he had, however, expressed pro¬ 
found respect for the author himself, and al-Harizi had personally heard said 
in his name that Maimonides "was peerless in his piety and virtue, knowledge 
and intelligence.”®^ 

I beheld them all testify that Maimonides was the unique of his genera¬ 
tion, in his rank incomparable. 

Among them were the noble master Rabbijoseph b. Baruch and his 
brother Rabbi Meir, may God be pleased with them. 

I heard from Rabbi Samson, that he [Maimonides] was peerless in his 
piety and virtue, knowledge and intelligence. He who heard him testihed 
that he claimed that future centuries will never produce another such as 
this leader. 

None can understand the excellence of his works save he who is expert 
in the sciences. 

I have witnessed the majority of the sages of Provence, such as the 
noble Master Rabbi Jonathan of blessed memory [....] and Rabbi S [....] 
from [....] All attest that through his works, Maimonides had enlight¬ 
ened their eyes, and through his writings brought them guidance. [....] If 
these leaders and saints who are [the pillars] of the spiritual and physi¬ 
cal realms, testify to his excellence and eminence, what need is there to 
pay attention to [base] creatures, [lacking] in manners, whose grasp of 
knowledge is of the feeblest means?®® 

Though in all probability, al-Harizi is referring here to the opposition to 
Maimonides’ Code in the West, during his stay in Egypt he may have also had 
wind of the contention that was also brewing in the East over his philosophi¬ 
cal writings.®® In our brief study of the Taqwim al-adyan of David b. Saadya ibn 


65 On them, see H. Gross, Galliajudaica (Paris: Leopold Cerf, 1897), 480 and 595-96. 

66 On him, see Gross, op. cit, 165,168-69 and 662. 

67 Kitdb al-durar, 94-96, 11 . 55-62 (Arabic; et 72*, 11 .55-62). 

68 Idem, 94-96, 11 . 53-67 (Arabic; et 72*-73*). 

69 See my article “Le Taqwim al-adyan de David Ibn al-Mashita, nouvelle piece de la contro- 
verse maimonidienne en orient,” rej 145 (1986), 279-294. 
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al-Mashita, we suggested that part of this dissension seemed to have sprung 
from the camp of the Jewish pietists of Egypt who had become prominent in 
the days of Abraham Maimonides 7 ° The subsequent passage dealing with the 
anti-Maimonideans in the Kitdb ai-durar lends support to such a theory, for 
al-Harizi describes the said opponents as parading as pious people and wear¬ 
ing the attire of ascetics, feigning the demeanour of devotees or even of infi¬ 
dels (Muslims?).^' One is tempted to discern in this description the traits of 
the Judaeo-Sufis who had adopted the pietistic manner of the Muslim mystics, 
while being remiss in Jewish practice and learning. The reference to the wear¬ 
ing of “rags and patches” distinctly recalls the patched frock of the sufis:^^ 

Their knowledge, compared to his, is as a brook unto the seven seas. 

And their worth aside his — a lantern against the moon. 

You will observe them donning the attire of the ascetics. 

Affecting pious conduct. 

But inwardly they are as heretics. 

How many of them act haughtily, while parading as the pious. 

Or transgress, while feigning the demeanour of a devotee. 

Yea a wretched infidel, in the garb of a faithful believer [...]. 

You will espy him in the house of God, humble and demure. 

In hypocrisy and pretence secure. 

Shrouded in rags and patches.^^ 

In particular our Maimonidean defender impugns against a certain individual: 

An envious creature who assailed him. 

Whom stupidity had imbibed with the wine of baseness. 

When drunk, his intelligence became troubled. 


70 See my articles “A Critique of Maimonides' Guide by Daniel Ibn al-Mashita,” in Genizah 
Research after Ninety Years: The Case of Judaeo-Arabic, eds. J. Blau and S. C. Reif, 
(Cambridge: CUP, 1992), 74-81, and “Criticism of Maimonides in a Pietist text from the 
Genizah,” Ginze Qedem 1 (2005), 139-162 (in Hebrew). In a future study, I hope to revert to 
the place of these works in the Eastern phase of the Maimonidean controversy. 

71 This term could allude to Muslim sufis though al-Harizi is more likely stating that in his 
view those who dissent with Maimonides’ opinions are to be considered as having left the 
Jewish faith! 

72 As reported by Abraham Maimonides. See S. D. Goitein, “A Treatise in Defence of the 
Pietists by Abraham Maimonides,”77S 16 (1965), 105-14. 

73 Kitdb al-durar, 96-98, 11 .75-89 (Arabic; et, 73*). 
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Erring in speech just as he erred in deed, 

Neither hne in birth nor in breed. 

So tell the envious one who would compete with the lion, 

That he is jealous of a majestic tower. 

Which is light itself revealed!'^'^ 

It seems htting to conclude our visit to Egypt in company of our roving bard 
with the following poem he composed in Arabic in praise of Maimonides, 
wherein he highlights the analogy between the Eirst and Second Moses, Moses 
the prophet and lawgiver and Moses the philosopher and law-reviver: 

God sent Moses the prophet to dispel the shadows and spread guidance, 

[...] 

After Moses had been gathered unto his Lord, 

He who had been a light in which guidance was found. 

[Maimonides] arose to revive His law, a leader who from birth has been 
followed. 

He was named Musa (‘the healer’ in Aramaic) for through him the Torah 
heals, 

Eor he became a panacea for all ills. 

He resuscitated the sciences and wounds mended. 

The sick, who ceased to ail, he tended. 

He wrote compositions which embrace knowledge. 

Yea, wherefore is he that can know of what he innovated. 

Eor he was unique, the noblest in existence. 

How difficult for us that he is extinguished, 

Eor after him virtue vanished. 

And the sword of dignity reverted to the sheaf 
May God be pleased with him. 

And accept from him the noble edifice which he built for us!^® 


74 Idem, 106, U. 209-215 (Arabic; et 77*). Al-Harizi's relates (p. 74*) that this Maimonidean 
antagonist drowned at sea and he perceives in this tragic end a divine punishment. No 
mention is made of these facts in the available sources and it is most unlikely that refer¬ 
ence is to Daniel Ibn al-Mashita, whose Taqwlm al-adydn, was composed in 1232, close to 
al-Harizi’s own death. 

75 Kitdb al-durar, 104-106, 11 .182-220 (Arabic; et, 11 .183-220). 
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5 Conclusion 

As far as I know al-HarlzI’s poetical travel account is unique amongst Hebrew 
and Judaeo-Arabic writings. He was later imitated, notably by the late i6th 
century Yemenite author Zechariah al-Zahirl in chapters 22-23 of his Seferha- 
Musar, in which he relates in rhymed prose his peregrinations in Jerusalem, 
Tiberias and Erez Israel^^ Like al-HarIzI, al-Zahirl also visited Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
besides travelling in India, Persia and Turkey, and, of course, within Yemen. In 
chapters seven and twelve, al-Zahirl describes his stay in Cairo but in no great 
detail. The little he says about his visit has been studied by S. D. Goitein.'^'^ 

In Egypt and the East, al-HarIzI was disappointed to observe that his literary 
skills in Arabic prose were of little avail in his new linguistic environment. His 
Maghrebi pronunciation of Arabic and his physical appearance set him apart. 
The Arab biographer Ibn Sha'ar al-Mawsill, mentioned at the beginning of this 
study, met someone who had known al-HarIzI in Aleppo. Struck by his idiosyn¬ 
crasies, he mentions him in his work on literary figures, describing his strange 
accent, his towering stature, and his peculiar appearance: an extremely thin, 
beardless white-haired individual.^® Little by little, al-HarIzI was transformed 
into the very hero he describes in his maqdmdt, the scheming vagabond, wan¬ 
dering from community to community in search of patrons who would pro¬ 
vide for him in appreciation of his literary and linguistic skills. The account of 
his Egyptian journey which he has bequeathed to us is a precious testimony to 
the cultural achievements of his co-religionists in the Land of Nod. 
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CHAPTER 23 


The Concept of Egypt in Medieval Karaite 
Bible Exegesis 


Marzena Zawanowska 


1 Introduction 

Not long time after the emergence of Karaism in the late ninth century ce, 
its scripturalist-messianic ideology brought about the establishment of a cen¬ 
ter of biblical studies in Jerusalem. Consequently, most of the Karaite com¬ 
mentaries on Scripture from the Middle Ages were produced in the scholarly 
circle focused around the “house of learning” {ddr Li-L-’ilm) opened there by 
Joseph b. Noah (Yusuf b. Nuh), a prolific commentator himself. This unique 
biblical academy enhanced the intensive development of Karaite exegesis dur¬ 
ing the course of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the so-called “Golden Age” 
of Karaism, which came to a sudden end with the Crusaders’ conquest of the 
Holy City in rogg. During this period of unparalleled intellectual flourishing 
about a dozen Karaite Bible scholars were active and composed (in Arabic) 
running commentaries on the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Given the importance of Egypt not only in the Bible, but also in the me¬ 
dieval Karaites’ life, one might expect copious source materials for the study 
of the concept of Egypt in medieval Karaite Bible exegesis. Yet, the question 
should be asked whether that is indeed so. Did the medieval Karaites display 
any interest in Egypt at all? And if yes, why, and in what contexts? Is it pos¬ 
sible to discern a genuine, scientific interest of Karaite authors in this land 
that goes beyond the endeavor to disentangle scriptural narratives and their 
sociological, geographical, or historical contexts? Or perhaps they were inter¬ 
ested in Egypt because there was a Karaite community there? We know that at 
the time when the Karaite center in Jerusalem blossomed, there was a thriv¬ 
ing Karaite community in Egypt too — is this somehow reflected in Karaite 
Bible commentaries? Or perhaps their authors’ interest in this land was chiefly 
motivated by purely pragmatic (halakhic) reasons, to learn how to behave to¬ 
wards its inhabitants? In addition, did they try to investigate Egypt, its soci¬ 
ety, history, geography, as well as religion and customs, in an objective way, 
or was their perception and depiction of them biased, being blurred by some 
intra-textual considerations, such as the endeavor to harmonize polarizing 
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scriptural accounts, or extra-textual concerns, such as theological or polemical 
considerations? And, more generally, what was their attitude towards this land 
and its inhabitants — negative, positive, or neutral? Finally, whence did they 
derive their knowledge — was it only from the Hebrew Scriptures, or did they 
have recourse to some additional, external sources? 

In this chapter I will try to address all these questions in an attempt to re¬ 
construct the medieval Karaites’ concept of Egypt. 


2 Conceptual Background 

The attitude of the Hebrew Bible towards Egypt is ambivalent and could be 
tentatively defined as undetermined. On the one hand, it is described as “the 
land of bondage” (Exod 20:2, Deut 5:6, 6:12, 8:14, but also Lev 26:13) and com¬ 
monly associated with slavery and affliction that lasted for several centuries 
(Gen 15:13; Exod 12:40); it is described as a place from which the Israelites had 
to flee and to which they were instructed never to return (Deut 17:16, but also 
Exod 14:13 and Deut 28:68). The Egyptians in turn are depicted as oppressors 
and sinners, whose ways should by no means be emulated (Lev 18:3). 

On the other hand, however, the Bible praises the land of Egypt, its fertility 
and climate, to the point that it becomes a virtual symbol (or an archetype), 
of a perfectly plentiful land; the forefathers regularly go there in times of fam¬ 
ine and survive thanks to the Egyptians’ hospitality and their willingness to 
share with strangers, the Israelite “hunger emigrants,” not only their abundant 
crops, but even the best of their lands (i.e., the land of Goshen).' Moreover, 


1 According to the Bible (Gen 41 : 57 ), in the time of Joseph, Egypt became the main treasury 
of grain for the entire region. This finds its reflection in Japheth’s comment on Gen 12:10 
where the exegete states: “It is also possible that the inhabitants of Egypt deprived people 
of [other] countries of provisions, for their crops were [distributed] according to an ancient 
[Egyptian] custom. Only in the time of Jacob did [the Egyptians] release [their] crops [to the 
inhabitants of other countries] on account of the abundance [of crops] during the seven 
years of the prosperity, [albeit] they knew that [the period of abundance of] their crops 
would be interrupted for the [seven] years of famine [Gen 41 ]. [...] If Abram had had the 
crops, he would not have gone down to Egypt.” (Jp ipjQ “lUn JN N'S’N pD’l 

upp’ iNQt ’a m’n‘7N ip‘70K nqjni .mp‘7N NnnDi '‘7p onn’?; jxa in'? ‘7nN 

D-iax ' 7 S 1 *3 [...] .yrxbbi ’ud ip '722an nnn'?? in in'7pa paui'7N pjo't ’a as'a'7N m'na*? 
.“lUD ''^N nrU’ dV m’D'^N '’'7N). See Zawanowska, Abraham, 2 i*- 22 *. The article was par¬ 
tially prepared within the framework of the research project, “The Karaites and Karaism as 
Portrayed in Medieval Rabbanite Sources. A Comparative Study and Translation of Judah 
Halevi’s Kuzari,” sponsored by National Science Centre (ncn; grant Opus 10 ) conducted by 
Dr. Marzena Zawanowska ( 2015 / 19 /B/HS 2 / 01284 ). 
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the Egyptians are clearly not conceived of as so sinful as some other nations 
(like the representatives of the generation of the Flood or the inhabitants of 
Sodom, for example), to the point that Scripture admonishes the Israelites “not 
to abhor them,” and even allows them to convert to Mosaic faith (Deut 23:9). 

The biblical ambivalence towards Egypt is registered already in the story 
of its origins. According to the Table of Nations (or “Generations of Noah”) in 
Genesis 10 (where Egypt is mentioned for the hrst time in the Bible), Mitsrayim, 
the forefather of all the Egyptians (Gen 9:18; 10:6), was one of the sons of 
Ham, together with Cush, Phut and Canaan (Gen 10:6). Yet, Noah’s curse on 
Ham’s offspring related in the previous chapter informs us that the position 
of Mitsrayim and his progeny was to be better than that of Canaan, whose 
descendants were to become the servants of the rest of the children of Ham, 
including Egypt (“a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren [...] let 
Canaan be [their servant]”; Gen 9:25-26). Hence, Genesis makes here a clear 
distinction between different groups of people that depends on divine bless¬ 
ing or curse. According to this classification, the Egyptians and the Canaanites 
occupy an intermediate position among human nations. 

This less than clear-cut attitude towards Egypt hnds its reflection in medi¬ 
eval Karaite commentaries. The Karaites emphasize that the biblical divisions 
between different groups of people depend on their own moral behavior and 
the gravity of their sins, and not divine will which, in their view, always oper¬ 
ates justly, as compensation for human actions, exercising no predestinating 
power. This conviction testihes to the Karaites’ sensibilities toward kaldm, in 
particular that of the Mu'tazilite school, which delved deeply into the issue of 
free will and predestination, especially in the context of divine justice (W/), 
a central dogma in the Mu'tazilite doctrine of God. The Karaites’ engagement 
with this rationalistic school of religious thought has already been pointed 
out in previous research.^ For now, suffice it to say that the Karaites so largely 


2 Among the first scholars to notice the similarities between Karaism and Mu'tazilism was 
Salomon Munk. See S. Munk, Melanges de philosophieJutve et arabe (Paris: A. Franck, 1859), 
461-511. Since then, a number of studies have been devoted to this issue. See H. Ben-Shammai, 
The Doctrines of Religious Thought of Abu Yusuf Ya'qub al-Qirqisani and Yefet ben 'Eli, 2 vols. 
PhD diss. (Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1977) [Hebrew]; idem, “Kalam in Medieval Jewish 
Philosophy,” in History of Jewish Philosophy, ed. D. Frank and 0 . Leaman (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 
115-48, esp. 118-19; Y. Erder, “The Karaites and Mu'tazilism,” in A History of Jewish-Muslim 
Relations: From the Origins to the Present Day, ed. A. Meddeb and B. Stora (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 2013), 778-87; W. Madelung and S. Schmidtke, Rational Theology 
in Interfaith Communication: Abu l-Husayn al-Basrts Mu'tazill Theology among the Karaites 
in the Fatimid Age (Leiden: Brill, 2006); 1 . Sasson, Methods and Approach in Yefet ben 'Ell 
al-Basrl’s Translation and Commentary on the Book of Proverbs (PhD diss., Jewish Theological 
Seminary, 2010), 252-292; eadem, The Arabic Translation and Commentary of Yefet ben 'Eli 
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adopted Mu'tazilite katdm that they themselves were called “people of unity 
and justice” {ahl aL-’adl wa-l-tawhid), just like the Muslim adherents of this 
movement. 

Thus, according to medieval Karaite exegetes, the Egyptians must have 
rightly deserved Noah’s curse visited upon Ham’s offspring, including 
Mitsrayim and his progeny, on account of their own sinful behavior which was 
merely presaged by Noah. Yet, following the biblical distinction between the 
position of Mitsrayim and Canaan, in the hierarchy of sinners, they confer on 
the Egyptians a better position than on the Canaanites. In his introduction 
to the commentary on Job, one of the most prolihc and influential medieval 
Karaite exegetes and scholars who lived at the turn of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries in Jerusalem, Japheth b. Eli, ascertains that, in the main, there are 
two categories of sinners. Eirst, those whom God destroyed (most likely be¬ 
cause their sins were exceedingly great), like the representatives of the genera¬ 
tion of the Elood and the inhabitants of Sodom. Second, those who remained 
(despite their sins, probably because their sins were not great enough to de¬ 
serve a complete annihilation), like the Egyptians.^ In the same commentary 
(on Job i:i), he compares the descendants of Mitsrayim with those of Canaan 
who were also sinners, but did not deserve such a severe punishment as other 
sinners did, and therefore avoided destruction and remained. Thus, from the 
theological perspective the Egyptians, albeit undoubtedly considered sinful by 


on the Books of Proverbs (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 83-107; M. G. Wechsler, The Arabic Translation 
and Commentary of Yefet ben 'Eli the Karaite on the Book of Esther (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 
40-58; A Zajqczkowski, “Avoiding Anthropomorphic Expressions in Karaite Translations,” 
MyslKaraimska 2, no. 7 (1929): 9-24, esp. 11 [Polish]; M. Zawanowska, “Religion in an Age 
of Reason: Reading Divine Attributes in Medieval Karaite Translations of the Hebrew Bible 
into Arabic,” in Senses of Scripture, Treasures of Tradition: The Bible in Arabic among Jews, 
Christians and Muslims, ed. M. L. Hjalm (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 153-181. 

3 Tp3 DH'PU’ Tpi ttnu Dn‘7np' Tpa ’Vp ' 7 ^' Vui tp nbVtt xnui NJM iV'Tl 

DriKTun nnya Vnn nrun 'pu’ .nnm ‘jiann nn V'nn on nnaVn' ''TVxa .nnpfVx. 

I am grateful to Dr. Arik Sadan from Tel Aviv University for bringing this and other comments 
from Japheth’s commentary on Job to my attention and for sharing with me his critical edi¬ 
tion of relevant passages. See A. Sadan, The Arabic Translation and Commentary of Yefet ben 
Eli the Karaite on the Book of Job (Leiden: Brill, 2020), 29. Cf H. Abbas, ed., Yefet ben Alt’s 
Commentary on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Job I-X (PhD diss.. University of St. Andrews, 
1986), 1; H. Ben-Shammai, The Arabic Commentary of Yefet ben 'Eli on the Book of Job 7-5 
(Master's thesis, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1972), 3 (Heb.), 4 (Ar.) [Hebrew]. Cf with 
a similar view expressed by Japheth in his comment on Job 1:1 (nnpNUl iin Nj"? "la'T D'H 

btj t<na raippVx pno 'Vp jV't p' dV rux 'i-ip'V KbaVx p na bn xn -id't'd t<nb nnipn 
Kna nnoa bn Knai m msn npn nan 'a mn' Knn bxp xna nnx'KU'a p biann nina 
•Ipjai D’lsn jb'iai nsn mn'b n'Kam o'pn nno ’©jni bfip). See Sadan,/of7, 36. cf Abbas, 
Job, 8; Ben-Shammaf/oi, 20 (Heb.), 19 (Ar.). 
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the Karaites, are not counted among the worst of evildoers, occupying an inter¬ 
mediate position in the hierarchy of sinners. 


3 Halakhah 

The biblical divisions, based on the etiological narratives on the origins of dif¬ 
ferent nations, have serious practical (halakhic) consequences, since Scripture 
recommends different kinds of attitudes towards, and relations with, these 
groups of people (for instance in the matters of conversion, intermarriages, 
etc.). Understanding their exact nature is extremely important in Judaism 
which is, after all, a religious orthopraxy, chiefly concerned with practical is¬ 
sues and governed by all-encompassing halakhic rulings.^ Rejecting the bind¬ 
ing nature of the whole corpus of traditional rabbinic interpretations known 
as the Oral Torah, the Karaites were compelled to work out a whole new sys¬ 
tem of religious legislation that they wished, at least initially, to base entirely 
and uniquely on the Hebrew Bible.® It is hardly surprising therefore that they 
discussed Egypt at length in the legal context in an attempt to establish the 
position of the Egyptians in the biblical gradation of nations, as well as the re¬ 
sulting attitude that the Israelites (and thus also the Karaites) should endorse 
towards them. The early tenth-century Iraqi Karaite exegete and thinker, Jacob 
al-Qirqisani expounds: 

[...] God obliged us to do various things concerning the matter of [dis¬ 
tinct] nations and people. Eor there are those whom He obliged us to 
eradicate completely, including their children and women, like the seven 
nations [i.e., the Canaanites]. And there are those whom He commanded 
us to invite into peace, and [only] if they do not respond, [should] we kill 
[all] the adult men, though [God] asked us to spare [their] wives and chil¬ 
dren. And there are those who were permitted to enter the religion [i.e., 

4 On the complex sources of Karaite halakha, see Y. Erder, Methods in Early Karaite Halakha 
(Tel Aviv: Hakibbutz Hameuhad, 2012) [Hebrew]. 

5 On this subject, see the recent insightful papers by M. Polliack, “Biblical Narrative and the 
Textualization of Oral Tradition: Innovations in Medieval Judaeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis,” in 
Ben ‘Ever La-‘Arav, Contaets between Arabic Literature and Jewish literature in the Middle Ages 
and Modern Times, vol. 6: A Collection of Studies dedicated to Prof Yosi Tobi on the Occasion 
of His Retirement, ed. A.A. Hussein and A. Oettinger (Haifa: The University of Haifa, 2014), 
109-152 [Hebrew]; eadem, “The Karaite Inversion of ‘Written’ and ‘Oral’ Torah in Relation to 
the Islamic Arch-Models of Qur’an and Hadith,”7SQ 22 (2015): 243-302 and further bibliogra¬ 
phy there. See also eadem, “Rethinking Karaism: Betweenjudaism and Islam,” A/S Review 30 
(2006): 67-93. 
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convert and became Israelites] and He authorized us to marry them, after 
three generations, like the Egyptians and the Edomites [...]. Therefore it 
is absolutely vital to determine the lineage of every nation and people 
in order to obey to what we were commanded concerning these people, 
not others.® 

Erom this comment it is obvious why a strong command of biblical genealogy 
(“the lineage of every nation”) is of paramount importance, since different na¬ 
tions behave in different ways and accordingly deserve, in God’s eyes, different 
treatment on account of their deeds. Erom the biblical text al-Qirqisani infers 
that the Egyptians are not the worse of sinners and therefore are “permitted 
[by God] to enter the [Jewish] religion [i.e., convert and become Israelites]” 
and intermarry with them “after three generations.” This comment illustrates 
well the indeterminate position (in Karaite halakhah) of the Egyptians, who 
are not destined to be destroyed and are even allowed to convert, yet are not 
to be immediately accepted, but only after three generations. The biblical text 
that forms the ground for this ruling (in both Rabbanite and Karaite Judaism) 
is Deut 23:8-9. In a different place al-Qirqisani expressly refers to this passage 
to explain why in the gradation of sinners, the Egyptians do not occupy the 
lowest position: 

Therefore [Noah] singled them out [i.e., the children of Canaan] in 
the curse, excluding the rest of his [i.e.. Ham’s] children, of whom [he 
knew that] this would not be [their] way, for Scripture permitted the 
entrance of Egyptians in the religion [i.e., their conversion and becom¬ 
ing Israelites] and their marriage, when it said thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian [Deut 23:8] etc. Thus, his [i.e., Noah’s] curse of Canaan was not 
their curse [i.e., the Egyptians and other children of Ham, apart from 
Canaan], since from all of his [i.e.. Ham’s] children, [Canaan] deserved 
it [i.e., the curse] most. [...] So Noah did not act contrary to the earlier 
blessing, but afflicted with the curse the one [offspring] of whom he 
knew would deserve it.^ 


6 Nnuyn jn Nntna mpiySNi dqnSn -iqn jn naSnon Nwa xnapn ip nSSx jtt [...] 
It<a NJ-iQN in arum .d'u nya® Vnn qS'ni .onnim anhNaoN pn nmoNa nnhnpa 
ndjSn tu'panoNi luSftaStt SnuiSn NtSnp lU'U' dS ixa nnSttonStt nnipat 
inynSt! S'nn qS'ai .Sn’uk u apa nnaitm paStt ’a nnSN'aatt tnun p arum .SxauNSNi 
’a Vnnnth ap\yi nnx Sa axotK ynpn p la p' dS iVia qS'T pa xnSa [...] p’nnxSm 

nmu in nn'a t<nnt< Xna mp Sa. See Ms. rnl Yevr.-Arab. i: 4529, fol. 20a. 

7 txuK ap aKnaStt pa nt< nnS'ao nnn o'b 'nht< omhi a'Ko pa rupShtta nns'a ih'aha 
ntxai .'u nya apnn t<h bnp ntt nt Snpno’ nSa onnaiNtm paStt 'a I’nsnhx htcaatt 
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Following an interpretation of this verse known already from earlier Jewish 
sources (provided, e.g., by Philo), al-Qirqisani explains the Hebrew expression 
“not to abhor” as meaning “to accept into religion.” Thus, the admonition “not 
to abhor an Egyptian” is made to mean “not to abhor an Egyptian convert.” 
However, the exegete provides the traditional understanding of this biblical 
prohibition with a new justihcation which puts into relief the fact that the 
Egyptians rightly deserved such treatment in Jewish halakhah on account of 
their own unconstrained deeds, and not because of God’s blessing invested 
upon Noah and his offspring after the flood (Gen 9:1, 9). This justihcation nice¬ 
ly illustrates the Karaites’ engagement with the Mu'tazilite doctrine which, as 
noted above, widely discussed the questions of free will and predestination, 
especially in the context of divine justice {‘adl).^ 

At any event, such interpretation of God’s command not to abhor the 
Egyptians was common in medieval Karaite Bible exegesis. We hnd it also 
in Japheth b. Eli’s commentary on Deut 23:8. Although the exegete is uncer¬ 
tain about the exact meaning of this divine order (“thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian”), quoting an anonymous opinion he speculates that it refers to those 
Egyptians who converted to Judaism, thus, just like al-Qirqisani, narrowing 
down the scope of the original injunction to the detriment of the Egyptians of 
whom not all should be “not abhorred.” On top of this, he cites another schol¬ 
arly opinion, according to which the verse should be (contextually) under¬ 
stood as referring only to the third generation of Egyptian converts, whom the 
Israelites should not abhor, and not to all the Egyptian converts, and even less 
so to the Egyptian nation as a whole.® According to this apparently prevalent 
Karaite view, the Egyptians are “good” (or at least should not be abhorred) as 
long as they convert (and thus, in fact, cease being Egyptians, since Judaism is 
more than a religion), and even then, only in the third generation. 

Parenthetically, it is my belief that this comment on Japheth’s part does not 
reflect his personal view. We know from his other Bible commentaries that he 


Dipn NO nsptun [...] .mbi -i’nd jn xra ’p'pn‘7}< in jNn 'ix Dn"? nip'? ’n o'b ipinV nntpV 
Xnu pnx in nix 0 * 7 ^ jn 'Vx 'ins “73 nnmVx jn. See Ms. rnl Yevr.-Arab. i: 4529, 

fols. iSb-iga. The emphases in translation are mine. Cf. M. Polliack and M. Zawanowska, 
“‘God Would not Give the Land, but to the Obedient': Medieval Karaite Responses to the 
Gurse of Ganaan (Genesis 9:25),” in TAe Gift of the Land and the Fate of the Canaanites in 
Jewish Thought, from Antiquity to the Modern Period, ed. K. Berthelot et al. (Oxford: oup, 
2014), 112-152, esp. 130-131. 

8 Gf Ben-Shammai, “Kalam,” 119. 

9 IN N'ln 'b 'xbnv “I’D Vipna pnVN ’a V'an N'in "[Dai nnnan xh apnn nV upn jn Vp 
h'uVN nnan nV Vitpa 'ui'bizi in 'Vn VipbN N'lna -I’lzi’ niN n'S'n Vpi .Ntpinu ’a tsh' 
napNiuN ’a VranhN jn n'nVN'nVx. See Ms. sp los G41, fol. 214 a. 
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represented a much more open and accepting attitude towards “others.” It is 
not insignihcant, moreover, that he does not express his own view in this com¬ 
ment, nor does he state that the quoted opinions are likely (al-aqrab), as he 
does in numerous other places. Therefore, I think that it represents a common 
view of the Karaites of the time, with which Japheth does not wish to argue, 
but which he does not fully support either. It can be corroborated by the fact 
that in a different place, when commenting on Deut 23:8, the exegete explains 
why, out of all the sinful nations, the Egyptians deserved special treatment and 
should not be abhorred. To explain this, he praises them for their good deeds 
stating: 

As to the Egyptians, they are allowed to enter the congregation [= to 
convert to Judaism] thanks to the good [deeds] that they performed for 
us [lit. “you”] when they gave them [= our forefathers] a portion of land 
(achuza) in the land of Egypt, in the best location, [as it is said] in the 
best of the land (Gen. 49:6), in the land ofRameses (Gen. 47:11). [...] And 
every kinsman remains in the congregation of God, except for Ammon 
and Moab [= the Ammonites and the Moabites], and everyone who is 
not a kinsman does not enter the congregation of Israel, except for the 
Egyptians alone because of the reason that He provided in His words be¬ 
cause thou wast a stranger in his land (Deut. 23:8). 

Thus, Japheth appears appreciative of the kindness and good deeds that the 
Egyptians performed to the biblical forefathers and his comment resonates 
with gratefulness and appreciation for their welcoming attitudes towards the 
Israelite “emigrants.”*® 

The other biblical verse that the Karaites discuss in a halakhic context is 
Deut 17:16, where God prohibits the Israelites ever to return to Egypt (“Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that way”). In rabbinic halakhah this verse receives 
several distinct readings, all of which narrow down its intended message. 
Hence, it may mean: 

1. Not to return by the exact same way by which the Israelites escaped from 
Egypt; 

2. Not to return from the land of Israel (as opposed to travelling there from 
different countries); 


10 'a D’-isn pK ’a ntnx nnKuytt t<n im qpn n‘ 7 jja ittonx'? ‘ 7 np‘ 7 t< 'a V'dt nsnVtt jtu 
axim pnjj ’v ‘ 7 npa xa' nx ‘7a attsa [...] ooavi Viw ynKn sb’BS p'sin 
imt< npsi ’nVtt rhfi: upa nsn pxnx ’a ‘ 7 'aa' nb nx in o'b jn Va iNSi 

lynKs n’Ti n;i’s. see ms. sp ios C41, foi. 214b. 
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3. Not to return at certain times, when the Egyptians behave in an immoral 
fashion, as they did when the exodus occurred. 

While commenting on the divine prohibition “ever to return to Egypt”, Japheth, 
too, narrows down its scope, albeit in a different way from the Rabbanite ex- 
egetes. He concludes that it refers only to the return of the entire nation, viz. 
a return en masse to settle in this land. It does not apply to individuals going 
there for commercial purposes, for instance, which is not prohibited, except 
for trading horses (since such is, in his view, the literal sense of the verse). 

Both the above-cited scriptural passages — including the interdiction to 
abhor the Egyptians in Deut 23:8, and the prohibition on ever returning to 
Egypt in Deut 17:16 — determine the poles between which the biblical (gen¬ 
erally ambivalent) attitude towards Egypt is split. In view of such polarized 
statements, the Karaites try to hnd a middle way between them by narrowing 
down the alleged intent of both of these divine injunctions and, by doing so, 
bring them closer in meaning to one another in an attempt to create a consis¬ 
tent halakhic ruling concerning the Israelites’ interactions with the Egyptians. 
According to their interpretation, Egypt is not as “bad” and as sinful a country, 
to the point that the Israelites should never go there under any condition. On 
the other hand, among the representatives of idolatrous nations the Egyptians 
are not so good as deserving not to be “abhorred” altogether." This is partially 
due to the reprehensible social norms and customs that, according to medieval 
Karaites, were cultivated by the Egyptians. 


4 Society 

The Hebrew Bible does not provide us with much information on the Egyptians 
and their society, including social norms and their specihc customs, or reli¬ 
gious doctrines and practices of the cult. It is little wonder, therefore, that me¬ 
dieval Karaite exegetes, who in their commentaries tried to follow the source 


11 It is not implausible that this medieval Karaite' harmonizing interpretation of the am¬ 
bivalent biblical statements attests not only to the theoretical need to determine a precise 
halakhic ruling, but also bespeaks of their endeavor to accommodate Scripture to the 
practical realities of their own lives which made some of them go down to Egypt to make 
their living from trading there (and possibly even settle there for this purpose). Yet, since 
having business (commercial) contacts with the Egyptians, they run a risk of assimilation, 
Karaite exegetes admonish their coreligionist not to abhor only those of the Egyptians 
who did convert, which probably means that they should keep a safe distance from, or not 
have too intimate contacts with those who did not. 
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text as closely as possible, did not delve into these issues either. It seems that 
they were not interested in the realities of the surrounding culture of ancient 
Egypt, unless, of course, a given detail was mentioned in the scriptural text 
and/or had an impact on the Israelites and their story in this land.*^ We do 
not learn from their exegetical works much about the Egyptian creed or ritu¬ 
als either. They generally limit themselves to evidently polemical comments, 
emphasizing the false nature or non-existence of the Egyptians’ deities, by in¬ 
terpreting, for example, the Hebrew expression denoting “the Gods of Egypt” 
{elohei Mitsrayim) (e.g., in Exod 12:12) as meaning either “idols” {ma’abudat) 
(in the shape of animals), or philosophers {faLdsifa)P Both these explanations 
are clearly meant to undermine the true existence of the Egyptians’ objects 
of worship without trying to fathom the real nature of their creed. They re¬ 
flect a contemptuous attitude on the part of the Karaite authors towards the 
Egyptians’ idolatrous faith.'"^ 

Nonetheless, due to the fact that Scripture admonishes the Israelites not 
to behave “like the practices of the land of Egypt” (Lev 18:3), the Karaites infer 
that there must be something morally wrong with these practices. Accordingly, 
thanks to the lack of information in the biblical text in this respect, they may 
sometimes resort to the Egyptian customs for apologetic purposes, to justily 
certain behavior on the part of the Jewish forefathers. Eor example, they regu¬ 
larly refer to the Egyptians’ social norms and their immoral behavior to explain 


12 Moreover, if they already displayed any interest, the information they provided was 

often unverified and incorrect, such as, for instance, the one on the lack of circumcision 
among the Egyptians. Seejapheth's comment on Joshua 5:9 (D’lUn JN HSin ’3 V'p 

D’‘ 7 -|P UN 3 ), in J. T. Robinson, The Arabic Translation and Commentary ofYefet ben 'Eli 
the Karaite on the Book of Joshua (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 43. Cf also Japheth's comment on 
Gen 45:16 in Ms. SP lOS B218, fol. 18b, and on Micah 6:4 in L. E. Marwick, ed.. Retribution 
& Redemption: Yefet Ben 'Eli on the Minor Prophets. A Lost Work of Lawrence Marwick 
(Columbia: Kara Publications, 2003), 206. Cf G. Friedmann, The Arabic Translation of the 
Books of the Prophets Obadiah, Jonah, Micah and Nahum by an Anonymous Author, Based 
on Codex LLuntington 206 (Budapest: Az Athenaeum R. Tarsulat Konyvnyomdaja, 1901), 23 
[Hungarian]. Cf also Y. Avishur, A Medieval Translation of the Latter Prophets into Iraqi 
and Syrian Judaeo-Arabic. Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets. The Text of Bodleian Manuscript 
Hunt. 206 with Introduction andNotes (Tel Aviv Jaffa: Archaeological Centre Publications, 
2000), 117 [Hebrew]. 

13 For Karaite exegetes (Japheth and Sahl b. Madi’ah) rendering the Hebrew ho-Hume 
Misrayim in Gen 41:8 and 41:24 (an ambiguous expression often translated into English 
as “the magicians of Egypt”) as “philosophers" [faldsifa], see M. Zawanowska, “In the 
Border-Land of Literalism: Interpretative Alterations of Scripture in Medieval Karaite 
Translations of the Bible into Arabic,” Journal for Intellectual History of the Lslamicate 
World 1 (2013): 179-202, esp. 194. 

14 See Ms. SP los B219, foL 50b. 
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why, in Genesis 12, Abram asked Sarai to tell a lie and say that she was his sister, 
despite the fact that she was not his natural sister, not to mention that she 
was also his wife. According to the plain-sense meaning of this passage, Abram 
asked her to do so not only to protect himself, but also in hope of some unspec¬ 
ified (material?) benefits, as he said, “that it may be well with me for thy sake” 
(v 13). Of course, such a prosaic reason for the forefather’s request of his wife 
to lie is inadmissible from a religious perspective. Therefore, the Karaites try to 
shift the whole blame onto the Egyptians and their uncivilized, pagan customs, 
using the silence of the biblical text on these matters to their advantage. When 
commenting on verse 13 in this chapter, al-Qirqisani elucidates: 

It is possible that Abram had not known beforehand about the customs 
of the Egyptians and their conduct in these matters, about which he was 
informed only when he approached the country, as it is said And it came 
to pass, when he was eome near to enter into Egypt (v 11). And when he real¬ 
ized it, after having entered the country, it was impossible for him [i.e. too 
late] to return. So he had recourse to this ruse [i.e., asked his wife to tell 
that she was his sister].'® 

According to al-Qirqisani, Abram had clearly been unaware of the local cus¬ 
toms before approaching Egypt. The exegete seems to implicitly suggest that 
otherwise the biblical patriarch, in all likelihood, would not have directed 
himself to this land. Yet, when he learned about these customs, it was too late 
for him to return and look for another shelter to survive the period of famine. 
Therefore, he decided to enter the country regardless, despite the danger it 
involved, but asked Sarai to lie to minimize this danger. 

An almost identical explanation is also provided by two other Karaite ex- 
egetes from the tenth and eleventh centuryjerusalem, Joseph b. Noah and Abu 
al-Earaj Harun, in their joint commentary on the Pentateuch, known as the 
Talkhls. They also use the excuse of the Egyptians’ morally “dubious” social 
norms to explain why Abram asked Sarai to lie: 

It means that [Abram] sent people in advance from [among] his com¬ 
panions, to examine for him the state of the country and the customs 

15 Tjp n'Sp “ipi xnjNi ’a nnn-i’Di mpStt amna NnSxy p’ dS pa' jx tit rutt 
xnSa na'nvH sis': a'lpn -iwsa 'n't Vip’ 'ax na ma'ax aa'ana aSaStt jn naap 
SNnnN xna SxnnN yrtaSN man’ nhi ahahN 'a hsn ap ixai qh'a 'hp ppi. See Ms. 
SP RNL Yevr.-Arab. i: 4529 fol. 27b-28a. Cf. B. Chiesa and W. Lockwood, “Al-Qirqisani’s 
Newly-found Commentary on the Pentateuch: the Commentary on Gen 12,” Henoch 14 
(1992): 153-180, esp. 167-168 (Ar.), 175-176 (Engl.). 
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of its inhabitants and inform him about them. And when they returned 
and informed him about what they had learned in terms of their [i.e. the 
Egyptians’] customs, [Abram] said to Sarai, what he said.'® 

The explanation offered by the authors of the Talkhis is similar to the previous 
one, presented by al-Qirqisani. Yet, interestingly, none of these commentators 
specihes the nature of these alleged customs that made Abram so scared to the 
point that he asked Sarai to lie. This was only done by Japheth in his comment 
on Gen 12:13, where he explained: 

[Abram] inquired about their [= the Egyptians’] deeds and was informed 
that it was their custom that when they saw a fair woman, they some¬ 
times killed the man [= her husband] [to be able] to take her [= his wife]. 
[Therefore] he [= Abram] said and they will kill me (v 12) [on the basis 
of] rightful information. [...] they [= the Egyptians] would kill the hus¬ 
band, only if he resisted, but if he did not resist, they would not kill him. 
And [the Egyptians] had no qualms about taking women of [other] men 
[= married women], since there was no fear of God in their hearts, as it is 
said Surely the fear of God is not in this place (Gen 20:11).''^ 

According to this deduction, the Egyptians have no “fear of God,’’ and, as a 
result, behave in an immoral fashion, being prepared to resort to abduction 
and (even) murder to acquire an attractive married woman. Thus the allegedly 
“barbarian” pagan customs and social norms of the Egyptians are used by some 
Karaite exegetes to acquit Abram and justify why he asked Sarai to lie.'® Yet, 
since the Hebrew Bible does not say much about these customs and norms, 
and Japheth’s genuine scholarly spirit does not allow him to invent such al¬ 
legations, he has recourse to other sources of information to support his view. 
While commenting on w 14-15 of the same chapter he elucidates: 


16 KnVa n'j'ia nnaip'i n'7nK mon Sxn nV iiaiya’ naitnsK jn mp mp nttijim 
nSttp KQ n\y‘7 Sxp anniDi in ma-ip xna nna'axi nitp. See Mss. sp rnl Yevr.-Arab. 
i: 4785, fol. 55b; SP RNL Yevr.-Arab. i: 1754, fob 270b. 

17 ii‘7np’ ip ruon ntnnu nsax x'lx nnix anmon “Tipa DnSxpau ip 'nna niK 
N'nN Anp’ UN3 NniN in [...] .n’ns D‘7pa 'ns unm ‘7Npa .Nnn'aN’i 
DNJ‘7N Din noN’ UN3a .mSnp' o'? pm' o'? in n'in Notta npJNnn'?^ nm nppi 
mn Dipna d'h'jk nxi' pN pi p"a pta nnaSp 'a o'b 'in qS'i ip inin'i’ n®?!. 

See M. Zawanowska, The Arabic Translation and Commentary ofYefet ben 'Eli the Karaite 
on the Abraham Narratives (Genesis 11:10-25:18) (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 23*-24*. 

18 The alleged sins of the Egyptians are also used as a convenient excuse or justification for 
other instances of morally doubtful behavior on the part of the Israelites, like the spoiling 
of the Egyptians on their way out of Egypt (see, e.g. Japheth’s comment on Job 27:17 in 
Sadan,/o6,395). 
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It is said that there were by the entrance to Egypt representatives of 
[Egyptian] authority, [who were] inspecting [the incoming] people for 
fear of a spy. In fact, Egypt has not ceased [doing it] this way, and until 
this time it is their custom that if they see a fair woman, they take her.'® 

Since the Hebrew Bible is silent about the Egyptians’ customs, and there must 
have been a reason for Abram’s strange behavior (as well as for God’s prohi¬ 
bition of emulating “the practices of the land of Egypt”), Japheth draws his 
argument to defend the patriarch’s moral integrity from his knowledge of the 
present day realities of his own times. Thus, despite serving an apologetic pur¬ 
pose, his comment includes a genuine socio-historical observation from which 
the readers learn that up to the commentator’s time the Egyptians controlled 
their borders by inspecting the incomers and were unable to resist taking a 
fair woman. It is important to note that the exegete does not make Scripture 
mean something other than it does, but merely hlls its information gaps with 
knowledge supplied from other (external) sources. In this way, not only does 
he explain the biblical text, by supplementing the missing information and 
identifying the underlying — psychologically convincing — motives of scrip¬ 
tural characters’ behavior, but also authenticates the scriptural stories against 
the evidences of his own experience. In this respect, Japheth’s approach to in¬ 
terpreting the Hebrew Bible is not far removed from that typical of the modern 
period, despite his underlying assumptions (such as the absolute veracity of 
the biblical account or impeccability of the forefathers)^® being very different.^' 


19 -inn Vtn D‘7a .didnu in “iva ip wna’ n‘7Nyn aNnnx -inn atta atp ixa in ‘ 7 'p 3 

Nnra'aN ruon ntnnx n'ot n'tn uxaa onnoa •’by indtVn tcan '‘7x1 mi 2 t‘ 7 N mna. 

See Zawanowska, Abraham, 25*. 

20 On the Karaites endorsing the Islamic doctrine of prophetic infallibility (‘isma'), which 
does not allow for ascribing sinful behavior to the prophets, by denying God’s chosen 
messengers the very possibility of sin, see D. Frank, Search Scripture Well: Karaite Exegetes 
and the Origins of the Jewish Bible Commentary in the Islamic East (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 
228. Cf J. H. Andruss, The Judaeo-Arabic Commentary on Jonah by the Karaite Japheth ben 
Eli: Introduction and Translation. Master’s thesis (Ohio State University, 2007), 24-28. On 
the Karaites “improving” the image of the biblical forefathers when translating scriptural 
verses into Arabic, see Zawanowska, “Border-Land.” 

21 All in all, the basic assumptions underlying the Karaites’ historical inquiries are different 
from those typical of modern research in that they are theological. These are: 1. The Bible 
provides us with historical truth; 2. Only stories recounted by Scripture are important and 
deserve attention, and not the secular history of the world; 3. Not only does God operate 
in history, but also is its unique master; accordingly, everything that happens has not only 
been foreseen, but also planned and executed by Him and as such is not devoid of mean¬ 
ing; 4. This meaning, the meaning of history, is more important than the facts themselves, 
but to understand it, it is necessary to study history, as related in the Bible; 5. God is a 
perfectly just ruler who rewards and punishes according to what people deserve. 
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In addition, the Karaites use the excuse of reprehensible Egyptian customs, 
not only to justify certain dubious behaviors on the part of the Jewish patri¬ 
archs, but also to explain why it was just for God to send plagues on Pharaoh 
for taking Sarai (despite his ignorance of her married state). While comment¬ 
ing on Gen 12:19, Japheth addresses this problem and ascertains: 

The [very] fact that [the Egyptians] took [Sarai] was an offence, since the 
believers are not [allowed] to marry the unbelievers. Rather, [Pharaoh] 
took her by force and said: “We respect the wife of a man, but if she is no¬ 
body’s wife, she is free for us, and we do not mind taking her unlawfully, if 
Abraham regards her marrying us as prohibited.” And therefore the Lord 
of the Universe sent plagues on him.^^ 

In Japheth’s view, the Egyptians in general, and Pharaoh in particular, even 
though they are pagans, should respect the religious law of the monotheist 
Abraham which does not allow for intermarriage between believers and un¬ 
believers.^^ Accordingly, God justly punished Pharaoh for not having complied 
with this requirement. The argument brings further testimony of the Karaites’ 
engagement with Mu'tazilite doctrine, in which, as noted, divine justice is one 
of the fundamental principles. 

Einally, it is noteworthy that, according to medieval Karaites, it is because 
the Israelites sought to avoid the pernicious influence of the Egyptians’ social 
norms that they settled apart in the land of Goshen.^'*^ The exegetes’ emphasis 
on the fact that the Jewish forefathers avoided mingling with their heathen 


22 Vxpa xmp KmoK puir n"? pjmnVN jx qVni njjn it<a xn'? dh'tdk Vsk jk 

-iu D-iuK ix D'Vi Kj ‘7 np‘7UJn ’na Vui nuit 'n o'b 'nxa nun Dint njk 
I’ n‘7Njj‘7K an nan's i‘7'n‘7a .tnnpnn xn'n'axa kj'? xnn'tn ‘7nnDn. See Zawanowska, 
Abraham, 27*-28*. 

23 According to Japheth (and some other Karaite exegetes of the time), righteous believers in 
God who lived before the divine revelation of the Torah were committed not only to ratio¬ 
nal, but also to (selected) revealed commandments {al-furud aL-'aqliyya wa-t-sama'iyya) 
which were given to them before Moses's time (qidam al-fard). For more on the ratio¬ 
nal and revealed commandments, as well as the commandments known to humans be¬ 
fore the revelation of the Torah to Moses, see Y. Erder, “Early Karaite Conceptions about 
Commandments Given before the Revelation of the Torah,” Proceedings of the American 
Academy for Jewish Research 60 (1994): 101-140. 

24 See Japheth’s comment on Gen 45:9-11,46:34 in Ms. sp ios B218, fol. 33b-34a. See also his 
comment on Hosea 9:3 in M. Polliack and E. Schlossberg, Japheth b. Eli’s Commentary on 
the Book of Hosea, (Ramat Gan: Bar Ran University Press, 2009), 205-206 (Heb.), 385-387 
(Ar.). 
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neighbors due to their immoral behavior, bespeaks these medieval authors’ 
overall religious worldview, in which the boundaries dividing people run along 
not only ethnic but also ethical lines, the distinction between the two often 
being blurred. 

Thus, on the whole, the Karaites’ concept of human societies and their 
members in general, and Egyptian society in particular, reflects a theological 
outlook on humanity, which is divided into two different kinds of people (who 
in turn, as noted above, have their own scales of inner variety):^® those who 
are righteous, that is the community of true believers who fear God (i.e., the 
Jewish monotheists), and those who neither believe in, nor have any fear of the 
Deity (i.e., the Gentile pagans), and belong to sinful nations deserving divine 
punishment appropriate to their offense (such as the Egyptian plagues). This 
theological outlook towards Egypt and its inhabitants can be seen even more 
clearly in the medieval Karaites’ approach to its history. 


5 History 

Erom the traditional Jewish perspective history as such is unimportant. Earthly 
events, if not related to God, are devoid of meaning. There are, however, three 
significant moments on the Jewish axis of history when the otherwise perfectly 
transcendent divine comes into contact with the material world and thereby 
endows these moments with utter significance. These are: creation, revelation, 
and redemption. The most central among them is revelation, ft gives us a de¬ 
tailed account of creation and tells what to do so that the redemption may 
come. The occurrence of this focal event is intimately related to Egypt, ft is 
during the Israelites’ stay in this country that God chooses Moses as His proph¬ 
et, to whom He revealed Himself and through whom He performed miracles, 
and it is after the going out from this land that God revealed His teaching (the 
Torah). Eurthermore, the account of this particular period of the history of the 
Chosen People was included in the very text of the revelation, and thereby 
received the status of sacred history.^® Therefore Egypt’s role in a stage of this 
sacred history should arouse interest in devout readers of the Bible, includ¬ 
ing medieval Karaites, whose commentaries are known not only for their 


25 Cf. above, text at n. 3. 

26 See Y. H. Yerushalmi, Zakhor: Jewish History and Jewish Memory (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1989). Apart from creation, revelation, redemption, the only his¬ 
torical aspect that interests traditional Judaism is related to reconstructing the chain of 
Tradition. 
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linguistic-contextual and literary-structural, but also historic analyses of the 
biblical text. 

In fact, as Meira Polliack demonstrated, one of the great innovations of the 
medieval Karaites’ approach to Scripture, in general, and Japheth b. Eli’s in par¬ 
ticular, was that they attempted to read the biblical stories within their specific 
historical context, on the one hand avoiding anachronistic readings (i.e., pro¬ 
jecting into the biblical texts realities and concepts from later periods), and 
downplaying the actualizing trend (i.e., explaining them as if they referred to 
the commentators’ own times) on the other.^'^ To be sure, that is not to say 
that they completely rejected all such tendencies,^® but rather that they in¬ 
troduced scientific, historical criteria (or tools) to their exegetical discussions, 
and that these criteria became an important factor in establishing the meaning 
of the interpreted text.^® 

This “historicizing” (as Polliack calls it) tendency is given voice in the 
Egyptian context for instance in the way Japheth comments on Gen 47:26, 
where it says "And Joseph made it a statute concerning the land of Egypt unto 
this day, that Pharaoh should have the fifth; only the land of the priests alone 
did not become Pharaoh’s.’’ When interpreting the expression “unto this day” 
(ntn Dl’n Ip) the exegete attempts to determine for how long the law imposed 
by Joseph in Egypt remained in effect and states: 

In my opinion the most likely [interpretation of] the statement unto 
this day (Gen 47:26) is that this law had remained until the time of 


27 See M. Polliack, “Historicizing Prophetic Literature: Yefet ben ‘Eli's Commentary on Hosea 
and Its Relationship to al-Qumisi's Pitron” in Pesher Nahum: Texts and Studies in Jewish 
History and Literature from Antiquity through the Middle Ages presented to Norman Golb, 
ed. J. L. Kraemer and M. G. Wechsler (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011), 149-186, 
esp. 165. On the emergence of the medieval Karaites’ interest in history, see Marzena 
Zawanowska, “The Discovery of History in Medieval Bible Exegesis. Islamic Influences 
on the Emergence of Historical Sensibilities Among the Karaites as Exemplified in Their 
Innovative Treatment of the Story of the Tower of Babel (Genesis WA-frj" Jerwish Quarterly 
Review [forthcoming]. 

28 For an example of Japheth offering an actualizing interpretation, see his comment on 
Gen 15:14 below (text at n. 36). 

29 Thus, as opposed to the authors of the traditional rabbinic Midrash, medieval Karaite 
exegetes generally respected chronology and tried to establish basic historical facts re¬ 
lated to the events described in the Bible. Yet, just like their ancient predecessors, they 
assumed that Scripture was a trustworthy source of knowledge and a perfectly reliable 
document for establishing these facts and, most importantly, that everything described in 
it developed according to a preconceived divine plan, and as such had a deeper theologi¬ 
cal meaning. Cf above, n. 21. 
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Nebuchadnezzar, who drove them [i.e., the inhabitants of Egypt] away 
and destroyed their country.^® 

This concise explanation, which, at face value, appears a simple scientific re¬ 
construction of a historical fact, is extremely interesting, and, from a theologi¬ 
cal viewpoint, bold, as it implicitly suggests that the Torah might have been 
written (or at least received its final shape) only in the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(c. 634-562 bce). For according to this interpretation, the author (or final 
editor; Ar. aL-mudawwin) of the Pentateuch must have lived a long time after 
Moses to be able to declare that the law imposed by Joseph remained in effect 
in Egypt until the time when the Babylonian king invaded Egypt.^* 

This comment attests to the Karaites’ disinterested scholarly drive to estab¬ 
lish the true historical facts behind the events mentioned in Scripture, even 
if they contradict fundamental religious convictions. The Hebrew Bible does 
not specify until what time the law remained in effect and therefore Japheth 
has recourse to his historical knowledge to arrive at a correct understanding 
of the biblical expression “until this day.” In this, and other similar comments, 
the Karaites are real precursors of modern, secular studies of the biblical text 


30 DnN‘7U!!< ''t‘ 7N isnDUJ iNDt 'Vn ddiVn 'pu pD’ IN 'Up 3-ipN‘7N mn Dl'n IV 'Ipl 
Dmhu UTDl. See Ms. SP ios B218, fol. 49a. Cf. H. Ben-Shammai, “On mudawwin — the 
Editor of the Books of the Bible in Judaeo-Arabic Exegesis,” in Rishonim ve-Achronim: 
Studies in Jewish History presented to Avraham Grossman, ed. J. Hacker et al. (Jerusalem: 
The Zalman Shazar Center for Jewish History, 2009), 73-110, esp. p. 90 [Hebrew]. 

31 Much has been written on the Karaites' use of the term and concept of the biblical 
author-redactor (al-mudawwin), most probably introduced to medieval Bible exege¬ 
sis by Jacob al-Qirqisani. See Ben-Shammai, “On mudawwin"-, R. Drory The Emergenee 
of Jewish-Arabic Literary Contaets at the Beginning of the Tenth Century (Tel Aviv: Porter 
Institute of Poetics and Semiotics, 1988), i47ff. [Hebrew]; M. Goldstein, Karaite Exegesis in 
Medieval Jerusalem. The Judeo-Arabie Pentateueh Commentary of Yusuf ibn Nuh and Abu 
al-EarajHarun (Tubingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2011), 119-138; M. Polliack, “Karaite Conception 
of the Biblical Narrator (Mudawwin)" in Encyclopaedia of Midrash, ed. J. Neusner and 
A. J. Avery-Peck, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 1/350-374; I. Sasson and M. Polliack, “The 
Book of the Law in the House of the Lord is a Copy (‘nuskha’) Written by Moses; Yefet 
ben Eli's Commentary on 2 Kings 22;i-23;3,'' Ginze Qedem 10 (2014); 157-90 [Hebrew]; 
U. Simon, Eour Approaches to the Book of Psalms: Prom Saadiah Gaon to Abraham ibn Ezra 
(Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1982) [Hebrew]; trans. L. J. Schramm (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1991), 67-95 (Heb.), 71-97 (Eng.); Wechsler, Esther, 28-34. 
On the Karaites' revolutionary view that the Torah might not have been written down 
by Moses, as anticipating Spinoza's concepts, see Marzena Zawanowska, “Was Moses 
the mudawwin of the Torah? The Question of Authorship of the Pentateuch According 
to Yefet ben ‘Eli,” in Studies in Judaeo-Arabic Culture: Proceedings of the Pourteenth 
Conference of the SocietyforJudaeo-Arabic Studies, ed. H. Ben-Shammai et al. (Tel Aviv: Tel 
Aviv University 2014), 7*-35*. 
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in its historical context. Yet, of course, the scope of their scholarly interest in 
history is rather limited, normally being not only triggered by, but also to a 
large extent restricted to, reconstructing the immediate context of the biblical 
account. Accordingly, the history of Egypt interests them mainly, if not solely, 
in terms of its connection to the story of the children of Israel and their stay 
there. In his comment on Gen 47:27 Japheth declares: 

After [Scripture] had completed [recounting] the story (qissa) of the sev¬ 
enteen years [of hunger], wherein it informed [us] how the history of 
Egypt {qissaMitsrayim) developed during [these years], it returned to its 
purpose — [which is] to inform us about the stories of our forefathers, in 
order to connect them one to another.^^ 

Erom this comment it is evident that, in the exegete’s view, the purpose of bibli¬ 
cal narrative is to relate the stories of the forefathers of the Jewish nations, and 
that Egypt (or any other place except for the Holy Land for that matter) and 
its history {qissa Mitsrayim), serves merely as a stage, or a background to the 
report on the Chosen People and their lot. Accordingly, the Karaites’ interest 
in this land and its history is rather circumstantial. In addition, having inves¬ 
tigated in a quasi-scientific way selected details of the historical background 
of the forefathers’ sojourn in this land, these medieval exegetes frame the re¬ 
constructed in this manner story back in the context of the biblical text which 
they read with the theological-epistemological assumptions that it is divinely 
inspired, and thus also true, coherent and free of contradictions. 

Thus their outlook on the Israelites’ history in Egypt is chiefly construed as 
a realization of God’s words directed to Abram in Gen 15:14, which becomes a 
crucial verse in understanding the medieval Karaite approach to the “Egyptian 
episode” in the biblical stories about the Jewish forefathers.^^ Time and again, 
they refer to this passage to justify and explain different events in the history of 
Jacob’s offspring’s stay in Egypt, attempting to harmonize it with the prophecy 
from Genesis. While doing so, they usually emphasize two things. Eirst, that 
everything that happened there was purposely planned, directed and executed 


32 Nia-ip’ n'sn 'Vn pun xn’a nnsn nsp nu “I’a ■rip 'nVx jud nsp nnn jtt npa 

npa NUPDI’*? NUnVn -iNa'aX. See Ms. SP lOS B218, fol. 49b. The emphases in trans¬ 
lation are mine. 

33 See e.g., Japheth’s comments on Exod 3:8; 6:5 in Ms. sp los B218, fols. 156b, 190b. In the lat¬ 
ter comment Japheth emphasizes not only the fact that the Egyptian exile was a realiza¬ 
tion of God’s promise given to Abram in Gen 15, hut also that that God being omniscient 
{sabiq al-'ulum) knew ahead of time that they would deserve salvation (ge’ula). See also 
his comment on Num 20:15 in sp ios B366, fol. 192a. 
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by God, the undisputed master of history (in point of fact, this reflects the bib¬ 
lical approach to history as formulated in prophetic literature).Second, that 
God rules history in response to or depending on human actions, which He 
merely foresees. In other words, possessing perfect foreknowledge, the Creator 
knows ahead of time what people will do and orchestrates everything so that 
they get what they most deserve by their own unconstrained deeds. Both these 
assumptions reflect a theological outlook on history. The former aspect attests 
to these medieval scholars’ conviction (inspired by the Hebrew Bible) that his¬ 
tory possesses a transcendent dimension; it advances towards a certain goal 
and as such has a deeper meaning. The latter in turn relates to the paramount 
question, widely discussed in the Middle Ages, of free will and predestination, 
as well as the related issue of divine justice. The Karaites’ position on this issue, 
which highlights the fact that humans are not predestined to be sinners or 
righteous by divine will (His blessing or curse), but rather become so solely 
on account of their own free actions for which they deserve punishment or 
reward, once again testihes to these exegetes’ engagement with Mu'tazilite 
doctrine.^® 

Accordingly, medieval Karaite exegetes are convinced that the children of 
Israel went into exile in Egypt on account of their sinful deeds. In his commen¬ 
tary on Gen 15:14 Japheth states: 

In His words [and also that nation, whom they shall serve], will I judge 
[God] alluded to the ten plagues that He brought upon them [= the 
Egyptians] in Egypt, as well as to their sinking in the sea. Erom this state¬ 
ment Abram learned that they [= his offspring] would behave sinfully, 
and therefore deserve slavery and affliction, so the Egyptians [could] op¬ 
press them. This is similar to our exile (galut), which we deserved on ac¬ 
count of our disobedience to God, so our enemies [can] oppress us.^® 

In this way Egypt is depicted as a necessary instrument of well-deserved pun¬ 
ishment for the Israelites’ own sins. As such, it plays a purely instrumental role 

34 See e.g., Japheth’s comment on Gen 50:22,24 in Ms. sp los B218, fols. 127b, 131b, where the 
exegete emphasizes that it was God who decided ahead of time how long the Egyptian 
exile would last. 

35 Cf. Ben-Shammai, “Kalam,” 119. 

36 -irabx 'a Dnpntm -inna nn'bp NnnnN 'nbx man myp 'bx na a'ut' 'sjk p nbipi 
miapbN xnVtN in pauino’ 'UNpn nntn nun in naaN nbp bipbN Nnn im .n'ii’n 
nnu in NUNJauinoK mbx int Ntnibr team .nnb pnbN'u pnunbN p'b ’upbNi 

Njb I’nbN'U NJNapNI nbbxa NUN'Up. See Zawanowska, Abraham, 78*. The emphases 
in translation are mine. Interestingly, this comment on Japheth’s part includes a kind of 
“actualization.” According to the exegete, the current (i.e. medieval) exile is not a punish¬ 
ment for what happened in the remote past, but rather for current sins. 
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in history, perceived as the realization of God’s perfectly just plan. In addition, 
it is conceived of as a prototype of other Jewish exiles, and their virtual symbol 
(following in this respect the biblical conceptualization of this land). In this 
context Deut 28:69, where God threatens the Israelites that He will bring them 
back to Egypt if they do not keep the covenant, is often quoted.^'^ 

This theological outlook on history as described in the Bible can be seen not 
only in the way the Karaites interpret great historical events, like the more than 
four hundred years of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt and their spectacular exodus 
from this land, but also in small episodes, such as Abram’s visit to Egypt in time 
of famine related in Gen 12. According to medieval Karaites, this event that at 
hrst glance might appear insignihcant, in fact served an important (theologi¬ 
cal) purpose and was planned by God. When commenting on verse 10 of this 
chapter al-Qirqisani expounds: 

It is also said about this [story] that when God said [to Abram] and [IwiLL] 
make thy name great (v 2), He prompted him to go [dovra] to Egypt, so 
as to furnish to him and for his sake a proof and a miracle, which would 
inform [the inhabitants of the world] that he [was] a holy man (wall) of 
the Lord of the Universe and His prophet. [...] And thus [God’s] words 
and [Iwdl] make thy name great (v 2) were fulhlled.^® 

According to al-Qirqisani, God wished Abram to go down to Egypt in order to 
inform its inhabitants that he was a holy man of God and a prophet, and by 
doing so, make him known. Hence, the patriarch’s going down to this land has 
a deeper meaning that transcends the apparent reason of his journey there. 
A similar explanation is provided by the authors of the TaLkhls, who ascer¬ 
tain that: 

[God], the Sublime, brought the famine unto the inhabitants of the land 
[of Canaan] according to what He perceived as beneficial for His world. 
And He made it a reason for Abram, may peace be upon him, to go down 
to Egypt and gain a name.^® 


37 See, e.g., Japheth’s comment on Hosea 8:13 in Polliack and Schlossberg, Hosea, 203 (Heb.), 
379-381 (An). 

38 D’p’S -isn ’Sn -I’ltnVV rvs-ip naw n'nsKi Vxp ndS jn n'S’n qS'T ’a Vp npi 

qVna nna [...] rvati i’qSnpSn an 'Si ruN Nrun nSp’ nanpNi NJttma nSut< jm rh 

nau) n'jUKi 'Ip. See Ms. sp rnl Yevr.-Arab. i: 4529, fol. 28a-b. Cf. Cbiesa and Lockwood, 
“Newly-found,” 168 (Ar.), 176 (Engl.). 

39 run aaom nnSKp nStuin jn ntn Nn non y-ixSti Sntt ’Sp prtSta [’Sxj'pn xu 
DDK Sism -isn ’Sk [DKSJ'dSk [n’S]'p DH-IDK ItnnJK. See Ms. sp rnl Yevr.-Arab. i: 
4785, fol. 55b. 
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Thus, God purposely sent famine upon the land of Canaan to occasion 
Abram’s going down to Egypt and gaining a name. Japheth indicates a similar 
reason for Abram’s descent to Egypt. In his comment on Gen 12:10 he states: 

It is said that the Lord of the Universe brought the famine, so that it 
should be a reason for Abram to go down to Egypt, in order to have his 
name praised, as He [= God] had promised to him, when He said and 
[I will] make thy name great (Gen 12:2)."^° 

Incidentally, al-Qirqisani’s and Japheth’s comments nicely illustrate the 
Karaites’ endeavor to read individual patriarchal stories in the broader context 
of biblical narratives and to harmonize different reports with one another (in 
this case Gen 12:10 with verse 2 of the same chapter). The underlying assump¬ 
tions of all these explanatory comments are that different scriptural verses 
and/or passages are mutually complementary and need to be read in conjunc¬ 
tion with one another; and that history, as described in the Bible, is not just a 
collection of senseless, random facts, but that it develops according to well- 
planned schemes and as such has a deeper meaning that transcends its appar¬ 
ent dimension.^' Characteristically, moreover, this plan is created in response 
to, and not irrespective of human actions. Accordingly, the Karaites usually 
emphasize in this context that the main purpose of sending the famine upon 
the land of Canaan was to justly punish its inhabitants for their sins, which 
further attests to their sensibilities towards MuTazilite concepts. 

Such an approach to history in general, and the history of the Israelites in 
Egypt in particular, to some extent reflects the biblical standpoint. The events 


40 xna nnoNu mrS -iitn 'Vx d-qn -iNTutu uud id’V uxu m jx Vpi 

nVlpU mpi. See Zawanowska, Abraham, 21*. Cf. also with Japheth's com¬ 
ment on Genesis 12:13, where he states: “Another commentator says that God ordered 
[Abram] to tell her [i.e., Sarai] these words [i.e., to say that Abram was her brother]. And 
He informed him that Pharaoh would take her, and [that] He would plague him [i.e.. 
Pharaoh] with great plagues, and that, [finally], He would release her and do favors to 
Abram to make his name great, as He had promised him [when He said] and [I wilt] make 
thy name great (Gen 12:2). According to this commentator if she had said something of 
her own accord, it would have been possible that she would not have been taken, so He 
ordered her to say He is my brother (Gen 20:5), so that she be most certainly taken and in 
order that God [could] do to them, what He did, so as to make the glory of Abram, may 
peace be upon him, evident.” (‘ 7 ipVN N'Tn Nn*? ‘ 7 ip’ JN mnx nVVx JN TaN loan ' 7 Npl 

n"? -I’lm D-iax '‘7N jon’i Nn'‘ 7 'a’ ruxi dn'uji nxaTsa naTii’i xmox’ njna in naipi 
tNU*? Nrun in 'n n‘ 7 Np i"? niN -iDan‘ 7 N N'nn nijn ."law n'jUNi mjn xna nut n‘ 7 n; 
n‘ 75 Ja’ NO nna ‘7513’! .n‘ 7 Nnn Tama xin 'ns ‘ 7 ipn NnmN nja'®? Tam n‘ 7 N 
nip 'hp DiaN ‘yiiy ril'S). See Zawanowska, Abraham, 24*. For a similar argu¬ 
ment see also Japheth’s comment on Gen 38:5 in Ms. sp ios B217, fol. 94a. 

41 See, e.g., Japheth’s comment on Gen 41 discussed in Frank, Search, 119. Cf also above, n. 21. 
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described in the Hebrew Bible revolve around the Jewish forefathers, whereas 
the fate of the rest of the world serves merely as a background to the sacred 
history of the Chosen People. This is a traditional Jewish perspective which 
presents a binary vision of the world and its history, divided between the Jews 
and the meaningful moments of their interactions with the divine on the one 
hand, and on the other the Gentiles who generally do not experience such 
encounters and whose stories are therefore devoid of meaning from the reli¬ 
gious perspective. Little wonder, then, that traces of this theological concep¬ 
tualization of history also permeate the medieval Karaite conception of Egypt. 
In Judaism, moreover, the dichotomic worldview runs not only along ethical 
lines (distinguishing between righteous and sinners, which may overlap with 
the ethnic division into Jews and Gentiles), but also geographical ones dividing 
the world into the Land {ha-arets), that is the Holy Land, and everything that is 
outside of it {hul, i.e., huts la-arets), the rest of the world. This brings us to the 
question of geography. 


6 Geography 

Despite the Bible’s parsimony in describing the overall setting of narrated 
events, these usually do not occur in a complete vacuum, but rather take place 
in specific geographic locations. That is probably why the Karaites exhibit in¬ 
terest in geography in general, and the geography of the land of Egypt in par¬ 
ticular, as a place where important historical events took place. They attempt 
to identify the exact location of biblical toponyms.''^^ In this respect, their com¬ 
mentaries attest to a quasi-scientific drive to identify precisely the contempo¬ 
rary Arabic equivalents of the biblical Hebrew names. 

Thus, for example, the general term “Egypt” may, in their view, mean both 
the whole country, but also in a more narrow sense it may refer to the city 
of Eustat alone {qasba Misr, balad al-Fustdt), as used in Genizah documents, 
and as today the term Misr can denote the capital city of Cairo.^^ In addition, 
the Karaites represent the land of Goshen {erets Goshen), where the Israelites 
settled during their “Egyptian exile,” with ard aL-Sadlr,^^^ while the land of 
Shur (a place in the southwest of Palestine on the eastern border of Egypt, or 


42 The Karaites usually pay attention to the geography of the land of Goshen as an impor¬ 
tant place in the Israelites' history as described in the Bible. See, e.g., Japheth’s comment 
on Gen 46:33-34 in Ms. SP los B218, fol. 32a, where he describes the geographic location 
of this land. 

43 See Japheth’s comment on Joel 4:19 in Marwick, Retribution & Redemption, 40. 

44 See Japheth’s rendering of Gen 46:34 in Ms. sp ios B218, fol. 33a, 117b, 16b. 
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within its border, which the Israelites passed after having crossed the Red Sea; 
Exod 15:22-23) with Jufar.'*^® Furthermore, the cities (or the whole region) of 
Pithom and Rameses (Ramses), which, according to the Hebrew Bible, were 
built by the Israelites as part of their forced labor (Exod 1:11), stand, in their 
view, for Fayyum and ‘Ayn Shams.^® 

Yet the Karaites tried to identify not only the location of lands and cities 
mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, but also mountains and rivers. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to them, the river Shihdr refers to the Nile (aL-nlL),'^'^ whereas the river called 
“the Egyptian Ye’or” (ye’orMitsrayim) relates to the Great Canal (khalljMisr; lit. 
“the Egyptian bay,” an ancient canal that leads from Fustat to the Red Sea)."^® 
Sometimes, however, they are uncertain about the exact location of a place or 
river mentioned in the scriptural account and their translations and/or com¬ 
mentaries register this uncertainty. For instance, this is the case with the river 
called “the Brook of Egypt” (ndhdl Mitsrayim), which the Karaites identify ei¬ 
ther with “the Egyptian Nile” (nil Misr), or, and more often so, with a river in 
Gaza known as “the Brook of Tukhan” (Wdd al-Tukhdn) which Saadya before 
them identified with Wddlai-’Arlsh. The exact location of this river is particu¬ 
larly important, since it sets the southern boundaries of the area promised by 
God to Abram in Gen 15:18 (“Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river 
of Egypt [ndhdlMitsrayim] unto the great river, the river Euphrates”). 

Already the translation layer of Japheth’s commentary on this verse attests 
to his uncertainty with regard to the exact location of this river. Following 
the solution implemented by the ancient authors of the Aramaic Targums 
who rendered this toponym in the target language in a literal, imitative way 
(nahara’ de-Mitsrayim), the Karaite exegete represents it by the Arabic nahr 
Misr, without trying to specify which of the Egyptian brooks the text is talking 
about. The commentary layer further testifies to the exegete’s doubts with re¬ 
gards to its exact location (and thus also the boundaries of the promised land), 
since he discusses there various possible options of locating it: 

Then He [= God] mentioned the border limits of the [promised] land 
when He said from the river of Egypt (nahal Mitsrayim) unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates. But the sages disagree about [the exact location 


45 See Japheth’s rendering of Gen 16:7,25:18 in Zawanowska, ^6ra/;am, 92*, 278*. 

46 See Japheth's rendering of Gen 47:11 in Ms. sp ios B218, fol. 38b. 

47 See P. D. Wendkos, ed.. The Arabic Commentary of Yefet b. Ali the Karaite on the Book of 
Jeremiah: jyo Folios Edited from Three MSS. with Critical Notes, PhD diss. (Dropsie College, 
1969), 2. 

48 See Japheth’s comment on Amos 8:8 in Marwick, Retribution & Redemption, 108-9, and on 
Amos 9:5 in ibid., 115. 
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of] “the river of Egypt” {nahal Mitsrayim). Some of them say that He 
meant by it the Egyptian Nile, whereas others maintain that He re¬ 
ferred to a place called Wad al-Tukhdn, which is within the conhnes of 
Gaza and in a different place, is indeed called the Brook of Egypt {nahal 
Mitsrayim) (Josh 15:4).'^® 

Most likely, Japheth’s explanations concerning the possible locations of the 
Brook of Egypt and its identihcation with contemporary names of rivers re¬ 
flect a wider Karaite consensus with regard to this matter. Eor example, in the 
Talkhls we read: 

It is said that His [i.e., God’s] words from the river of Egypt refer to the 
Egyptian Nile, but it is [also] said that it is Wadi al-Takhdn, [which is] 
within the conhnes of Gaza.®° 

Hence, interestingly, the Karaites do not try to expand the boundaries of 
the Promised Land by unmistakably identifying “the Brook of Egypt” {nahal 
Mitsrayim) with “the Egyptian Nile” {nllMisr). On the contrary, they are more 
inclined to agree that this biblical name refers to a river in Gaza, known to 
them as “the Brook of Tukhan” {Wdd[i\ ai-Tukhdn). It is not implausible that 
this river is identical with a brook known today as “nahal ha-Besor" If this was 
the case, the Karaites' genuine scientihc determination of its geographic loca¬ 
tion would coincide with the results of the latest archeological research on 
this matter. Eurthermore, it is quite surprising that, as far as I can see, none 
of the medieval Karaites followed Saadya, who identihed this river with WddI 
ai-’Arlsh, located in the northeastern part of the Sinai peninsula.®* The latter 
identihcation, which in all likelihood was originally suggested by the author 
of the Septuagint who rendered nahal Mitsrayim in Isa 27:12 with the Greek 


49 ms mj “nan nnan iy nnya nnaa “aKpa I'aaVN nn ’siu "id't d'h 
p'Sin ’Vk na I'ly' ruK nn'Spa Vttpi isn bu ra in' ruK orrspa Vttp nnsn iru ’a 
D’-isn “anj Tax p'Sin ’a n'no’ ipi nu ann ’a in ’'n'att ixan'ax ntu nb ‘attp’. See 
Zawanowska, Abraham, 84*. While commenting on Numbers 34:5,Japheth merely reiter¬ 
ates what he has explained in the afore-cited commentary on Genesis 15:18, and states: 
“The sages disagree about [the exact location] the river of Egypt (nahalMisrayim). Some 
of them say that He [e.g., God] meant by it the Egyptian Nile, while others maintain that 
He referred to a place called Wad al-Tukhdn which is close to the border of Gaza. And it is 
the most likely [interpretation].” (n’Un niN Dnyp 3 ‘ 7 Npa D’lyn “7™ ’3 

anpa in ’'n‘ 7 N iKan'?^ nxi nb ‘ 7 Np’ p'sin ’Vn na n’ui’ niK nn'ypa Vxpi nsn Vu na 
anp^SM ini nu nn). See Ms. sp los C072, fol. 91b. 

50 nu nnn ’a iKan‘ 7 K nxi in ‘7a ‘7’pi nsn Su na n! 8 nn‘ 7 K Vp [Dn]'yi 2 mja npi. See Ms. 
SP RNL Yevr.-Arab. i: 4785 fols. 65b-66a. 

51 See Japheth’s comment on Joshua 15:4 in Robinson,/os/iua, 128. 
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Rhinocorura (viz., the name of a region lying between ancient Egypt and the 
land of Israel as well as towns and rivers within it; Ar. Qal’at aL-’Ansh), for a long 
time prevailed also in modern scholarship. Hence, in this case, the Karaites 
turn out to be real precursors of modern scholarly investigation of the biblical 
geography. 

Finally, the question of Egypt’s climate is sometimes addressed by these me¬ 
dieval scholars. Already the Bible praises Egypt as a particularly fertile land, 
partly thanks to the good climate, to the point that its fertility becomes prover¬ 
bial (e.g. Gen 13:10).^^ It is little wonder, therefore, that the motif of the famous 
abundance of Egyptian crops, resulting from its particular geographic-climatic 
conditions, appears also in the medieval Karaites’ commentaries. Yet again, 
their authors do not delve deeply into this issue, but rather having established 
certain basic facts about these specific conditions (such as the Nile river’s an¬ 
nual overflow and the beneficial effect of this flooding on the land),®^ they em¬ 
ploy them for ideological purposes. Among other things, they use it to justify 
the biblical forefathers’ decisions to leave the Holy Land and go down to Egypt, 
which happened regularly, especially in the times of famine.®^ For example, in 
his comment on Gen 12:10, Japheth declares that Abram went there because 
“the abundance [of crops] in Egypt was greater than in [any] other country 
close to the land of Canaan.’’®® Thus references to the proverbial fertility of 
Egypt do not stem from the exegetes’ genuine scientific interest in this land 
and its climate, but serve an apologetic purpose. 

Hence, we may conclude that in general, the medieval Karaites are not par¬ 
ticularly interested in the geography of the land of Egypt as such; as in the case 
of history, their inquiries in this respect too are clearly not only inspired by the 
sacred text, but also limited to identifying places mentioned in it. In addition. 


52 For an example of Karaite author praising the fertility of Egyptian land, see Japheth’s 
comment on Gen 41:19 in Ms. SP los B217, fol. 148a. The Karaites are also clearly aware of 
the fact that Egypt is located on the trade route. See, e.g., Japheth’s comment on Gen 37:25 
in Ms. SP lOS B217, fol. 83b. 

53 For the Karaites’ mention of the phenomenon of the Nile’s annual flooding and its benefi¬ 
cial effect over the land, see e.g.,Yefet’s comment on Gen 47:18 inMss. sp ios B218, fol. 45a 
and SP IOS B217, fol. 159a. 

54 For the sake of comparison, the authors of the Talkhls state that Abram went down to 

Egypt simply because “there was a custom among the inhabitants of the land of Canaan 
to go down to Egypt in the time of the famine.” (DNiy‘ 7 }< DD~I JN*? XmU JH ISQ TSpi 

-inn 'Vn punV INnt 'a), see Ms. SP RNL Yevr.-Arab. i: 4785 fol. 55b. 

55 xmu in Tnax -inna ixa ix in ixn‘7a‘7X in xnnu in -inn '‘7X nnxnmx 'a Vpi 
nn 'Vx njjx xn ’Vx pun’ ix ’n’ ub nix X'S’X b’pi .ipia ynx in na’npVx ixnVaVx in 
anp’ xbi nnin npa’ ix ’xna .onn’in max ma in nann npnV’a n’nxiVx iVn ix pizim 

DnJQ. See Zawanowska, Al^ra/zam, 21^. 
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there is a theological dimension to their outlook on geography in general, 
and that of Egypt in particular, which is reflected in the way the Karaites refer 
to this land. 


7 Different Names and Appellations 

The most frequent name for Egypt in the Hebrew Scriptures is Mitsrayim,^^ 
and thus also in the Karaites’ exegetical compositions, whose authors either 
use this Hebrew term, or its Arabic equivalent, Misr. Yet the Karaites quite 
often also use other appellations, not found in the Bible nor, as far as I know, in 
earlier Jewish sources. The most common among them is “the foreign land” or, 
more literally, “the land of foreignness” (erets \ha-]gerut).^'^ The relatively fre¬ 
quent use of this metonymy is hardly surprising, since the Bible often associ¬ 
ates Egypt with foreignness, making it almost an archetype of a foreign country 
and culture (or state of foreignness in general).®® Sometimes, moreover, they 
also call it “the land of exile” {erets {ha-^galut),^^ which makes a direct connec¬ 
tion between the stay of Jacob’s offspring there and other, later Jewish exiles, 
or “the land of impurity” {erets [ha-]tum’a), which they contrast with “the land 
of holiness” {erets ha-qedushah), that is the land of Israel.®® 


56 Sometimes it is also called by poetic appellations, such as “the land of Ham” (e.g., in 
Ps 105:23, 27; cf. also Ps 78:51), most likely alluding in this way to Ham, the son of Noah, 
and “Rahab” (“the proud,” or “insolent”). 

57 See, e.g., Japheth's comments on Gen 48:4 in Ms. sp ios B218, fol. 54b, Exod 3:17 in Ms. 
SP los B218, fol. 162b, and Micah 6:4 in Marwick, Retribution & Redemption, 206. Cf. 
Friedmann, Obadiah, Jonah, Mieah and Nahum, 23. Cf also Avishur, Latter Prophets, 117 
[Hebrew]. 

58 There are a number of biblical admonitions for the children of Israel to treat strangers 
well, remembering that they were themselves strangers in the land of Egypt (Deut 10:19; 
23:7). It is a matter of conjecture, but I believe that as far as Egypt is concerned, this ap¬ 
pellation seems neutral in the sense that although it is meant to reflect the negative emo¬ 
tional attitude of Jacob’s offspring towards “the foreign land” (erets [ha-]gerut) where they 
sojourned as “strangers” (gerim) and their feelings of longing to their homeland together 
with discomfort at being away from it (subjective perspective), the term as such does not 
connote anything negative about the land itself or its inhabitants (objective perspective). 

59 See e.g. Japheth’s comment on Exod 2:23 in Ms. SP los B218, fol. 153a. This term again, I be¬ 
lieve, is meant to convey the emotional attitude of the Karaite authors towards the state 
of exile in general and the Egyptian exile in particular, without expressing any moral, or 
other, judgment on this particular land or its inhabitants as such. 

60 See above, text at n. 36. See also, e.g. Japheth’s comment on Gen 46:1 in Ms. sp ios B218, 
fols. 22-23. lu contrast with the previously mentioned appellations, however, this met- 
onym resonates with pejorative overtones, indicating a geographic space that is not 
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Inventing and using such appellations to refer to Egypt again reflects, I be¬ 
lieve, a binary view of the world which, according to medieval Karaites, is di¬ 
vided into two separate spheres, or dichotomic entities — homeland, namely 
the land of Israel, the Holy Land, or the promised land, which is pure (i.e. mor¬ 
ally positive), and to which the children of Israel should return in an unspeci- 
hed future, and the rest of the world, including the land of Egypt, which is 
impure (and thus morally negative) where they were to sojourn only temporar¬ 
ily, as punishment for their sins.®* 

This Karaite belief in the special status of the land of Israel versus all 
other countries and in the need to return there is reflective of their partic¬ 
ular ideology — certainly inspired by or drawn from the Hebrew Bible, the 
focal point of their scholarly interests — which has sometimes been called 
Palestinocentrism, and which is closely related to their conviction that they 
were living on the eve of messianic redemption.®^ Although Rabbanite Jews 
also longed for Zion, a place repeatedly mentioned in prayers, and awaited for 
the messianic redemption there, the Babylonian leadership, which during the 
Gaonic period gained hegemony over the Jewish world, enabled the religion to 
be observed outside of the land of Israel by creating and promulgating halakh- 
ic legislation (the Oral Law) that was adapted to the lack of a political center 


theologically neutral. It suggests something deeply disturbing and morally reprehensible, 
apparently hinting at something more than mere ritual impurity. 

61 The very division of the world into these two dichotomic spaces of exile and the land of 
Israel has moral underpinnings. There is one land which is holy and pure and as such it 
does not tolerate sinful behavior on the part of its inhabitants, whereas the rest of the 
world does. In Japheth’s commentary on Gen 12:10 we read: “It is also said that the Lord 
of the Universe has never ceased to strike the inhabitants of this land with famine and 
pestilences, whenever its inhabitants were disobedient [to God], since it is a Holy Land 
and it does not allow for the impurity. Therefore, when the Canaanites spread in the land 
[of Canaan] and commenced to [commit] iniquities. He brought the famine upon it. And 
when the famine increased and became heavy, [Abram] could not stay [there any lon¬ 
ger].” (jnubNu y-ixbN mn indd 'bp ipna’ ntun bt’ nb pnbNpbN m jn N'S'n b'pi 
-abx -lUiruN xnba .mxnobN bnnnn xbi nuinp px xruxb xnbnx xiip n'tn KuibNi 
ruan’ nb bp'ni piubx TXt xn Tjpa .piubx n'bp axu 'iiNpnbN 'a 'Taxi 'yaxbx 'a 'jpj 
•DNpnbx). See Zawanowska, Aira/iam, 21*. 

62 On the Karaites' negation of the exile and their call for the return to the Holy Land, see 
the illuminating paper by Y. Erder, “The Negation of the Exile in the Messianic Doctrine 
of the Karaite Mourners of Zion,” huca 68 (1997): 109-40. See also a recent publication by 
Sasson, Proverbs, 121-23. On mainstream (Rabbanite) Judaism as upholding the diasporic 
model of life which enabled the Jewish nation and religion to exist and survive away from 
their homeland, see M. G. Wechsler, The Book of Conviviality in Exile (Kitab al-inas bi-l- 
jatwa) (Leiden: Brill, 2015). 
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in the Holy Land.®^ In practice it helped to maintain and uphold the Jewish ex¬ 
istence in the Diaspora and supported the strengthening of the Jewish settle¬ 
ment outside of the land of Israel. The Karaites strongly opposed this diasporic 
ideology. Yet it should be noted that in this sense their conception of Egypt, as 
reflected in the above-mentioned pejorative appellations, is negative only in as 
much as it was for the children of Israel a place of exile. In other words, their 
biased attitude towards this land reflects their generally anti-diasporic ideol¬ 
ogy, and their aversion to the very idea of the exile, of which Egypt became 
merely a symbol, rather than a truly deprecating conception of (or attitude 
towards) this particular land and its inhabitants. 


8 Conclusions 

On the whole, despite Egypt being mentioned nearly 700 times in the Hebrew 
Bible, medieval Karaites displayed relatively little interest in this land and 
its inhabitants. Although their community was centered around the ethos 
of study and they acknowledged the importance of acquiring knowledge, 
the scope of knowledge that they were interested in acquiring was limited to 
scholarly disciplines that were ancilliary to the study of Scripture. They gen¬ 
erally believed that the Hebrew Bible contained everything that man should 
know. Accordingly, their interest in Egypt was both inspired by and restricted 
to the scriptural text, while their concept of this land and its inhabitants was 
to a large extent shaped by it, reflecting its Palestinocentrism, as well as its in¬ 
strumental approach to Egypt perceived in Scripture as a mere background for 
the realization of God’s plan towards the Jewish nation. In addition, the gen¬ 
erally ambivalent biblical attitude towards the Egyptians as encapsulated in 
the aetiological narrative of its origins is reflected in Karaite halakhah, which 
perpetuates the scriptural binary outlook on humanity divided between righ¬ 
teous monotheist believers and sinful idolaters. Einally, like the Hebrew Bible 
(especially the prophetic texts), the Karaites use the name of this land as a 
symbol of the condition of exile and state of strangeness. 

Eor all that, it is possible to discern in their commentaries a genuine sci- 
entihc drive to establish certain basic sociological, geographical, and his¬ 
torical facts mentioned in the Scriptures, or to authenticate them against 


63 See Erder, “Negation,” 118. On the view that “the Karaite Mourners of Zion regarded their 
very appearance as a sign foretelling the start of the process of redemption, and they 
deemed their decision to go and live in Palestine as an important stage in accelerating 
this process,” see ibid., no. On the attitude of the Rabbanite leadership in Babylonia and 
Palestine, see ibid., 116-118. 
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extra-textual, scientific evidence, as well as to fill its gaps (missing details) with 
reliable information drawn from other sources. Furthermore, they clearly try 
to understand the Hebrew Bible, including its account of the Israelites’ stay in 
Egypt, in the context of its own time and space, generally avoiding actualizing 
or anachronistic readings typical of the ancient Midrash. In addition, they con¬ 
duct their investigations with scientific rigor and respect for specific methods 
and tools of a given scholarly discipline, usually without reading into the bibli¬ 
cal text their own preconceived notions, or wistful aspirations. Accordingly, 
for instance, they do not try to expand the geographic borders of the promised 
land to the Egyptian Nile. Moreover, they are not afraid to question theological 
dogmas, like that of the Mosaic authorship of the entire Torah, if genuine sci¬ 
entific (historical) inquiry leads them to an opposite conclusion. Occasionally, 
in the absence of other reliable sources, they endeavor to check certain de¬ 
tails of the biblical account, such as the Egyptians’ customs and social norms, 
against the evidence of their own experience. In all these respects, their ap¬ 
proach to interpreting the Hebrew Bible, including the Egyptian narratives, is 
not far removed from that typical of the modern period. 

Yet, having established in a scientific or quasi-scientific way the basic his¬ 
torical, geographic, and sociological context of a given Egyptian episode de¬ 
scribed in Scripture, the pendulum of the Karaites’ interest moves back to the 
Hebrew Bible in that they try to frame the reconstructed story in the broader 
context of scriptural narratives (which they attempt to harmonize with one 
another), as well as their religious ideology and binary worldview, according to 
which: history is divided into meaningful and senseless; people into righteous 
and sinners; while the lands into pure (or holy) and impure (or unholy). Last 
but not least, this dichotomic and morally non-neutral representation of real¬ 
ity is integrated into the conceptual framework of the Islamic rationalist theol¬ 
ogy {kaldm), in particular that of the Mu'tazilite school, to which the Karaites 
subscribed and in which divine justice ( ddi) was one of the central dogmas. As 
a result, their general conceptualization of the land of Egypt and its inhabit¬ 
ants is a theological one. The Egyptians belong with the sinners, though they 
are not the worst among them, their land is not pure and holy, while their his¬ 
tory, geography, social norms, as well as religion and culture are important only 
insofar as they are connected to the sacred history, serving as its background. 

All this bear testimony to the idiosyncratic Karaite ideology which called for 
the return to Scripture and its careful reading in its own context, without the 
intermediary medium of traditional explanations (the Oral Law), as well as the 
return to the land of Israel, the only place where the Hebrew Bible could be 
truly observed. This was meant to invalidate the rabbinic model of Jewish exis¬ 
tence in dispersion, governed by the Oral Tradition which enabled the religion 
to be observed outside of the Holy Land. The Karaites proposed in its stead an 
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entirely new, alternative model of Judaism in which Egypt serves mainly as 
both a paradigm and symbol of the dark state of exile and strangeness. 
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CHAPTER 24 


Living in Egypt — a Maimonidean Predicament 

Joanna Weinberg 

To the memory of Ada Rapoport-Albert 


The sixteenth-century Huguenot scholar Isaac Casaubon owned a fairly large 
library of Jewish books.' Like many of his contemporaries Casaubon read with 
pen in hand ready to note down any notable ideas or facts. These memoranda 
were often deposited on the title-pages of his books which thereby became 
transformed into indices of great utility. One book in Casaubon’s possession 
was Sebastian Munster’s bilingual Hebrew and Latin edition of an abbreviated 
version of the Sefer Mitsvot GadoL (Semag), a compilation of the traditional 
6r3 positive and negative commandments. On the title-page Casaubon had 
jotted down just one reference: ‘Negative commandment 227 — Maimon liv¬ 
ing in Egypt.’^ Indeed, in his Semag, an almost canonical legal text often read 
in epitome form, the thirteenth-century French Tosahst Moses of Coucy had 
listed negative commandment 227 as a prohibition for Jews to reside in Egypt: 
“The Holy One, Blessed be He, commanded that Jews should never return to 
Egypt... You may not return there to take up permanent residence, but you 
may return there for trade and business transactions. We can only wonder 
about the various Jewish communities who reside there; moreover, our Rabbi 
Moses ben Maimon took up residence there ...” Moses of Coucy then proceed¬ 
ed to present some explanations culled from earlier rabbinic sources to defend 
Maimonides’ apparently blatant infringement of a biblical law. 

In his Latin translation of the abbreviated Semag, Munster had informed his 
readers: “I am not going to translate everything precisely — it would become 
an enormous task — I will give students of the Hebrew language only a pre¬ 
digested text.”^ And that is precisely what he did in this particular case. After 

1 On Isaac Casaubon see Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg, "I have always loved the 
Holy Tongue”. Isaae Casaubon, the Jews, and a Forgotten Chapter in Renaissanee Seholarship 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2011); for a description of his library see Appendix 3. 

2 Catalogue omnium praeeeptorum legis Mosaieae, quae ab hebraeis sexeenta et tredeeim nume- 
rantur, cum succincta Rabinorum expositione et additione traditionum, quibus irrita feeerunt 
mandata Dei. Haee Sebast. Munsterus utriusque linguae Latinae et Hebraieae, studiosis leg- 
enda impartit (Basel: H. Petrus, 1533). Casaubon’s copy of this work is in the British Library 
ORB 30/5652. On the Latin title-page (which is slightly different from that on the Hebrew side 
of the work) Casaubon writes: ‘Praec. Negat. 227 Moses Maimonio in Aeg. habit.’ 

3 For a description of this book see Joseph Prijs, Die Easier Hebrdisehen Drueke (14^2-1866) 
(Olten: Urs Graf-Verlag, 1964), 65-7. Munster writes (Epistola ad lectorem sig. a4 recto): ‘nec 
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having produced a faithful rendering of the prohibition not to live in Egypt, 
Munster then provided his own summary of the original: “It is therefore surpris¬ 
ing that the very wise Moses ben Maimon lived in Egypt.”^ Munster attached 
the honorihc epithet ‘very wise’ to Maimonides’ name: he did not mention the 
other Jewish communities of Egypt, nor did he list the possible reasons for the 
violation of the commandment as expounded in the Semag. The reader’s at¬ 
tention is therefore drawn to Munster’s reference to Maimonides. The sugges¬ 
tion that Maimonides had committed a gross transgression would have caused 
some kind of consternation in learned Christian circles. It is well documented 
that early modern Hebraists held Maimonides in the highest esteem — they 
dubbed him ‘the rational Jew’ who, unlike the majority of his co-religionists, 
did not express facetious, blasphemous or ridiculous ideas. Yet, here in a legal 
code he is castigated as a sinner, and caught red-handed, clearly flouting bibli¬ 
cal law. 

Casaubon clearly saw the irony — his index notation and his marking of the 
passage in the book is potent proof of his own discomfort or perhaps simple 
surprise that, according to all evidence, the model Jew Moses ben Maimon had 
taken a mighty fall from his pedestal. 

If Christians were taken aback by Maimonides’ transgression of a biblical 
commandment, what about Rambam’s fellow Jews? The extant documentary 
evidence shows in no uncertain terms that this legal proscription flies in the 
face of historical reality. As Miriam Erenkel has demonstrated in this volume, 
there are numerous testimonies of medieval life in Egypt that document the 
intense interaction and mutual dependency between the communities of 
Egypt and those of the Land of Israel.® Parallel universes, though, can exist. 
And over many centuries exegetes and halakhists have put much energy into 
analysing the source of the prohibition on living in Egypt: its meaning and 
signihcance, and when and where it might be abrogated. Though all kinds of 
ingenuity went into the discussion, the matter remained urgent — until our 
own time. My paper will examine some of the responses to this seemingly in¬ 
tractable problem. 


ad unguem omnia voluimus vertere (crevisset enim opus in immensum) ne Hebraicae lin¬ 
guae studiosis nihil nisi praemansum exhiberemus cibum.' 

4 Catalogus, sig. d4: ‘Praeceptum ccxxvii Prohibit Deus ne ludaei revertantur in Aegyptum. 
Deut. 17 quod intelligendum est de habitatione non mercantia. Mirum igitur est cur sapi- 
entissimus ille Moses filius Maimon habitavit in Aegypto.’ Casaubon marks the passage: 
‘Maimon in Aegypto.’ 

5 See M. Frenkel, “From Egypt to Palestine and Back: Links and Channels in Medieval Judaism,” 
chapter 18 of this volume. 
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We will begin in the fourteenth century in the hands of one of the exiles 
of the expulsion of the Jews from France in 1306. Known as Estori ha-Parhi, 
this Jewish physician is renowned for his work the Kaftorva-Ferah. Written in 
about 1320, Kaftor va-Ferah is a lengthy exposition of laws relating to the Land 
of Israel in the course of which the author offers a wealth of information on 
the antiquities and the topography of the country.® It is to Jerusalem Estori fled 
aher various meanderings through Spain and Provence, but eventually he also 
leh Jerusalem for Beit She’an where he completed the writing of his popular 
legal travelogue. 

Relevant to our topic is a passage in chapter five of Kaftor va-Ferah where 
Estori expatiated on the lamentable situation of ‘our times’ when most peo¬ 
ple indulged in acts that are actually forbidden by Talmudic law. These egre¬ 
gious misdemeanours included that of living in the land of Egypt, a practise 
that entailed the transgression of three negative commandments according 
to the traditional computation. Apparently, this particular transgression mer¬ 
ited more extensive discussion. Estori digressed from his main narrative, pro¬ 
ceeding to tell a bizarre story involving a certain Rabbi Samuel allegedly one 
of Maimonides’s grandsons.^ According to Rabbi Samuel, so Estori reported, 
“Rabbi Moses of blessed memory used to sign all letters with the words ‘Erom 
the writer who transgresses three negative commandments every day.”’ What 
a confession — but to date no such codicil attached to any of Maimonides’ 
autograph letters has been discovered.® The story continues. Estori ha-Parhi 
was clearly affected by the dramatic news conveyed to him by Maimonides’ 
grandson and in this state of shock told his readers that he tried to console 
Rabbi Samuel — a half-hearted consolation [hatsi nehamak). He proposed 
that Maimonides may have been forced to remain in Egypt as physician ‘to the 
King of Egypt.’ Such situations had been recorded in the Talmud as for example 
in tractate Sota (49b) when they permitted Abtilus b. Reuben to trim hair in 


6 On Estori ha-Parhi see Rabbi Estori ha-Parchi. Pioneering researeher of the Land of IsraeL. 
History, Thought, Reality ed. I. Rozenson and S. Glicksberg (Jerusalem: Efrata College Press, 
2015). Of particular interest is Estori’s Hebrew translation of a pharmaceutical guide by 
Armengaud Blaise entitled Tabula Antidotarii and edited by M. McVaugh and L. Ferre in 
Transaetions of theAmeriean Philosophieal Soeiety, ns 90/6 (2000). 

7 Estori ha-Parhi, Kaftor va-Ferah (Venice, 1548), f 18 verso. Repr., ed. Hirsch Edelmann (Berlin, 
1852), p. 12. There is no known R Samuel grandson of Maimonides, although it is claimed that 
David, son of Maimonides may have had three sons: the known Obadiah and David, and a 
third called Abu al-Fadl: see P. B. Fenton, “A Letter of Greetings to R Hayyim ben Hanan’el 
ha-Dayyan from the Genizah,” Zutot (2002), 77-84, 78. 

8 For sample autograph letters of Maimonides see Joel Kraemer in Maimonidean Studies, ed. 
Arthur Hyman (New York: Yeshiva University Press, 1990-1991), vol. 1,87-98 and vol. 2,61-94. 
The letters end very simply and often do not even bear the name of Maimonides. 
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front (i.e. making a kind of fringe), apparently a heretical act in Amorite mode, 
because he had close associations with the Government. 

Alternatively, Estori suggested. Rabbi Samuel could hnd solace in the solu¬ 
tions put forward by other commentators who had proposed that the prohibi¬ 
tion only pertained to those who travelled to Egypt via the wilderness of the 
Red Sea. This final suggestion, proposed by many a desperate commentator, is 
clearly an allusion to the verse in Exodus that provided a reason for the some¬ 
what circuitous route by which God led the Israelites out of Egypt: "Eor God 
said, ‘The people may have a change of heart when they see war and return to 
Egypt.’ So, God led the people roundabout, by way of the Wilderness of the Red 
Sea.” (Exod 13:17-18). 

We will return to these apologetics. Eor the moment it suffices to say the ob¬ 
vious. Estori ha-Parhi was a Maimonidean. We certainly know where his sympa¬ 
thies lay. The second paragraph of his introduction to the Kaftorva-Ferak reads 
like a version of Maimonides’ Thirteen Principles of Eaith.® The reputation of 
the ‘eagle’ was at stake, and the story wherever it came from set out to exoner¬ 
ate Maimonides from any wrongdoing. The facts could not be concealed — 
Maimonides spent the last part of his life in Egypt. Apparently, some staunch 
supporters of Maimonides were unable to accept the truth tout court. Instead, 
yet another legend about the legendary Maimonides circulated — according 
to this report Maimonides endured his sinful existence in Egypt in a perpetual 
state of penitence. 

The key rabbinic text that seems to constitute the background to much 
of the later legislation and discussion of the prohibition not to return to Egypt 
is the passage in the Tannaitic midrash on Exodus, Mekhilta d’Rabbi Ishmael 
in which Exod 14.13 is the starting-point of the exegesis. 

And Moses said unto the people: ‘Eear ye not, stand still, and see the sal¬ 
vation of the Lord, which He will work for you to-day; for whereas ye have 
seen the Egyptians to-day, ye shall see them again no more for ever.’ 

Ostensibly, these are words of encouragement to an apprehensive people who 
had only recently gained their freedom from slavery. But the last unit in the 
verse acquires a different significance when in the hands of the midrashic au¬ 
thor it is connected intertextually to two other verses which use the same verb 
(iSon ab) ‘you will never again ...’ in a similar construction. In Deut 17:16 the 
King receives clear warning about what he should not do: 


9 Kajior va-Ferah, f. 2 verso. 
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Only he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people to re¬ 
turn to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses; forasmuch as the 
Lord hath said unto you: ‘Ye shall henceforth return no more [pson N®?] 
that way’ 

In Deut 28:68, the return to Egypt is described as a punishment and the cul¬ 
mination of all the disasters that will befall the people as a result of their 
wrongdoing. 

And the LORD shall bring thee back into Egypt in ships, by the way 
whereof I said unto thee: ‘Thou shalt see it no more [Ton N*?] again’; and 
there ye shall sell yourselves unto your enemies for bondmen and for 
bondwoman, and no man shall buy you. 

In the midrash, these three verses become connected by means of the recur¬ 
ring phrase ‘you shall not... again.’'° 

In three places God warned Israel not to return to Egypt as is said, ‘for 
whereas ye have seen the Egyptians to-day, ye shall see them again no more 
for ever.' It also says, ‘Ye shall heneeforth return no more that way'. And it 
also says, ‘Thou shalt see it no more again.'Yet three times they returned, 
and three times they fell. The hrst was in the days of Sennacherib, as it 
is said. Woe to them that go down to Egypt for help (Isa 31:1). The second 
was in the days of Yohanan son of Kareah, as it is said, ‘Then it shall eome 
to pass that the word, whiehyou fear shall overtake you there in the land of 
Egypt (Jer 42:16).’ The third time was in the days of Trajan. On these three 
occasions they returned, and on all three occasions they fell. 

Despite the clearly different contexts of each of the three central verses, the 
homilist transformed their articulation of ‘non-returning’ into the key for 
interpreting all three verses. In this way, he related the three occurrences of 
‘not again’ to three historical moments of ‘having returned, two occurring 
in biblical times (Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah and the incidents around 
Nebuchadnezzar’s campaign against Egypt) whilst the third is projected onto a 
period a little closer to the darshan's own lifetime. Biblical promises and warn¬ 
ings become actualised in historical events. Interestingly, the homilist’s world 
is not limited to that of Scripture, but extends to the second century ce. The 
text alludes to a rather confusing tradition about the massacre of the Jews of 


10 Mekhilta d’R. Yishmael, ‘beshallah 3 (ed. Lauterbach, vol. 1,213-4). 
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Alexandria in the time of Trajan, a story that is told in all sorts of versions 
in different rabbinic texts including the Palestinian Talmud tractate Sukkah 
where the seeming utopian world of the Jews of Alexandria is shattered by 
Trajan’s onslaught." The story itself carries within it some kind of perverse 
contradiction — the flourishing of a seemingly pious community and its sud¬ 
den destruction. For this reason, the triptych warning not to return to Egypt 
is appended to the narrative, thus providing an explanation for seemingly un¬ 
warranted destruction.'^ 

In tractate Sukkah of the Palestinian Talmud and Mekhilta the homilists 
tell the lesson of returning to Egypt — disaster will follow those who flout the 
scriptural injunction not to return. Yet, in another passage in the Palestinian 
Talmud, in tractate Sanhedrin, there is an attempt to soften or qualify the pro¬ 
hibition: ‘To settle there you must not return, but you may return for business 
or to conquer the land.’'^ Even this clear statement can be rendered equivo¬ 
cal. According to rabbinic tradition the biblical prohibition of marrying con¬ 
verts from the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites or Egyptians had become 
obsolete ever since Sennacherib — who is made responsible for turning the 
world upside down — conflated the 70 peoples into an undistinguishable 
mass.''' The proof-text applied in order to make this contention is Isa ro:r3 
‘I have removed the bounds of the peoples’: words put in the mouth of the 
boasting king of Assyria. Nevertheless, in various passages in the Tosefta, the 
Egyptians are made an exception to the Sennacherib rule. According to one 
view the Egyptians did return to their homeland and were therefore to be re¬ 
garded as direct descendants and authentic Egyptians; Rabbi Akiva, on the 
other hand, claimed that contemporary Egyptians were not identihable with 
their pre-Sennacherib forerunners.'® 

In characteristic fashion the classical rabbinic texts provide several ideas 
about the status of Egypt and the Egyptians that are simultaneously categorical 


11 FT Sukkah, 5 (1), 55a-b. The story of the destruction of the community begins with a vivid 
description of the Alexandrian synagogue: “Whoever has not set eyes on the double por¬ 
tico of Alexandria never saw the glory of Israel. They said it was built in the style of a large 
basilica, colonnade within colonnade. On occasions it held twice the number of people 
who went out of Egypt...” 

12 See Azariah de' Rossi's discussion of the destruction of the Alexandrian community in 
chapter 12 of his Me’or Einayim {Light of the Eyes) and in chapter 13, his reference to Isaac 
Abravanel's report on the exile to Alexandria and the punishment of those Jews who did 
not return to the land of Israel in the time of the second Temple. 

13 FT Sanhedrin 10 (9), 29d. 

14 M Yebamot 8,3. 

15 See the discussion of Sacha Stem, Jewish Identity in Early Rabbinie Writings (Leiden: Brill, 
1994), 13-4- n. 85. 
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and inconclusive. Unqualified injunction is somehow undermined by ambigu¬ 
ity. Medieval codifiers of Jewish law inherited this confusion. 

Let us begin with Maimonides himself and the prolegomenon to his defini¬ 
tive Mishneh Torah, namely, his Judaeo-Arabic Sefer ha-Mitsvot, an exposition 
of the 613 commandments divided into the traditional 246 positive and 365 
negative commandments. Number 46 of the negative commandments con¬ 
tains the prohibition:'® 

That we should never live in the land of Egypt so that we do not learn 
their heresy and do not follow their ways which according to the Torah 
are repugnant. This is implied by God’s statement: ‘You shall henceforth 
not return on this route’ (Deut 17:16). In fact, this prohibition has been 
repeated three times. They said that Torah warned Israel not to return to 
Egypt in three passages, but on three occasions they returned to Egypt 
and on three occasions they were punished. [Here he cites the 3 vers¬ 
es: Exod 14:13; Deut 17:16; 28:68.] And even though these verses literally 
simply convey information, traditionally they are understood as a pro¬ 
hibition. And it has been explained in the Gemara of Sukkah that even 
Alexandria is regarded as part of the land in which it is forbidden to live. 
And the area of the land from the Sea at Alexandria measures 400 square 
parasangs. This constitutes the land of Egypt in which it is forbidden to 
live. But it is permitted to traverse it for the sake of business or in order 
to reach another country. In the Palestinian Talmud it is explicitly stated: 
‘You may not return in order to settle there, but you may return for trade 
and business transactions and to conquer the land.’ 

Egypt is awash with heresy — this is the reason for the prohibition. It is worthy 
of note that Maimonides does acknowledge that the prohibitions are culled 
from proof-texts which strictly speaking were not originally articulated as pro¬ 
hibitions. He also includes the early rabbinic permits for temporary residence 
in Egypt. 

When Maimonides came to write his definitive code of Jewish law, Mishneh 
Torah, in pure Hebrew and stripped of any references to his sources his pur¬ 
pose was to supply a comprehensive overview of all halakhah for alljews wher¬ 
ever they lived. Maimonides classified the halakhah into fourteen categories or 
books. The last section of the final book of the Code contains the Laws of the 
Kings culminating in the messianic era when everybody is to live their life in 
constant quest for knowledge of God. Our prohibition is listed in chapter five 


16 Maimonides, Sefer ha-Mitsvot, ed. Kafah (Jerusalem: Rav Kook, 1971), 205. 
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of this section. Once again Maimonides clarifies the geographical boundaries 
of the forbidden territory. But there are also some significant differences from 
its articulation in Sefer ha-Mitsvot: partly caused by the difference in genre, 
but partly also because Maimonides seems to have chosen to elaborate on the 
legal position of the individual who decides to take up permanent residence 
in Egypt. The prohibition remains, but the lenient ruling allows the sinner to 
continue to live there more or less undisturbed by the constraints of religious 
enactments. Here, as elsewhere in Maimonides’ great code, we may perceive 
the intrusion of the person of the codifier into the seemingly objective listing 
of laws.*'^ 

(7) It is permitted to dwell anywhere in the entire world with the ex¬ 
ception of the land of Egypt. Its territory covers 400 square parasangs 
stretching from the Mediterranean Sea westwards, opposite Ethiopia and 
the Wilderness. All this area is forbidden territory. In three places, the 
Torah warned against returning to Egypt. Alexandria is included in this 
prohibition. 

(8) It is permitted to return to Egypt for the purpose of trade and com¬ 
merce and for conquering other nations. It is only forbidden to live there 
permanently. Lashes are not given as punishment for the violation of 
this prohibition, because at the time of entering [Egypt] the prohibition 
would not pertain. Should one decide to settle there, it is not regarded as 
a tangible act. It seems to me that if a king of Israel were to conquer the 
land of Egypt with the approval of the Court of Law, it would be permis¬ 
sible to settle there. The prohibition against returning is directed only 
at individuals, or in a situation when one would be living there under 
the rule of the idolaters whose behaviour is more depraved than that of 
the peoples of other lands as can be inferred from After the doings of the 
land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do....’ (Lev 18:3). 

Could Maimonides have really regarded his stay in Egypt as temporary or was 
he indeed prepared to get up and go at any given moment? Whatever the case, 
there is no question that Maimonides made every effort to modify the severity 
of the prohibition whilst retaining the kernel of the original prohibition.'® 


17 Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkhot Melakhim, 5, 7-8. 

18 A more explicit statement regarding this issue is given by David b. Zimra (1480-1574), one 
of the standard commentators of the Mishneh Torah. He suggests that like Maimonides he 
was forced to serve as court physician and then adds “I too lived there [in Egypt] for a long 
time in order to learn and teach Torah and I established a Yeshiva there, and was therefore 
permitted to do so, and I then returned to Jerusalem.” 
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It should be remembered that when Estori ha-Parhi regaled his readers with 
a story of Maimonides’ penance he also attempted to offer some explanations 
for Maimonides’ flouting of what had come to be regarded as biblical law. 
The Kaftor va-Ferak was a popular work and often cited and used. It was hrst 
printed in Venice in 1549. One of the two copies of the work held in the British 
Library belonged to a notable rabbi, printer (particularly of his own works), 
a zealous persecutor of heretics especially of the Sabbatean variety, who was 
also a scholar of amazingly wide interests. I am referring to Jacob Emden or 
Javetz (Jacob son of Tzvi Ashkenazi, 1669-1776), who was born and died in 
Altona. As Jacob Schachter has shown, Maimonides hgured prominently in 
Emden’s cultural world. Though he was critical of the pure philosophy of the 
Guide he remained a staunch defender of Maimonides. Indeed, he even pro¬ 
claimed, Tf I were worthy I would say that Maimonides was my teacher.’'® This 
admiration was not uncritical and every so often Emden rejected Maimonides’ 
rulings when convinced that they were incorrect — in this respect, Emden’s 
approach to Maimonides was comparable to that of some of the best medi¬ 
eval halakhists. Emden annotated his copy of Kaftor va-Ferak, a reading prac¬ 
tice that is on show in so many of the books that he owned. He was a critical 
scholar — sometimes too sharp — but he did know how to read critically. 
In his marginal note we see his comment and outraged reaction to the story 
about Maimonides’ letter writing:^® 

I do not believe that the wise and pious Rav [i.e., Maimonides] would 
have articulated his sin so forthrightly for no good reason — for if he had 
persuaded others to follow his ways, he would have become responsible 
for the sin of many people, God forbid. The truth of the matter is that the 
situation is such that this was not a commandment that was supposed 
to last through the generations. Rather it only applied to the time when 
the land of Egypt was full of idols and abominations. Moreover, the warn¬ 
ing not to live there applied only to taking the very same road that the 
Israelites took when they left Egypt. 


19 J. J. Schachter, “Rabbi Jacob Emden, Philosophy, and Maimonides,” in Be'erot Yitzhak: 
Studies in Memory of Isadore Twersky, ed. J. M. Harris (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2005), pp. 239-67. 

20 His copy of the work, together with many other books that he owned, was acquired by 

the British Library Kaftorva-Ferah (Venice, 1548) 18 verso: U~in Vjl ilt pONN n"? 

Nun r'n Nsni vmnnNu Dnnx pnDn'? dn’d b'tun NbV iNon unfl’ui dduh Tonn 
p-iN nn’niy intu N‘7t< nnnV msn nrtuzi nnmn i’nu noNu ‘73t< .n‘7’‘7n u ’i‘7n nm 
uwV nb'v nntn ninn jn nnixu nti nN‘7n nnsn. 
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Emden’s view of the matter became known and his annotation found its way 
not only into his own works but also into the notes of the nineteenth-century 
editor of the Kaftorva-Ferah, Zvi Hirsch Edelmann, who writes in puzzlement:^* 

As for me I am not entitled to make a decision on this matter about which 
many great teachers have put forward many opinions. But Rambam’s own 
position on this seems clear: it is codihed in chapter 5 (7) of the Laws of 
the Kings, where he sets out the prohibition to live in the land of Egypt 
with the reference to the three relevant passages which are articulated in 
the Mekhilta. Similarly, in his Sefer ha-Mitsvot, negative commandment 
46, he also makes the definitive statement that one must never live there. 
Consequently, I cannot understand his [i.e. Emden’s] criticism here and 
why he was surprised that he [Maimonides] publicly declared his sin. Is 
this not the right way to behave — to confess one’s egregious sins. As it 
states in Yoma 46b one should fulfil the words of Psalm 51, 3, Tor I know 
my transgression and My sin is constantly before me.’ I am surprised 
about his [i.e., Emden’s] statement that his confession of sin was to no 
purpose, and that it would only encourage others to sin; for surely by ex¬ 
plicitly acknowledging his sin he would not force others to follow him. 
I am convinced that Rambam would not have decided to be in Egypt un¬ 
less he had been forced to do so. God exempts the coerced ... Rather than 
being responsible for the sin of others Rambam would have had the merit 
of helping them to know that they should not live there unless coerced to 
do so. However, I cannot refrain from inclining to the view of those who 
argue that the prohibition not to return to Egypt only applies to a time 
when Israelites will live in the Land.... 

In a complex note on a note — and I have omitted some of his rather tortuous 
arguments — Edelmann, like his notable predecessors, attempted to find a 
way to exonerate Rambam. He did not have Emden’s critical eye and so could 
not entertain the idea that Estori’s story was fabricated. Instead, he resorted to 
some of the by-now hackneyed positions, but all for a good cause — to safe¬ 
guard Maimonides’ reputation. 


21 Caftor wa-pherach, ed. Hirsch Edelmann (Berlin: Julius Sittenfeld, 1852 ), xxxix-xl. 
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CHAPTER 25 


“In the Wilderness of Their Enemies” —Jewish 
Attitudes toward the Muslim Space in Light of a 
Fifteenth-Century Genizah Letter 

Do tan Arad 


Jews have lived in Egypt under Muslim rule for over thirteen centuries: from 
the seventh century up to the present day. This has been a mixed experience. 

On the positive side, the Jewish population of Egypt has experienced long 
periods of stability. At no time have they been expelled from Egypt: unlike the 
Jews of so many countries of Europe. Of course, they have also known bad 
times: such as during the reign of Al-Hakim in the eleventh century' peri¬ 
odic harassment by the Mamluks in the early fourteenth century^ and the ex¬ 
tortionate laws of All Bey the Great in the eighteenth century.^ Nevertheless, 
the continuity of the Jewish community of Egypt was never broken, and, most 
of the time, life has been conducted normally, perhaps even peacefully: to the 
mutual benefit of the Jews and the (other) Egyptians. 

On the negative side, the Jews of Egypt have been persistently subject to 
the rules of the dhimma, and they have never been considered equal to their 
Muslim neighbors. They have had to pay special taxes and have had to deal 
with many limitations on their religious and communal life. 

In such conditions, what was the Jewish attitude toward the space they 
lived in? Did they feel at home, or in exile? Did they feel safe or threatened? 
To what extent did they feel integrated within their predominantly Muslim 
environment? To what extent have they been aware of their foreignness and 


1 S. Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages (London: Frank Cass, 1968), 92-134; 
J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Eatimid Caliphs. 2 vols. (Oxford: oup, 
1920-1922), 1/26-38; M. GityAHistory of Palestine, 634-iogg (Cambridge: cup, 1992), 370-381. 
See also M. Rustow, Heresy and the Politics of Community: The Jews of the Eatimid Caliphate 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2008), by index: “al-Hakim: dhimmls persecuted under.” 

2 See T. el-Leithy, “Sufis, Copts and the Politics of Piety: Moral Regulation in Fourteenth 
Century Upper Egypt,” in The Development of Sufism in Mamluk Egypt, ed. R. McGregor and 
A. Sahra (Cairo: Institut frangais d’archeologie, 2006), 79-82. 

3 I. Ben-Zeev [Wolfensohn] ‘“Ali Bey Alkabir and the Jews in Egypt,” Zion 4 (1939): 237-49; 
J. W. Livingston, “‘Ali Bey al-Kahir and the Jews,” Middle Eastern Studies, 7 (1971), 221-228. 
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difference? How much did they identify with the words of Moses: “f have been 
an alien, residing in a foreign land” (Exod 2:22)? 

We cannot offer a complete answer, of course, to any of these questions. 
Firstly, the state of sources does not permit us to speak with certainty. Jews, 
as well as non-Jews, were not generous in describing their inner feelings in 
the Middle Ages. Secondly, careful research must avoid making generalizations 
regarding these kinds of questions. Feelings vary from person to person, from 
place to place, from time to time. In recognition of such limitations, I cannot 
expect to determine what was the attitude of all the Jews in Egypt toward the 
Muslim space in the Middle Ages, but I do want to explore the attitudes found 
in specihc sources under the premise that these sources do reflect, at least, a 
part of Jewish society in Egypt at one period of their sojourn there. 

The main source I want to explore here is a template of a letter in high poetic 
Hebrew. The document is part of the archive of Moses b. Judah of Alexandria, 
and was probably copied for him for his personal use. Moses b. Judah was a 
local Jewish leader in Alexandria and he lived in the second half of the hf- 
teenth century. He was a rich man and a talented merchant who succeeded 
in building a commercial network in Mediterranean ports. This network in¬ 
cluded Jewish, Christian and local Muslim traders. Moses served as the drago¬ 
man of the Venetian consul and used his experience and linguistic skills in 
helping European merchants to take root in Mamluk local commerce. Rabbi 
Obadiah of Bertinoro, the famous Mishnah commentator, visited his house in 
February 1488. He portrayed the event as follows: “We reached Alexandria on 
the 14th of Shevat tired and weary. Here God gave us favor in the eyes of a gen¬ 
erous man who was very much beloved even by the Arabs, [known locally] by 
[the] name R. Moses Grasso, dragoman to the Venetians. He came to meet us 
and released us from the hands of the Arabs who sit in the gate and plunder 
foreign Jews at their pleasure.”"^ 

Moses b. Judah was one of the leaders of the small Jewish community of 
Alexandria. He corresponded on communal affairs with the Negidim, the 
heads of Jews in the Mamluk state, and so handled with them some of the 
local problems within his congregation. A number of communal letters and 
documents were preserved in his personal archive. They give us important in¬ 
formation on the organization of the Alexandrian community in late Mamluk 
period. His archive also contains folios of different books which are probably 
the remains of his library since Moses was an active bibliophile and collected 
many books of high quality. He guided his agents around the Mediterranean 


4 E. N. Adler, Jewish Travelers in the Middle Ages: rg Firsthand Aecounts (London: Routiedge, 
1930; repr. New York: Dover, 1987), 220. 
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to look for fine books for him in the cities they visited and asked them to buy 
for him only the best manuscripts. A partial reconstruction of his library sug¬ 
gests that he was interested in different fields of Jewish literature with a spe¬ 
cial interest in Kabbalah. Nevertheless, the majority of the documents in his 
collection are not communal letters or remains of Hebrew books, but private 
letters, sent to him by his agents and associates, concerning his commercial 
business — as well as his acquisition of books for his library.® 

One of the genres in which Moses collected was what he called "Melitsot,” 
that is to say “templates of letters.” Such collections of letters, called sometimes 
“Igron” (from iggeret, letter), were very popular in the Middle Ages and helped 
scribes to word letters for dignitaries and leaders appropriately. 

One template in particular demonstrates the typical opening part of a let¬ 
ter written by a Jew of one community to another Jewish community.® The 
writer gives respect firstly to the sages of the community, but mentions also 
other classes in the community: ‘Among them, the [great] scholars and the vir¬ 
tuous leaders, and the noble elders, and the venerable festooned with banners, 
and the “full grown” youth.’’^ Women are not mentioned at all, although they 
took part in some roles of leadership in the community, at least in Alexandria, 
as we learn from another document in Moses b. Judah’s archive.® The men in 
the letter are, however, described with a typically female attribute: “and their 
breasts are like large towers.”® The writer did not intend here to imply a phys¬ 
ical description of the addressees, of course, but instead he is referring to the 
metaphoric archetypal body familiar to him from canonic sources. The expres¬ 
sion is based on a verse in Song of Songs,'® and was interpreted by the sages as 
a metaphor for the sages:" teaching the Torah to students is compared there 
to breastfeeding.'^ 


5 More about Moses b. Judah, his archive and his library will be published in: Dotan Arad 
and Miriam Wagner, Wisdom and Greatness in one plaee: Moses ben Judah and his eirele, 
Leiden: Brill (forthcoming). 

6 The manuscript can be viewed in its entirety on the website of the Friedberg Genizah 
Project (https://fgp.genizah.org) where this letter can be found under “Oxford Heb. ms. 
c.72/48+49.” 

7 D’-nnum [D’btjun D’b’UNn DU'ptm D’‘7tDJn Dntym [tD’*?™];! D’nann 

D’*7TUnn (ms Oxford Bodl. Heb. C 72.48r). 

8 MS Oxford Bodl. Heb. C 72.31+33+34. See D. Arad, “Jews in 15th Century Alexandria in the 
Light of New Documents”, Pe'amim 156 (2018), 67-84 [Hebrew]. 

9 [D’jbntn D’bTtna nnb miyi (Ox. Bodl. Heb. c 72.48r). 

10 “I was a wall and my breasts were like towers” (Song 8:10). 

11 B.Pesachim 87a; Bava Batra 7b. 

12 Another interpretation connects this verse with the figures of Hananiah, Mishael and 
Azaryah (Genesis Rabba, Lekh Lekha #39). Also mentioned in Song of Songs (4:5), the 
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After the long examples of optional praises for the addressees the writer con¬ 
cludes: “From this point he has to write of the issue that he wishes to address.”*^ 
Here the writer starts a new matter and says: “If it is a matter of charity, he shall 
say... (etc.).”*'’^ Then there are again praises and sermons concerning charity. 
The end of this section of the text is missing. 

Although this is only a template, it is an important historical source on two 
accounts: first, because it is based on a real letter; second, because it was con¬ 
sidered worthy of becoming a template for other letters. The original letter, 
on which at least part of this text was based, was sent to the community of 
Cairo, as noted in its beginning: “The hope of the father of a multitude [of 
nations]'® [i.e. Abraham], the inheritance of the bound [i.e., Isaac],'® the 
worm of Jacob,"” the community of Cairo, may he who dwells in heaven save 
them.”'® Another clue that the original letter was sent to Cairo is the praise of 
the addressees as “the princes who sit first in the kingdom and see the king’s 
face.”'® This description fits the Jewish clerks who worked in the Mamluk ad¬ 
ministration and had relatively free access to the Sultan’s palace in Cairo as 
well as to the Mamluk emirs. It is possible, therefore, that Moses’ scribe, or one 
of his associates, took a copy of a letter that was sent from Alexandria to Cairo, 
and re-used it to make a template for other letters. 

According to the poetic norms of this period, the writer praises his address¬ 
ees. He glorified their wisdom and generosity and exalted their good virtues. 
However, in one of the lines,the writer goes on to describe them as those 
“who are strangers in their enemies’ wilderness; who dwell in a land that is not 
theirs.”^' 

The writer wrote firstly aratsot (lands) and then corrected it to midbarot 
(wildernesses / deserts). Cairo is indeed located in a desert climate, but it is 
clear that this change was meant to exacerbate further the negative meaning of 
this image. It is not only the space of their enemies, but also a space of natural 
dangers. 


breasts were interpreted as a metaphor of Moses and Aaron (Song of Songs Rabba, #4). 

13 UlbonbN •bv D‘73n’ [NT]n jni (Ox. Bodl. Heb. C 72.48r). 

14 npTS -IDN 1X3 JXI (ibid.). 

15 Following Gen 17:4-5. 

16 Following Gen 22:1-19. 

17 Following Isa 41:8. 

18 D’DUt plut nnnut’ nnun bnp 3ipp’ np‘7in Tipp nbnt pon 3X n‘7nin (Ox. Bodl. Heb. 
C 72 . 49 V). 

19 niDbnn ruwxn D’nuu’n niD’otn ibnn ua D’xnn (Ox. Bodl. Heb. c 72.481). 

20 Line 4, ibid. 

21 nrh iih Dn;n mnmnn amn (ibid.). 
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The next word could be read in two different ways. We can read it ha-garim, 
from the verb lagur (to live). This reading is supported by the rhyme ha-garim/ 
ha-darim which has similar meaning (“the dwellers”). Another reading, more 
likely in my opinion, is ha-gerim, from the word ger (foreigner). This reading is 
supported by the continuation, “in a land that is not theirs.” In the “covenant 
of the pieces”, God displays the future to Abraham and tells him: “Know of a 
surety that your descendants will be sojourners in a land that is not theirs, and 
will be slaves there, and they will be oppressed for four hundred years.”^^ Those 
words refer in the context of Genesis to Egypt, the place where the addressees 
were living. A sensitive ear, therefore, understands in those words not only the 
lack of ownership of the land (a land that is not theirs), but also the image of 
the slavery. In this short expression the writer simplifies his pessimistic world 
view: the Jews are strangers, they are subjected to their rulers like the Jewish 
slaves in Egypt, and their neighbors are their enemies. 

The next sentence is more complex: “In palaces where a wild donkey goes 
wild, and in the ambush of the four animals, till (God) will awaken [...].”^^ The 
expression armenotpere’is influenced from Isaiah,^^ but there is no doubt pere’ 
here is a poetic symbol. Pere’ in biblical Hebrew is a wild donkey, an onager, but 
it is also the adjective of Ishmael. In Genesis i6 the angel meets Hagar, the 
Egyptian female slave, in the desert, promised her she will have a son, and tells 
her a prophecy about him: “And he will be a wild ass of a man {pere’ adam); 
his hand shall be against every man, and every man’s hand against him.”^® The 
writer describes here, therefore, the service of the addressees in the Muslim 
governor’s palace. The image of the Muslims here is threatening. Probably the 
addressees saw here the image of the wild donkey in the desert, but also heard 
in their mind the prophecy: “His hand shall be against every man.” 

The reference to the four animals here is, most probably, a reference to 
Daniel 7 whose four animals symbolize the four kingdoms that vHll rule the 
world. This prophecy was very central to the Messianic texts of the Middle Ages. 
Jewish commentators offered different identifications of the fourth animal, 
but it was vHdely agreed that it represents the situation of the medieval era. 

These last lines were intended, therefore, to describe the difficulties of the 
people of Israel as a small minority oppressed by strong worldly forces (Islam 
and Christianity). The writer emphasizes the subjugation of the Jews to their 


22 Gen 15:13. 

23 np nvn pUIN U-iNnm -I’PO’ xna nuniNn [...]. The manuscript is torn in the end 
of the line. 

24 Dnfp npin .n'xns iyiiyn ubiv iv ,nnpn lyu n;n inui hap ;atp I’p jinn ,uh3;i pniN 'a 
(Isa 32:14). 

25 Gen 16:12. 
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Muslim rulers and their alienation and detachment from the space they live 
in — “a land that is not theirs.” 

As we have seen, the writer of our letter expressed reality in the terminology 
of the Jewish tradition. The biblical story of the life of Jewish slaves under the 
Pharaohs thus painted his life in Mamluk Egypt with dark colors, and so his 
experience, as a member of a small minority under Muslim rule was reinforced 
with an historic explanation and justihcation by the biblical and Midrashic 
model of the four animals. The writer’s experience, in space and time, is ex¬ 
pressed well by the Hebrew word galut. 

The word “galut” had a deep meaning in Jewish thought throughout the 
Middle Ages, and it should not be translated simply as “exile.” The word re¬ 
flects a whole world of feelings, experiences and expectations, as Yitzhak 
Baer writes: “The word galut embraces a whole world of facts and ideas that 
have appeared with varying strength and clarity in every age of Jewish history. 
Political servitude and dispersion, the longing for liberation and reunion, sin 
and repentance and atonement: these are the larger elements that must go to 
make up the concept of galut if the word is to retain any real meaning.”^® 

The word galut appears twice in the letter. The hrst one appears in a torn 
sentence.^'^ The second appears within a long alphabetical list of praises to, 
“the community of Cairo, may he who dwells in heaven save them.”^® The list 
of praises opens with the words “which are mighty in their exile” {ha-adlrlm be- 
galutam). The expression intends to emphasize, maybe, that the addressees live 
in difficult conditions but nevertheless, they are mighty, strong and glorious. 

It is interesting to see that at the same time another Jew depicted the sta¬ 
tus of the Jews in the Mamluk state in a very different way. Rabbi Obadiah of 
Bertinoro, the Italian commentator aforementioned, who visited Egypt and (as 
previously mentioned) met Moses b. Judah, left a few letters which were sent 
to his relatives in Italy. In those letters he described the different groups in the 
Mamluk state — Muslims, Christians, Samaritans, and, of course, Rabbanite 
and Karaite Jews. In one of his letters he depicted the relations between Jews 
and Muslims in very positive light and concludes: “In truth, the Jews do not 
experience galut from the Arabs at all in this place.^® I have travelled the en¬ 
tire country... and no one says a negative word. Rather, they are very kind to 


26 Yitzhak Baer, Galut, trans. Robert Warshow (New York: Schocken Books, 1947), 9. 

27 [...]n uyn uS -ixiyn irniSn [...] (“[...] in our exile, a little is left to us [...].” Ox. Bodl. Heb. 
C 72.49r). The last word could be [~lpt]n, following Isa 10:25. 

28 nn[m] D’niy puzi n-iniy’ nnsn Snp (Ox. Bodl. Heb. c 72.49V). 

29 In the original: “ntn DipOU SSd DmrvS mSt pN D’Sxpniy’n in ntmtl”. Adler translated: 
"The Jews are not persecuted by the Arabs in these parts” {Adler,Jewish Travelers, 235). 
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a foreigner, especially to one who does not know the language. When they see 
many Jews together, they do not express any envy.”^® 

R. Obadiah was impressed from the good relations, in his eyes, between the 
two groups, and described with enthusiasm the safe conditions on the roads. 
Of course, he knew the discrimination and the dhimmi regulations of the 
Mamluk state, but compared to the conditions in his homeland, he could not 
call it “galut.” 

Medieval Jews were aware of their different legal status in the Christian 
world and the Muslim world. In many periods of the Middle Ages the phrase 
“under Edom (Christendom) is better than under Ishmael (tahat Edom ve-Lo 
tahat Ishmael)" was popular among European Jews, but, as Bernard Septimus 
has showed, in the late Middle Ages this view changed amongst European 
Jews, mainly Italian, and some of them expressed a preference for life under 
Islamic rule.^* 

Mark Cohen has discussed the idea expressed by R. Obadiah, and was com¬ 
mon to other European Jewish travelers, that there was no galut in the Mamluk 
state (and later — in the Ottoman Empire). Cohen explained that the term 
galut here does not means “exile,” rather it means “exclusion.” In Europe, the 
Jews were out of the social order. They were the only non-Christian minority — 
and suffered a continual hatred. In Muslim countries, on the other hand, the 
Jews were an integral part of the society and their defense was promised by 
the law. Cohen emphasizes that 'The regulations of the Pact [of ‘Umar] were 
intended not so much to exclude as to reinforce the hierarchical distinction 
between Muslims and non-Muslims within a single social order and con¬ 
cludes: ‘Eor all their marginality, Jews in the Orient remained, marginal, at least 
during the classical period; but they were not “excluded.” Rabbi Obadiah ... 
found this contrast even among the depressed Jewish communities of late 
Mamluk times.’^^ 

Our letter indicates that some indigenous Jews did not share the viewpoint 
of Rabbi Obadiah and other European Jews. While R. Obadiah declared that 
the Egyptian Jews had no galut in this space, they themselves affirm the de¬ 
scription of themselves as “the mighty in their galuf {ha-adlrlm be-galutam); 
and while R. Obadiah was impressed with the good relations between Muslims 


30 I followed here Cohen's translation: M. R. Cohen, Under Crescent and Cross: The Jews in 
Middle Ages (Princeton: PUP, 1994), 191. 

31 B. Septimus, “Hispano-Jewish Views of Christendom and Islam,” in In Iberia and Beyond: 
Hispanic Jews Between Cultures, ed. B. D. Cooperman (Newark: University of Delaware 
Press, 1998), 43-65- 

32 M. R. Cohen, Under Crescent and Cross: The Jews in Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1994), 112. 

33 Ibid., 194. 
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and Jews and described the space as land of tranquility and peace, the local 
Jews themselves affirm the description of their space as “the wilderness of 
their enemies.” We cannot, of course, assume firm conclusions based on one 
letter, but I hope I have here opened a gate for future study that will help us 
to further clarify the inner world of the Jews in Egypt and other Muslim lands 
during the Middle Ages. 
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1 Maccabees 169,358-359 

1 Esdras 145 

2 Baruch 361 

2 Maccabees 169,181,359,376(n28) 

2 Esdras 145,361-362 

3 Maccabees 3-4,12,97(n45), 169-170, 

178-194,358 

4 Maccabees 142-143,146,363 
4QExodus'* 111 
4QPseudo-Daniel 102 
4QPseudo-Ezekiel 103-104,110-111 
4QReworked Pentateuch 92-94, lu 

Aaron, brother of Moses 95,107 
Aaron b. Ephraim b. Eli b. Tarson 496 
Abbasids (dynasty) 7,22,419,431,438,439, 
466,485,496 

Abd al-Rahman (Ummayad caliph) 495 
‘Abd Allah b. Tahir 431 
al-‘Abdari, Muhammad 57i(ni8) 

Abon ben Zedaqa 2ii(n42) 
Abraham/Abram (patriarch) 92-93, 

98-99,101-102,109,120, i62(n67), 165, 
I70(ni03), 201, 338-339, 389, 607-610 
Aramaic traditions on 101,109 
Abraham b. Da ’ud 495 
Abraham b. David Sighmar 508-510 
Abraham b. Sahlan 496 
Abraham ha-Kohen ibn al-Furat 447 
Abravanel, Isaac 634(ni2) 

Abu al-Faraj Harun (Karaite commentator) 
607 

Abu al-Qasim al-Tujibi al-Sabti 571(018) 
Abu Ishaq al-Sahili 571(018) 

Abydos, temple of Osiris 66 
Achaemenids (see Persians [Achaemenid]) 
Achaemenid Elephantine 56-83 
Acre 448, 535, 580 
Aden 419,467 
Aeschylus 116 

Africa, North 7, 419, 438, 465, 493(06), 
494(07), 508 

Africa, sub-Saharan 445,466 
Agrippa i 265, 266, 269-270 


Ahasuerus 192(033) 

Ahiqar, Words of 65 
Akkadian 
names 64 

‘All Bey the Great (18th century) 640 
al-‘Ammani, Aaron ibn 421, 537-560 passim 
Aleppo 8,504,568,592 
Alexander (iii) the Great 166,201,219,236, 

247 , 352 , 363 , 390-391 

Alexander, son of Herod the Great 263-264 
Alexander, Gains Julius (‘the alabarch’) 

259-277 

Alexander, Gains Julius Philo (?) (see also 
Phho of Alexandria) 267 
Alexander, Marcus Julius 264,266-267, 
269-270,272 

Alexander, Tiberius Julius 260-273 passim, 
283-292 passim, 297,305-306 
Alexander Polyhistor 167 
Alexandria 2,11-12,116-117,144-146, 
153(018), 165(078), 168-169,179, 
204-205, 216-253 (passim), 259-277 
(passim), 280-297 (passim), 305, 

326, 331, 337(056), 367-391 (passim), 
419-434 (passim), 440, 446, 453, 454, 
456,515, 531-62 (passim), 563, 564, 568, 
570-572, 580, 634-636, 641-643 
Arsinoeion 219 

basilica-synagogue 349,351,369, 
373 - 374 , 380 

capture by Saladin 580 
citizenship in 171, 259-273, 297, 314-315, 
321, 375 

Greeks of 184,188-190,349-353 (see 
also Acts of Alexandrian Martyrs), 

355 , 359 

gymnasium 216 
Heptastadium 218,245-247,252 
Hippodrome 181,189 
Jewish ethnarch 16, 314 
Jewish writings of 117,132,145-146,168 
Jews of 2-3, 5-6,13,17,171(0111), 314, 
334 - 335 ,363 

Judah Ha-Levi’s poetry and 531-62 
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Judah al-Harizi's visit to 575-577 
Library of 91,168-169,218, 252 
Museum 289 
Nemesion 349 
palace complex 218-219 
Pharos, Island of 218-220,244-252 
Pharos, Lighthouse 218,220,238(0126), 
245,246(0162), 251(0186) 

Philo’s perspective on 216-253 
politeuma 314,321,323-324 
proseuckai (prayer-houses) 153,216 
Rabbinic views of 367-391 
Sebasteion (Caesareum) 219 
Serna 219 

setting of Lxx translation 4,116,153,157, 
169,204 (see also Septuagint) 
under Trajan 348-361 
violence against Jews (38 ce) 112, 
216-217,295,297,314 
Zealots in Alexandrian Jewish 
community 357-361 
Alexandrian Martyrs, Acts of the 305, 315, 
349-350, 376-379 

Alexandrian War 15, 265 
Al-Yahudu, documents of 64 
Amarantus, Gains Julius 263 
Amidah 357,361 
Amon (Amun) 209, 220 
Amon (in 4QPesher Nahum) 107 
Amos, Book of 
LXX 138-139 
‘Amr b. al-‘As 427 
Amram, father of Moses 96-98,102 
Visions of 96-98,109-111 
Anani 61, 68, 76(074), 76(075) 
family archives of 67 
Anani, son of Azariah (=Ananiah, servant of 
the temple of yhw) 81 
Anani, son of Haggai, son of Meshullam 62, 
67. 69(054), 72(066), 72(068) 

Ananiah, servant of the temple of yhw on 
Yeb 

family archives of 56-83 
Ananiah, son of Haggai 76 
Anath-Bethel (Anat-Bethel) 58(011), 70,78 
Anath-YHW (Yaho) 70-71, 78,153 
Anatolius of Alexandria 224 
Anatolius of Laodicea 135-136 


Andalusi, Andalusia, Al-Andalus, 

Andalusian (see also Spain, Iberia) 

421,422,439,509,533,536,539,540, 
544 - 545 , 547 , 551 , 553-554, 559 , 563, 
565,566-592, 594 
Antioch 146 

Antiochus iv Epiphanes 89, 95,101-104, 
109,181-182(010), 186(021) 
son of Belial 103 

Antipater, father of Herod the Great 265 
antisemitism 290, 295(057), 305, 314, 331, 
349 , 354 

Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony 266, 
268, 272 

Anubis 283,291-292 
Anukis, temple of 58 
Anushtakin al-Dizbiri 444 
Apelles of Ascalon 296 
Aphrodito/Ishquh 428,429 
Apion (grammarian) 280-298 (passim), 
252(0189) 

Apocalypse of Ezra 361 
Apocryphon of Jeremiah C 104-105, no 
Apollinopolis Magna (see Edfu) 

Apollo 328,333 

Apollonios (archive of) 320 

Apollonius Rhodius 220 

Appian of Alexandria 221-222, 238-239, 

251, 253, 349-355, 362 

Aquila (translator) 46,145, 383 

Arab conquests (early Islamic period) 6, 

21, 220,411, 419, 424-427, 429,438, 439, 
465, 514(112) 

Arabia 88,419,429,446,491,571(018) 
Mighty ones of 103 
of Moses’sojourn 165 
Arabic language (see also Judaeo-Arabic) 

1,8,419,421,424-439,479(1157), 

493 , 494 ,510, 514-528,541, 543 , 546 , 
549(1151), 551, 559 , 564, 565, 566-592 
passim, 594, 597,599-600(02), 
600(03), 601(05), 606(0012-13), 
606(0123), 608(017), 609(020), 
616(0037-39), 618, 619, 622, 626, 

627, 628 

Baghdadi 517,526 
names 64 

script 518-520, 522, 525, 528 
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Arabicisation 430, 432, 435 

Arabs 305(112), 311, 315(1133). 419 - 435 . 641. 

645 

Aram 30 

Arameans 56-83, 85, i02(n6o), i5o(ni) 
Aramaic 397-415 

in Ptolemaic Egypt 307 
late Antiquity onwards 426, 427, 434, 
436, 455 . 473(1134). 516. 521.522, 
544(1137). 591. 619 
names 64,309-310,323 
Aramaic Levi Document 95-96,110 
Aristeas, Letter of 3-4,11, 97(n45), io8(n85), 
143-144,146,153(n2i), i66(n84), 168- 
169,178, i9o(n27), 204-205,224-226, 
229-231, 233-238, 240-248, 250-252, 

314. 356,382 
Aristides 209 

Aristobulus (= Aristobulos) 116,131-136,144, 
224-225, 238(ni29), 243,250 
Aristobulus iv, son of Herod the Great 
264,266 

Aristotle 116,135, 210 
Arrian 348,39o(n78) 

Arsames 63,66 

Arsames/Arsham (Persian satrap) 60, 63, 
64,66,79 

Arsinoe ii 219-221, 223, 235, 237(ni2i) 
Arsinoite nome 318-319 
Artabanu 66,70 

Artapanus 164-166, 204, 207-209, 212-213, 
354 

Ascalon 368(n3), 447, 448, 453, 455 

Asenath 354 

Ashdod (rebellion of) 28 

Assyria 27, 29, 32-38, 42-44, 49,100,151, 

155.156,158-159. 202, 581, 634 
Aswan 199, 207, 209, 209(n34), 467 
Athenaeus 221-223, 239, 251, 253 
Atum-Re 47 
Atumnebon 58(nii) 

Augustus (Octavian) I53(ni8), 216, 218-219, 
221, 232, 236(nii8), 259(n5), 265, 326 
‘Aydhab 467, 468, 47o(n2i), 479,484 
Ayyubids (dynasty) 8, 23, 436, 445, 464(n8), 
466(ni2), 482, 483, 486, 514, 525,526, 
57i(n2i), 576, 580-582, 593 


Baal 

consort of 153 
Baalanot, citizens of 58(010) 

Babylon (Mesopotamia/Iraq) 29,33-34,95, 
103-105, 544 , 574 , 588, 613 
Babylon (Roman fortress in Egypt) 424, 427 
Babylonia 64,161 

Babylonian(s) 38, 65-67, 71,151,152,161 
Jews (see also Synagogues; Talmud) 420, 
427,492-496,501,503,504,505,507, 
510,512,513,525,623,624(063) 
names 69,73 

script 501, 505(026), 508-510, 513 
vowels 500 

Babylonian exile (golah) 29, 56 
Bactrian 65, 67, 70, 78, 81 
Bagazushta, son of Bazu 62(030), 67, 

69(1152). 70 

Baghdad 6,7,434,436, 491-492, 495 (iiii) 

Bagohi (Bagoas) 60,63,79 

Balaam's prophecy 352,362 

al-Balawi, Khalid b. ‘Isa 572-573, 592 

Banit 57 

Baniyas 448 

Bar-Kamtsa, tale of 378 

Bar Kokhba 18, 353 

Baruch 105(070) 

Bawit 429 

Bedouin raids 420, 448,454 
dialects 515 
immigration 517 
Beit She’an 631 
Bel 58(010), 70 

Benjamin of Tudela 23, 467, 482, 483, 
559-560,562,571,592 
Ben Saadya family (negidim) 447 
Ben Sira 95, 96(040), 117,144,358 
LXX 139-140 
Berechiah 59(019) 

Berenice, daughter of Agrippa i 266, 
269-270,272 

Berenice, daughter of Salome the elder 
266 

Berenike, port of 269 
Beth Shemesh (Palestine) 161 
Beth Shemesh (Egypt) 46-47,161 
Bethel (god) 57,78 
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Bible, allusions in poetry and other 
literature 538-9,541-558 (passim), 
577-581, 587-588, 591, 642-644 
Bible, texts and exegesis relating to Egypt 

27-50,89-112,150-72,421,461,551-552, 
571,597-626,629-638,641 
Biblical texts (written form) 359, 436, 493 
Biblical commentaries and exegesis 516, 
597-626 

Bilbays 448, 451, 453, 456, 575(1132) 
Boubastos 311-312 
Busiris (= Bousiris) 293, 304 
Byzantium, Byzantines 21, 435, 466, 492 

Cairo (see also Fustat) 7,8,22,420,422, 

425, 441, 444 , 445 , 447 , 45 i(ii 47 ), 453 , 
454, 458, 460, 464, 465, 467, 468, 
469(017), 473, 479,480(060), 482, 488, 

515 , 517 , 525 , 548 - 551 , 555 - 556 , 560 , 

570, 571, 572, 575, 576, 578-580, 582, 

584, 585(1158), 592,618, 643, 645 
Cairo Genizah 1,6,7,8,95(037), 96, 
99(1149), 210(040), 306, 406, 419, 

420, 436, 441-459, 462(03), 464-488, 
491-513, 514-528,536, 537 , 544(1137), 
553, 563-565, 569, 573(1128), 574(1128), 
590(070), 593, 618, 631(07), 639, 
640-647 

Calendar 375-376,388-389,429(115) 
Callimachus 220-221,223(045), 388(075) 
Callixeinus of Rhodes 222,238(0127) 
Cambyses 63 

Canaan 44-45,47(041), 97,102,104, 

163(073), 168,170,549,616-617,621 
Canaanites 101-102,463(04), 599-602, 
623(061) 

Canticles, Book of 145 
Capharnaum 205 
Captives, Jewish 104,108(085), 386, 
454 - 457 , 461, 495 
Carians 65-67 
Carmon, River 205 
Carpocrates 361 

Casaubon, Isaac (Huguenot scholar) 

629-630,639 

Caspians 65, 67-68, 70, 75, 79,81, 82 
Cassius Dio 282,306,347-349,353(022), 

369, 379(1141) 

Chaeremon 287 


Chaldaeans 104 

Charity 420, 442, 443, 444, 446-447, 
450-456, 643 
Chelkias 338 
Chenephres 165 
Chorasmian 65-66, 70, 79, 81, 82 
Christianity 308 (013), 347, 361, 382-383, 

385, 387 

Christians (see also Byzantines, Copts, 
Nubians, Syrian Orthodox) 6,145, 224, 
268(067), 287,294, 295(057), 308, 347, 
348, 361, 390, 422, 426, 428, 432-435, 
464(07), 465, 467, 470, 480(059), 481, 
491, 492, 503, 516-518, 520,522, 525-526, 
566, 581, 628,630, 641, 645, 646 
Chronicles, Books of 31 
Cicero 223,408 
Cilicians 66 

circumcision 95,165, 289, 293, 297, 

606(012) 

Claudius 17,265-276 (passim), 285-298 
(passim) 

Letter to the Alexandrians 286-287, 

298, 305, 315, 357 
Clement of Alexandria 132, 225 
Clementine Homilies 290(037), 292,295, 
354(1127), 359(043), 363 
Cleon 103 

Cleopatra II 107 , 110 , 111 ( 093 ) 

Cleopatra III 338 

Cleopatra vii 216,218,235,246(0162) 
Code-switching 522, 524, 528 
Conversion 250(0184), 255, 430-431, 470, 
471(026), 487, 601 

to Judaism 45(036), 52, i8i(n8), 462(03), 
470, 602-603 
to Christianity 308(013) 
to Islam (see also Islamicisation) 430- 

431 , 436 , 476-477 

Copts 429,430,432,438,516,518,640(02) 
Coptic (see also Christians; ostraca; papyri) 
130(055), 398,402,424,426-430,432, 

436 , 516,523 

script 518-519,523 
Coptos 269 

Courts, Jewish legal (see also Jerusalem 
Yeshivah) 321, 420, 424, 441-458, 465, 
469, 474 , 476, 479 , 480, 491-510, 512, 

636 
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Courts, Muslim legal 427-428, 480,481, 512 
Courts, royal 420, 555 

Fatimid court 420, 421, 441, 444,526, 
Ayyubid court 445 

Courtiers 168, 225, 229, 240(0135), 243, 377, 
444-447 

Cretans 65,289,294,296-297 
Crete 35,200(023), 481(063) 

Crusades, crusaders 8,23,24,420,422,441, 
448, 454 . 455 . 579-81. 597 
Cush 34, 35,102,107, 599 
Cuth 103 

Cypros, wife of Agrippa I 265, 270, 275 
Cyprus 245(0161) 

Jewish revolt under Trajan 18, 347-348, 

351-352. 372-373. 388 
Cyrene 18, 331, 347-348. 350-352 
Cyril of Alexandria 6, 21, 363 
Cyrus the Persian 10, 29, 581 

Dakhla 426(003-4) 

Damascus 6,8,39,494,503,521,573 
Damietta (Damyut) 24, 494, 571, 580 
Dammuh 24, 571,578(038) 

Daniel, Book of 224(052), 362 
Theodotion 145 
Daniel al-Qumisi 448-9 
Dargamana, son of Harshina (Khvarshaina) 
66,68-70 

Darius i 10,182(010) 
dating formulae 432,523 
David h. Zimra (commentator on Mishneh 
Torah) 636-637(018) 

Dayr al-Suryan 434 
Dead Sea Scrolls 89-112 
degel 69-70,73,79,80 
Artahanu 70 
Atropharna 69(0054-55) 

Bethelsagab 59(056) 

Haumadata 69(0054-55), 73,81 
Iddinabu 69(0052,54-56), 80 
Marya 70 
NN 80 

Nabukudurri 69, 69(0054-56), 80, 
76(075) 

Nabushezib 69(056) 

Namasava 70 

Varyazata 69(0052, 54-56), 80, 76(075) 


Deir el-Medina 90 
Delaiah 60 
Demetrius 182(010) 

Demetrius the Chronographer 164 
Demetrius of Phalerum 223, 225, 229, 231, 
238(0129), 243-245, 248 
Demotic (see ostraca; papyri) 
de’ Rossi, Azariah 634(012) 

Deuteronomic law 50,152 
Law of the king 152 

dhimmi status 6,8,24,422,423,430,433, 
465,467,480(060), 488,492,640,646 
Dinah 95 

Diodorus of Sicily 210, 247 
Dionysus 
cult 182 
motifs 333 

Dioskourides alias lulianus 320 
Diospolis Magna (= Thebes) 306-308 
Domitian 318-319, 336, 374 
Drusus 266 

Ecbatana 100 

Ecclesiastes, Book of 145 

Edfu (= Apollinopolis Magna) 4,17, 

164(076), 307(117). 308, 312, 316-317, 
326-340, 428 
Egypt passim 

Jewish definition of its boundaries 36, 
635-636 
Egyptians 

and Alexandria 375 
and Jews in the papyri 305-321 (passim) 
and Jewish revolt under Trajan 354, 362 
depictions in Hebrew Bible, Lxx, and 
ancient Jewish writings 2, 4, 28, 89-112 
(passim), 150-172 (passim), 201-202, 
207-208, 212 

on Elephantine/Yeb 57-58,60-66,68, 

71.77 

God’s judgment on Egyptians 40-42 
intermarriage with 68, 71 
Karaite attitudes towards 601-611 
Roman perspectives 280-298 (passim) 
worship of God of Israel 42,44 
Elhanan b. Shemaryah 494-496, 503-506 
El-Salamuni, Necropolis of 283 
Elam 34,35 
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Elazar, Rabbi I92(n33) 

Eleazar (high priest in Letter of Aristeas) 

144,169 

unnamed in Philo of Alexandria’s account 
of the Ptolemaic embassy to Jerusalem 
226,233,239-242 

Eleazar (priest, 3 Maccabees) 169-170,186, 
188 

Eleazar ben Jose 353(023) 

Eleazar ben Yair 356 

Eli b. Amram 452 

Eli ha-Kohen ben Yehazkel 211(042) 

Elim 167 

Elephantine (Yeb) 1-2,4,10-11,44-45, 
56-83,108,128(050), 151-153. 205 
Eliezer (Servant of Abraham) 120,123 
Emden, Jacob (Javetz) 637-639 
Enoch 98 

Aramaic 101,109 

Ephraim (biblical) 30-31,155-157. 354(n26) 
Ephraim b. Shemaryah 443, 447-449, 492, 

496 , 507 - 509 . 512 

Epistolary conventions 397-415 passim, 
520, 522-526, 547, 642-643 
Coptic 432,523 
Jewish 413 

Eretz Israel (see Palestine) 

Eshem-Bethel 58(011), 70,78 
Eshor, son of Seha (Nathan) 61, 62, 67(043), 
69(052), 72(0066,70), 74,77(080) 
Espemet 66 
Essenes 89(03), 91 
Esther, Book of 145,169,189-190(027), 
192(033), 359 
at Oxyrhynchus 359 
Greek versions of 360 
Estori ha-Parhi (French Jewish scholar, 14th 
century) 631-632,637-639 
Ethiopia 29,165, 206,388(075), 636 
Euhemereia 263-265 
Euphrates 201,202(014), 206,619 
Eupolemus 164(077) 

Euripides 116 

Eusebius 5,132,166, 224-225, 347 - 355 . 369 
Exodus 1, 3,5, 29, 33, 35, 37, 40-45, 49,101, 
150-152,157-159,162(070), 163-164, 
166-167,169-172, 206-208, 210, 213, 
248(0175), 287-288,293, 297 
from Memphis 103 


reverse 155,168 
Second Exodus 159 

Exodus, Book of 92-94, 96,100-101,111-112, 
164-165,167-168, 201, 207, 287-288 
in Jubilees 101 
Ezekias (priest) 166 
Ezekiel, Book of 38,151,172 
Lxx Ezekiel 154(026) 

Ezekiel, Pseudo- 103-104,110-111 
Ezekiel the Tragedian 167-168,172(0114), 
205, 213 

Ezekiel b. Nethanel 551 
Ezra, Book of 145, 585-587 
LXX 170 

Famine 

association with Egyptian god Seth 294, 
296 

Biblical Egypt as refuge from 45, 98,152, 
162(067), 201, 598, 598(01), 607, 616, 
617, 621, 621(054), 623(061) 

Biblical Egypt as subject to famine 104, 
152 

in Roman Egypt 284 
in Medieval Egypt 23,421 
Fatimids (dynasty) 7,8, 22,306, 420, 422, 
436, 461-488 passim, 491 - 495 . 510. 512. 
514. 525-526, 546 

Fatimid conquests 22, 420, 469, 491, 492, 
496, 510 

Fayyum (= Fayum) 263, 304, 310, 311,317, 
352(016), 398, 408, 427, 428, 430, 571, 
619 
Fez 572 

fiseus ludaieus 5,306,316-321,328-330, 

332. 334. 336(054). 340 
"five cities of the plain’’ (Genesis) 45-46, 
50,94 

Flaccus 16,186(021), 245(0158), 247(0167) 
France 24, 567-568, 631 
Fustat (Al-Fustat; Old Cairo; see also 
synagogue, Ben Ezra) 6, 7, 22, 
211(042), 419,420, 422, 425, 427, 428, 
429-430. 434, 436, 441-458. 465. 474 . 

491-511. 513. 515. 525. 571. 576-578. 

583-585. 618, 619 

Gains Caligula 16-17,171(0107), 186(021), 
216-217, 237(0123), 252(0189), 259, 
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264-266, 2j6, 294-297, 

314-315. 335. 376(1128) 

Galut 422,615,622,645-646,647 
Gaon, geonim (head of yeshivah; see also 
Ha-Kohen family; Hay Gaon; Jerusalem 
Yeshivah; Saadya Gaon) 434,442,443, 
444 , 447 . 457 . 492-510 passim, 

585-586, 6i3(n3i), 623, 628 
Gaza 448,496,620 

Genesis, Book of 92,95,98,100-101,109, 

164,201,248 
in Jubilees 101,109 
Genesis Apoeryphon 98,109-110,205 
Gennesar, Lake 204,2o6(n27) 

Gentiles, non-Jews (see also Christians; 
Muslims) 96,163,187-194, 227-233, 249, 
251.313. 320, 329, 335, 339, 359, 425, 

464, 641 

Gerizim, Mount 353(n2i) 

Germanicus 266,280, 284 
Giddel 7o(n6i) 

gizya/jizya tax (see also dhimmi status) 6 
Greek (see also under papyri, ostraca) 
language 224-252 passim, 397-400, 402, 
405, 4io(n44), 4i2(n5i), 424-428, 432, 
430, 435 , 439 , 493(116), 513,523, 546, 621 
script 518 

epistolary conventions 398, 523 
Hadad 151 

Hadrian 18, 347, 351-352, 370-371, 374 , 
375(1124), 378(n39), 379, 386 
Hagar 98, i7o(ni03), 644 
al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (Abu ‘Ali Mansur, 
Fatimid Caliph) 8, 23, 422, 464(n7), 496, 
503, 504, 510, 520, 640 
Ha-Kohen, family (Geonim) 447-51, 457, 
459 , 498 

Halakhah 367,370,391,394,463,521,597, 
601-605, 623, 624, 630, 635, 637 
Ha-Levi, Judah 23, 421, 531-62, 564, 566, 

568, 571, 574, 577(1136), 578(n38) 
Ha-Levi, Halfon 421, 537(n2i) 

Halfon b. Manasse (scribe) 520 
Halfon b. Nethanel (Cairene merchant) 

547 , 548, 549 ,551, 553(1165), 557(1179) 
al-Hariri of Basra (poet) 568 
al-Harizi, Judah b. Solomon 24,421, 

566-594 


Ham 467, 599,602,622(1156) 
in Jubilees 102 
land of 355,622(056) 

Haman i8i(n8), 186(021), 192(033), 377 
Hamath 34,35 

Hananiah (in Yeb) 59, 63, 77, 81 
Hanilat (deity) 58(011) 

Hanukkah 372, 381, 389 
Hapi (deity) 204 
Harpokrates (deity) 332, 333(036) 
Hasmoneans 12,89,91,109-111,167,264, 
266(053), 335, 403 
Alexander Jannaeus 111 
Simon no 

Hathor (deity) 332, 333(036) 

Hay Gaon 492,494,505,506 
Hebraios as ethnic marker 425,427,428 
Hebrew (see also Bible; names) 

language 30,44-45,203,229(085), 
403-404,410,413,422,426,427, 
433-436, 470(1124), 496,514-526, 

528, 531, 532, 537(1122), 544(1137), 545 , 
549(1151), 550(053,056), 551, 566-567, 
559,562-592 (passim), 629, 631(06), 
635, 645-646 

script 420, 433-435, 491-510, 512, 513, 

516, 518-526, 527, 528 
Hebron 102, 445, 448 
Hedinna 360 

Helenos son of Tryphon 314-315 

Helicon 295-297 

Heliconius 289,294-295 

Heliopolis 46,94,101,110,161,287,286(028), 

329 

Heracles (and Busiris) 293 
Herakleopolis 

Jewish politeuma in 2,13,312-314 
Herem-Bethel (deity) 70,78 
Hermaiscus, Acts of 379 
Hermopolis letters 57, 62(29), 70(062), 78, 
79 

Herod Archelaus 16,268,356,357(034) 
Herod the Great 15,201(09), 264-265,356 
Herodotus 205(025), 207(028), 210-212, 

293,390(081) 

Hesiod 204,241(0142) 

Hezekiah (king of Judah) 9, 27 
Hezekiah (governor of Judea) 166(1184) 
Hezekiah (priest) 167 
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Hirom, King 288 
Holy Land (see Palestine) 

Homer 116,164(074), 231-232, 241(0142), 
291-292 

Hor, son of Peteesi 61,65(039) 

Horn of Africa 8, 467 
Homs 328,332-333 
Edfu temple of 333 
Hosea, Book of 152,154,172 
Lxx Hosea 155-157 
Hypatia 21,390 
Hyrcanians 66 
Hyrcanus ii 14-15, 265 

Iberia (see also Andalus; Spain) 494(07), 
532, 533. 535. 536. 560, 567, 568, 571, 

572. 583 

Ibn Abd al-Hakam (Arab historian) 425, 

427 . 438 . 469 ( 1117 ). 483 

Ibn al-Akfani (physician) 469(017), 
476(047). 485 
Ibn al-Bitriq 427,438 
Ibn al-Mashita, Daniel 590(070), 591(074), 
593 

Ibn al-Mashita, David b. Saadya 589-590, 
593 

Ibn al-Qifti (encyclopaedist) 420-421 
Ibn Battuta (traveller) 570 
Ibn Butlan (physician) 469(017), 476 
Ibn Duqmaq (historian) 425, 427 
Ibn Ezra, Moses 551(059), 564,566(03), 

572. 574 

Ibn Gabirol, Solomon 566(03), 574 
IbnJubayr (Andalusian traveller) 553, 570 
Ibn Khurdadhbih (Persian geographer) 

435 . 436 

Ibn Rumahis 495 

Ibn Sa'id (Andalusian writer) 571(018) 

Ibn Sha'ar al-Mawsili (biographer) 566(02), 

592 

Ibn Tibbon, Samuel 582 

Ibn Tughj, Muhammad (governor) 7 

Ibn Tulun, Ahmad (governor) 7 

Ibn Verga, Solomon 567,594 

Ifriqiya 465,495 

Ikhshidid dynasty 7, 22 


India, Indian 269, 419, 421,445, 462(03), 
465, 466, 468, 473(1133). 477(1149). 
479-480(058), 559, 592 
intermarriage 61, 68, 71,101-102,153, 354, 
601-602, 610 
lonians 65 

loudaios (see also Hebraios) 

as ethnic label 2,308,314,315(033), 425, 

427 

Iraq (see also Baghdad) 431,434,435,436, 

463 . 491 . 493 - 495 . 505 . 568 , 571 ( 1118 ). 

573.592. 601 
Iraqi script 493, 505 
Isaac son of Abraham, patriarch 102,120, 
122,123 

Isaac al-Fasi 585-586 
Isaac Israeli 22,434 
Isaiah, Book of 4,9,13,27-50,92,94-95, 
154.157-160,202,356,362,556,644 
‘city of destmction' 94 
‘city of righteousness' 49-50, 94 
‘city of the sun’ 94 
Deutero-Isaiah 35 
Great Isaiah Scroll 13,89,94-95,111 
Isaiah Apocalypse 36 
LXX 157-160 
Trito-Isaiah 48 

Isakis son of Straton (of Jewish family in 
Thebes) 306-308 

Isis 58(011), 165(080), 210,332,333(036) 
in Rome 280-285, 293, 297 
temple of 58 

Islam (see also Muslims; conversion) 7,8, 
422, 430,436, 468, 469(017), 471(026), 
476. 477 . 491. 492. 559(1190). 563. 
570(017), 594, 601(05), 644-647 
Islamicisation 7, 8, 430-432, 435 
Islamic conquest 21, 465 
of Egypt 6,424-426 
IsmaTli Shi‘a 7 
Israel, biblical 29,78 
diaspora 158 

and Egypt 49, 89, 92-94, 96, 98,151-152, 
154(025), 163,168-169, 200 
in Egypt 32, 37, 41, 96-97,156,159,171, 
201, 208, 368 
God of 28,181,186 
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high-priestly rule of 357 
horn of 372, 385 
as ideal 50 

Kingdom of 30, 39, 56, 78,151 
Land of 43,150,171 
and ‘mixed multitude’ 354 
name of 56, 82 

narrative of the Hebrew Bible 83 
national history of 389 
people 29,36,42-43,92,99,101-102, 
105-109, 111, 144,150,152,155,160,381 
peoples of 352 
slaves in Egypt 93, 97,102 
Israelites 1,42,97,100,103,170,172,202, 
372(018) 

Istanbul 8,24 

Italy, Italian 275-287 passim, 356n32, 

38i(n48), 48i(n63), 487, 492, 494(07), 
645, 646 

Jacob soo of Abraham, patriarch 95, 

102,123(029), 167, 338, 534(011), 546, 
598(01) 

Jaffa 452,453 
Jamnia 355 

Japheth b. David b. Shekhaoya 496, 
507-508 

Japheth b. Eli (Yefet b. Eli) 599(02), 

598-626 

Japheth b. Tuvia 496 
Jedaoiah 

Judean of Yeb 59,63,66-67,76,79 
son of Mibtahiah and Eshor/Nathan 62, 
67(043), 69(054), 72(066), 72(070), 73, 
74, 76, 77(080) 

Jehohaoao (high priest) 59(018) 

Jehoishma (ioYeb) 62 
Jeremiah, prophet 92,104-105 
io Egypt 10,104-105 
like Moses 104 

model for Teacher of Righteousoess 105, 
no 

Jeremiah, Book of 1,4,34,47,151-152,154 
Lxx 138-139,160-163,170 
Jeroboam 151 
Jerome 46,266,331 

Jerusalem 14,16,18,21,23,24,33,36,49-50, 
91,151,151(07), 167,169,183,260,359, 


384,388-389,413,420,442-449,451, 
457 , 459 , 491, 541, 543-546, 548, 550, 
556,560, 563, 568,572, 573, 575, 577, 
580, 581, 582(047), 583(052), 584, 

592, 597, 600, 607, 613(031), 627, 631, 
636-637(018) 

according to Apion 288, 293 
according to Appian 355 
according to Philo 355 
as mourning mother-city 384, 388 
Achaemenid 59 

Gains Julius Alexander and 265, 270 

‘city of righteousness' 49 

conquest by Babylonians 10, 38, 48, 389, 

403 

conquest by Titus 5,17, 260, 316, 327, 331, 
378, 384-386, 389 

desecration under Antiochus iv 12, 89, 
101,158,386(069) 

Egyptian Jews' perspectives 354-356 
Hasmonaean 12,89,109-111 
in 3 Maccabees 169,179,182-183 
in Apocryphon of Jeremiah 104 
in Dead Sea Scrolls 91,106,109 
in Ezekiel 151 
in Jubilees 102,109 
in Letter of Aristeas 168-169,229,233, 
240,241 

in Pseudo-Hecataeus 167 
in Tobit 99 

letters from Fustat to Jerusalem 
211(042) 

Pilgrimage to 270, 421, 449-51, 459, 541, 
556,560, 562, 564, 565, 568,570 
Ptolemy ii and 168-169, 225, 229, 

239- 242 

Second Temple 10,99,106-107,109,112, 

240- 241,270-271,293 

Temple 10,169,179,293,367,373,377, 

389 

Temple tax 316 
worship in 36 

Yeshiva in 420, 441-58, 492, 496, 503, 

507 

Jezaniah (in Yeb) 61,69(0052,54), 75 
Joazar (priest) 356 
Job, Book of 600 
LXX 145 
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Jochabed 97 

John, St, the Almsgiver 427, 438 

John of Brienne 580 

John of Nikiu 427, 438 

Jonathan b. Saul ha-Kohen of Lunel, Rabbi 

582,589 

Joppa 355,356(031) 

Jordan, River 42, 205, 548 
East Jordan 78 

Joseph (son of Jacob the patriarch) 45, 

92,96,97044,100-102,151,164-165, 
171(0107), 201,239(0133), 336,338,354 
571.598(111), 612-613 
bones of 98(046) 
in Jubilees 97(044) 

Egyptian name - Sefantifanes 101 
Joseph (father of Jesus) 201(09) 

Joseph andAseneth 105,109(088), 354(026) 
Joseph b. Baruch, Rabbi 589 
Joseph b. Noah (Yusuf b. Nuh, Karaite 
commentator) 597,607 
Josephus 3-5,16-18,89(03), 109,109(088), 
163(073), 166-167,170(0103), 264(037), 
264(038), 264(039), 355-362 
on Alexander ‘the Alabarch' 259-277 
on Apion 282-298 (passim), 352(0189) 
on Hecataeus of Abdera 166 
onjew-hatred 190 

on Egyptian Jews 306, 314, 331, 337(1156), 
351(014), 353(021), 355-362 
on Leontopolis 329(019) 
on the Letter of Aristeas 224(053) 
on the Nile 204-206 
on Onias iv no 
Joshua 45,331 
Joshua ben Perahyah 368 
Josiah 9,151 

Jubilees, Book of 97,98,100-102,104,109-111 
Judaea (Judea) 18,109,168,347-348, 

353-363 

and Egypt 348, 354-359 

Hasmonean 265,336 

high priest of 233, 239 

Jews of 353 

‘liberty’ of 362 

provenance from 308, 361 

Ptolemaic administration of 241(0138) 

refugees from 337,362-363 


Roman 16,17, 272, 353 
under Trajan 347 

Judean, Judeans 2,10,11,29,40,42,49, 

56-83,84,85,151(05), 152,161-163,169, 
173,287,372,388,395,403 
Judaeo-Arabic 1,210(040), 422,432-436, 
470, 509(ii3o)> 514-526 (passim), 536, 
547 , 557(1179), 567, 572, 592, 635, 643 
Judaeo-Persian 494 
Judaeo-Sufis 590 
Judah 30-31,39,151 
Achaemenid 60,63 
and Egypt 40-42,151, 335 
fall of 108(085) 
governor of 60, 63 
Jeremiah in 104 

kingdom/province of 27-28, 30,39-42, 
56, 78,104,151 
people 163 
remnant of 163 
return to 29 
society of 40 
territory 159,162 
Judah ben Tabbai 356 
Judaism (see also Karaites; Rabbanites) 22, 
82-83,106,135,145,164(076), 181,203, 
213,270(083), 273,305,308(013), 368, 
400,407(033), 441,448,466-468,470, 
473,492-493,601-604,611(026), 618, 
623(062,625-626,630 
Judas the Galilaean 356-357,362 
Judas Maccabaeus 189(027), 335,358 
Judith, Book of 100, 201, 20i(nio) 

Julia Augusta 263,267-268 

Julius Caesar 15,235(0113), 265-267,349 

Kabbalah 495,642 

Kalam 599,600,603(08), 615(035), 625,626 
al-Kamil, al-Malik (Ayyubid sultan) 580 
Karaites 22,420,443,448,449(038), 459, 
460,466,492,494,495,499,514,519, 
525,527,597-626,627,628,645 
Karanis 319 
Kerkesephis 310-311 
Kerkeosiris 310 
Keturah 170(0103) 

Khayr b. Nu'aym (judge in Fustat) 427-428 
Khwarezmian 65 
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Khnum (deity) 

blessings in the name of 70 
gardener of 58(010), 61,67 
‘Khnum city' 63 
oath before 59(013) 
priests of 58,61,63,68 
sacrifice for 58(011) 
servant of 58(010) 
temple of 58,61-63,71 
Khurasan 435,439 
al-Kindi 425, 428, 431,438 
Kitos War 1 

Konaiah, son of Zadak (in Yeb) 69(054), 
72(066), 72(1170), 73, 76(1174), 77(080) 
Krokodilopolis (= Krokoddon polis = 
Arsinoe-Crocodopolis) 153(018), 319 

Laban 120,123 

Lamentations Rabbah 371-387,390 
Land of Israel (see Palestine) 

Law, Islamic 464(07), 465, 468-469, 470, 

476- 477,480-481,488 

Law, Jewish (see also courts, Jewish legal) 

422,462-464,469,471,473,474,475, 

477- 478,481,491-510,629-638 
Leah (matriarch) 123(029) 

Lebanon 102 

Leontopolis 3-4,13,18,48-50,107,110-111, 
158-159. 312-314,326, 353 
Levi (son of Jacob the patriarch) 

Aramaic traditions on 95-97,101-102, 
109 

Libya 107, 348, 465 
Literacy 407, 408, 493, 518-519, 526 
and Bible 519,526 
Livia Julia Augusta 268, 291, 293, 297 
Lucuas 350-351 
Lulianus the Alexandrian 359 
Lupus (see Rutdius Lupus) 

Lysimachus 260-262, 267, 277 
Lysimachus (author) 287 

Maccabees 89,109,335,386-387(069), 389 
Maccabaean Revolt 109 
Maghreb, Maghrebi (see also Africa, North) 

7 , 446, 474(1137), 491, 492, 506, 508-510, 
516, 517, 570, 574 

Maghrebi script 493, 506, 508-510 


dialectal features 516,517,518,592 
Magian 65,67 
Magius Maximus, M. 219 
Mahseiah 61,66,68-69,76(01174-75) 
son of Jedaniah 69(1154), 72(066), 
72(070), 73,76,77(1180) 
son of Mibtahiah (daughter of Mahseiah) 
and Eshor/Nathan 72(066), 72(070), 
74 , 76(074), 77 

Maimonides (Moses ben Maimon) 23, 

420-422,461,462-463(04), 464,465, 
468,469,470,474,476(045), 477, 
478(1152), 478(053), 482,486,567,568, 
570-571(022), 576,579,581-591,593, 
594 ,629-639 

Abraham Maimonides 23,453,465, 
469(020), 471,477,570,575,567,568, 
582-584,590,593,594 
David Maimonides 421, 631(07) 

Obadiah and David (grandsons of Moses 
Maimonides) 631(07) 

Samuel, Rabbi, supposed grandson of 
Moses Maimonides 631-632 
Malchiah, son of Jashobiah 70 
Malij 448,452-453 

Mamluks (dynasty) 8, 24, 422, 464-465(08), 
469, 480, 482,525-526, 571, 640-647 
Manasseh 

in 4QPesher Nahum 107 
Israelite king 107 
Manetho 163(073) 

al-Maqrizi, Ahmad b. Ali 425, 427, 438, 

464 ( 117 ) 

Marcius Turbo 351-354 
Mardochaeus 359(043), 360 
Mariamne the Hasmonean 264, 266 
Mariamne, daughter of Agrippa i 268 
Mark Antony 15, 218, 266 
Martial 318 

Martyr, martyrs 385(067), 390, 392, 432 
Jewish 142-143, 359, 376, 377(1133), 
384-388 

Pagan 305, 315(1133), 377 (ii 33 ), 378 , 379 
Mary (mother of Jesus) 201(09) 

Maryut, Lake (Mareotic Lake) 247(0169), 
446 

Mattan son of Jashobiah (at Yeb) 59(019) 
Matthew, Gospel of 201 
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Mauziah 59(019) 

Mecca 570,572 
Mede 65,67 

Meir of Clisson, Rabbi 582(047), 589 
Meir b. Sheshet 582 
Meir ha-Levi Abulafia 582 
Mekhilta de Rabbi Ishroael 632-634 
roeroory, cultural 216-253, 367-391 
Merophis 63,103, 305, 314 
Meoahero b. Isaac ibo Shoshao he-Hasid 
(Dayyao) 579 

Meodes, Meodesiao ooroe 205 
Merchaots, oiercaotile activity, traders 7, 

8,154(024), 269,284,355,419-422, 

434 , 444 - 447 , 456 , 462(03), 464(07), 

465, 466, 467(033), 468, 470,491-492, 
507-510, 516-517, 519-520, 522-525, 
537(021), 547, 553, 559-560, 629, 
635-636, 641 

Meshullaro, soo of Zaccur (at Yeb) 61,62, 
69(054), 72(0066,68,70), 74,76(074), 
77 

Mesopotaoiia 18,78,99-100,102,108,150, 

347-348,351,568 

oiessiaoisoi io Egypt 160, 348, 361-363 
Mibtahiah (Miptahiah) 

Faoiily archives of 56-83 (passiro) 
Micaiah (atYeb) 70(061) 

Midrash, roidrashic 37,168,173, 212(048), 
368-375, 378, 380-381, 384-385, 403, 
409, 584, 612(029), 625, 632, 633, 645 
Miptahiah, daughter of Geroariah 74,75, 

76,79 

Miriaro, sister of Moses 93,96,384 
Soog of Miriaro 94 
Mishneh Torah (see also lodex of Sources 
uoder Maioiooides) 422, 461, 462(04), 

466, 474, 477, 589, 635, 636(017), 
636(018) 

Moab 39,604,634 
Morocco 420 

Moses 3,11,42,93-94,96-98,101-102,104, 
109,126,135,144,163-169,201,207-209, 
292(043), 295(057), 354(027), 539,566, 
571,578,610(023) 611,613,641 
drawiog of 319 
Hebrew oaroe 96 


aod priesthood of Heliopolis 287-288 
at Mouot Sioai 101 
Passover iostructioos 93 
Soog of the Sea 92-94 
ideotified as Egyptiao priest 163 
as lawgiver 140,143-144,146,217, 
225-252 (passioi) 591 
io Philo's Life of Moses 217,226-252 
Moses b. Judah of Alexaodria (R. Moses 
Grasso) 24,641-647 
Moses of Coucy (Freoch Tosafist) 629 
Mouroers of Zioo 448, 459, 623(062) 
Miioster, Sebastiao 629-630,639 
al-Muqaddasi, Muhaoiroad b. Abroad Sharos 
al-Dio (traveller) 491 
Musliro, Musliros 2, 6, 8,22, 24, 368, 419, 
420, 422, 424, 425, 429-436, 443, 448, 
451(047), 455 , 467, 468, 470, 516-518, 
520, 523,541, 559(089), 562, 564, 
566(02), 568, 570-571, 580, 590, 600, 
640, 644, 647 

relatioos with 422, 430-435, 440, 

455-456, 464, 465, 476-477, 479-481, 
492, 503, 520,522, 525-526, 551(061), 
580-581, 599-600(02), 640-647 
al-Mustaosir (Fatioiid Galiph) 444, 

466(012) 

Mu'tazilite theology 599-600, 603, 610,615, 
617, 625 

Mysos-Horroos 269 

Nablus 455-456 
Nabu 57,58(010), 70 

Nagid, oegidiro, Nagidate 23,447,453-454, 
472, 546, 555, 556, 583(050), 641 
Nahray beo Nissioi 23, 447 
Nakhthor (io Syeoe) 64 
Naroes (as ethoic-religious roarkers) 2, 6, 
56-83 (passioi), 84,97,263-265,269, 
305-321 (passioi), 323,325,326-340 
(passioi), 341,359(042), 365,400,402, 

416, 426-429, 433, 434, 435-436, 618 
Naphaioa (ioYeb) 63 
Nasir-i Khusraw 467-468(013) 
Nebuchadoezzar 100,181-182, 201(010), 

613, 633 

Neheroiah 10,31 
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Nehemiah, Book of 145 
Lxx 170 

Nehoray ben Nissim 211(042) 

Neilos (divinity) 200,204 
Neilou 311 

Nemesion of PMadelpheia 311 
Neoplatonism 7 
Nergal 70 

Nerva 18,298,320,374 
Nicanor 189(027) 

Nicanor archive 269 
Nile, River 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 56, 71,153(018), 199- 
215,247(0170), 269, 357(1136), 368, 388, 
418, 419,420, 424, 427, 453, 467, 491, 
550, 551- 576, 577-578, 619-620, 625 
Delta 8,18,201,204-207,211(043), 215, 
312,356,418,424,427,446,453,455, 
516,526,580 

annual rise 202, 203, 205, 207-213, 445, 
571, 580, 621 

poetic imagery involving 551-552 
Nineveh 99 

‘No Ammon’ (medieval Jewish term for 
Alexandria) 453,575,577,579 
Nubia, Nubians 430,432,437,575 
Nur al-Din 8 

Ohadiah of Bertinoro, Rabbi 24,641, 
645-646 

Octavian (see Augustus) 

On (Heliopolis) 161 
Oniads 89,92,101,105-112,158,159 
Oniad priesthood 92, no, 158 
Onias iv 13,14,48,50,106,107,110-112,158, 
312, 314, 362 

Land of Onias 326(01), 329(019) 

Temple of Onias (see also 

Leontopolis) 92,101,105-109, 
110(090), 112(095), 326(01), 353,362 
‘House of Peleg’ 106,107,107(078) 
Ananias, son of Onias iv 14,111(093) 
Onias and Dositheus, sons of 107, no 
Onnophris of Euhemereia 263 
Orosius 347 

Orsenouphis son of Aphrodisios 263 
Orthography 307,524 
Osiris 58(011), 66, 202(012), 208(032) 
tomb of 293 


Osiritis (plant) 291, 292(043) 

Ostanes, brother of Anani 59(018) 

Ostraca Arabic 425,436 
Aramaic 337 

Demotic 306-7, 316, 327(08), 337, 
338(061) 

Greek 269,306-340 passim, 341,354, 

428 

Ottomans 8, 24, 526, 646 
Oxyrhynchus 310 

celebration of victory over the Jews 306, 
320-321, 354(024) 

Jews in 306(05), 320 
Book of Esther in 359 

Pact of ‘Umar 433,436,438,440,646 
Pakhnum, son of Besa (at Yeb) 65 
Palestine (Eretz Israel; Land of Israel; 

Holy Land) 1, 3-5,7-8,11-12,15, 

63. 78, 89(03), 99,109-110,112,117, 

158,160-161,164(077), 201, 203-204, 

211, 284, 287(026), 305, 316, 331, 339, 
378(037), 383, 386, 402, 406, 411, 412, 
419, 420, 421, 423, 427, 433, 441-458, 
461(02), 474(1139), 494(117), 532, 534, 
535, 536, 549, 553, 555(1176), 558, 563, 
564, 567, 568, 570, 57i(n22), 573, 574, 
575, 581, 583, 588, 589, 592, 594, 604, 
614, 618,621,622, 623, 624, 625, 630, 631, 
634(012), 639, 640(01), 647 
Palestinian Jews 

legal practices and scribal culture (see 
also Synagogues) 495-510 passim 
Pappus 359 
Paper 494,511 

Papyri 1, 2, 5, 6, 90,91,111,112, 210(040), 283, 

397-416, 419, 424-440 

as evidence for Jews in Egypt 305-321, 
326-340, 349-354, 424-436 
Arabic 6,419,424,425,429-430, 

431-434, 436,437 

Aramaic 56-83, 397-415, 426(03), 427 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic 426 
Coptic 397, 398, 424,428, 429,432, 436, 

523 

Demotic 2, 5, 58, 317-318, 397 
Elephantine 56-83,128(050) 
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Papyri (cont.) 

Greek 5, 91,112, 22o(n24), 221, 259, 
262(1128), 263, 264, 267, 268(nn62, 

67), 269(1173), 274, 278,286,289, 298, 
305-325. 326,327. 332, 337 . 340.341. 
342. 349 . 350. 351. 353 . 354 . 355 . 359 . 
363(1159). 364. 39 o(n 8 o), 393, 397, 
399-400, 424, 427, 428-429, 432 
Hebrew 103,107(n82), 404, 406, 407, 
408, 410, 413, 426(n3), 427, 439 
Judaeo-Arabic 433-434,436 
Qumran 90,103,112,113 
Syriac 426 
Parchment 1, 494, 511 
Passover 93,167,461 
Haggadah 168 

letter to community on Yeb 60 
Pathros 34, 35, 45 
Paulina, story of 283, 284, 292-293 
‘Peleg, House of (see Onias iv) 

Pekah (king) I56(n34) 

Pelusium I02(n66), 103, 349, 351, 356 

Peripatetics 131-135 

Persecution 

of Jews in Egypt 4-5, 8,13,16,18,21,164, 
179-186,192, 216, 259, 28i(n4), 295, 435, 
640 

of Jews by Al-Mohads (Maghreb and 
Andalusia) 420 
of Jews in Palestine 158 
of non-Muslims in Egypt 23, 422, 496, 

503-504,510 

Persia 5i4(n2), 592 

Persians (Achaemenid) 2,4,10,11,29,31, 
56-84 passim, 152,339, 410, 413 
Persians (Sasanian) 21,311,427,435 
Persian-Turkish troops 431 
Peshitta 46 

Petaus, son of Thamastos (at Edfu) 316 

Phalaris 183 

Pharaoh 

Chenephres 165,166 
Neco 151,317 

time of Abraham 98,101,151, 610, 
617(040) 

time of Joseph 45,92,101,109(088), 201 
time of Moses 42,165,166,168-169, 
169(0100), 171,186,193,201,208,645 


Pharos (see Alexandria) 

Philistia 35,39 
Philistines 30 

Philo of Alexandria 3, 4, 5,16,17, 89(03), 
93-94, 99-100,109(088), 116-132,140, 
144-145,153(1118), 170(0103), 171-172, 
186(021), 190, 204, 206, 209-213, 216- 
253. 259-277. 296-297, 305-306, 314, 
355. 357-358, 360,362,370, 379(1140), 
382, 389(1177). 603 
Phinehas 358 
Phoenicia 35 

Pia (or Peu), son of Pahi (or Pahe/Pakhoi) 

61, 81 

Pilgrimage 43, 249, 355, 421, 449 - 454 , 
531-562 passim, 568, 570 
to Jerusalem; see Jerusalem 
to Mecca 570 

to synagogue of Dammuh 571, 578(038) 
Pilti (Pelatiah), son of Ananiah 62(027) 
Pisidian 66 

plague 5,18,23,280-298,347,421,503, 
and anti-Egyptian prejudice 285, 293 
Antonine plague 284, 285 
association with Egyptian god Seth 294, 
296 

Jews as plague-sowers 284,288,296-298 
under Tiberius 285 
metaphor in Letter of Claudius to the 
Alexandrians 286-288 
associated with Alexandria 247 
in Exodus from Egypt (see Exodus) 

41-42,165,167,171(0107), 201, 206- 209, 
212, 212(048), 287-288, 299, 347, 615 
other biblical references to 98,287, 
287(023), 610-611,617(040) 

Plato 116,241 

Pliny the Elder 207(028), 219, 285-292 
passim, 383(056) 

Plutarch 223-244, 234(0110), 251 
Poetry 30, 33,116(02), 116(04), 125-126, 
158(049), 164,167,174, 220-221, 232, 
246(0162), 246(0163), 252-253,292, 

385. 389-390, 407-408,421, 531-565. 
566-592, 641, 643, 644 
Pompey the Great 287,349 
Pompey’s monument near 
Alexandria 349,352 
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Popillius Laenas 12,103 
Politeuma 321 

of Herakleopolis 2,13,312-314 
Pompeia Plotina 374,379,384,388 
Posidippus 219-220,246(11162), 246(11163) 
Potiphar's wife 151 
proseuchai (prayer-houses; see also 
Synagogues) 153,216,351(1115) 

Provence 567, 568, 572(n26), 582,588, 589, 
631 

Proverbs, Book of 116-149 
Psalms (biblical) 385-386,522,557,638 
Lxx 137,139-140 
Psalms of Solomon 361 
Pseudo-Clement (see Clementine Homilies) 
Pseudo-Hecataeus 166-167 
Ptah (deity) 58(011), 209 
Ptolemaic army 

under Ptolemy vi Philometor 104 
Ptolemaic court 170(0102) 

Ptolemaic dynasty 43,108,153,167, 

238-239. 252 

Philo’s perspective 3,5,216-253 
Ptolemaic Jewish friendship 3, 4,153, 
180,353 

Ptolemaic kingdom 103 
Ptolemaic patriotism 349, 353 
Ptolemy I Soter (Ptolemy son of Lagos) 96, 
166, 220(023), 231, 236 

Ptolemy ii Philadelphus 168-169, 216-253 
(passim) 

in Philo’s Life of Moses 226-253 (passim) 
Ptolemy III Euergetes I 153(018) 

Ptolemy iv Philopator 100,164,169,179-194 
Ptolemy vi Philometor 135, 224-225, 312 
Ptolemy VIII Euergetes ii 166, 222-223 
Ptolemy ix Lathyrus 14, 338 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (son of Cleopatra vii 
and Mark Antony) 218 
Ptolemy Macron (Seleucid) 189(027) 

Pul 103 
Put 107 

‘pwly/ynbwly, son of Misdaya (at Yeb) 67 
Pyramids 571 

Pyramid texts 202(012), 209(034) 

Qahat 97 
Qasr el-Banat 263 


Qayrawan 420, 434, 492(04), 508 
Qayturiyya 572 

al-Qirqisani, Ya'qub (Iraqi Karaite) 22, 

599(02), 601-603, 607-608, 613(031), 
616-617, 626 
Queen of Heaven 57 
Qumran 4,13, 48, 50,89-112 (passim), 
154(024), 161 

Qur’an 422, 562, 601(05) 

Qurra b. Sharik (governor) 429 

Rabbanite, Rabbanites 443,448-449,453, 
495.514. 525. 598(01), 602, 605, 623, 
624(063), 645 

Rabbis 6,19,154(025), i8i(n8), 270,367-391, 
403. 433 . 496. 504. 547 . 567. 582. 589 
immigration of from Europe 23, 24, 567, 
583. 594 

Rabshakeh (the) 28,151(010) 

Rachel (matriarch) 123(029) 

Rages 100 

Ramah 104 

Ramla 446,457,504 

Rebecca (matriarch) 120,122,123 

Rechabites 162 

Red Sea 93,165,171(0107), 186,269,467,539, 
558,580-581,619,632 
Rhinocolura 356(031) 

Rome 5,6,12,15, 21,112, 221-222, 253, 

259(05), 260-273 passim, 288-298 
passim, 328, 347 - 359 . 374 . 379-380, 

386 

expulsion of Jews and Isis 
followers 280-285 
Temple of Jupiter 316-317 
anti-Romanism 353-356 
Rule of the Community 107-108,111 
Rutilius Lupus 351 - 353 . 359 

Saadya Gaon 22,434,447,498-499, 
585-586.619,620 
Saba 205 

Sabbath 133,288,293,305,317,330(023) 
Sabi b. Masli’ah (Karaite exegete) 606(013) 
Sahlan b. Abraham 496, 506-507 
Saite period 66 

Saladin, Salah al-Din (Yusuf ibn Ayyub) 8, 
23. 580-581 
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Salamis 348,351 
Salt tax 309 
Samareia (village of) 

Jews in 310-311 
Samaria 

Achaemenid 60, 63, 78,15i(n5) 
Hasmonean era 89 
Samarians 56 

Samaritan, Samaritans 31,96,101,108,114, 
310-311, 353(n2i), 645 
anti-Samaritan polemic 101(055) 
Samaritan Pentateuch 101 
Samson of Sens, Rabbi 589 
Samuel b. Avtalion 496 
Samuel b. Hananyah (Nagid of Cairo) 546, 
548(047), 555-556 

Samuel ofQalamun, Apocalypse of 432 
Sanballat 63 

Sarai/Sarah (matriarch) 92, 98-99,101-102, 
125(041), 151, 607-610 
Sargon 27 
Sargon ii 100 
Sati (deity) 61,70 
Satis, temple of 58 
Schedia 153(018) 
scribal practice 89-112 (passim) 

Scribes 47 (n 44 ). 50. 58, 59 . 76-77. 91. 94 . 

Ill, 112,145,149, 263, 267,295, 329(021), 
404, 407, 408, 414, 446, 492-511, 
519-520, 527, 642, 643 
Scripts (see also Hebrew; Judaeo-Arabic) 
North African 509, 512 
Sea of Egypt 33 
Sefantifanes (see Joseph) 

Sefarad, Sefardi 422,536 
Seleucid kingdom 103 
Seleucids 12,13,43,158,160,168,293(050), 
376 

Seleucus iv 182(010) 

Seljuks 420,454 
Sennacherib 28,100 
Septimius Severus 320 
Septuagint (lxx) 11,41,46-50,116-149 

(passim), 150-173 (passim), 203-204, 
217, 224-226,229-251 (passim), 305, 
313-314. 359-362, 370, 382-383 
Sesostris 166 

Seth, enemy of Osiris 208(032), 294, 296 


Shalmeneser 99,100 
Shamash (deity) 58(011), 70 
Shatibara (atYeb) 67,69(052), 70 
Shechem 95-96 
Shem 102 

Shemaryah b. Elhanan 492, 495-503, 511, 
512 

Sherira b. Hananya (Gaon) 495 
Shim'on Bar-Yohai 353, 363, 379 
Shinar 35 
sibling-marriage 235 
Sibylline Oracles 354,361-362 
Sicarii 5,18, 356 
Sicily 419,494(117) 

Sidonians 65,70 

Simeon (son of Jacob the patriarch) 95, 
102(060) 

Simon (high priest, 3 Maccabees) 169,183 
Sirach 

Prologue to 97(045) 

Slavery 

Biblical institution of 462-463 
of Hebrews in Egypt 1,92, 93, 96, 

97,101(058), 102,151,168,171, 201, 
239(11133). 598. 615, 632, 644, 645 
Jewish, in Egypt 3,18,100,166(084), 
168-169,184,189-190(027), 225, 229, 
236(0117), 237(0124), 241, 331, 335, 422, 

644 

Jewish ownership of slaves 65, 334, 
340(074), 342-343. 422. 461-488 
Sobthis (village) 314 
Socrates (Christian) 348,363 
Solomon 126,132-135,144-145,152, 288 
Solomon Ibn Saqbel 559(087) 

Spain (see also Andalusia; Iberia; Sefarad) 
419,420,421,422,463,492,532,566, 
567.571.581-582,588,631 
Strabo 16,205(025), 207(028), 218-219, 

223-224,246 (0163-164), 314,356(031) 
Straton son of Straton (of Jewish family in 
Thebes) 306-308 
‘Street of the King’ 62 
Sud, River 105(070) 

Suetonius 280-282, 284, 286, 318 
Sufis, Sufism (see also Judaeo-Sufism) 
571(021). 573,585,590 
Sunbat 455 
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Sur, River 105 

Syene (see also Aswan) 56-83 (passim) 
Syenians 65, 72-^% 80, 82 
Symmachus 46,129 

Synagogues (see also proseuckai) 153(018), 
319,320(046), 339(1167), 369,404,414, 

420,424,427,435,439,443,455,503, 
519,571,578(038), 634(011) 

Alexandrian basilica-synagogue 349, 
351, 369, 373, 380, 389, 634(011) 
Babylonian congregation in Egypt 420, 
435 , 492, 493 , 503-507 
Ben Ezra synagogue, Fustat 22, 23, 436, 
465, 491-510 (passim) 

Palestinian synagogue and congregation 
in Egypt 420, 447, 448, 449, 452, 456, 
465, 501-507, 510 
Synesius, bishop of Cyrene 348 
Syria 7, 8,14,18, 35, 57(01), 66(040), 78, 

89(03), 95,103,158,160,166, 284, 286, 
287, 310, 341, 355, 357(1136), 359, 363, 
419, 434, 436, 438, 466(012), 483, 491, 
494(117), 568, 571(1118), 592 

as symbol 166 

Syriac 210(040), 402, 426, 434, 435 

Syria-Palestine 78 

Syrian Orthodox Christians 434, 436 

Tacitus 264(037), 280-282, 284, 297-298, 
347 

Tahpanhes 104 
Takrit 435 

Talmud 499, 516, 551(1161), 565, 587, 631 
Babylonian 276(099), 278, 353(1123), 
368(04), 369, 371, 378, 384(062), 385, 
392, 393 , 403, 427, 495 , 497(1118), 498, 
631-632, 642(011) 

Palestinian 154(024), 349,351(015), 
356(032), 363(056), 368,369,371,385, 
421,493-494,495(116), 551,634,635 
Tamar 102(060) 

Tamet (Tapemet), daughter of Patu (at Yeb) 

61 

wife of Ananiah 61-62, 67 
Targum 46-47, 404,405, 408, 410(044), 416, 
493, 544(1137), 562,619 
Teacher of Righteousness 105,110 
Tebtynis (= Tebtunis) 5 


Jews in 307, 310, 311, 313(029), 317-319 
Terah 102(060) 

Thales of Miletus 210 
Thebaid 17,272,330,339 

under Trajan 340(076), 348 
Thebes (= Diospolis Magna) 63,306-308, 
339 

Theocritus 220-221, 223(044-45), 231-232, 
236-239, 251-252 
Theodotion 46 
Theogonis 
Jews in 311 
Theon 221,289 
Therapeutae 93,99,326 
Thoth 209 
Tiberias 447,592 

Tiberius (emperor) 16,17, 264, 267-268, 
272-274, 280-298 passim 
Titus (emperor) 18, 316, 318, 321, 374 
Tlemcen 474(037), 572 
Tobiads 3,12 

Tobit, Book of 91(021), 96(040), 99-100,108 
possible composition in Egypt 100,108 
Torah (Pentateuch) 2-3,11,92-94,97(045), 
111, 117,132,135-138,145,152-154,164, 
169, i8i(n8), 200-201, 204, 217(08), 
224-225, 243(0148), 251(0186), 270, 
276-277, 313, 354, 361-362, 372, 380, 382 
Tosafists 582(047), 589,629 
Tosefta 367,369,373,410,413,634 
Traders (see under merchants) 

Trajan 1,5,6,18,154(025), 298,369-391, 

633,634 

Jewish Revolts under 18, 306, 317, 

319-321, 340, 347-363 

Transeuphratene 63 

Treatise of Shem 210 

Trikomia (villages of) 308-310 

Tulunid dynasty 7, 22 

Tunisia 420, 465, 492, 508,509, 572 

Turkey 592 

al-Tustari, Abraham and Hesed 444 
Typhon (see Seth) 294 
Tyre 38, 292, 504 

Ummayads (dynasty) 22 
Unleavened Bread, festival of 60 
Uriah (prophet) 152,161 
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Vespasian 17,18, 260, 305, 316, 318, 321, 328, 
353 . 374 . 386 
Vidranga 63 

Wadi al-Natrun 434 

Wisdom 125,126(043), 127,129,130-131, 

133-135.143 

Wisdom of Solomon 116-117,140-142, 
144-145,170-172,206,209 
WBYL, daughter of Shatibara (at Yeb) 67 
Women, Jewish 6, 69, 99,182, 272, 309, 

310. 367. 372. 373. 381(1148), 384, 387, 
388, 397-415. 422, 452. 454 . 457 . 466, 
468(015), 471, 472, 473-476. 478.480, 
481, 642 


Yahad 89,92,105-107,110-112 
Yeb (see Elephantine) 

Yemen 592,593 

Yefet ben ‘Eli: see Japheth ben Eli 

Yohanan 161-162 

Zadok 48(046) 

al-Zahir (Fatimid Caliph) 22, 422, 444, 466 

al-Zahiri, Zechariah 592, 593 

Zealots 

in Alexandria 357-361 
Zechariah 32 

Deutero-Zechariah 32 
Zion 37, 49, 50,158, 384, 531-562 passim, 
578, 581, 623 
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